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SIMOND  S  TRAVELS  IN  SWITZERLAND. 


TT  has  often  been  remarked  that  Eng- 
land  is  famous  forth?  colonies  of  tou- 
rists which,  in  an  interval  of  peace,  she 
sends  forth  to  overrun  every  habitable 
(and  sometimes  indeed,  uninhabitable) 
part  of  the  globe  ;  in  addition  to  which, 
the  mania  for  writing  on  their  return  is 
so  strong,  that  it  is  seldom  that  less  than 
a  description  in  quarto  of  their  journey 
can  content  the  active  travellers,  even 
should  their  peregrinations  have  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  to  Ostend  or 
Boulogne.  In  short,  since  1815,  our 
country  has  been  inundated  with  Voy- 
ages, Travels,  Tours,  Itineraries,  Jour- 
nals, Diaries,  Letters  to  Friends,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  various  in  their  degrees  of  mer- 
it. These  publications  are  not  yet 
failing  in  number  ;  and  our  neighbours 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Straits  of  Do- 
ver, though  in  numerical  proportion 
still  far  behind,  seem  in  some  degree 
infected  with  the  cacoethes,  and  to  be 
fast  treading  in  our  steps  ;  and  our 
present  attention  is  called  to  an  account 
of  a  Journey  in  Switzerland,  professing 
on  the  title-page  to  be  from  the  pen  of 
the  Author  of  "  The  Tour  of  a  French- 
man in  England." 

His  Tour  begins  at  Fontainbleau,  on 
the  30th  May  1817:— 

u  At  the  palace  strangers  are  shewn 
the  staircase  by  which  the  Emperor 
descended  to  pass  in  review,  for  the 
last  time,  the  remains  of  an  army  from 
which  he  was  about  to  separate  ;  the 
small  table  also,  on  which  he  signed  his 
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abdication,  is  exhibited,  as  well  as  the 
mark  of  a  kick  which  he  inflicted  on  it.;' 

Our  author  relates,  too,  the  story  of 
the  sale  of  a  pen  to  almost  every  John 
Bull  traveller,  as  that  with  which  Buon- 
aparte signed  his  renunciation  of  the 
throne.  Of  course  he  laughs  at  the  buy- 
ers of  these  "  real  pens  of abdication." 

Proceeding  northward  the  traveller 
crosses  the  Rhine,  and  shortly  enters 
Germany  near  Waldshut : — 

"The  bridge  which  crosses  the  Rhine 
at  Sekingen  is  built  of  wood,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  roof.  The  seven  arches, 
which  are  reckoned  at  about  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  each,  would  give  a  breadth 
to  the  river  of  near  four  hundred  feet. 
M.  Ebel  says,  that  at  Basle  it  is  but  280 
feet  broad,  where  it  is  probably  much 
deeper  than  here.  We  crossed  two 
leagues  farther  on  by  the  bridge  of  Luf- 
fenbourg,  venerable  from  its  age,  but 
-,  so  elevated,  and  apparently  so  decayed, 
as  to  induce  us  to  alight  from  our  car- 
riage in  going  over.  It  is  built  on 
rocks,  through  which  the  Rhine  forces 
a  passage  with  such  violence,  that  only 
empty  boats  pass,  and  those  by  means 
of  ropes  which  hold  them  back,  and 
afford  time  to  guide  them.  A  young 
Englishman  (Lord  Montague)  met  his 
death  here  a  few  years  since,  by  impru- 
dently attempting  to  conduct  his  boat 
without  these  precautions.  By  a  singu- 
lar combination  of  misfortunes,  his  seat 
in  England  (Cowdray  Castle)  was 
burnt  down  the  same  day  on  which  he 
was  drowned  in  the  Rhiue." 
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The  Chamois  Hunter. 


The  exploits  of  the  Chamois  hunters 
sometimes  enliven  the  pages  of  the 
present  volume.  Their  unwearied  per- 
severance joined  to  the  skill  and  activ- 
ity which  they  display  in  their  pursuits, 
call  for  the  author's  meed  of  praise ;  and 
he  gives  an  anecdote  of  one,  while  en- 
gaged in  a  different  course,  strikingly 
descriptive  of  their  firmness  : — 

"  The  lammergeyer,  the  largest  of  the 
birds  of  pre}'  after  the  condor  of  Amer- 
ica, measuring  16  feet  across  when  the 
wings  are  extended,  frequents  the  north 
of  Switzetland ;  it  sometimes  carries 
off  the  young  kids,  and  even  large  dogs. 
M.  Ebel  relates  a  story  of  a  chasseur 
of  this  country  (Joseph  Schoren)  who 
having  discovered  a  nest  belonging  to 
one  of  these  terrible  birds,  and  killed 
the  male,  crept  along  the  jut  of  a 
rock,  his  feet  bare,  the  better  to  keep 
himself  firm,  in  hopes  of  catching  the 
young  ones.  He  raised  his  arm.  and 
had  already  his  hand  upon  the  nest, 
when  the  female  pouncing  on  him  from 
above,  struck  her  talons  through  his 
arm  and  her  beak  into  his  loins.  The 
hunter,  whom  the  smallest  movement 
would  have  precipitated  to  the  bottom, 
lost  not  his  presence  of  mind,  but  re- 
mained firm,  rested  his  fowling-piece, 
which  fortunately  he  held  in  his  left 
hand,  against  the  rock,  and  with  his 
foot  directing  it  full  on  the  bird,  touched 
the  trigger,  and  she  fell  dead.  The 
wound  which  he  had  received  confined 
him  for  several  months.  These  hunters 
are  men  from  whom  the  savages  of 
America  might  learn  lessons  of  pa- 
tience and  courage,  in  the  midst  of  dan- 
gers and  privations.  The  greater  part 
come  to  a  tragical  end.  They  disap- 
pear, and  the  disfigured  remains  which 
are  now  and  then  found,  alone  inform 
us  of  their  fate.''' 

Near  this  relation  of  the  lammergey- 
er, may  be  placed  an  anecdote  of  the 
vulture  of  Muotta-Thal.  This  place 
had  been  the  scene  of  many  bloody 
combats  between  the  Russians  under 
Suwarrow,  and  the  French  ;  and 

"  Armies  passed  by  narrow  foot- 
paths where  the  Chamois  hunters  them- 
selves take  off  their  shoes,  and  cling  by 
their  hands  to  escape  a  fall.  They 
fought  on  the  edges  of  the  most  fright- 
ful precipices,  and  peopled  the  icy  re- 


gions of  the  higher  Alps  with  the  Dead. 
When  in  the  following  spring,  the  snows 
which  had  covered  the  bodies  disap- 
peared, the  vultures,  surfeiting  on  this 
abundance  of  human  prey,  became  so 
delicate,  that,  to  make  use  of  my  guide's 
expression,  they  would  select  nothing 
but  the  eyes  for  the  nurture  of  their 
young." 

Our  extracts  must  be  limited  at 
this  time,  or  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  given  the  account  of 
the  Chamois  hunting  itself,  which  is 
interesting  and  well  described ;  we 
must,  however,  pass  it  by. 

The  fall  of  the  great  mountain  of 
Rossberg  gives  M.  Simond  occasion  to 
furnish  his  readers  with  a  minute  de- 
scription of  the  dreadful  calamity, 
which  but  for  a  similar  reason,  we 
should  certainly  copy. 

The  number  of  our  feliow  country- 
men to  be  met  with  in  every  city  of  the 
Continent,  often  calls  for  the  remarks 
of  M.  Simond,  (who,  by  the  bye,  never 
speaks  in  an  unfriendly  way  of  the 
proud  Islanders)  and  at  Geneva  he  of 
course  finds  no  want  of  Englishmen  : — 

"  The  Genevese  are  naturally  well 
disposed  towards  the  English  ;  religion, 
government,  and  manners,  are  bonds 
of  sympathy  and  mutual  friendship  ; 
and  besides  they  are  not  neighbours, 
an  indispensable  negative  condition  to 
the  good  understanding  of  nations. 
Formerly,  many  young  Englishmen 
received  part  of  their  education  at  Ge- 
neva, and  there  formed  friendly  con- 
nexions which  lasted  their  lives.  A 
still  greater  number  of  Genevese  went 
to  England,  with  a  view  to  fortune  or 
to  instruction  ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
well-born  persons  here  understand  the 
language.  Buonaparte,  who  did  not 
like  the  Genevese,  once  in  discoursing 
of  them  said,  "  They  speak  English 
too  well  for  me?'' — Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, one  should  have  thought 
that  on  the  arrival  of  the  English,  after 
a  forced  separation  of  twenty  or  five 
and  twenty  years,  there  would  have 
been  a  simultaneous  attraction  of  these 
sympathetic  elements.  There  was 
indeed  some  little  warmth,  but  very  lit- 
tle connexion  ;  and  the  English  who 
swarm  at  Geneva,  as  every  where  else 
on  the  Continent,  not  only  do  not  mix 
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more  in  society  there  than  elsewhere, 
but  appear  to  be  even  less  pleased  there 
than  usual.  The  Genevese,  on  their 
side,  declare  that  they  cannot  recog- 
nize their  ancient  friends  the  English, 
"  who  were  (say  they,)  sedate  and  rea- 
sonable, and  in  whom  some  little  tint  of 
barbarism  gave  additional  value  to  that 
chivalric  generosity  and  that  cultivation 
of  mind  which  formed  the  basis  of  their 
character.  Their  young  folks  gave  in- 
deed into  some  excesses  and  follies,  but 
they  soon  recovered  themselves,  and 
ere  they  reached  a  riper  age,  became 
as  steady  as  their  fathers.  Instead  of 
this,  we  see  an  inundation  rushing  in 
upon  us  without  cessation,  making  their 
crusades  to  Rome,  instead  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.     The    ancient    barbarism 


has  become  disdain,  and  sometimes  de- 
generates into  rudeness.  They  keep 
themselves  in  a  corner,  say  nothing,  or 
if  they  speak,  it  is  but  to  mock.  Wheth- 
er through  pride  or  suspicion,  they  fly 
even  from  each  other,  as  if  fearful  of  a 
plague  :  one  knows  not  what  conduct 
to  pursue  among  them.  If  you  invite 
many,  you  disoblige  them  ;  it  is  to  force 
them  to  give  countenance  to  persons 
whom  they  are  in  despair  to  see  seated 
near  them.  If  you  ask  them  alone, 
they  seem  to  be  ennuye.  Speak  to 
them  of  the  English  of  former  times,  it 
must  have  been  before  the  deluge ;  talk 
of  literature,  it  is  pedantry,  and  they 
yawn  ;  of  politics,  and  they  instantly 
bother  about  Buonaparte." 


MAY  DAY  WITH  THE  MUSES. — BY  ROBERT    BLOOMFIELD. 


\  GREAT  many  ploughmen — 
-^^  shepherds — ditchers — and  shoe- 
makers— nay,  even  tailors — have  in 
this  free  and  happy  country  of  ours 
wooed  the  Muses.  Apollo  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  had  been  made  love  to,  by  vast 
flocks  of  young  women  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life,  dairy-maids,  nurses, 
house-keepers,  knitters  in  the  sun,  and 
Cinderellas.  A  very  droll  volume  or 
two  might  be  made  up  of  their  produc- 
tions. One  thing  we  observe  in  the 
Poetry  of  them  all — male  and  female 
— a  strong  bias  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
tender  passion.  They  are  all  most  ex- 
cessively amorous,  and  every  volume  is 
a  perfect  dove-cote,  sounding  with  a 
continual  coo.  Roger,  the  ploughman, 
makes  love  in  a  bold,  vigorous,  straight- 
forward fashion,  as  if  he  were  "  in  glo- 
ry and  in  joy,"  "  following  his  plough 
upon  the  mountain-side."  Jamie,  the 
shepherd,  the  yellow-haired  laddie — 
is  more  figurative  and  circumlocutory  ; 
but  just  let  him  alone  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  he  is  sure  to  get  upon  his  sub- 
ject at  last,  and  to  acquit  himself  in  a 
truly  pastoral  and  patriarchal  manner. 
Hobinol,  the  ditcher,  goes  to  work,  as  if 
he  were  paid  by  the  piece.  The  shoe- 
maker melts  like  his  own  wax,  and 
shews  himself  to  be  a  most  active  un- 
derstrapper j  while  the   tailor,  forget- 


ting that  he  is  but  a  fraction,   declares, 

"  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man." 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none." 

In  short,  the  professions  of  the  man  and 
the  lover  go  hand  in  hand  ;  and  it  will 
be  as  impossible  to  mistake  "  an  ama- 
tory effusion"  of  a  genuine  Roger  for 
one  of  a  Sammy  Snip,  as  to  mistake 
such  an  erection  as  the  London  Monu- 
ment for  the  handle  of  a  milk  churn. 

To  be  serious  after  this  little  flight — ■ 
of  all  the  motley  group  of  humble  verse- 
men  and  verse-women,  we  think  that 
in  our  days,  the  only  names  worth 
mentioning,  are  Burns,  Dermody, 
(whom  Mr.  Jeffrey,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  with  great  Christian  charity, 
the  most  amiable  sweetness  of  nature, 
and  the  most  polite  and  gentlemanly 
dislike  of  all  personality,  called  shortly 
and  emphatically,  "  Dermody  the 
Drunkard,")  Hogg,  Allan  Cunning 
hame,  Clare,  and Robert  Bloom- 
field.  All  these  are  men  of  geniusr 
more  or  less — at  least  we  think  so — 
let  the  word  genius  mean  what  it  will. 
They  have  all  done  some  good  things ; 
how  good  it  may  not  be  easy  to  say, 
but  good  enough  to  give  delight,  and 
therefore  to  deserve  remembrance. 

Mr.  Bloomfield,.  on  the  publication 
of  "  The  Farmer's  Boy,"  was  Looked 
on  as  a  poetical  prodigy,  and  not  with- 
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out  reason.  For  he  showed  in  that 
poem  a  very  fine  feeling  for  the  beau- 
ties and  the  occupations  of  the  coun- 
try* He  had  few  or  no  advantages  of 
training,  but  had  treasured  up,  in  an  in- 
nocent, and  happy,  and  thoughtful 
mind,  many  youthful  remembrances  of 
a  rural  life  ;  and  immediately  on  hit- 
ting upon  a  good  subject,  he  seems  to 
have  put  them  easily  and  naturally,  and 
often  very  elegantly,  into  verse.  Hav- 
ing read  but  little,  and  thought  and 
felt  much,  and  having  no  ambition  of 
equalling  or  surpassing  any  particular 
model,  he  wrote  away,  from  his  own 
mind  and  his  own  heart,  and  the  pub- 
lic were  justly  delighted  with  his  fer- 
vour and  simplicity.  It  is  most  agree- 
able to  read  his  unlaboured  descriptions 
of  ploughing,  and  sowing,  and  reaping, 
and  sheave-binding,  and  compunctious 
shooting  of  rooks.  And  every  now 
and  then  he  deals  out,  with  a  sort  of 
unostentatious  profusion,  feelings  and 
sentiments  awakened  by  the  contem- 
plation of  lowly  life — its  sufferings,  and 
its  virtues.  His  hero,  young  Giles,  is 
really  an  exceedingly  pleasant  and  in- 
teresting lad ;  and  the  situations  in 
which  he  is  often  placed  are  affecting, 
by  their  solitariness,  and  the  uncon- 
scious independence  of  the  harmless 
and  happy  being,  in  his  labour  and 
his  poverty.  J\ow  and  then  single 
lines  occur  that  are  quite  exquisite; 
and  his  picture  of  Poor  Polly  the  ruin- 
ed and  insane  maiden,  is  equal  to  Cow- 
per's  Crazy  Jane,  if  not  indeed,  supe- 
rior to  it ;  and  there  cannot  be  higher 
praise.^  England  is  justly  proud  of 
Bloomfield,  on  account  of  his  genius 
and  of  that  simple  and  pure  tone  of  mo- 
rality which  breathes  over  all  this  his 
first,  and,  of  course,  best  Poem.  Be- 
sides all  these  its  merits,  which  we 
have  just  slightly  glanced  at,  u  The 
Farmer's  Boy"  is  by  far  the  best  writ- 
ten, as  to  style  and  composition,  of  any 
work  of  our  uneducated  poets.  The 
melody  of  the  versification  is  often  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful ;  and  there  are 
fewer  faults  of  coarse  and  vulgar  taste 
in  it,  though  some  there  undoubtedly 
are,  than  in  any  book  of  any  man  sim- 
ilarly situated,   with   which  we  are  ac- 


quainted. All  this  shews  a  mind  deli- 
cately formed  by  nature ;  and  accor- 
dingly, "  The  Farmers  Boy,"  now 
that  the  mere  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment are  passed  by,  continues  to  hold 
its  place,   and  can   never   be  perused  ^ 

by  any  candid  and  cultivated  reader, 
without  the  highest  pleasure  and  appro- 
bation. 

Now,  when  so  interesting  a  man  as 
Mr.  Bloomfield  re-appears  before  the 
Public,  after  a  retirement  so  long  and 
deep  as  finally  to  have  given  rise  (he 
tells  us  so  in  his  preface  to  "  May-day 
with  the  Muses")  to  a  report  of  his 
death,  it  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  all 
lovers  of  good  poetry — be  it  high  or 
low — to  hear  him  once  more  tuning 
his  rustic  reed.  And  it  gives  us  plea- 
sure to  be  able  to  say  conscientiously, 
that  his  new  little  volume  is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  he  has  ever  written,  and 
one  that  shews  his  powers  are  noways 
impaired.  The  idea  of  the  poem  is  re- 
ally a  very  pretty  and  ingenious  ex- 
travaganza ;  and  its  improbability  in  a 
world  so  selfish  as  ours,  is  by  no  means 
against  it.  Mr.  Bloomfield  has  a 
pleasant  smile  upon  his  own  face,  at 
the  notion  of  a  worthy  old  landholder 
accepting  of  rhymes  from  his  tenants  in 
lieu  of  rents  ;  and  therefore  we  hope 
that  no  stupid  and  sour  critic  will  put  a 
frown  upon  his,  especially  during  these 
times  of  agricultural  distress,  when  ma- 
ny an  English  farmer  that  formerly 
weighed  twenty  stone,  is  now  a  mere 
shadow  and  reduced  to  seventeen. 

Sir  Ambrose  Higham,  being  some- 
where about  fourscore,  and  having  got 
sick  of  his  annual  Spring  visit  to  Lon- 
don, resolves  to  give  a  grand  fete  cham- 
petre  to  his  tenantry,  and  to  demand 
payment  in  poetry,  instead  of  pounds. 
A  number  of  big  tables  are  set  out  upon 
a  lawn  near  the  hall  ;  and  after  bolting 
bacon  and  bowzing  beer,  one  bard  af- 
ter another  rises  up,  makes  a  leg,  and 
lays  his  poem.  And  this  Mr.  Bloom- 
field very  prettily  calls  "May  day  with 
the  Muses." 

The  poem  opens  thus,  and  it  is  the 
only  passage  in  which  Mr.  B.  speaks 
of  himself,  certainly  with  much  modes- 
ty and  feeling. 
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THE    INVITATION. 

"  O  for  the  strength  to  paint  my  joy  once  more ! 
That  joy  I  feel  when  Winter's  reign  is  o'er; 
When  the  dark  despot  lifts  his  hoary  brow, 
And  seeks  his  polar  realm's  eternal  snow. 
Though  bleak  November's  fogs  oppress  my  brain, 
Shake  every  nerve,  and  struggling  fancy  chain  ; 
Though  time  creeps  o'er  me  with  his  palsied  hand. 
And  frost-like  bid  the  stream  of  passion  stand." 

The  "  Gathering"  and  the  "  Ban- 
quet" are  admirable,  and  it  would  be 
doing  injustice  to  our  poet  not  to  quote 
it  at  lull  length. 

"  Thus  came  the  jovial  day,  no  streaks  of  red 
O'er  the  broad  portals  of  the  morn  were  spread, 
But  one  high-sailing  mist  of  dazzling  white, 
A  screen  of  gossamer,  a  magic  light, 
Doom'd  instantly,  by  simplest  shepherd's  ken 
To  reign  awhile,  and  be  exhaled  at  ten. 
O'er  leaves,  o'er  blossoms,  by  his  power  restored, 
Forth  came  the  conquering  sun  and  look'd  abroad  ; 
Millions  of  dew-diops  fell,  yet  millions  hung, 
Like  words  of  transport  trembling  on  the  tongue 
Too  strong  for  utt'rance:— Thus  the  infant  boy, 
With  rosebud  cheeks,  and  features  tuned  to  joy. 
Weeps  while  he  struggles  with  restraint  or  pain. 
But  change  this  scene  and  make  him  laugh  again, 
His  heart  rekindles,  and  his  cheek  appears 
A  thousand  times  more  lovely  through  his  tears. 
From  the  first  glimpse  of  day  a  busy  scene 
Was  that  high  swelling  lawn,  that  destined  green, 
Which  shadowless  expanded  far  and  wide, 
The  mansion's  ornament,  the  hamlet's  pride ; 
To  cheer,  to  order,  to  direct,  contrive, 
Even  old  Sir  Ambrose  had  been  up  at  five  ; 
There  his  whole  household  labour'd  in  his  view — 
But  light  is  labour  where  the  task  is  new. 
Some  wheel'd  the  turf  to  build  a  grassy  throne 
Bound  a  huge  thorn  that  spread  his  boughs  alone, 
Hough  rined  and  bold,  as  master  of  the  place ; 
Five  generations  of  the  Higham  race 
Had  pluck'd  his  flowerj,  and  still  he  held  his  sway, 
Waved  his  white  head,  and  felt  the  breath  of  May. 
Some  from  the  green  house   ranged  exotics  round 
To  bask  in  open  day  on  English  ground  : 
And 'midst  them  in  a  line  of  splendour  drew 
Long  wreaths  and  garlands  gather'd  in  the  dew. 
Some  spread  the  snowy  canvass,  propp'd  on  high 
O'er  sheltered  tables  with  their  whole  supply  ; 
Some  swung  the  biting  scythe  with  merry  face, 
And  cropp'd  the  daisies  for  a  dancing  space. 
Some  roll'd  the  mouldy  barrel  in  his  might, 
From  prison'd  darkness  into  cheerful  light. 
And  fenced  him  round  with  cans  ;  and  others  bore 
The  creaking  hamper  with  its  costly  store, 
Well  cork'd,  well  flavour'd  and  well  tax'd  that  came, 
From  Lmitanian  mountains  dear  to  fame, 
Whence  Gama  steer'd  and  lpd  the  conquering  way 
To  eastern  triumphs  and  the  realms  of  day. 
A  thousand  minor  tasks  lill'd  every  hour 
Till  the  sun  gain'd  the  zenith  of  his  power. 
When  every  path  was  throng'd  with  old  and  young, 
And  many  a  sky-lark  in  his  strength  up  sprung 
To  bid  them  welcome,— Not  a  face  was  there 
But  for  May-day  at  least  had  banish 'd  care; 


No  cringing  looks,  no  pauper  tales  to  tell, 

No  timid  glance,  they  knew  their  host  too  well,— 

Freedom  was  there,  and  joy  in  every  eye : 

Such  scenes  were  England's  boast  in  days  gone  by. 

Beneath  the  thorn  was  good  Sir  Ambrose  found, 

His  guests  an  ample  crescent  form'd  around  ; 

Nature's  own  carpet  spread  the  space  between, 

Where  blithe  domestics  plied  in  gold  and  green. 

The  venerable  chaplain  waved  his  wand, 

And  silence  follow'd  as  he  stretch'd  his  hand. 

And  with  a  trembling  voice,  and  heart  sincere, 

Implor'd  a  blessing  on  th'  abundant  cheer. 

Down  sat  the  mingling  throng,  and  shared  a  feast 

With  hearty  welcome  given,  by  love  increased  ; 

A  patriarch  family,  a  close  link'd  band, 

True  to  their  rural  chieftian  heart  and  hand  : 

The  deep  carouse  can  never  boast  the  bliss, 

The  animation,  of  a  scene  like  this. 

At  length  the  damask'd  cloths  were  whisk'd  away, 

Like  fluttering  sails  upon  asuminer's  day  ; 

The  hey-day  of  enjoyment  found  repose  ; 

The  worthy  Baronet  majestic  rose  ; 

They  viewd'd  him,  while  his  ale  was  filling  round 

The  monarch  of  his  own  paternal  ground. 

His  cup  was  full,  and  where  the  blossoms  bow'd 

Over  his  head,  Sir  Ambrose  spoke  aloud, 

Nor  stoop'd  a  dainty  form  or  phrase  to  cull— 

His  heart  elated,  like  his  cup,  was  full  :— 

'Full  be  your  hopes,  and  rich  the  crops  that  fall  . 

Health  to  my  neighbours,  happiness  to  all.' 

Dull  must  that  clown  be,dull  as  v.  inter's  sleet, 

Who  would  not  instantly  beon  his  feet ; 

An  echoing  health  to  mingling  shouts  give  place, 

Sir  Ambrose  Higham  and  his  noble  race.'  " 

We  will  trouble  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd, at  his  leisure,  to  write  any  thing 
as  good  as  this — or  the  Galloway  Lad, 
or  the  Northamptonshire  Peasant. 
But  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  first 
poet  who  comes  forward  to  pay  his 
rent  has  not  borrowed  his  notes  from 
the  Muses.  His  christian  name  is 
Philip — and  he  recites  a  ballad  entitled 
the  "  Drunken  Father,"  in  which  is 
narrated  the  conversion  to  habits  of  so- 
briety of  a  tippling  husband,  partly 
by  a  fright  caused  by  a  mill-dam  and 
a  miller  with  a  lantern,  and  partly  by 
the  judicious  good  temper  of  his  wife, 
who  instead  of  scolding  him  one  night 
when  he  had  got  a  cup  too  much,  took 
him  into  her  bosom,  and  gave  him  a 
gentle  and  pathetic  remonstrance  only, 
seasoned  with  conjugal  endearments. 
The  ballad  is  tedious,  and  we  suspect 
Philip  himself  must  have  been  half- 
seas-over  when  he  penned  it.  It  was, 
however,  we  are  told,  applauded  to  the 
very  echo,  and  made  the  whole  party 
very  facetious. 

"  Thenceforward  converse  flow'd  with  perfect  ease; 
Midst  country  wit,  and  rustic  repartees. 
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One  drank  to  Ellen,  if  such  might  be  found, 

And  archly  glanced  at  female  faces  round. 

If  one  with  lilted  can  began  to  bawl, 

Another  cried     Remember  Andrew  Hall.' 

Then,  multifarious  topics,  corn  and  hay, 

Vestry  intrigues,  the  rates  they  had  to  pay, 

The  thriving  stock,  the  lands  too  wet,  too  dry, 

And  a!!  that  bears  on  fruitful  husbandry, 

Ran  mingling  thro'  the  crowd— a  crowd  that  might 

Transferr'd  to  canvass,  give  the  world  delight; 

A  scene  that  Wilkie  might  have  touch'd  with  pride — 

The  May-day  banquet  then  had  never  died." 

The  Game-keeper  is  succeeded  by 
the  Shepherd  with 

~m"  Scanty  locks  of  grey 
Edged  round  a  hat  that  seemed  to  mock  decay  ; 
Its  loops,  its  bands,  were  from  the  purest  fleece. 
Spun  on  the  hills  in  silence  and  in  peace. 
A  staff  he  bore  carved  round  with  birds  and  flowers, 
The   hierotfhjpkics  of  his  leisure  hours  ; 
And  rough  form'd  animals  of  various  name — 
Not  just  like  Bewick,  but  they  meant  the  same." 

The  old  Shepherd  thus  beautifully 
introduced  (the  lines  in  italics  are  ex- 
tremely good)  recites  a  "  Dream," 
entitled  "  The  Fairy's  Masquerade." 
It  must  have  puzzled  the  audience  not 
a  little,  and  on  the  first  reading  it  was 
to  us  an  enigma.  It  is  no  less  an 
affair  than  a  poetical  summary  of  some 
of  the  principal  events  in  the  latter 
part  of  Napoleon's  life — the  Russian 
expedition — his  subsequent  campaigns, 
his  banishment  to  Elba — return  to  Pa- 
ris— Waterloo  and  St.  Helena. — It  will 
be  remembered,  that  Mr.  Bloomfield 
was  the  protege  of  Capel  Loft,  a  gen- 
tleman who  believed  with  Sir  Richard 
Phillips,  that  Napoleon  was  a  man  of  a 
pacific  disposition,  fond  of  home-com- 
forts, and  an  empassioned  lover  of  free- 
dom. It  is  extremely  laughable  to  ob- 
serve honest  Robert  Bloomfield  adopt- 
ing such  insane  absurdities  ;  but  the 
poem,  notwithstanding,  is  excellent,  and 
we  cannot  help  quoting  it.  By  excel- 
lent, we  mean  spirited,  poetical,  and 
imaginative. 

THE  SHEPHERD'S  DREAM  ;  OR,  FAIRIES' 
MASQUERADE. 

I  had  folded  my  flock,  and  my  heart  was  overflow- 
ing, 
I  loiter'd  beside  the  small  lake  on  the  heath  : 
The  red  sun,  though  down,  left  his  drapery  glowing, 
And  no  sound  was  stirring,  I  heard  uot  a  breath  : 
I  sat  on  the  turf,  but  I  meant  not  to  sleep, 
And  gazed  o'er  that  lake  which  for  ever  is  new, 
Where  clouds  over  clouds  appear'd  anxious  to  peep. 
From  this  bright  double  sky  with  its  pearl  and  its  bine- 


Forgetfulness,  rather  than  slumber,  it  seem'd, 
When  in  infinite  thousands  the  fairies  arose 
All  over  tin  heath,  and  their  tiny  crests  gleam'd, 
In  mock'ry  of  soldiers,  our  friends  and  our  foes. 
There  a  stripling  went  forth,  half  a  finger's  length 

high 
And  led  a  huge  host  to  the  north  with  a  dash  ; 
Silver  birds  upon  poles  went  before  their  wild  cry, 
While  the  monarch  look'd  forward,  adjusting  his 
sash. 

Soon  after  a  terrible  bonfire  was  seen, 
The  dwellings  of  fairies  went  down  in  their  ire, 
But  from  ali  I  remember,  I  never  could  glean 
Why  the  woodstack  was  burnt,  or  who  set  it  on  fire. 
The  flames  seem'd  to  rise  ovur  a  deluge  of  snow, 
That  buried  its  thousands,— the  rest  ran  away ; 
For  the  hero  had  here  overstrained  his  longbow. 
Yet  he  honestly  owu'd  the  mishap  of  the  day. 

Then  the  fays  of  the  north  like  a  hail  storm  came  on, 
And  follow'd  him  down  to  the  lake  in  a  riot, 
Where  they  found  a  large    stone  which  they  fi  'd 

him  upon, 
And  threaten'd   and  coax'd  him,  and  bade  him  be 

quiet. 
He  that  conquer'd  them  all,  was  to  conquer  no  more, 
But  the  million  beheld  he  could  conquer  alone  ; 
And  resting  awhile,  he  leap'd  boldly  on  shore, 
When  away  ran  a  fay  that  had  mounted  his  throne. 

'Twas  pleasant  to  see  how  they  stared,  how    they 

scamper'd, 
By  furze-bush,  by  fern,  by  no  obstacle  stay'd, 
And  the  few  that  held  council,  were  terribly  bam- 

per'd, 
For  some  were  vindictive,  and  some  were  afraid. 
I  saw  they  were  dress'd  for  a  masquerade  train, 
Colour'd  rags  upon  sticks  they  all  brandish'd  in  view, 
And  of  such  idle  things  they  seem'd  mightily  vain, 
Tho'  they  nothing  display'd  but  a  bird  split  in  two« 

Then  out  rush'd  the  stripling  in  battle  array, 
Apd-bolh  sides  determined  to  fight  and  to  maul :' 
Death  rattled  his  jaw-bones  to  see  such  a  fray, 
And  glory  personified  laugh 'd  at  them  all. 
Here  he  fai  I'd,— hence  he  fled,  w  ith  a  few  for  his  sake , 
And  leap'd  into  a  cockle-shell  floating  hard  by ; 
It  sail'd  to  an  isie  in  the  midst  of  the  lake. 
Where  they  mock"d  fallen  greatness,  and   left  him 
to  die. 

Meanwhile  the  north  fairies  stood  round  in  a  ring, 
Supporting  his  rival  on  guns  and  on  spears, 
Who,  though  not  a  soldier,  was  robed  like  a  king; 
Yet  some  were  exulting,  and  some  were  in  tears. 
A    lily  triumphantly  floated  alove. 
The  crowd  press'd,and  wrangling  was  heard  through 

the  whole  : 
The  soldiers  look'd  surly,  some  citizens  strove 
To  hoist  the  old  nightcap  on  liberty's  pole. 

But  methought  in  my  dream  some  bewail 'd  him  that 

fell. 
And  liked  not  his  victors  so  gallant,  so  clever, 
Till  a  fairy  stepp'd  forward,  and  blew  through  a  shell, 
'  Bear  misfortune  with  firmness,  you'll   triumph  for 

ever.' 
I  woke  at  the  sound,  all  in  silence,  alone, 
The  moor-hens  were  floating  like  specks  on  a  glass, 
The  dun  clouds  were  spreading,  the  vision  was  gone. 
And  my  dog  scamper'd  round  'midst  the  dew  on  the 

grass. 
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I  took  up  my  staff,  as  a  knight  would  his  lance, 
And  said,  '  Here's  my  sceptre,  my  baton,  my  spear. 
And  there's  my  prime  minister  far  in  advance, 
Who  serves  me  with  truth  for  his  food  by  the  year.' 
So  I  slept  without  care  till  the  dawning  of  day, 
Then  triram'd  up  my  woodbines  that  whistled  amain ; 
My  minister  heard  as  he  bounded  away, 
And  we  led  forth  our  sheep  to  their  pastures  again." 

The  old  Shepherd  has  fairly  beat 
both  the  Farmer  and  the  Game-keeper ; 
but  he  meets  with  a  formidable  rival 
in  a  sun-scorched  Veteran,  who  had 
fought  in  India  and  Spain,  and  who 
narrates  with  an  affecting  simplicity, 
his  emotions  on  returning  to  his  native 
home.  The  topic  is  trite  ;  but  in  Mr. 
Bloomfield's  hands  it  almost  assumes  a 
character  of  novelty.  Burn's  «  Soldier's 
Return"  is  not,  to  our  taste,  one  whit 
superior. 

THE    SOLDIER'S    HOME. 

My  untried  muse  shall  no  high  tone  assume, 

Nor  strut  in  arms ;— fareweil  my  cap  and  plume : 

Brief  be  my  verse,  a  task  within  my  power, 

I  tell  my  feelings  in  one  happy  hour; 

But  what  an  hour  was  that !  when  from  the  main 

Ireach'd  this  lovely  valley  once  again! 

A  glorious  harvest  fill'd  my  eagersight, 

Half  shock 'd,  half  waving  in  a  flood  of  light ; 

On  that  poor  cottage  roof  where  I  was  born 

The  sun  look'd  down  as  in  life's  early  morn. 

I  gazed  around,  but  not  a  soul  appear'd, 

I  listen'd  on  the  threshold,  nothing  heard ; 

I  call'd  my  father  thrice, but  uo one  came; 

It  was  not  fear  or  grief  that  shook  my  frame, 

But  an  overpowering  sense  of  peace  and  home, 

Of  toils  gone  by,  perhaps  of  joys  to  come. 

The  door  invitingly  stood  open  wide, 

I  shook  my  dust,  and  set  my  staff  aside. 

How  sweet  it  was  to  breathe  that  cooler  air, 
And  take  possession  of  my  father's  chair  \ 
Beneath  my  elbow,  on  the  solid  frame, 
Appear'd  the  rough  initials  of  my  name, 
Cut  forty  years  before  !-the  same  old  cl  ock 
Stiuck  the  same  bell,  and  gave  my  heart  a  shock 
I  never  can  forget.    A  short  breeze  sprung, 
And  while  a  sigh  was  trembling  on  mytongue, 
Caught  the  old  dangling  almanacks  behind, 
And  up  they  flew,  like  banners  in  the  wind  ; 
Then  gently,  singly,  down,  down,  down,  they  went, 
And  told  of  twenty  years  that  I  had  spent 
Farfrom  my  native  land : -that  instant  came 
A  robin  on  the  threshold;  i hough  so  tame. 
At  first  he  look'd  distrustful,  almost  shy, 
And  cast  on  me  his  coal-black  stedfast  eye, 
And  seem'd  to  say  (past  friendship  to  renew) 
'  Ah  ha!  old  worn-out  soldier,  is  it  you  ?' 
Through  the  room  ranged  the  imprison'd  humblebee 
And  bomb'd  and  hounc'd,  and  snuggled  to  be  free. 
Dashing  against  the  panes  with  sullen  roar. 
That  threw  their  diamond  sunlight  on  the  floor  : 
That  floor,  clean  sanded,  where  my  fancy  straj'd 
O'er  undulating  waves  the  broom  had  made, 


Reminding  me  of  those  of  hideous  forms 
That  met  us  as  we  pass'd  the  Cape  of  Storms, 
Where  high  and  loud  they  break,  and  peace  comes 

never ; 
They  roll  and  foam,  and  roll  and  foam  forever. 
But  here  was  peace,  that  peace  which  home  canyield  ; 
The  grasshopper,  the  partridge  in  the  field, 
And  licking  clock,  were  all  at  once  become 
The  substitutes  for  clarion,  fife,  and  drum. 
While  thus  I  mused,  still  gazing,  gazing  still 
On  beds  of  moss  that  spread  the  window  sill, 
I  deem'd  no  moss  my  eyes  had  ever  seen 
Had  been  so  lovely,  brilliant, fresh, and  green, 
And  guess'dsome  infant  hand  had  plac'd  it  there, 
And  prized  its  hue,  so  exquisite,  so  rare. 
Feelings  on  feelings  mingling,  doubling  rose, 
My  heart  felt  every  tiling  but  calm  repose  ; 
I  could  notreckon  minutes,  hours,  nor  years, 
But  rose  at  once,  and  bursted  into  tears; 
Then,  like  a  fool,  confused,  sat  down  again, 
And  thought  upon  the  past  with  shame  and  pain; 
I  raved  at  war  and  all  its  horrid  cost, 
And  glory's  quagmire,  where  the  biave  are  lost. 
On  carnage,  fire,  and  plunder,  long  I  mused. 
And  cursed  the  murdering  weapons  I  had  used. 
Two  shadows  then  I  saw,  two  voices  heard, 
One  bespoke  age,  and  one  a  child's  appear'd.— 
In  stepp'd  my  father  with  convulsive  start, 
And  in  an  instant  clasp'd  me  to  his  heart. 
Close  by  him  stood  a  little  blue-eyed  maid, 
And  stooping  to  the  child,  the  old  man  said, 
'  Come  hither,Nancy,  kiss  me  once  again, 
This  is  your  uncle  Charles,  come  home  from  Spain.' 
The  child  approach'd,  and  with  her  fingers  light, 
Stroked  my  old  eyes,  almost  deprived  of  sight.  — 
But  why  thus  spin  my  tale,  thus  tedious  be  ? 
Happy  old  soldier .'  what's  the  world  to  me  ?" 

The  rustic  company  begin  now  t& 
yawn  a  little  bit,  and  some  one  happi- 
ly proposes  a  dance.  So  to  it  they  go, 
toe  and  heel — swinging  and  smacking 
in  all  directions. 

t:  The  Forester  caught  lasses  one  by  one, 
And  twirl'd  his  glossy  green  against  the  sun; 
The  Shepherd  threw  his  doublet  on  the  ground, 
And  elapp'd  his  hands, and  many  a  partner  found . 
His  hat-loops  bursted  in  thejociind  fray, 
And  floated  o'er  his  head  like  blooming  May ; 
Behind  his  heels,  his  dog  was  burking  loud, 
And  threading  all  the  mazes  of  the  crowd  ; 
And,  had  he  boasted  one,  had  wagg'd  his  tail, 
And  plainly  said,  '  What  can  my  master  ail  ?' 
To  which  the  Shepherd, had  lie  been  more  cool, 
Had  only  said,  '"TisOakiy  Feast, you  fool.'" 

By  way  of  contrast,  came  forward  a 
stout  bluff  yeoman,  who, 

"  bulton'd  to  the  throat, 
Faced  the  whole  ring,  and  shook  his  leathern  coat." 

He  is  decidedly  the  best  poet  on  all 
Sir  Ambrose's  estate  ;  and  being  a  fa- 
ther, and  a  true-hearted,  honest,  and 
affectionate  Englishman,  his  tale  may 
be  even  read  with  pleasure  in  the  closet. 
We  need    not  sav  what  effect  it  must 
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have  produced  in  the  open  air,  under 
a  canopy  of  trees,  and  a  table  fifty  feet 
long,  covered  with  plates,  and  glasses, 
and  tumblers,  and  bottles,  and  punch- 
bowls innumerable,  headed  by  a  fine 
rosy-gilled,  white-headed,  frolicsome, 
and  poetical  Baronet  of  fourscore,  and 
lined  all  round  with  lads  and  lasses 
with  encircled  waists,  while  the  green 
grass  below  it  was  all  alive  with  feet 
gently  pressing  upon  feet.  The  story 
is  of  the  yeoman's  own  daughter,  his 
youngest  child,  who,  living  in  the  house 
of  a  lady  of  some  rank,  is  beloved  by 
her  only  son,  a  Blind  youth,  and  at 
last  happily  married.  Mr.  Bloomfield 
says  in  his  preface,  "  I  will  plead  no 
excuse  for  any  thing  which  the  reader 
may  find  in  this  little  volume,  but 
merely  state,  that  I  once  met  with  a  la 
dy  in  London,  who,  though  otherwise 
of  strong  mind,  and  good  information, 
would  maintain  that  it  is  impossible  for 
a  blind  man  to  fall  in  love."  I  always 
thought  her  wrong,  and  the  present  tale 
of  Alfred  and  Jennet  "  is  written  to 
elucidate  my  idea  of  the  question/' 
This  lady  must  have  been  a  great  goose. 
Is  not  Cupid  himself  blind  ?  and  did  he 
never  fall  in  love  ? — Love  is  lawless  in 
its  utmost  purity,  and  therefore,  without 
more  ado,  let  us  come  to  the  Yeoman's 
tale  of  "  Alfred  and  Jennet,"  a  juxtap- 
osition of  names,  which  sounds  some- 
thing like  Maximilian  and  Margery. 

ALFRED    AND    JENNET. 

* '  Yes,  let  me  tell  of  Jennet,  my  last  child  ; 
In  her  the  charms  of  all  the  rest  ran  wild, 
And  sprouted  as  they  pleased.    Stillby  myside, 
I  own  she  was  my  favourite,  and  my  pride, 
Since  she  first  laboured  round  my  neck  to  twine, 
Or  clasp'd  both  little  hands  in  one  of  mine  : 
And  when  the  season  broke,  I've  seen  her  bring 
Lapfuls  of  flowers,  and  then  the  girls  would  sing 
Whole  songs  and  halves,  and  bits,  O,  with  such  glee  ; 
If  playmates  found  a  favourite,  it  was  she. 
Her  lively  spirit  lifted  her  to  .joy  ; 
To  distance  in  the  race  aclumsy  boy, 
Would  raise  the  flush  of  conquest  in  her  eye, 
And  all  was  dance,  and  laugh,  and  liberty, 
Yet  not  hard-hearted,  take  me  right,  I  beg, 
The  veriest  romp  that  ever  wagg'd  a  leg 
Was  Jennet;  but  when  pity  sooth  'd  her  mind, 
Prompt  with  her  tears,  and  delicately  kind, 
The  half-fledged  nestling,  rabbit,  mouse  or  dove, 
By  turns  engaged  her  cares  and  infant  love  ; 
And  many  a  one,  at  the  last  doubtful  strife, 
Warmed  in  her  bosom,  started  into  life. 
At  thirteen  she  was  all  that  Heaven  could  send, 
My  n"!rse,my  faithful  cterk,  my  lively  friend  ; 


Last  at  my  pillow  when  I  sunk  to  sleep, 
First  on  my  threshold  soon  as  day  could  peep 
I  heard  her  happy  to  her  heart's  desire, 
With  clanking  pattens,  and  a  roaring  fire. 
Then,  having  store  of  new  laid  eggs  to  spare, 
She  fill'd  her  basket  with  the  simple  fare, 
And  weekly  trudged  (I  think  I  see  her  still) 
To  sell  them  at  yon  house  upon  the  bill, 
Oft  have  I  watch'd  her  as  she  stroll'd  along, 
Heard  the  gate  bang,  and  heard  her  morning  song , 
And,  as  my  warm,ungovern'd  feelings  rose, 
Said  to  myself,  '  Heaven  bless  her  !  there  she  goes,' 
Long  would  she  tarry,  and  then  dancing  home, 
Tell  how  the  lady  bade  her  oftener  come, 
And  bade  her  talkand  laugh  without  control  ; 
For  Jennet's  voice  was  music  to  the  soul. 
My  tale  shall  prove  it " 

The  Blind  Youth  is  thus  beautifully 
described  : — 

"  For  from  his  cradle  he  had  never  seen 
Soul-cheeringsun-beams,  orwild  Nature's  green. 
But  all  life's  blessings  centre  not  in  sight  ; 
For  Providence,  that  dealt  him  one  long  night, 
Had  given  ,  in  pity,  to  the  blooming  boy, 
Feelings  more  exquisitely  tuned  tojoy. 
Fond  to  excess  was  he  of  all  that  grew  ; 
The  morningblossom  sprinkled  o'er  with  d<;w 
Across  his  path,  as  if  in  playful  freak, 
Would  dash  his  brow,  and  weep  upon  his  cheek  ; 
Each  varying  leaf  that  brush'd  where'er  he  came 
Presss'd  to  his  rosy  lip,  he  call'd  byname  ,* 
He  grasp'd  the  saplings,  measured  every  bough, 
Inhaled  the  fragrance  that  the  spring  months  throw 
Profusely  round,  till  his  young  heart  confess'd 
That  all  was  beauty,  and  himself  was  bless'd. 
Yet  when  he  traced  the  wide  extended  plain, 
Or  clear  brook  side,  he  felt  a  transient  pain ; 
The  keen  regret  of  goodness,  void  of  pride, 
To  think  he  could  not  roam  without  a  guide."' 

The  progress  of  their  mutual  passion 
is  painted,  in  general,  with  great  fideli- 
ty to  nature.  The  father,  alarmed  for 
his  daughter,  proposes  to  take  her  to 
his  own  home ;  and  the  following  touch- 
ing colloquy  takes  place  between  the 
prudent  parent,  and  his  guileless  child. 

"  I  left  her  thus,  deep  musing,  and  soon  found 

My  daughter,  for  I  traced  her  by  the  sound 

Of  Alfred's  flageolet ;  no  cares  had  they, 

But  in  the  garden  bower  spent  half  the  day. 

By  starts  he  sung,  then  wildest  trillings  made, 

To  mock  a  piping  blackbird  in  the  glade. 

I  turn'd  a  corner,  andapproach'd  the  pair  ; 

My  little  rogue  had  roses  in  her  hair  ! 

She  whipp'd  them  out,  and,  with  a  downcast  look, 

Conquer'd  a  laugh  by  poring  on  her  book. 

My  object  was  to  talk  with  her  aside, 

But  at  the  sight  my  resolution  died  ; 

They  look'd  so  happy,  in  their  blameless  glee, 

That,  as  I  found  them,  I  e'en  let  them  be ; 

Though  Jennet,  promis'd  a  few  social  hours 

'Midst  her  old  friends  my  poultry,  and  my  flowers. 

She  came— but  not  till  fatal  news  had  wrung 

Her  heart  thro'  sleepless  hours, and  chain'd  hertongu<" 
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She  came,  but  with  a  look  that  gave  me  pain, 

For,  though  bright  sunbeams  sparkled  after  rain, 

Though  every  brood  came  round,  half  run,  half  fly, 

1  knew  her  anguish  by  her  altered  eye; 

And  strove  with  all  my  power,  where'er  she  came, 

To  sootli  her  grief  yet  gave  it  not  a  name. 

At  length  a  few  sad  bitter  tears  she  shed, 

And  on  both  hands  reclined  her  aching  head. 

'Twas  then  my  time  the  conqueror  to  prove— 

I  summon'd  all  my  rhetoric,  all  my  love. — 

'  Jennet,  you  must  not  think  to  pass  through  life 

Without  its  sorrows,  and  without  its  strife  ; 

Good,  dutiful,  and  worthy,  as  you  are, 

You  must  have  griefs,  and  you  must  learn  to  bear.' 

Thus  I  went  on,  trite  moral  truths  to  string — 

All  chaff,  mere  chaff,  where  love  has  spread  his  wing: 

She  cared  not,  listen 'd  not,  norseem'd  to  know 

What  was  my  aim.  but  wiped  her  burning  brow, 

Where  sat  more  eloquence  and  living  power 

Than  language  could  embody  in  an  hour. 

With  soften'd  tone  I  mention'd  Alfred's  name, 

His  wealth,  our  poverty,  and  that  sad  blame 

Which  wou'd  have  wc  igh'd  me  down,  had  I  not  told 

The  secret  which  I  dare  not  keep  for  gold, 

Of  Alfred's  love,  o'erheard  the  other  morn. 

The  gardener,  and  the  woodbine,  and  the  thorn; 

And  added, '  Though  the  lady  sends  you  home. 

You  are  but  young,  child,  and  a  day  may  come — ' 

*  She  has  not  sent  me  home,'  the  girl  replied, 

And  rose  with  sobs  of  passion  from    my  side : 

'  She  has  not  sent  me  home,  dear  father,  no  ; 

She  gives  me  leave  to  tarty  or  to  go  : 

She  has  not  blamed  me,  yet  she  weeps  no  less, 

And  every  tear  but  adds  to  my  distress  ; 

lam  the  cause— thus  all  that  she  has  done 

Will  bring  the  death  or  misery  of  her  son.'  " 

But  at  last  all  difficulties  are  remov- 
ed, and  the  pretty,  innocent  and  affec- 
tionate Jennet  is  wedded  to  her  Blind 
Lover,  and  we  have  no  doubt  makes 
an  excellent  wife,  and  found  him  an  ex- 
cellent husband,  notwithstanding  the 
dictum  of  the  lady  with  the  strong  un- 
derstanding in  the  London  stagecoach. 
The  poem  concludes  thus  : 

"  Down  the  green  slope  before  us,  glowing  warm, 
Came  Alfred,  tugging  at  his  mother's  arm  ; 
Willing  she  seem'd,  but  he  still  led  the  way- 
She  had  not  walk'd  so  fast  for  many  a  day  ; 
His  hand  was  lifted,  and  his  brow  was  bare, 
For  now  no  clustering  ringlets  wanton'd  there  ; 
He  threw  them  back  in  anger  and  in  spleen, 
And  shouted  'Jennet."  o'er  the  dasied  green. 
Boyish  impatience  strove  with  manly  grace, 
In  every  line  and  feature  of  his  face  ; 
His  claim  appear'd  resistless  as  his  choice; 
And  when  he  caught  the  sound  of  Jennet's  voice, 
And  when  with  spotless  soul  he  clasp'd  the  maid, 
My  heart  exulted,  while  my  breath  was  staid.— 
'  Jennet,  we  must  not  part  !   return  again  ; 
What  have  I  done  to  merit  all  this  pain  ?— 
Dear  mother,  share  my  fortune  with  the  poor, 
Jennet  is  mine,  arid  shall  be— say  no  more.— 
Bowman,  you  know  not  what  a  friend  I'll  be  ; 
3  ATHENETTJVT  VOJ..  1?. 


Give  me  your  daughter,  Bowman,   give  her  me.— 
Jennet,  what  will  my  days  be  if  you  go  t 
A  dreary  darkness, and  a  life  of  woe  ; 
My  dearest  love,  come  home,  and  do  not  cry  . 
You  are  my  day-light,  Jennet— I  shall  die.' 
To  such  appeals  all  prompt  replies  are  cold, 
And  stately  prudence  snaps  her  cobweb  hold. 
Had  the  good  widow  tried,  or  wish 'd  to  speak, 
This  was  a  bond  she  could  not,  dared  not  break  : 
Their  hearts  (you  never  saw  their  likeness  never) 
Were  .lom'd,  indissolubly.join'd  for  ever. 
Why  need  I  tell  how  soon  our  tears  were  dried — 
How  Jennet  blush'd— how  Alfred  with  a  stridis 
Bore  off  his  prize,  and  fancied  every  charm, 
And  clipp'd  against  his  ribs  her  trembling  arm- 
How  mute  we  seniors  stood— our  power  all  gone  ! 
Completely  conquer'd.  Love  the  day  had  won, 
And  the  young  vagrant  triumph 'din  our  plight, 
And  shook  his  roguish  plumes,  and  laugh 'd  outright. 
Yet,  by  my  life  and  hopes,  I  would  not  part 
■With  this  sweet  recollection  from  my  heart ; 
I  would  not  now  forget  that  tender  scene, 
To  wear  a  crown,  or  make  my  girl  a  queen. 
Why  need  be  told  how  pass'd  the  months  along, 
How  sped  the  summer's  walk,  the  winter's  song: 
How  the  foil'd  suitor  all  his  hopes  gave  up, 
How  Providence  with  rapture  fill'd  their  cup  ? 
No  dark  regrets,  no  tragic  scenes  to  prove, 
The  gardener  was  too  old  to  die  for  love. 
A  thousand  incidents  I  cast  aside, 
To  tell  but  one— I  gave  away  the  bride- 
Gave  the  dear  youth  what  kings  could  not  have  giv'r ," 
Then  bless'd  them  both,  and  put  my  trust  inHeav'ti. 
There  the  old  neighbours  laugh'd  the  night  away, 
Who  talk  of  Jennet's  wedding  to  this  day. 
And  could  you  but  have  seen  the  modest  grace, 
The  half-hid  smiles  that  play'd  in  Jennet's  face, 
Or  mark'd  the  bridegroom's  bounding  heart  o'erflow. 
You  might  have  wept  for  joy.  as  I  couldnow  ; 
I  speak  from  memory  of  days  long  past : — 
Though  'tis  a  father's  tale,  I've  done  at  last. 

A  number  of  anonymous  poets  then 
recite  their  verses,  such  as  ".  The  Sol- 
dier's Wife,'' — "  Love  in  a  Shower," 
— and  one  composition  which  we 
should  like  to  have  heard  as  the  title  is 
a  taking  one,  "  Lines  to  Aggravation." 
Just  as  the  party  are  thinking  of  break- 
ing up,  they  are  suddenly  delighted  by 
a  bright  and  beautiful  apparition. 

"  When  in  an  instant  every  eye  was  drawn 
To  one  bright  object  on  the  upper  lawn  : 
A  fair  procession  from  the  mansion  came, 
Unknown  its  purport,  and  unknown  its  aim. 
No  gazer  could  refrain,  no  tongue  could  cease, 
^t  seem*d  an  embassy  of  love  and  peace. 
Nearer  and  nearer  still  approach  the  train- 
Age  in  the  van  transform'd  to  youth  again. 
Sir  Ambrose  gazed,  and  scarce  believed  his  eyes  ; 
'Twas  magic,  memory,  love,  and  blank  surprise; 
For  there  his  venerable  lady  wore 
The  very  dress  which,  sixty  years  before, 
Had  sparkled  on  her  sunshine  bridal  morn — 
Had  sparkled,  ay,  beneath  this  very  thorn  ! 
Her  hair  was  snowy  white,  o'er  which  was  seen— 
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Emblem  of  what  her  bridal  cheeks  had  been — 
A  twin  red  rose — no  other  ornament 
Had  pride  suggested,  or  false  feeling  lent ; 
She  came  to  grace  the  triumph  of  her  lord, 
And  pay  him  honours  at  his  festive  board. 
Nine  ruddy  lasses  follow'd  where  she  stepp'd  ; 
White  were  their  virgin  robes,  that  lightly  swept 
The  downy  grass ;  in  every  laughingeye 
Cupid  bad  skulk'd,  and  written  "  Victory." 
What  heart  on  earth  its  homage  could  refuse  ? 
Each  tripp'd,  unconsciously,  a  blushing  Muse. 
A  slender  chapletof  fresh  blossoms  bound 
Their  clustering  ringlets  ina  magic  round. 
And,  as  they  slowly  uiovtd  across  the  green, 
Each  in  her  beauty  seera'd  a  May-day  quetn. 
The  first  a  wreath  bore  in  her  outstretch'd  hand, 
The  rest  a  single  rose  upon  a  w  and  ; 
Their  steps  were  measured  to  that  grassy  throne 
Where,  watching  them,  Sir  Ambrose  sat  alone. 
They  stopp'd, — when  she,  the  foremostof  the  row, 
Curtsied,  and  placed  the  wreath  upon  his  brow  : 
The  rest,  in  order  pacing  by  his  bower, 
In  the  loop'd  wreath  left  each  her  single  flower, — 


Then  stood  aside.-What  broke  the  scene's  repose  ? 
The  whole  assembly  clapp'd  their  hands  and  and  rose 
The  Muses  charm'd  them  as  they  form'd  a  ring, 
And  look'd  the  very  life  and  soul  of  Spring  '. 
But  still  the   white-hair'd  dame  they  view'd  with 

pride, 
Her  love  so  perfect,  and  her  truth  so  tried. 
Oh,  sweet  it  is  to  hear,  to  see, to  name, 
Unquench'd  affection  in  the  palsit  d  frame — 
To  think  upon  the  boundless  raptures  past, 
And  love,  triumphant, conqueiing to  the  last!" 

Sir  Ambrose,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
heart,  makes  a  speech, — as  good  prob- 
ably as  any  he  ever  made  in  Parlia- 
ment,—it  is  crowned  with  three  times 
three ;  and,  if  the  Lord  Chancellor 
had  been  present,  would  have  been  by 
nine  times  nine, — and  then  the  "  May 
Day  with  the  Muses"  is  at  an  end,  and 
the  company  fade  away  among  the  trees, 
on  their  various  avocations. 


m'keeyok's  voyage  to  Hudson's  bay. 


[A  few  months  relaxation  from  professional  studies  duringthe  summer  of  the  year  1812, 
and  a  very  liberal  offer  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  induced  me  to  become  the  medical 
attendant  on  his  Lordship's  colony,  about  to  depart  for  Hudson's  Bay. 

The    notes    which  I    took  during  that    very  interesting  voyage,  have  lain   by  me  ever 
since  ;  nor  is  it  probable  they  would  ever  have  emerged  from  obscurity,  but  for  the  un- 
precedented interest  which  the  affairs  of  that  part  of  the  noithern    world  have  of  late 
excited,  and  for  the  present  convenient  and  popular  form  of  publication. 
Dublin,  Aug.  26,  1819. 


Sunday,  July  25. 

npHIS  day,  while  sailing  thro'  strag- 
-*-  gling  ice,  one  of  the  men  on  the 
quarter-deck  observed,  at  a  few  yards 
distance,  a  silver  bear  and  her  two 
young  cubs.  The  captain  immediately 
ordered  the  jolly-boat  to  be  lowered, 
and  muskets,  pistols,  cutlasses,  &c.  to 
be  got  in  readiness.  All  things  being 
prepared,  Mr.  'Fidier,  Mr.  Cockerell, 
the  first  mate,  with  one  or  two  more, 
set  out  in  pursuit  of  them.  We  were 
all  leaning  over  the  deck,  waiting  with 


them  on  her  back,  and  dived  under  wa- 
ter to  a  considerable  distance  ;  when 
exhausted,  she  made  to  the  ice  for  shel- 
ter. This  she  did  several  successive 
times.  The  gentlemen  who  went  out 
for  the  purpose  of  shooting  her,  were  so 
justly  affected  at  the  sight,  that  they 
humanely  returned  to  the  ship  without 
discharging  their  muskets.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  poor  bear  apprehended  dan- 
ger. After  getting  on  a  detached  piece 
of  ice,  she  again  clasped  her  young  ones 
with  the  greatest  tenderness,  and  con- 


the  greatest  anxiety  lor  the  interesting  tim]ed  her  heart_meitirig  Cnes  !    In  a 

scene   that    we  expected    to    witness.  bout  ten  minutes?  another  party*  not 

They  had  not  got  many  yards  from  the  &uh-     t  tQ  flie  same  correct  sensibiiitv 

vessel,  when  I  beheld  a  very  affecting  ag  ^he  former>  went  in         uit  of  her> 

sight :  the  mother,  observing  their  ap-  Immediately  on  observing  this,  she   a- 
proach,  and  aware  of  their  intention,        •    tQok  her  g  on  her  back  .  one 

set  up  a  most  doleful  cry,  and  presently  .  n;       linder  water?  at  anotiierj 

clasped  her  two  young  ones  within  her  escapin    to  the  ;ce  for  refuge.     When 

two  fore-paws.     First  she  would  look  the  •  had       t  witbin  a  short  dis. 

at  one,  then  at  another,  and  again  re- 
sume her  piteous  cry.     Perceiving  the        *  it  might  be  added,  of  monsters  in  the 

men   to  approach  still  nearer,  she  got  shape  of  men,  or  human  savages  !— Editor. 
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tance  of  her,  they  all  fired.  The  moth- 
er, however,  had  covered  her  young 
cubs  so  effectually,  that  she  alone  was 
wounded  ;  one  of  the  balls  entered  her 
chest.  The  scene  that  followed  was, 
if  possible,  still  more  affecting  than  that 
we  had  already  witnessed. 

Though  mortally  wounded,  she  re- 
tained within  her  fond  embraces  her 
tender  young.  It  looked  as  though  the 
iron  grasp  of  death  could  not  tear  asun- 
der those  ties  of  affection  which  bound 
her  to  them.  Still  she  would  fondly 
gaze  at  one,  then  at  another,  occasional- 
ly renewing  her  piteous  cries  which  had 
now  become  much  more  feeble.  But 
the  purple  current  of  life  was  ebbing 
fast  through  the  wound  :  her  sides  heav- 
ed— her  eye  became  glassy  and  dim — 
she  looked  at  her  }roung  ones — gave  a 
convulsive  sob — laid  down  her  head, 
and  expired  ! 

After  this,  they  had  no  difficulty  in 
taking  the  young  cubs.  They  in  vain, 
however,  endeavoured  to  loose  them 
from  their  parent's  embraces.  Even 
while  dragging  her  up  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  they  still  kept  their  hold.  When 
they  had  got  her  on  board,  she  was 
immediately  skinned. f  When  the  skin 
was  removed  they  put  it  into  the  cage 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  young 
cubs.  As  they  roared  most  hideously 
from  the  time  they  were  torn  from  the 
mother,  we  were  in  hopes  that  this 
might  pacify  them  ;  and  it  did  so :  it 
was  no  sooner  introduced,  than  they 
laid  their  heads  down  on  it,  and  growl- 
ed in  a  very  affecting  manner.  When 
any  one  attempted  to  touch  it,  they 
roared  very  loud,  and  appeared  much 
more  irritable  than  usual.  They  were 
brought  home,  and  sold  in  London  at  a 
very  high  price. | 

t  On  examining  the  wound,  I  found  the 
ball  had  passed  through  the  arch  of  the  aor- 
ta, and  had  longed  in  the  intercostal  mus- 
cles of  the  opposite  side  I  cut  out  the  parts, 
and  immersed  them  in  a  bottle  filled  with 
spirits  ;  but  one  of  the  crew,  an  unfortunate 
Irishman,  got  hold  of  it  in  some  way  or  oth- 
er, and  being  fonder  of  whiskey  than  mor- 
bid anatomy,  drank  the  fluid  in  which  I 
had  them  preserved,  and  thus  spoiled  my 
preparation. 

X  The  great  attachment  which  the  she- 
bear  has  for  her  young,  is  well  known  to  the 
American  hunter.  iNo  danger  can  induce 
her  to  abandon  them.     Even  when  they  are 


When  detached  from  its  young,  how 
very  different  is  the  character  of  the  po- 
lar bear  from  that  I  have  just  described. 
It  is  then  a  most  formidable  animal,  be- 
ing apparently  the  natural  lord  of  those 
frozen  regions.  Every  other  animal 
shudders  at  his  approach,  considering  it 
as  the  signal  for  immediate  destruction. 
The  seals  either  retire  to  their  subma- 
rine dwellings,  or  conceal  themselves 
in  the  crevices  of  the  ice-islands  ;  while 
the  bear,  stalking  along  with  solemn 
majesty,  "  faces  the  breeze,  raises  his 
head,  and  snuffs  the  passing  scent, 
whereby  he  discovers  the  nearest  route 
to  his  odorous  banquet."  A  favourite 
poet,  with  great  truth  and  beauty,  thus 
describes  the  march  of  this  formidable 
animal : — 

*'  There,  through  the  piny  forest  halfabsorbed, 
Rough  tenant  of  tliose  shades,  the  shapeless  bear, 
With  dangling  ice, all  horrid, stalks  forlorn; 
Slow-paced,  and  sourer  as  the  storms  increase, 
He  makes  his  bed  beneath  the  inclement  drift, 
And  with  stern  patience,  scorning  weak  complaint, 
Hardens  his  heart  against  assailing  want." 

They  who  are  possessed  of  such  un- 
common strength,  and  defend  them- 
selves when  beset,  with  such  extraor- 
dinary obstinacy,  that  even  the  natives 
of  the  country  never  venture  to  attack 
them  but  in  parties  of  eight  or  ten,  and 
even  then  are  often  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  one  or  more  of  their  number. 
Though  to  a  skilful  rifleman  the  danger 
is  very  much  diminished,  the  bear  is 
still  an  animal  of  tremendous  strength 
and  fierceness,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  adventure. — Captain  Lewis 
tells  us,  that  one  evening  the  men  in  the 
hindmost  of  the  canoes  discovered  a 
large  silver  bear  lying  in  the  open 
grounds,  about  300  paces  from  the  riv- 
er. Six  of  them,  all  good  hunters,  set 
out  to  attack  him,  and  concealing  them- 
selves by  a  small  eminence,  came  un- 
perceived  within  forty  paces  of  him. 
Four  of  them  now  fired,  and  each  iodg- 

sufficiently  grown  to  be  able  to  climb  a  tree, 
her  anxiety  for  their  safety  is  but  little  di- 
minished. At  that  time,  if  hunted,  her  first 
care  is  to  make  her  young  climb  to  a  place 
of  safety.  If  they  shew  any  reluctance,  she 
beats  them,  and  having  succeeded,  turns 
fearlessly  on  her  pursuers.  Perhaps,  in  the 
animal  economy,  maternal  affection  is  al- 
most always  commensurate  with  the  help- 
lessness of  the  young. — See  Bradbury's 
Travels  in  America. 
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ed  a  ball  in  his  body;  two  of  them  di- 
rectly through  the  lungs.  The  justly- 
enraged  animal  sprung  up,  and  ran 
open-mouthed  at  them.  As  he  came 
near,  the  two  hunters  who  had  reserved 
their  fire  gave  him  two  wounds,  one  of 
which  breaking  his  shoulder,  retarded 
his  motion  for  a  moment ;  but  before 
they  could  reload  he  was  so  near  that 
they  were  obliged  to  run  to  the  river, 
and  before  they  reached  it  he  had  al- 
most overtaken  them.  Two  jumped 
into  the  canoe,  the  other  four  separated, 
and  concealing  themselves  in  the  wil- 
lows, fired  as  fast  as  each  could  load. 
They  struck  him  several  times,  but 
they  only  exasperated  him  ;  and  he  at 
last  pursued  two  of  them  so  closely, 
that  they  jumped  down  a  perpendicular 
bank  of  twenty  feet  into  the  river;  the 
bear  sprang  after  them,  and  was  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  hindmost,  when  one  of 
the  hunters  on  shore  shot  him  in  the 
head,  and  killed  him.  They  dragged 
him  to  the  shore,  and  found  that  eight 
balls  had  passed  through  his  body  in 
different  directions. 

Barentz,  in  his  voyage  in  search  of 
a  north-east  passage  to  China,  had  mel- 
ancholy proofs  of  the  ferocity  of  these 
animals  in  the  island  of  Nova  Zembla, 
where  they  attacked  his  men,  seizing 
them  in  their  mouths,  carrying  them 
off,  and  devouring  them  in  sight  of  their 
comrades.  "  On  the  6th  of  September," 
observes  this  interesting  writer,  "  some 
sailors  again  landed  to  seek  for  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  stone,  a  species  of  diamond, 
of  which  a  sufficient  quantity  is  also 
found  in  the  Isle  of  Slates.  During 
this  search,  two  of  the  sailors,  sleeping 
by  one  another,  a  white  bear,  very 
lean,  approached  them  softly,  and  seiz- 
ed one  by  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The 
sailor,  not  knowing  what  it  was,  cried 
out,  '  Who  has  seized  me  thus  behind  ?' 
His  companion,  having  raised  his  head, 
said,  '  Holloa  !  my  dear  friend,  it  is  a 
bear  !'  and  immediately  rising,  ran  a- 
way.  The  bear  bit  the  unfortunate 
man  in  several  parts  of  the  head,  and 
having  quite  mangled  it,  sucked  the 
blood.  The  rest  of  the  persons  who 
were  on  shore,  to  the  number  of  twenty, 
immediately  ran  with  their  firelocks 
and  pikes,  and  found  the  bear  devour- 
ing the  body.     On   seeing  the  men,  he 


ran  towards  them  with  incredible  fury, 
threw  himself  upon  one  of  them,  carried 
him  away,  and  tore  him  to  pieces,  which 
so  terrified  them  that  they  all  fled. 
Those  who  remained  in  the  vessel,  see- 
ing them  thus  flee,  and  return  towards 
the  shore,  jumped  into  the  boats,  and 
rowed  with  all  their  force  to  receive 
them.  When  they  had  landed,  and  be- 
held this  lamentable  spectacle,  they  en- 
couraged the  others  to  return  with  them 
to  the  combat,  that  all  together  they 
might  attack  this  ferocious  animal. 
Three  of  them  advanced  a  little,  the 
bear  still  continuing  to  devour  his  prey, 
without  being  at  all  disturbed  at  the 
sight  of  thirty  men  so  near  him.  The 
two  pilots  having  fired  three  times 
without  hitting  the  animal,  the  purser 
advanced  a  little  further,  and  shot  the 
bear  in  the  head,  close  by  the  eye, 
which  did  not  cause  him  to  quit  his 
prey  ;  but  holding  the  body  always  by 
the  neck,  which  he  was  devouring,  car- 
ried it  away  as  yet  almost  quite  entire. 
Nevertheless,  they  then  perceived  that 
he  began  to  totter  ;  and  the  purser  go- 
ing towards  him,  with  a  Scotchman, 
they  gave  him  several  sabre  wounds, 
without  his  abandoning  his  prey.  At 
length  the  pilot  Geyser,havinggiven  him 
a  violent  blow  with  the  butt-end  of  his 
firelock  on  the  muzzle,  which  brought 
him  to  the  ground,  the  purser  leaped 
upon  him,  and  cut  his  throat.  The 
two  bodies,  half-devoured,  were  inter- 
red in  the  Isle  of  Slates,  and  the  skin  of 
the  bear  was  carried  to  Amsterdam." 

Frequently  they  attack,  and  even  at- 
tempt to  board  armed  vessels,  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  shore,  and  are 
sometimes  repelled  with  great  difficulty. 
While  on  land  they  prey  on  foxes, 
hares,  martins,  and  young  birds;  they 
also  eat  various  kinds  of  berries,  which 
they  may  chance  to  find  while  ranging 
through  the  trackless  desert.  During 
these  excursions  they  not  unfrequently 
enter  the  habitations  of  the  natives,  and 
carry  off  one  of  the  party.  Mr.  Howes, 
one  of  the  inland  governors,  mentioned 
to  me,  that  one  evening  he  and  his  com- 
panions were  sitting  in  their  wigwam 
enjoying  a  social  hour  after  a  hard  day's 
hunting,  when,  on  a  sudden,  they  found 
one  of  their  party  to  disappear.  A 
white  bear  had,  in  fact,  carried  him  off 
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by  the  skirts  of  his  coat.  They  all  im- 
mediately sallied  out  in  pursuit  of  him, 
which,  when  the  bear  observed,  he  in- 
stantly dropped  his  prey  and  made  off 
into  the  woods.  It  is  said  that  the  best 
mode  of  repelling  them,  on  these  occa- 
sions, is  by  the  smell  of  burnt  feathers. 
During  the  summer  months,  being  al- 
lured by  the  scent  of  the  carcases  of 
whales,  seals,  &c.  they  venture  out  on 
the  ice.  They  have  been  seen  on  some 
of  those  islands  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  eighty  miles  from  land,  preying 
and  feeding  as  they  float  along.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  they  retire  and  immerse 
themselves  deep  beneath  the  snow; 
here  they  pass  the  long  and  dreary  arc- 
tic winter,  and  do  not  again  appear  un- 
til the  return  of  spring. 

The  whole  animal  is  white  except  the 
point  of  the  nose,  and  the  claws,  which 
are  of  a  deep  black  colour ;  the  ears  are 
rather  small  and  sharp  ;  the  eyes  small, 
and  of  a  deep  jet-black.  The  following 
are  its  generic  characters,  as  given  by 
Professor  Jamieson,  in  his  Lectures  on 
Natural  History,  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

Front  Teeth.  Six  both  above  and 
below ;  the  two  lateral  ones  of  the 
lower-jaw  longer  than  the  rest,  and  lob- 
ed,  with  small  or  secondary  teeth  at 
their  internal  base. 

Canine  teeth,     -     -     solitary. 

Grinders,  five  or  six  on  each  side, 
the  first  approximated  to  the  canine 
teeth. 

Tongue       -     -     -       smooth. 

Snout    -     -     -     -       prominent. 

Eyes  furnished  with  a  militating 
membrane. 

The  hair  is  of  a  great  length,  and  the 
limbs  are  of  an  enormous  size,  and  of  a 
very  unseemly  shape.  I  have  tasted 
the  flesh  of  the  one  we  killed,  and 
think  it  by  no  means  bad  eating  ;  it 
had,  however,  rather  a  fishy  taste.  The 
paw,  when  dried  and  smoked,  is  con- 
sidered a  delicious  morsel.  Among  the 
Chinese  the  flesh  is  considered  as  one 
of  the  greatest  rarities,  insomuch,  that, 
as  t)u  Halde  informs  us,  the  emperor 
will  send  fifty  or  a  hundred  leagues  into 
Tartary  to  procure  them  for  a  great 
entertainment.  At  the  approach  of 
winter  they  become  extremely  fat;  a 
hundred  pounds  have  been  taken  from 


a  single  beast  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Their  skins  are  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  By  the  Esquimeaux  they  are 
used  for  the  purpose  of  making  boots, 
shoes,  and  other  articles  of  dress,  In 
this  country  they  are  sold  principally 
for  covers  of  coach  boxes.  The  length 
of  the  one,  whose  history  I  have  relat- 
ed, measured  thirteen  feet.  The  ten- 
dons, when  split,  are  used  by  the  Es- 
quimeaux as  a  substitute  for  thread  :  for 
which  purpose,  if  we  might  judge  by 
the  neatness  of  their  workmanship,  it 
answers  admirably.  They  appear  to 
be  confined  to  the  coldest  parts  of  our 
globe,  being  found  as  far  north  as  any 
navigators  have  yet  been  able  to  pene- 
trate. 

August  1.  This  day,  about  ten  o'- 
clock A.  M.j  we  got  sight  of  the  north 
shore,  distant  about  ten  leagues.  The 
whole  of  this  coast  exhibited  a  very 
barren  appearance;  the  mountains  ris- 
ing suddenly  out  of  the  sea,  and  being 
composed  of  rocks,  which  are  thinly 
covered  with  black  peat  earth. 

Several  fires  were  kindled  along  the 
shore,  for  the  purpose,  we  presumed,  of 
giving  us  notice  that  the  natives  intend- 
ed visiting  us.  Our  conjectures  we 
soon  found  to  be  true,  for,  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  word  was 
brought  down  to  the  cabin  that  the  Es- 
quimeaux Indians  were  in  sight.  This 
being  an  event  long  and  anxiously  wish- 
ed for,  we  all  hastened  on  deck  imme- 
diately. They  were  not  more  than 
thirty  yards  from  the  ship.  The  ice 
being  very  thick,  they  were  obliged  to 
carry  their  canoes  and  articles  for  traf- 
fic almost  the  entire  way.  When  they 
had  got  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
vessel,  they  all  set  up  a  loud  cry,  every- 
one repeating  the  word  chimo,  chimo,* 
which,  in  their  language,  signifies  trade. 
They  had  no  sooner  got  along-side  fchsa 
they  began  to  traffic.  The  articles 
which  they  offered  for  sale  were — 
whalebone,  bags  of  blubber,  with  half- 
frozen,  half-putrid  flesh  ;  skins  of  dif- 
ferent animals,  as  of  the  bear,  rabbit, 
hare,  seal,  and  deer ;  dried  salmon,, 
dogs,  a  i'ew  fresh  fowls  ;  toys  <»j'  various' 
kinds,  as  models  of  their  canoes,  dres- 
ses, &c. 

*  The  word  chimo  is  also  made  use  of  as 
a  te'm  of  friendship. 
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In  return  they  got  glass  beads,  old 
knives,  hatchets,  buttons,  pins,  and  nee- 
dles ;  gimblets,  scissors,  pieces  of  old 
iron  hoops,  which  they  prized  very 
highly  ;  brass  rings,  tin-pots,  kettles, 
saws,  files,  &c. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  feelings  of  gratification,  de- 
light, and  surprise,  which,  in  hurried 
succession,  passed  through  my  mind  on 
first  getting  a  view  of  these  untutored 
savages ;  their  manners,  persons,  dress, 
language,  every  thing,  in  short,  so  com- 
pletely different  from  what  we  are  ac- 
customed to  in  civilized  life,  that  one 
would  almost  fancy  them  the  natives  of 
a  different  planet  altogether. 

In  stature  the  Esquimeaux  is  inferi- 
or to  the  generality  of  Europeans.  I 
have  never  seen  any  of  them  exceed 
five  feet  in  height,  excepting  one,  who 
was  five  feet  four  inches.  Their  faces 
are  broad,  and  approach  more  to  the 
rounded  form  than  that  of  the  Europe- 
an ;  their  cheek-bones  are  high  ;  their 
cheeks  round  and  plump,  mouth  large, 
and  lips  slightly  everted  ;  the  glabella, 
or  interval  between  the  eyes,  is  flat  and 
very  broad;  the  nose  is  small,  but  not 
flat,  as  some  writers  have  described  ; 
their  eyes,  in  general,  are  of  a  deep 
black;  some,  however,  are  of  a  dark 
chesnut-colour;  they  appear  very  small, 
owing  to  the  eye-lids  being  so  much  en- 
cumbered with  fat ;  the  head  is  large  ; 
hair  uniformly  long,  lank,  and  of  a 
black  colour ;  their  eye-lids  appeared 
tender, owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  piercing 
winds  and  strong  glare  of  light  reflected 
from  the  snow  in  winter-time  ;  the  ears 
are  situated  far  back  on  the  head,  and 
are  moveable  ;  their  bodies  are  large, 
square,  and  robust,  chest  high,  shoul- 
ders very  broad  ;  their  hands  and  feet 
remarkably  small  ;*  there  is,  however, 
no  sudden  diminution  ;  both  extremi- 
ties appear  to  taper  from  above,  down- 
wards in  a  wedge-like  shape.  Their 
boots  and  shoes  being  made  of  undres- 
sed leather,  being  also  very  clumsy,  I 
did  not  for  some  time  take  particular 
notice  of  their  feet,  I  happened,  how- 
ever, to  observe  one  of  the  men  on  the 
quarter-deck  endeavouring  to  draw  on 

*  Small  hands  and  feet  tliey  possess  in 
common  with  the  Chinese,  Kamschatkans, 
New  Hollanders,  Peruvians,  and  Hottentots. 


a  pair  of  boots,  which  he  had  just  pur- 
chased from  the  man  whose  measure- 
ment I  have  given  ;  the  leg  passed  on 
easy  enough  until  it  came  to  the  lower 
part,  when  it  was  suddenly  arrested, 
nor  could  he  force  it  further,  though  he 
tugged  and  pulled  for  a  considerable 
time.  They  are  of  a  deep  tawney,  or 
rather  copper-coloured  complexion. 
The  assertion  that  they  have  got  no 
beard  must  be  treated  as  an  idle  tale  ; 
the  fact  is,  it  no  sooner  appears  than, 
from  motives  of  comfort,  and,  perhaps, 
of  cleanliness,  they  pluck  it  out  by  the 
root,  having  no  more  convenient  way 
of  removing  it.  I  recollect  bringing 
one  of  the  young  men,  whose  beard  was 
just  beginning  to  make  its  appearance, 
down  to  the  cabin,  and  showing  him 
the  mode  of  using  a  razor  :  the  poor 
fellow  appeared  highly  delighted  ;  he 
placed  himself  before  a  glass,  and  really 
imitated  the  process  of  shaving  very 
well;  however,  he  nicked  himself  in 
two  or  three  places,  at  which  he  laugh- 
ed very  heartily.  I  did  not  remark 
that  difference  of  voice  in  the  young  and 
adult,  which  is  so  very  remarkable  in 
these  countries ;  males  and  females, 
young  and  old,  had  all  the  same  low, 
husky,  whispering  kind  of  voice.f 

j  This  hoarse,  whispering  kind  of  voice 
was  very  observable  in  the  young  Esqui- 
meaux who  was  at  Edinburgh  last  year  ; 
though  he  had  been,  when  I  saw  him,  near 
eight  months  in  the  country,  he  still  spoke, 
in  ordinary  conversation,  as  if  he  were 
whispering.  He  was  a  very  fine  young 
man,  aged  about  nineteen,  and  had  been  a 
widower  for  a  considerable  time.  It  was 
surprising  to  see  how  soon  he  adopted  the 
European  customs  :  when  shewn  into  a 
room,  he  bowed  very  gracefully,  and  was 
very  mild  and  tractable  in  his  manners. 
This  poor  fellow  had  been  drifted  out  to  sea 
in  his  canoe  near  a  hundred  miles,  when  he 
fortunately  met  with  one  of  the  homeward- 
bound  Greenland  ships,  which  took  him  up. 
I  saw  him  exhibit  several  times  while  he  re- 
mained at  Leith ;  one  day,  in  particular, 
the  whole  population  of  the  country  appear- 
ed assembled  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing 
this  interesting  sight.  The  shore  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  the  shrouds  of  every  ves- 
sel, the  tops  of  all  the  houses,  were  actually 
swarming  with  people.  He  was  this  day  to 
row  in  his  canoe  against  a  twelve-oared  gal- 
ley. At  a  given  signal  they  started  :  in  a 
few  seconds,  however,  though  the  brawny 
Scotchmen  rowed  with  all  their  might,  the 
Esquimeaux  was  several  yards  before  them. 
After  getting  on  a  considerable  distance, 
having  made    all  things  tight,  he  capsized 
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The  dresses  of  this  singular  people  boots  are  drawn  tight  about  their  knees 

are  very  curious  •  and,  considering  the  by  means  of  a  running-string  ;  their 

rude  instruments  with  which  they  are  shoes   are  made  to  tie  in  close  to  the 

manufactured,  of  uncommon  neatness,  ankle  by  the  same  contrivance.     The 

They  are  made  of  the  skins  of  the  rein-  women's  boots  are  made  to  come  up  as 

deer,  seals,  and  birds.     The  outer  gar-  high  as  the  hips ;  they  are  at  this  part 


ment  resembles  somewhat  a  waggon- 
er's smock-frock ;  it  is  not,  however, 
so  long  or  so  loose  ;  it  is  sewed  up  in 
the  front  as  high  as  the  chin.  To  the 
top  part  a  cap  or  hood  is  fastened,  re 


very  wide,  and  made  to  stand  off  by 
means  of  a  strong  bow  of  whalebone 
passed  round  the  top.  Into  these  they 
put  the  children  when  tired  of  carrying 
them   on   their  backs.       In   place    of 


rembling  very  much  the   head  of  the  thread  they  make  use  of  the  sinews  of 

cloaks  now  so  much  used  in  these  coun-  the  rein-deer,  the  fibres  of  which  they 

tries  :  in  cold  or  wet  weather  they  draw  split  very   fine,  and  afterwards   twist 

this  over  their  heads,  and  by  means  of  them  in  double  or  triple  plies,  according 

a  running  string,  they  can  make  it  lie  as  they  are  required.     Their   needles 

as  close  to  the  face  as  they  choose,  are  made  either  of  ivory,  or  of  the  very 

The  women's  jackets  differ  somewhat  fine  bones  of  birds  and  fishes.     A  few 

from  those  of  the  men;  the  hood  is  of  them,however,have  got  steel  needles, 

much  larger,  and  the  bottom,  instead  of  For  the  purpose  of  guarding  off  the 

being  cut  even  round  like  the   men's,  intense  light  reflected  from  the  snow, 

slopes  downwards,  forming,  both  be-  they  make  use  of  a  very  ingenious  kind 

hind  and  before,  a  long  flap,  the  point-  Gf  spectacles,  or  snow-eyes,  as  they  call 

ed  extremity  of  which  reaches  below  them.     They  are    formed   from    one 

the  knees.     Many  of  the  women  had  a  solid  piece  of  wood,  and  are  excavated 

train  to  their  jackets  sufficiently  long  on  the  inside  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 

to  reach    to  their    heels.      The    wo-  jng  the  bridge  of  the  nose  and  project- 


men's  jackets  also  differ  from  those 
of  the  men  in  being  more  profusely  or- 
namented with  stripes  of  different  col- 
oured skins,  which  are  inserted  in  a 
very  neat  and  tasty  manner.  This  outer 
garment  is  most  usually  made  of  seal- 
skins ;  some  of  them,  however,  are 
made  of  deer-skins  ;  others  of  bird's- 


ing  part  of  the  eye-ball.  Opposite  to 
either  eye  is  a  narrow  transverse  slit, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  In  front 
they  are  sloped  off  on  either  side  at  an 
oblique  angle.  At  top  there  is  a  small 
horizontal  ledge,  which  projects  out  for 
about  an  inch.  They  are  tied  behind 
by  means  of  a  slip  of  seal-skin,  which 


skins,  neatly  sewed  together.  A  few  of  is  attached  to  either  extremity  of  the 
them,  I  observed,  wore  under  their  ou-  wood.  The  one  that  I  have  got  in  my 
ter-jacket  a  kind  of  garment  not  unlike  possession  measures  about  four  inches 
a  shirt,  and  consisting  of  a  number  of  in  length  and  two  in  breadth.  Mr. 
seals'  bladders  sewed  together.  Their  EHjs  asserts,  that  when  they  would  ob- 
breeches  are  formed  either  of  seal-skin  serve  any  object  at  a  great  distance, 
or  of  the  thin-haired  skins  of  the  rein-  they  commonly  look  through  them  as 
deer ;  they  are  gathered  at  top  like  a  we'do  through  a  telescope, 
purse,  and  tisd  round  their  waists.  Their  canoes  are  deserving  of  par- 
Their  boots  and  shoes  are  formed  of  ticular  attention,  as  well  from  the  pecu- 
the  same  materials,  and  are  soled  with    Harity  of  their  form  as  for  their  neatness, 

and  even  elegance  with  which  they  are 
constructed.  They  are  in  general  a- 
bout  twenty  feet  long,  two  feet  broad 
at  the  widest  part,  and  of  an  oblong 
shape.  The  frame-work  is  made  of 
pieces  of  wood  or  whalebone,  fastened 
together  by  means  of  the  sinews  of  ani- 
mals ;  they  are  covered  with  seal-skin 
parchment  all  over,  with  the  exception 
of  a  central  aperture,  which  is  large 
enough  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man  j 


the  skin  of  the  sea-horse.     The  men's 

himself  iu  his  canoe,  and  appeared  at  the 
opposite  side.  He  then  waited  until  his  al- 
most exhausted  competitors  came  up  to  him, 
and  again  ilew  along  with  the  swiftness  of 
an  arrow.  In  this  way  he  went  on  for  near 
two  hours.  At  the  close  of  the  contest  a 
subscription,  to  a  very  large  amount,  was 
made  for  him,  with  which  the  captain  pur- 
chased several  articles  of  wearing  apparel, 
as  also  a  number  of  hatchets,  saws,  tin-pots, 
&.c.  to  bring  over  with  him  as  pix>c:ev;ts  to 
h  is  countrymen. 
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into  this  the  Esquimeaux  thrusts  him- 
self up  to  the  waist,  his  feet  being 
stretched  forward.  To  the  central 
opening  a  flat  hoop  is  fitted,  rising  a- 
bout  a  couple  of  inches  ;  to  this  a  skin 
is  attached,  which  he  fastens  so  tight 
about  him  as  to  exclude  all  wet;  the 
rim  also  serves  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing any  water,  which  may  have  lodged 
on  the  deck,  from  getting  into  the  ca- 
noe. The  paddle  of  the  Esquimeaux 
is  about  ten  feet  long :  narrow  in  the 
centre ;  and  broad  and  flat  at  the  ex- 
tremity :  when  seated  in  his  canoe  he 
takes  hold  of  it  by  the  centre,  dips  ei- 
ther end  in  the  water  alternately,  and 
thus  he  moves  with  incredible  celerity  ; 
so  that  an  English  boat,  with  twelve 
oars,  is  not  able  to  keep  up  with  him.* 
The  broad  flat  part  is  generally  inlaid, 
in  a  very  tasty  and  fanciful  manner, 
with  portions  of  sea-horse  teeth,  cut  in- 
to a  variety  of  form-,. 

The  dexterity  with  which  they  man- 
age these  canoes  is  really  astonishing. 
No  weather  can  prevent  them  from  go- 
ing out  to  sea  ;  they  venture  out  in  the 
midst  of  tempestuous  whirlwinds,  and 
•driving  snows,  with  as  much  compo- 
sure as  if  it  were  a  perfect  calm.  Even 
though  the  sea  should  break  over  them, 
in  an  instant  they  are  seen  flying  along 
the  ridge  of  the  wave. 

But  what  appears  still  more  extraor- 
dinary, is  the  power  they  possess  of 
completely  upsetting  themselves  in  their 
canoes,  so  as  to  hang  perpendicularly 
under  the  water.  I  shall  relate  an  in- 
stance of  this.  Captain  Turner  was 
one  day  standing  on  the  quarter-deck 
while  the  Indians  were  along-side  trad- 
ing ;  he  observed  at  some  distance  an 
Esquimeaux  paddling  up  and  down,  as 
if  for  amusement :  having  made  a  sign 
to  him  to  come  over,  he  told  him  he 
would  give  him  a  knife  and  a  few  nee- 
dles, in  case  he  would  capsize  himself 
in  his  canoe.  The  Indian  immediately 
made  tight  all  his  running-strings,  lap- 
ped some  skins  about  his  body,  and  hav- 
ing thus  secured  himself  from  the  water 
entering,  he  looked  at  Captain  Turner 
with  a  very  significant  air ;  he  then  in- 
clined his  body  towards  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  instantly  dipped  down  ; 
here  he  remained  suspended  for  a  k\v 
seconds,  when   he  appeared  at  the  op- 


posite side  in  his  former  upright  posi- 
tion. This  he  did  three  successive 
times.  When  he  had  done,  he  shook 
himself,  laughed  very  heartily,  and,  af- 
ter getting  his  knife  and  needles,  pad- 
dled off. 

The   value  which  they  set  on  their 
canoes  is,  as  we  might  naturally  sup- 
pose, very  great  ;    indeed,  they   will 
very  rarely  part  with  them,  unless  they 
get  in  exchange  a  considerable  number 
of  valuable  articles,  such  as  a  tin-pot,  a 
kettle,  a  saw,  and  perhaps  a  few  gim- 
blets.     Captain  Turner  purchased  one 
of  the  neatest  I  think  I  have  ever  seen  : 
it  was  quite  new,  and  was  very  beauti- 
fully  ornamented.     The   hoop  which 
surrounds  the  central  aperture,  instead 
of  wood,  was  made  of  highly-polished 
ivory.     The  workmanship  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  paddle   was  exquisite. 
Before  the  owner  parted  with  it  he  pad- 
dled up  to  an  elderly  man  at  some  dis- 
tance, whom,  the  captain  told  us,  was 
his  father ;  which,  indeed,  we  had  con- 
jectured, as  well  from  his  aged  appear- 
ance as  from  the  great   respect    this 
young  man  appeared  to  pay  to  him. 
After  deliberating  for  some  time  he  re- 
turned, and  told  Mr.  Turner  he  should 
have  the   canoe,  and  immediately  set 
about  emptying  it  of  its  contents.    The 
articles  which  he  took  out  he   put  into 
his  father's ;  and  having  given  it  up  to 
the  captain,  he  stretched  himself  quite 
flat  behind  his  parent,  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands  ;  here  he  lay  quite  com- 
posed, without  the   smallest    motion. 
The  father   having  received    his  tin- 
pot,  kettle,  hatchet,  and   a  couple  of 
files,  rowed  off.     The   day  following 
we  heard  that  this  poor  fellow  had  slip- 
ped off  from  behind  his  father  while  on 
their  way  to  shore,  and  was  drowned. 

The  avidity  of  these  poor  people  for 
traffic,  exceeded  any  thing  I  could  have 
had  an  idea  of.  Many  of  them,  after 
parting  with  all  their  goods,  stripped 
themselves  almost  naked,  and  began  to 
dispose  of  their  clothes  for  the  merest 
trifles.  One  man  gave  a  very  beauti- 
ful seal-skin  jacket  for  an  old  rusty 
knife.  Another  parted  with  his  breech- 
es and  boots  for  a  file  and  a  few  nee- 
dles. Another  with  a  complete  suit  of 
clothes  for  a  saw  and  a  few  pieces  of 
old  iron*    At  length,  thinking  they  had 
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exhausted  our  entire  stock  of  hardware, 
they  began  to  barter  with  the  ship's 
crew  for  their  old  clothes.  It  frequent- 
ly afforded  us  a  humorous  sight  to  see 
those  poor  creatures  disposing  of  their 
whole  and  comfortable,  though  rudely- 
formed  garments,  for  a  seaman's  old 
working-jacket,  or  perhaps  for  an  old 
checked  shirt,  through  the  numerous 
rents  and  apertures  of  which  their  cop- 
per-coloured skin  here  and  there  made 
its  appearance.  They  generally  pad- 
dled away  in  a  great  hurry,  after  com- 
pleting the  bargain,  fearing  lest  the  pur- 
chaser might  possibly  repent ;  an  ap- 
prehension which  I  could  assure  them 
was  quite  groundless.  One  of  them 
purchased  an  old  red  night-cap  from 
the  cook,  and  having  adjusted  it  on  his 
head,  he  looked  at  himself  in  a  glass, 
and  laughed  most  immoderately. 

Several  of  them  had  bags  of  blubber, 
mixed' with  half-putrid,  half  frozen  flesh; 
these  they  offered  for  sale  with  great 
eagerness,  and  appeared  very  much  sur- 
prised that  they  got  no  purchasers. 
Being  anxious  to  examine  their  con- 
tents, I  was  induced  to  buy  one  ;  on 
opening  it,  however,  such  a  shocking 
stench  proceeded  from  it,  that  1  very 
cheerfully  restored  it  to  the  original 
possessor.  I  had  no  sooner  returned  it 
to  him,  than  applying  the  open  extremi- 
ty to  his  mouth,  he  took  a  drink  from 
it,  licked  his  lips,  and  laid  it  aside  very 
carefully.  Others  had  rawseal's-ilesh, 
which  they  also  seemed  to  consider  a 
great  luxury.  I  have  frequently  seen 
them  take  out  a  piece,  eat  a  portion  of 
it,  and,  when  done,  lick  their  lingers 
and  lips,  as  if  they  had  been  feeding 
on  the  fragments  of  some  sumptuous 
banquet. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  number 
of  canoes  that  were  alongside  the  ship 
(no  less  than  forty),  they  frequently 
tilted  against  each  other;  when  this 
happened,  they  did  not  appear  at  all 
irritated,  but  rowed  aside  with  the 
greatest  good-humour.  A  few  of  them 
made  off  without  giving  any  thing  in  re- 
turn for  the  articles  they  had  got  from 
us  ;  the  rest  did  not  appear  to  notice 
it,  nor  did  they  at  all  interfere.*    After 

*  This,  however,  arose  a  good  deal,  I  fan 
cy,  from  their  companions  being-  so  much 
occupied  in  trading. 

4         ATHENE UM  VOT,.  7.2. 


paddling  away  a  few  yards  from  the 
ship,  they  generally  turned  about  and 
laughed  very  heartily  at  those  whom 
they  had  thus  tricked.  When  disap- 
pointed in  any  article  which  they  ex- 
pected to  get,  they  appeared  very  much 
irritated. 

I  recollect  seeing  on  the  canoe  of 
one  of  the  men  an  apparently  very  nice 
skin  ;  I  immediately  held  up  a  file  to 
the  Indian,  and  then  pointed  to  the  skin, 
thus  intimating  that  I  wished  to  ex- 
change with  him.  On  close  examina- 
tion, however,  I  found  that  it  was  com- 
pletely rotten,  and  all  over  in  holes, 
and  signified  to  him  that  I  did  not  think 
it  sufficient  value  for  the  file.  He  im- 
mediately took  up  his  paddle,  and  wind- 
ing it  round  his  head,  made  a  desperate 
blow  at  me,  the  full  benefit  of  which  I 
should  have  received,  but  for  the  celer- 
ity with  which  I  made  up  the  gangway. 

Several  of  the  men  had  bows  and 
arrows  ;  they  could  not,  however,  be 
induced  to  part  with  them,  owing,  as 
the  captain  supposed,  to  their  being 
then  at  war  with  some  neighbouring 
tribe  of  Indians. 

During  the  fir  *  Jay  we  were  not  vis- 
ited by  any  of  the  women  ;  the  follow- 
ing morning,  however,  about  ten  o'- 
clock, a  large  boatful  came  alongside, 
and  in  about  an  hour  afterwards  seve- 
ral others.  The  women's  boat,  or 
umiak,  as  they  term  it,  differs  very 
math  in  form  from  that  of  the  men,  be- 
ing entirely  open  at  top,  and  so  large 
as  to  be  capable  of  carrying  thirty  or 
forty  persons.  They  are  made  of  the 
same  materials  as  those  of  the  men.  In 
the  first  boat  that  arrived  there  were 
about  twenty  women,  and  the  same 
number  of  children.  At  the  stern  of  it 
I  observed  an  aged  infirm  old  woman, 
with  a  thoughtful  melancholy  counte- 
nance ;  there"  was  also  something  wild 
and  unsettled  in  her  looks.  A  highly- 
polished  plate  of  brass  surrounded  her 
forehead,  somewhat  like  a  coronet  ; 
her  hair  was  collected  into  small  bobs, 
by  means  of  the  sinews  of  animals,  and 
from  each  was  suspended  the  tooth  of 
some  land-animal.  In  other  respects 
her  dress  was  iike  that  of  the  rest :  she 
appeared  to  have  the  command  of  the 
whole,  as  none  of  them  bartered,  even 
flie   awst  trifling  article,  without   her 
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permission.  I  uniformly  observed  that 
men  and  women,  when  they  had  gotten 
any  thing  in  exchange,  immediately 
commenced  licking  it,  to  intimate,  as  I 
afterwards  learned,  that  it  was  then 
their  property.  While  trading  with 
the  women,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  how  far  they  were  from  des- 
pising all  sort  of  authority  ;  they  all 
appeared  attentive  to  the  voice  of  wis- 
dom, which  time  and  experience  had 
conferred  on  the  aged.  It  is  age  which 
teaches  experience,  and  experience  is 
the  only  source  of  knowledge  amongst 
a  barbarous  people.  I  remarked  that 
several  of  the  mothers  pointed  repeat- 
edly to  the  children's  heads,  as  I  sup- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  ; 
in  this,  however,  I  was  quite  mistaken, 
as  they  have  for  their  children  the 
greatest  affection,  and  do  not  part  with 
them  for  any  consideration.  I  under- 
stood afterwards,  that  it  was  merely  to 
recommend  them  to  my  notice,  in  order 
that  I  might  give  them  something.  The 
children,  most  of  whom  were  about  nine 
or  ten  years  old,  appeared  of  very  lively 
dispositions,  and  many  of  them  were 
really  very  well  look.  g.  I  did  not  ob- 
serve that  they  reprimanded  them  in 
any  way  ;  indeed,  I  am  told  that  this 
is  never  done.  Liberty  is  their  darling 
passion  ;  it  is  this  which  makes  life  sup- 
portable, and  to  it  they  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  every  thing ;  their  education 
is  directed,  therefore,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cherish  this  disposition  to  the  ut- 
most. Reason,  they  say,  will  guide 
their  children  when  they  come  to  the 
use  of  it,  and  before  that  time  their 
faults  cannot  be  very  considerable  ;  but 
blows,  by  producing  a  slavish  motive  to 
action,  might  damp  their  free  and  mar- 
tial spirit. 

A  few  of  the  women  had  young  chil- 
dren at  the  breast.  I  recollect  one  in 
particular,  who,  while  very  busy  trad- 
ing, was  much  annoyed  with  the  crying 
of  her  young  squaw,  about  six  months 
old,  which  she  had  in  the  hood  of  her 
garment.  Unwilling  to  be  at  the  trou- 
ble of  holding  it  to  the  breast,*  she 
went  up  to  the  stern  of  the  boat,  where 

*  I  may  here  remark,  that  their  breasts, 
though  very  long  and  flaccid,  are  by  no 
means  of  sufficient  length  to  throw  over 
their  shoulders,  as  some  have  asserted. 


the  old  woman  was  sitting,  and  took  out 
a  small  bag  of  blubber,  applied  the  open 
extremity  to  the  infant's  mouth,  and 
pressing  it  beneath  her  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, she  in  this  way  forced  a  quantity 
of  it  into  the  young  thing's  mouth  ;  the 
crying  immediately  ceased,  and,  in  a 
few  minutes  the  young  savage  was  fast 
asleep. 

When  the  women  had  disposed  of 
their  merchandise,  they  all  cried  out, 
"  Twa  wi,  twa  wi ;"  and  then  pointed 
to  the  ship,  thus  intimating  their  wish 
that  we  should  leave  them. 

In  the  evening  about  sixty  of  them, 
men,  women,  and  children,  came  on 
board.  The  women  appeared  highly 
delighted  with  the  dancing,  and  imitated 
it  very  closely.  We  shewed  three  or 
four  of  the  men  the  bears  we  had  taken 
on  the  ice.  They  appeared  very  much 
terrified  at  the  sight  of  them,  and  utter- 
ed something  which  I  could  not  under- 
stand. One  of  them  pointed  to  his 
side,  where  I  observed  a  large  scar  ;  he 
then  made  a  growling  kind  of  noise,  and 
ran  away  with  great  speed.  I  thence 
concluded  that  this  poor  fellow  had 
been  bit  by  a  bear  some  time  previous. 
Tea  beins  announced,  we  brought  sev- 
eral of  them  down  to  the  cabin,  and 
placed  before  them  wine,  rum,  sugar, 
bread,  milk,  and  a  variety  of  other 
things  ;  but  they  rejected  them  all  with 
the  greatest  disgust ;  sugar  they  ap- 
peared to  dislike  particularly.  Every 
one  of  them,  I  observed,  spit  it  out, 
and  cleansed  their  mouths  after  it. 

We  happened  to  have  for  dinner  that 
day  some  very  nice  roast  pork,  and  be- 
ing anxious  to  see  if  they  would  eat  of 
it,  I  placed  a  large  slice  of  it  on  a  plate 
before  one  of  them  ;  I  also  laid  a  knife 
and  fork  before  him.  He  appeared  to 
like  the  meat  well  enough,  but  his  knife 
and  fork  he  managed  very  badly  ;  for 
instead  of  introducing  the  piece  on  the 
fork  into  his  mouth,  the  point  of  it  went 
off  to  his  cheek,  while  the  hand  went  to 
his  mouth.  I  was  much  amused  with 
this  singular  instance  of  the  strong  force 
of  habit.  The  children  behaved  them- 
selves remarkably  well.  We  c  raid  not, 
however,  prevail  on  them  to  sit  more 
than  a  few  minutes  in  one  position. 
When  placed  in  a  chair,  they  would 
look  down  on  either  side  of  it,  jump  up, 
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and  run  about  the  cabin.  Being  anx- 
ious to  hear  what  the  mother  would  say 
in  case  I  attempted  chastising  one  of 
them,  I  began  to  pull  the  ears  of  a  very 
fine  boy,  about  twelve  years  old,  who 
was  sitting  beside  me.  The  mother 
immediately  stood  up,  and  gave  me  a 
very  fierce  angry  look.  Observing  that 
she  was  much  displeased,  I  immediate- 
ly began  to  pat  him  on  the  head,  and 
gave  him  a  few  beads.  She  instantly 
recovered  her  good-humour,  and  cried 
out,  "  Chimo,  chimo."  There  was 
only  one  of  them  attempted  to  pilfer. 
Happening  to  look  round  rather  sud- 
denly, 1  observed  one  of  them  slipping 
a  silver  spoon  into  his  boot.  I  imme- 
diately arrested  his  hand,  took  the 
spoon,  and  shewed  it  to  his  companions. 
He  did  not  appear  at  all  ashamed  of 
being  detected,  but  laughed  very  hear- 
tily. 

About  ten  o'clock  they  left  us  ;  the 
greater  part  of  them  made  towards  the 
shore,  to  which  they  were  directed  by 
the  placid  light  of  a  full  unclouded 
moon.  We  gazed  after  them  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  until  at  length  they  were 
lost  in  the  shadowy  line  of  land  which 
lay  before  us.  Those  who  remained 
about  the  ship,  slept  on  the  ice  the  en- 
tire night,  with  merely  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  few  seal-skins.  Before  retir- 
ing to  rest,  I  observed  them  take  from 
their  canoes  some  raw  seal-flesh  and 
bags  of  blubber,  on  which  they  appear- 
ed to  feast  very  sumptuously. 

I  remarked,  that  one  of  them  kept 
watch  in  turn  during  the  entire  night ; 
he  walked  about  on  the  ice  with  a  har- 
poon in  his  hand.  This  I  fancy  was 
more  from  a  dread  of  being  attacked 
by  the  bears,  than  from  any  apprehen- 
sion they  had  of  being  attacked  by  the 
Europeans.  A  few  of  us  remained  on 
deck  until  a  very  late  hour;  at  one 
time  watching  every  motion  of  our  nor- 
thern friends,  at  another,  gazing  with 
astonishment  and  delight  on  the  bril- 
liant and  impressive  scenery  with  which 
we  were  surrounded.  While  thinking 
on  the  miserable  condition  of  the  squal- 
lid  inhabitants  of  this  dreary  inhospita- 
ble climate,  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  following  beautiful  lines  of  Cow- 
per  : — 


"  Within  the  enclosure  of  your  rocks 
Nor  herds  have  ye  to  boast ,  nor  bleating  flocks  ; 
No  fertilizing  streams  your  fields  dividt , 
That  showjrevers'd,  the  villas  on  their  Aid  : 
No  gro  es  have  ye  ;  no  cheerful  sound  of  bird, 
Or  voice  of  turtle,  in  your  land  is  heard  ; 
No  grateful  eglantine  regalt  s  the  smell 
Of  those  that  walk  at  evenir.; ,  whera  you  dwell.*" 

Of  their  religious  opinions  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  but  little.     Our  im- 
perfect acquaintance   with    their  lan- 
guage ;  their  avidity  for  traffic,  which 
was  so  great  as  to  prevent  their  attend- 
ing to  any  enquiries  on  such  matters  ; 
these,  together  with  the  shortness  of 
our  stay  among  them,  rendered  it  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  any  thing  of  a  sat- 
isfactory nature  on  that  subject.    Some 
have  very  foolishly  supposed  that  they 
adored  a  small    figure    resembling  a 
bear,  and  made  from  the  tooth  of  the 
sea-horse  :  it  is,  however,  merely  in- 
tended as  a  kind  of  amusement  during 
their  long  and  tedious  winter-evenings. 
From   the  body,   which  is  perforated 
with  a  number  of  small  holes,  hangs  a 
slender  piece  of  stick,  pointed  ;  and,  on 
this,  they  endeavour  to  catch  the  bear, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  the  cup  and 
ball  is  used  by  the  boys  in  this  country. 
The  following  conversation,  which 
is  related  by  the  accurate    historian 
Crantz,  to  have  passed  between  a  con- 
verted Greenlander  and  one  of  the  Mo- 
ravian  missionaries,  will  probably  af- 
ford a  better  idea  of  their  religious  sen- 
timents than  any  account  I  could  give. 
The  missionary  having  expressed  his 
wonder  how  they  could  formerly  lead 
such  a  senseless  life,  void  of  all  reflec- 
tion, one  of  them  answered  as  follows  : 
"  It  is  true  we  were  ignorant  heathens, 
and  knew  nothing  of  a  God  or  a  Sav- 
iour ;  and,  indeed,  who  should  tell  us 
of  him,  till  you  came? — But  thou  must 
not  imagine,  that  no  Greenlander  thinks 
about  these  things.     I,  myself,  have  of- 
ten thought  a  kajak  (boat),  with  all  its 
tackle  and  implements,  does  not  grow 
into  existence  of  itself;  but  must  be 
made  by  the   labour  and  ingenuity  of 
man,  and  one  that  does  not  understand 
it  would  directly  spoil  it.     Now,  the 
meanest  bird  has  far  more  skill  display- 
ed in  its  structure  than  the  best  kajak, 
and  no  man  can  make  a  bird.     But 
there  is  a  still  far  greater  art  shown  in 
the  formation  of  a  man  than  of  any  oth 
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er  creature.  Who  was  it  that  made 
him  ?  I  bethought  me,  he  proceeded 
from  his  parents,  arid  they  from  their 
parents.  But  some  must  have  been  the 
first  parents  :  whence  did  they  come  ? 
Common  report  informs  they  grew  out 
of  the  earth.     But  if  so,  why  does  it 


had  so  long  desired  it."  They  all  be- 
lieve in  a  future  state,  but  differ  vpry 
much  with  regard  to  its  nature  and  sit- 
uation. In  general,  they  imagine  it  to 
be  a  better  state  than  this  temporal  life, 
and  that  it  will  never  end.  As  they 
procure  the  greater  part  of  their  food 


not  still  happen  that  men  grow  out  of  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  therefore 
the  earth  ?  And  from  whence  did  this  many  of  them  place  their  Elysium  in 
same  earth  itself,  the  sea,  the  sun,  the  the  abysses  of  the  ocean,  or  bowels  of 
moon,  and  stars,  rise  into  existence  ?  the  earth,  and  think  the  deep  cavities 
Certainly  there  must  be  some  Being  of  the  rocks  are  the  avenues  leading  to 
who  made  all  thesi*  things — a  Being  it.  There,  they  imagine,  dwells  a 
that  always  was,  and  can  never  cease  Tonjarink  and  his  mother ;  there  a 
to  be.  He  must  be  inexpressibly  more  joyous  summer  is  perpetual,  and  a  shin- 
mighty,  knowing,  and  wise,  than  the  ing  sun  obscured  by  no  night ;  there  is 
wisest  man.  He  must  be  very  good  the  fair  limpid  stream,  and  an  exube- 
too;  because,  every  thing  that  he  has  ranee  of  fowls,  and  their  beloved  seals, 
made  is  good,  useful,  and  necessary  for  and  these  are  all  to  be  caught  without 
us.     Ah!  did  I   but  know  him,  how  toil;  nay,  they  are  even  found  in  a 


would  I  love  him  and  honour  him  ! 
But  who  has  seen  him  ?  Who  has  con- 
versed with  him? — none  of  us  poor 
men.  Yet  there  may  be  men  too  that 
know  something  of  him.  Oh  !  could 
I  but  speak  with  such  !      Therefore, 


great  kettle  ready  drest.  But  to  these 
places  none  must  approach,  except 
those  that  have  been  dexterous  and  dil- 
igent at  their  work  ;  that  have  perform- 
ed great  exploits,  have  mastered  many 
whales  and  seals,  have  undergone  great 


(said  he)  as  soon  as  ever  I  heard  you    hardships,  have  been  drowned  in  the 
speak  of  this  Great  Being,  I  believed  it    sea,  or  died  in  childbed, 
directly  with  all  my  heart,  because  I 
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J'l^HE  marriage  party  were  to  meet 
-^  in  a  little  lonesome  dell,  well 
known  to  all  the  dwellers  round  St. 
Marj^'s  Loch.  A  range  of  bright 
green  hills  goes  southward  from  its 
shores,  and  between  them  and  the  high 
heathery  mountains  lies  a  shapeless 
scene  of  cliffs,  moss,  and  pasture,  par- 
taking both  of  the  beauty  and  the  gran- 
deur between  which  it  so  wildly  lies. 
All  these  cliffs  are  covered  with  na- 
tive birch  trees,  except  a  few  of  the 


all  that  mountainous  region.  It  was 
in  one  of  these  circles  of  beautiful  her- 
bage, called  by  the  Shepherds  "  The 
Queen  Fairy's  Parlour,"that  Mark  Kerr 
and  Christian  Lindsay,  who  had  been 
long  betrothed  were  now  to  be  made 
man  and  wife.  It  was  nearly  surround- 
ed by  large  masses,  or  ledges  of  loose 
rocks,  piled  to  a  considerable  height 
upon  each  other  by  some  strong  con- 
vulsion, and  all  adorned  with  the  bud- 
ding and  sweet-breathing  birches,  while 


loftiest  that  shoot  up  their  bare  points  the  circle  was  completed  by  one  over- 

in  many  fantastic  forms;  that  moss,  shadowing  cliff  that  sheltered   it  from 

full  of  what  the  shepherds  call  "hags,"  the  north  blast,  and   on    whose  airy 

or  hollows  worn  by  the  weather,  or  dug  summit  the  young  hawks  were  shrilly 

out  for  fuel,  waves,   when  the   wind  and  wildly  crying  in  their  nest, 

goes  by,  its  high  rich-blossomed  and  The  bridegroom   was  sitting  there 

fragrant  heath;    and  that  pasturage,  with  his  bride,  and  her  bridesmaid; 

here  and  there  in  circular  spots  of  em-  and  by  and  by,  one  friend  after  another 

erald  verdure,  affords  the  sweetest  sus-  appeared  below  the  natural  arch  that 

tenance  to  the  sheep  to  be  found  among  all  dropping  with  wild  flowers,  formed 
*  SeeAth.  vol-xi.p.  430. 
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the  only  entrance  into  this  lonely  Tab- 
ernacle.    At  last  they  all  stood  up  in  a 
circle  together — shepherds  decently  ap- 
parelled,— shepherdesses  all  dressed  in 
raiment  bleached  whiter  than  the  snow 
in  the  waters  of  the  mountain-spring, 
and  the  grey-headed  Minister  of  God, 
who,  driven   from  his  kirk  by  blood- 
thirsty persecution,  prayed  and  preach- 
ed in  the  wilderness,  baptized  infants 
with  the  water  of  the  running  brook, 
and  joined  in  wedlock,  the   hands  of 
those  whose  hearts  longed  to  be  united 
in  those  dark  and  deadly  times.     Few 
words  were  uttered  by  the  gracious  old 
man  j  but  these  few  were  solemn  and 
full  of  cheer,  impressed  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  wedded  pair,  by  the  tremulous 
tones  of  a  voice  that  was  not  long  for 
this  world,  by  the   sanctity  of  his  long 
white  locks  unmoved  by  a  breath   of 
air  and  by  the  fatherly  and  apostolical 
motion  of  his  uplifted  hand,  that  seemed 
to  conduct  down  upon  them  who  stood 
in  awe  before  him  the  blessing  of  that 
God  who  delighteth  in  an  humble  heart. 
The  short  ceremony  was  now  closed, — 
and  Mark  Kerr  and  Christian  Lindsay 
were  united,  till  death  should  sunder 
them  on  earth  to  reunitethem  in  heaven. 
Greetings  were  interchanged, — and 
smiles  went  round,  with  rosy  blushes, 
and  murmuring  and  whispering  voices 
of  irreproachable  mirth.    What  though 
the  days  were  dark,  and  the  oppressor 
strong  ?  Here  was  a  place  unknown  to 
his  feet ;  and  now  was  a  time  to  let  the 
clear  sparkling  fountain  of  nature's  joy 
well  up  in  all  hearts.     Sadness   and 
sorrow   overshadowed   the  land  ;   but 
human  life  was  not  yet  wholly  a  waste  ; 
and  the  sweet  sunshine  that  now  fell 
down  through  a  screen  of  fleecy  clouds 
upon  the  Queen  Fairy's  Parlour,   was 
it  not  to  enliven  and  rejoice  all  their 
souls  ?  Was  it  not  to  make  the  fair  bride 
fairer  in  her  husband's  eyes — her  smile 
brighter,  and  the  ringlets  more  yellow 
as  they  hung  over  a  forehead  that  wore 
its  silken  snood  no  longer,   but  in  its 
changed   covering    gracefully  showed 
that  Christian  Lindsay  was  now  a  wife? 
The  tabor  and  the  pipe  were  heard  ; 
and  footsteps,  that  left  no  print  on  the 
hard  smooth  verdant   floor,  kept  time 
to  the  merry   measures.     Perhaps  the 
old  man  would  have  frowned  on   such 


pastime — perhaps  Covenanters  ought 
not  to  have  indulged  in  promiscuous 
dancing — perhaps  it  may  be  said  to  be 
false  that  they  did  so  ;  but  the  Minister 
has  gone  now  to  his  own  hiding-place. 
These  covenanters  were  young,  and 
this  occasion  was  a  happy  one ;  and 
dance  they  did,  most  assuredly,  wicked 
as  it  may  have  been,  and  improper  as 
it  may  be  to  record  such  wickedness. 
The  young  hawks  were  not  si  little 
alarmed ;  and  an  old  ram,  who  happen- 
ed to  put  in  his  twisted  horns;  below 
the  arch,  got  a  fright,  that  made  him 
bound  backwards  out  of  the  enchanted 
circle.  The  hill  blackbird  wondered  ; 
but  he  himself  joined  the  dance  upon 
the  birchen  spray — and  although  no 
great  songster,  he  did  his  best,  and 
chirped  cheerfully  his  notes  in  the  din 
of  the  general  happiness. 

But  as  the  evening  hours  were  ad- 
vancing, the  party  kept  dropping  away 
one  by  one,  or  in  pairs,  just  as  it  had 
gathered  ;  and  the  Fairy  Queen  had  her 
Parlour  all  to  herself  undisturbed,  if  she 
chose  at  night  to  hold  a  court  beneath 
the  lamp  of  the  Moon. 

Where  had  the  young  married  pair 
their  bridal  chamber  ?  Mark  Kerr  had 
a  shealing  on  the  mountain-side,  from 
which  was  just  visible  one  bay  of  St. 
Mary's  Loch.  The  walls  were  built  of 
turf,  and  the  roof  of  heather — and  sur- 
rounded as  it  was  on  all  sides  by  large 
stones,  wooded  cliffs,  knowes,  and  un- 
even eminences,  it  was  almost  as  likely 
to  escape  notice  as  the  nest  of  a  bird,  or 
the  lair  of  a  roe.  Thither  he  took  his 
bride.  Her  little  bridesmaid  had  a 
small  covert  of  her  own,  disfant  only  a 
few  roods,  and  the  friends  could  see 
each  other  standing  at  the  door  of 
each  shealing,  through  the  intercepting 
foliage  of  the  waving  birches  that  hung 
down  their  thin  and  ineffectual  veil  till 
it  swept  the  blooming  heather. 

On  a  small  seat,  framed  of  the  roots 
of  decayed  trees,  Mark  Kerr  was  now 
sitting  with  his  own  sweet  Christian  ; 
when  he  gently  raised  her  head  from 
his  bosom,  and  told  her  to  go  into  the 
shealing,  for  he  saw  people  on  the  hill- 
side, whose  appearance,  even  at  thai 
distance,  he  did  not  like.  Before  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  a  party 
of  soldiers  were  at  hand.     Mark  knew 
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that  he  had  been  observed  for  some 
time  ;  and  to  attempt  escape  with  his 
bride  was  impossible.  So  he  rose  up 
at  their  approach,  and  met  them  with  a 
steady  countenance,  though  there  were 
both  fear  and  sorrow  in  his  heart. 
Christian  had  obeyed  him,  and  the 
shealing  was  silent. 

"  Is  your  name  Mark  Kerr  ?"  "  Yes 
— that  is  my  name."  "  Were  you  at 
Yarrow-Ford  when  a  prisoner  was  res- 
cued and  a  soldier  murdered  ?"  u  I 
was — but  did  all  I  could  to  save  that 
soldier's  life."  "  You  wolf,  you  mang- 
led his  throat  with  your  own  bloody 
fangs — but  we  have  traced  you  to  your 
den,  and  the  Ghost  of  Hugh  Gemmel, 
who  was  as  pleasant  either  with  lad  or 
lass  as  any  body  that  ever  emptied  a 
cup  or  had  a  fall  upon  a  heather,  will 
shake  hands  with  you  by  moonlight  by 
and  by.  You  may  meet  either  in  the 
churchyard,  down  by  the  Loch,  where 
your  Canting  Covenanters  will  bury 
3'ou,  or  down  at  Yarrow-Kirk,  where 
Hugh  was  put  to  bed  with  the  worms, 
in  his  red  coat,  like  a  soldier  as  he  was. 
By  the  Holy  Cod  of  Israel — (is  not 
that  a  lump  of  your  own  slang?) — this 
bayonet  shall  drink  a  stoup  of  your 
heart's  blood." 

Mark  Kerr  knew,  in  a  moment, 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  life.  He  had 
confessed  being  present  on  the  occa- 
sion charged  against  him  ;  and  a  sen- 
tence of  death,  which  an  angel's  in- 
tercession could  not  have  got  reversed, 
was  glaring  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  sol- 
diers. Each  man  seemed  to  kindle  into 
fiercer  fury  as  he  caught  the  fiery  eyes 
around  him.  Their  oaths  and  execra- 
tions exasperated  them  all  into  frenzy  ; 
and  a  wild  perturbed  sense  of  justice  de- 
manding expiation  of  their  murdered 
comrade's  blood,  made  them  deaf  and 
blind  to  every  thing  but  the  suggestions 
of  their  own  irritated  and  inflamed 
hearts.  A  horrid  sympathy  possessed 
them  all ;  and  they  were  as  implacable 
as  a  herd  of  wolves  famished  and  in 
sight  of  their  prey.  There  was  no  mer- 
cy in  any  one  face  there,  else  Mark 
Kerr  would  have  appealed  to  that  man, 
for  his  life  was  now  sweet  and  precious, 
and  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  die.  "I 
know  his  face.  He  is  the  very  man 
that  stabbed  Hugh  when  he  was  down 


with  his  own  bayonet.  How  do  you 
like  that,  sirrah  ?" — and  one  of  the 
soldiers  thrust  his  long  bayonet  through 
Mark's  shoulder,  till  the  point  was  seen 
at  his  back,  and  then  drew  it  out  smear- 
ed with  blood,  and  returned  it  to  its 
sheath,  with  a  grin  of  half-glutted 
vengeance.  The  wounded  man  stag- 
gered at  the  blow  and  sat  down,  nearly 
fainting,  upon  the  seat  where  a  few 
minutes  before  his  bride  had  leant  her 
head  upon  his  bosom.  But  he  uttered 
not  a  word,  and  kept  his  eyes  fixed, 
not  reproachfully,  but  somewhat  sadlv 
and  with  a  faint  expression  of  hope,  on 
the  men  who  seemed  determined  to  be 
his  executioners.  The  pain,  the  sick- 
ness, the  sudden  blasting  of  all  his 
hopes,  almost  unmanned  his  resolute 
heart ;  and  Mark  Kerr  would  have  now 
done  much  to  save  his  life, — and  some- 
thing, perhaps,  even  at  the  expense  of 
Conscience  and  Faith.  But  that  weak 
mood  was  of  short  duration, — and  the 
good  and  brave  man  braced  Up  his 
heart  to  receive  the  doom  of  death. 

Meanwhile  one  of  the  soldiers  had 
entered  the  shealing,  and  brought  out 
Christian  in  his  grasp.  A  loud  shout 
of  laughter,  and  scornful  exultation  fol- 
lowed. "•'  Ho — ho — my  Heath-Cock, 
you  have  got  your  bonny  hen  ? — Catch 
a  Covenanter  without  his  comfort. — Is 
your  name  Grace,  my  bonny  bairn  ?" 
Christian  looked  around,  and  saw  Mark 
sitting  pale  and  speechless,  with  his 
breast  covered  with  clotted  blood.  She 
made  no  outcry,  for  grief,  and  pity, 
and  consternation,  struck  her  dumb. 
She  could  not  move  for  the  soldier  held 
her  in  his  arms.  But  she  looked  in  the 
ruffian's  face  with  such  an  imploring 
countenance,  that  unconsciously  he  let 
her  go,  and  then  she  went  up  tottering 
to  poor  Mark,  and  with  her  white  bridal 
gown  wiped  off  the  gore  from  his  breast, 
and  kissed  his  clayey  and  quivering 
lips.  She  then  ran  to  the  spring  that 
lay  sparkling  among  its  cresses,  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  shealing,  and 
brought  a  handful  of  cold  water,  which 
she  sprinkled  tenderly  over  his  face. 
The  human  soul  is  a  wild  and  terrible 
thing  when  inflamed  with  cruelty  and 
revenge.  The  soldiers  saw  little  mor 
in  all  this  than  a  subject  for  loathsom 
scurrility  and  ferocious  merriment;  and 
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as  Christian  looked  wildly  round  upon 
them,  one  asked,  "  Are  you  his  sister 
— his  cousin — or  his  drab?"  "Oh! 
soldiers — soldiers — I  am  his  wife — this 
blessed  day  was  I  married  to  him.  If 
any  of  you  are  married  men,  think  of 
your  wives  now  at  home — remember  the 
day'they  were  brides,  and  do  not  murder 
us  quite — if,  indeed,  my  Mark  is  not 
already  murdered."  '*  Come,  come, 
Mrs.  Sweetlips,  no  more  whining — you 
shall  not  want  a  husband.  I  will  mar- 
ry you  myself,  and  so  I  dare  say  will 
the  sergeant  there,  and  also  the  corpo- 
ral. Now  you  have  had  indulgence 
enough — so  stand  back  a  bit ;  and  do 
you,  Master  Paleface,  come  forward, 
and  down  upon  your  marrow  bones." 
Mark,  with  great  difficulty,  rose  up, 
and  knelt  down  as  he  was  ordered. 

He  had  no  words  to  say  to  his  bride ; 
nor  almost  did  he  look  at  her — so  full 
was  his  soul  of  her  image,  and  of  holy 
grief  for  the  desolation  in  which  she 
would  be  left  by  his  death.  The  dewy 
breath  of  her  gentle  and  pure  kisses 
was  yet  in  his  heart ;  and  the  happy 
sighs  of  maidenly  tenderness  were 
now  to  be  changed  into  groans  of  incu- 
rable despair.  Therefore  it  was,  that 
he  said  nothing  as  he  knelt  down,  but 
his  pallid  lips  moved  in  prayer,  and 
she  heard  her  name  indistinctly  uttered 
between  those  of  God  and  Christ. 

Christian  Lindsay  had  been  betroth- 
ed to  him  for  Several  years,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  fear  of  some  terrible  evil 
iike  this  had  kept  them  so  long  sepa- 
rate. Dreadful,  therefore,  as  this  hour 
was,  their  souls  were  not  wholly  un- 
prepared for  it,  although  there  is  al- 
ways a  miserable  difference  between 
reality  and  mere  imagination.  She  now 
recalled  to  her  mind,  in  one  compre- 
hensive thought,  their  years  of  innocent 
and  youthful  affection  ;  and  then  the 
holy  words  so  lately  uttered  by  the 
old  man  in  that  retired  place,  alas  ! 
called  by  too  vain  a  name,  u  The 
Queen-Fairy  V  Parlour  !"  The  tears 
began  now  to  flow — they  both  wept — 
for  this  night  was  Mark  Kerr's  head  to 
lie,  not  on  her  bosom,  but  in  the  grave, 
orunburied  on  the  ground.  In  that 
agony,  what  signified  to  her  all  the  in- 
sulting, hideous,  and  inhuman  language 
of  these  licentious  murderers  ?    Thev 


fell  off  her  soul,  without  a  stain,  like 
polluted  water  off  the  plumage  of  some 
fair  seabird.  And  as  she  looked  on  her 
husband  upon  his  knees,  awaiting  his 
doom,  him  the  temperate,  the  merciful, 
the  gentle,  and  the  just,  and  then  upon 
those  wrathful,  raging,  fiery-eyed,  and 
bloody-minded  men,  are  they,  thought 
her  fainting  heart,  of  the  same  kind  ? 
are  they  framed  by  one  God  ?  and  hath 
Christ  alike  died  for  them  all  ? 

She  lifted  up  her  eyes,  full  of  pray- 
ers, for  one  moment  to  heaven,  and 
then,  with  a  cold  shudder  of  desertion, 
turned  them  upon  her  husband,  kneel- 
ing with  a  white-fixed  countenance,  and 
half  dead  already  with  the  loss  of  blood. 
A  dreadful  silence  had  succeeded  to 
that  tumult ;  and  she  dimly  saw  a  num- 
ber of  men  drawn  up  together  without 
moving,  and  their  determined  eyes  held 
fast  upon  their  victim.  "  Think,  my 
lads,  that  is  Hugh  Gemmel's  Ghost 
that  commands  you  now,"  said  a  deep 
hoarse  voice — "no  mercy  did  the  holy 
men  of  the  mountain  show  to  him  when 
they  smashed  his  skull  with  large  stones 
from  the  channel  of  the  Yarrow.  Now 
for  revenge." 

The  soldiers  presented  their  mus- 
kets— the  word  was  given — and  they 
fired.  At  that  moment  Christian  Lind- 
say had  rushed  forward  and  flung  her- 
self down  on  her  knees  beside  her  hus- 
band, and  they  both  fell,  and  stretched 
themselves  out  mortally  wounded  upon 
the  grass. 

During  all  this  scene,  Marion  Scott, 
the  bridesmaid,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  had 
been  lying  affrighted  among  the  brack- 
ens within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  mur- 
der. The  agony  of  grief  had  now  got 
the  better  of  the  agony  of  fear,  and, 
leaping  up  from  her  concealment,  she 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  soldiers, 
and  kneeling  down  beside  her  dear 
Christian  Lindsay,  lifted  up  her  head, 
and  shaded  the  hair  from  her  forehead. 
"  Oh  !  Christian,  your  eyes  are  opening 
— do  you  hear  me  speaking  ?"  "  Yes, 
1  hear  a  voice — is  it  yours,  Mark  ? — 
speak  again."  "Oh  Christian,  it  is 
only  my  voice — poor  Marion's."  "  Is 
Mark  dead—quite  dead  ?"  And  there 
was  no  reply  ;  but  Christian  must  have 
heard  the  deep  gasping  sobs  that  were 
rending  the  child's  heart.     Her  eyes, 
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too,  opened  more  widely,  and  misty  as 
they  were,  they  saw,  indeed,  close  by 
her,  the  huddled  up,  mangled,  and 
bloody  body  of  her   husband. 

The  soldiers  stood  like  so  many 
beasts  of  prey,  who  had  gorged  their 
till  of  blood  ;  their  rage  was  abated — 
and  they  offered  no  violence  to  the  af- 
fectionate child,  as  she  continued  to  sit 
before  them,  with  the  head  of  Christian 
Lindsay  in  her  lap,  watering  it  with 
tears,  and  moaning  so  as  to  touch, 
at  last,  some  even  of  their  hardened 
hearts.  When  blood  is  shed  it  soon 
begins  to  appear  a  fearful  sight  to  the 
shedder — and  the  hand  begins  to  trem- 
ble that  has  let  out  human  life.  Cruel- 
ty cannot  sustain  itself  in  presence  of 
that  rueful  colour,  and  remorse  sees  it 
reddening  into  a  more  ghastly  hue. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  turned  away  in  si- 
lence, or  with  a  half-suppressed  oath — 
others  strayed  off  among  the  trees,  and 
sat  down  together;  and  none  would 
now  have  touched  the  head  of  pretty 
little  Marion.  The  man  whom  they 
shot  deserved  death — so  said  they  to 
one  another — and  he  had  got  it ;  but 
the  woman's  death  was  accidental,  and 
they  were  not  to  blame  because  she 
had  run  upon  their  fire.  So,  before  the 
smell  and  the  smoke  of  the  gun-powder 
has  been  carried  away  by  the  passing 
breeze  from  that  place  of  murder,  all 
were  silent,  and  could  hardly  bear  to 
look  one  another  in  the  face.  Their 
work  had  been  lamentable  indeed.  For 
now  they  began  to  see  that  these  mur- 
dered people  were  truly  bridegroom 
and  bride.  She  was  lying  there  dres- 
sed with  her  modest  white  bridal  gar- 
ments and  white  ribbands,  now  streaked 
with  many  streams  of  blood  from  mor- 
tal wounds.  So,  too,  was  she  who  was 
supporting  her  head.  It  was  plain  that 
a  bridal  party  had  been  this  very  day 
— and  that  their  hands  had  prepared 
for  a  happy  and  affectionate  newly  wed- 
ded pair  that  bloody  bed,  and  a  sleep 
from  which  there  was  to  be  no  awaking 
at  the  voice  of  morn.  They  stood  look- 
ing appalled  on  the  bodies,  while,  on  the 
wild  flowers  around  them,  which  the 
stain  of  blood  had  not  yet  reached, 
loudly  and  cheerfully  were  murmuring 
the  mountain-bees. 

Christian  Lindsay    was    not  quite 


dead,  and  she  at  last  lifted  herself  up  a 
little  way  out  of  Marion's  lap,  and  then 
falling  down  with  her  arms  over  her 
husband's  neck,  uttered  a  few  indistinct 
words  of  prayer,  and  expired. 

Marion  Scott  had  never  seen  death 
before  and  it  was  now  presented  to  her 
in  its  most  ghastly  and  fearful  shape. 
Every  horror  she  had  ever  heard  talk- 
ed of  in  the  hiding-places  of  her  father 
and  relations  was  now  realized  before 
her  eyes,  and  for  any  thing  she  knew  it 
was  now  her  turn  to  die.  Had  she 
dreamed  in  her  sleep  of  such  atrial,  her 
soul  would  have  died  within  her, — and 
she  would  have  convulsively  shrieked 
aloud  on  her  bed.  But  the  pale,placid, 
happy-looking  face  of  dead  Christian 
Lindsay,  whom  she  had  loved  as  an  el- 
der sister,  and  who  had  always  been  so 
good  timber  from  the  time  she  was  a 
little  child,  inspired  her  now  with  utter 
fearlessness — and  she  could  have  knelt 
down  to  be  shot  by  the  soldiers  without 
one  quickened  pulsation  at  her  heart. 
But  now  the  soldiers  were  willing  to 
leave  the  bloody  green,  and  the  leader 
told  Marion  she  might  go  her  ways  and 
bring  her  friends  to  take  care  of  the 
dead  bodies.  No  one,  he  said,  would 
hurt  her.  And  soon  after,  the  party 
disappeared. 

Marion  remained  for  a  while  beside 
the  dead.  Their  wounds  bled  out 
now.  But  she  brought  water  from  the 
little  spring  and  washed  them  all  de- 
cently, and  left  not  a  single  stain  upon 
either  of  their  faces.  She  disturbed  as 
little  as  possible,  the  position  in  which 
they  lay ;  nor  removed  Christian's 
arms  from  her  husband's  neck.  She 
lifted  one  of  the  arms  up  for  a  moment 
to  wipe  away  a  spot  of  blood,  but  it  fell 
down  again  of  itself,  and  moved  no 
more. 

During  all  this  time  the  setting  sun- 
light was  giving  a  deeper  tinge  to  the 
purple  heather,  and  as  Marion  lifted 
up  her  eyes  to  heaven  she  saw  in  the 
golden  west  the  last  relics  of  the  day. 
All  the  wild  was  silent — not  a  sound 
was  there  but  that  of  the  night-hawk. 
And  the  darkening  stillness  touched 
Marion's  young  soul  with  a  trembling 
superstition,  as  she  looked  at  the  dead 
bodies,  then  up  to  the  uncertain  sky 
and  over  the  glimmering  shades  of  the 
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solitary  glen.  The  poor  girl  was  half 
afraid  of  the  deepening  hush,  and  the 
gathering  darkness.  Yet  the  spirits  of 
those  she  had  so  tenderly  loved  would 
not  harm  her  :  they  had  gone  to  Heav- 
en. Could  she  find  heart  to  leave  thein 
thus  lying  together  ? — Yes — there  was 
nothing,  she  thought,  to  molest  the 
dead.  No  raven  inhabited  this  glen  ; 
nothing  but  the  dews  would  touch  them, 
till  she  went  to  the  nearest  hiding-place, 
and  told  her  father  or  some  other 
friends  of  the  murder. 

Before  the  moon  had  risen,  the  same 
party  that  on  the  morning  had  been 
present  at  their  marriage,  had  assem- 
bled on  the  hillside  before  the  shealing 
where  Mark  Kerr  and  Christian  Lind- 
say were  now  lifted  up  together  on  a 
heather-couch,  and  lying  cold  and  still 
as  the  grave.  The  few  maids  and  ma- 
trons who  had  been  in  that  happy  scene 
in  the  Queen-Fairy's  Parlour,  had  not 
yet  laid  aside  their  white  dresses,  and 
the  little  starry  ribband-knots,  or 
bride's  favours,  were  yet  upon  their 
breasts.  The  old  Minister  had  come 
from  his  cave,  and  not  for  many  years, 
had  he  wept  till  now  ;  but  this  was  a 
case  even  for  the  tears  of  an  old  reli- 
gious man  of  fourscore. 

To  watch  by  the  dead  all  night,  and 
to  wait  for  some  days  till  they  could  be 
coffined  for  burial,  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  in  such  times  of  peril.  That 
would  have  been  to  sacrifice  the  living 
foolishly  for  the  dead.  The  soldiers 
had  gone.  But  they  might — no  doubt 
would  return  and  scatter  the  funeral. 
Therefore  it  was  no  sooner  proposed 
than  agreed  to  in  the  afflicted  souls  of 
them  all,  that  the  bridegroom  and  his 
bride  should  be  buried  even  that  very 


night  in  the  clothes  in  which  they  had 
that  morning  been  wedded.  A  bier  was 
soon  formed  of  the  birch-tree  boughs  ; 
and  with  their  faces  meekly  looking  up 
to  Heaven,  now  filled  with  moonlight, 
they  were  borne  along  in  sobbing  si- 
lence, up  the  hills  and  down  along  the 
glens,  till  the  party  stood  together  in 
the  lone  burial-ground,  at  the  head  of 
St.  Mary's  Loch.  A  grave  was  dug 
for  them  there,  but  that  was  not  their 
own  burial-place.  For  Mark  Kerr's 
father  and  mother  lay  in  the  churchyard 
of  Melrose,  and  the  parents  of  Chris- 
tian Lindsay  slept  in  that  of  Bothwell, 
near  the  flow  of  the  beautiful  Clyde. 
The  grave  was  half  filled  with  heather, 
and  gently  were  they  let  down  together, 
even  as  they  were  found  lying  on  the 
green  before  their  shealing,  into  that 
mournful  bed.  The  old  man  after- 
wards said  a  prayer — not  over  them — 
but  with  the  living.  Then  sitting  down 
on  the  grave-stones,  they  spoke  of  the 
virtues  of  the  dead.  They  had,  it  is 
true,  been  cut  off  in  their  youthful 
prime  ;  but  many  happy  days  and 
years  had  been  theirs — their  affection 
for  each  other  had  been  a  pleasant  so- 
lace to  them  in  toil,  poverty,  and  perse- 
cution. This  would  have  been  a  per-1 
plexing  day  to  those  who  had  not  faith 
in  God's  perfect  holiness  and  mercy. 
But  all  who  mourned  now  together 
were  wholly  resigned  to  his  dispensa- 
tions, and  soon  all  eyes  were  dried. 
In  solemn  silence  they  all  quitted  the 
churchyard,  and  then  the  funeral  party 
which  a  few  hours  ago  had  been  a  mar- 
riage one,  dissolved  among  the  hills  and 
glens  and  rocks,  and  left  Mark  Kerr 
and  Christian  Lindsay  to  everlasting 
rest. 


SINGULAR   CASE    OF   CORNEOUS   EXCRESCENCE. 

(Monthly  Magazine.) 


"OAUL  Rodriguez,  a  packer  or 
■*■  warehouseman,  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  was  tall  and  stout,  with  an 
athletic  constitution.  He  was  ob- 
served to  keep  his  head  constantly 
wrapped  up  with  a  handkerchief,  as 
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if  to  conceal  some  large  lupia  or  wen, 
or  some  other  deformity. 

One  day,  when  at  his  labour,  near 
a  heap  of  sugar  hogsheads,  a  barrel 
rolled  down  from  the  top  of  the  pile, 
and  struck  him  on  the  head.     He  fell 
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to  the  ground  senseless,  with  a  great 
effusion  of  blood,  and  was  conveyed 
to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Andrew,  where 
a  large  and  hard  substance  was  dis- 
covered on  the  right  side  of  his  crown, 
or  top  of  the  head.  In  its  circumfer- 
ence it  was  about  fourteen  inches,  and 
divided  into  two  branches,  at  a  little 
distance  from  its  base,  forming  two 
large  crooked  horns,  whose  extre- 
mities, some  inches  in  length,  bent 
back  under  the  ear.  One  of  them,  the 
highest,  was  found  to  be  broken  off, 
about  two-thirds,  from  its  origin  or 
root ;  the  other,  at  the  distance  of 
three  inches  from  its  root,  had  a  much 
smaller  branch  appended  to  it,  which 
protruded  sideways  down  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  cheek.  By  means  of  a  cir- 
cular interval  the  person  could  easily 
reach  at  his  ear.  The  whole  lump 
was  of  a  horny  nature,  and  the  surface 
was  like  that  of  ram's  horns,  striated 
and  full  of  knots,  as  if  formed  of 
successive  layers.  A  fragment  that 
was  burnt  yielded  a  scent  like  animal 
substances  of  the  same  kind,  when 
submitted  to  the  action  of  fire.    - 

The  violence  of  the  blow  from  the 
barrel  had  rent  and  detached  one  of 
the  horns  in  several  places,  and  this 
gave  rise  to  the  bleeding.  Though 
near,  this  enormous  excrescence  had 
no  adherence  with  the  bones  of  the 
cranium.  The  eye-lids  and  forehead 
had  been  swelled  and  puffed  up,  so 
that  the  person  could  but  half  open  his 
right  eye. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  analo- 
gous instances,  which  seem  no  less  re- 
markable, and  are  equally  circumstan- 
tial and  satisfactory. 

In  1599,  De  Thou  saw  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Le  Maine,  a  peasant  named 
Francois  Trouillet,  aged  thirty-five, 
who  had  on  the  right  side  of  his  fore- 
head a  horn,  chamfered  or  fluted  lon- 
gitudinally, spreading  out  and  curving 
to  the  left,  till  the  point  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  cranium.     This  protru- 


sion would  have  inflicted  a  wound,  ii 
he  had  not  submitted,  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  operation  of  cutting  it. 
But  this  was  always  attended  with 
extreme  pain  ;  and  even  roughly  hand- 
ling this  excrescence  excited  un- 
easiness. 

This  peasant  had  retired  into  the 
woods,  to  conceal  this  disagreeable 
deformity  from  the  world  ;  but  one  day 
he  was  pursued  and  overtaken  by  the 
people  belonging  to  the  Marechal  de 
Lavardin,  and,  when  the  valets  pulled 
off  his  bonnet,  to  salute  their  master, 
they  were  overwhelmed  with  asto- 
nishment at  the  sight  of  the  horn. 
Trouillet  was  afterwards  taken  to 
court,  and  presented  to  Henry  IV.  ; 
but,  when  made  a  common  spectacle 
to  the  Parisians,  as  some  singular 
wild  beast,  he  took  it  to  heart,  and 
died  of  chagrin. 

Aldobrandi  reports  the  case  of  a 
young  peasant,  who  carried  on  his 
head  a  horn  about  the  size  of  the  mid- 
dle finger.  He  was  but  a  child,  and 
was  removed  in  1689  to  the  hospital  of 
Bologna,  for  the  excision  of  this 
vegetative  product. 

Mr.  Scudder,  proprietor  of  the  New 
York  Museum,  reports  that  he  has 
seen  and  handled  a  born  seven  inches 
long,  taken  from  the  head  of  an 
elderly  lady,  after  her  death.  It  had 
grown  on  the  mastoid  apophysis,  along 
the  ear,  and  on  the  root  of  another 
horn,  which  had  been  previously  am- 
putated. 

About  six  years  ago,  a  man  was 
exhibited  in  the  Philadelphia  Mu- 
seum, who  had  on  his  sternum  a  horn 
four  inches  in  length,  and  who  felt  no 
other  inconvenience  from  it  than  what 
its  size  and  weight  excited. 

Dr.  Chatard,  of  Baltimore,  relates 
his  having  seen  at  New  York,  some 
years  ago,  an  old  woman  who  had  on 
her  nose  a  horn  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  shaped  like  that  of  the 
rhinoceros. 
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PEVERELL   OF   THE    TEAK. 


A    ROMANCE.      BY    THE    "    AUTHOR    OF    WAVERLEY,"    &.C. 


rjlHIS  title  has  been  announced  in 
-*-  the  Edinburgh  Magazines  as  that 
of  the  novel  which  is  to  succeed  the 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,  by  the  author  of 
Waverley.  Induced  by  this  advertise- 
ment to  look  into  the  early  annals  of 
the  House  of  Peverell,  we  shall  digest 
our  research  into  a  short  sketch. 

In  Pegge's  Bibliotheca  Topographi- 
ca  Britannica,the  twin  castles  of  Bolso- 
ver  and  Peak,  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
are  described.  Bolsover,  was  proba- 
bly erected  by  William  Peverell,  the 
natural  son  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  a  Norman  baron  of  great  trust  and 
power,  who  lived  till  the  7th  year  of 
the  reign  of  Stephen.  This  fortress, 
in  conjunction  with  Peak  Castle,  suffi- 
ced to  overawe  and  keep  in  order  the 
whole  northern  parts  of  the  county. 

William  Peverell,  the  son  of  the 
above,  poisoned  Ranulph  Earl  of  Ches- 
ter, for  which  foul  act  his  estates  and 
employments  were  forfeited  to  the 
crown  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  A 
part  of  the  criminal's  demesnes  con- 
tinued under  this  forfeiture  for  many 
years,  though  another  part  went  to  his 
daughter.  Richard  I.  gave  the  castles 
of  Pecci  and  Bolsoveres  to  his  brother 
John,  the  former  being  considered  as 
almost  impregnable,  and  consequently 
of  much  importance  in  those  restless 
times.  Peak  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Nevills  ;  and  Mr.  Pegge  says — 

"  The  true  designation  of  the  fortress  is 
Peak-Castle,  with  one  small  variation  in  the 
orthography.  It  was  accordingly  some- 
times called  Castle-Peverell."* 

"  It  is  highly  creditable,  that  in  ancient 
times,  long  before  William  Peverell  raided 
his  structure,  there  had  existed  a  fortifica- 
tion at  this  place,  and  that  Peverell  in  his 
erection  made  use  of  the  ruins  thereof. 
The  situation,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  such, 
as  to  induce  invaders  of  every  nation  to 
plant  a  hold  upon  it." 

In  the  6th  volume  of  the  Archaeologia 
(Mr.  King's  Sequel  to  Observations  on 
Ancient  Castles)  it  is  more  picturesque- 
ly stated. 

*  It  is  rather  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  un- 
common name  of  Nigel  oecurs  in  the  very  page  we 
are  quoting. 


"  The  next  castle  which  strikes  us  with 
high  ideas  of  its  great  antiquity,  is  Castle- 
ton  in  Derbyshire  ;  perched  proudly,  like 
a  falcon's  nest,  on  the  summit  of  an  almost 
inaccessible  rock,  high  impending  over  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  most  horrid  and  au- 
gust caverns  that  nature  ever  formed.  The 
eminence  whereon  it  stands  is  nearly  insu- 
lated ;  the  top  of  the  adjacent  hill  over  the 
cavern  being  much  lower,  and  joined,  even 
there,  only  by  a  steep  precipice  falling  from 
the  summit  of  the  one  down  to  the  other. 

"  On  the  west  and  east-sides  the  rock  is 
quite  perpendicular  ;  and  to  the  north  and 
south  so  steep  that  it  cannot  be  ascended 
without  the  utmost  difficulty.  The  whole 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  country  round, 
and  of  the  mountain  called  Mam  Tor,  with 
the  double  foss  of  the  old  encampment  pla- 
ced on  the  highest  brow  of  that  shivering 
mountain. 

"  There  is  not  even  any  tradition  preserv- 
ed of  the  first  building  of  Castleton.  And 
some  herring-bone  work  in  the  waits  shews 
that  it  must  have  been  of  vast  antiquity. 

"  The  ascent  to  it  was  by  a  narrow  wind- 
ing path,  up  a  most  formidable  steep,  where 
a  very  small  band  of  men  might  defy  an 
army  :  and  after  ascending  this  you  find 
the  castle-walls  to  possess  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  summit.  The  great  gate  was  on  the 
pastern  side,  but  it  is  now  destroyed  ;  and  it 
seems  to  have  had  no  mote  or  draw-bridge  ; 
as  indeed  none  would  be  necessary  in  such 
a  situation.  On  entering  the  area  there  ap- 
pear no  vestiges  of  additional  buildings  that 
I  could  trace  ;  but  only  a  large  space  for 
encampment,  with  two  little  turrets,  and  the 
keep  itself. 

'!  After  climbing  the  steep  ascent,  and 
traversing  a  small  part  of  the  brink  of  the 
precipice,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  great 
portal,  the  whole  area  of  the  castle  was  next 
to  be  passed  through,  before  the  keep  (or 
tower  of  residence)  could  be  approached  ; 
which  stands  at  the  remotest,  and  best  pro- 
tected corner  of  the  area  ;  and  bears  evi- 
dent marks  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  Its 
dimensions  within,  like  that  at  Connis- 
borough,  are  small  ;  being  only  21  feet  by 
19 ;  but  the  .walls  are  near  eight  feet  in 
thickness.  It  had  no  entrance  on  the 
ground,  unless  it  was  by  a  very  narrow  wind- 
ing passage  where  you  now  enter,  by  the 
side  of  which  was  a  steep  winding  stair- 
case ;  and  whether  there  was  any  original  en- 
trance even  here  is  perhaps  to  be  doubted." 

In  this  lower  apartment  are  two 
small  loops,  one  to  the  east  and  one  to 
the  north  ;  but  there  was  no  loop  to 
wards  the  outside  of  the  castle,  exc  ept 
one  at  a  great  height.  Indeed  its  an- 
tiquity is  so  remote,  that  the  use  of  the 
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portcullis,  and  of  wells  within  the  wall  the  fortresses,  and  P^ces  of  royal  residence 
e      j        •  .u     u  f  ra;i;ta,,,     during  the  Heptarchy  ;  although  there  un 

for  drawing  up  the  beams  of  military  questfonably  were  during  the  same  period, 
machines,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  many  other  Saxon  fortifications,  consisting 
understood  when  it  was  constructed,  of  entrenchments  of  earth  ;  which  have 
In  the  room  above  the  first  floor  of  the  hitherto,  for  want  of  due  examination  been 
,  re  i  ™„,Wr.     *     considered  by  some  antiquaries  as  the  only 

keep  (if   we  employ    so    modern    a    Saxon  castl  J.. 

phrase)  was  the   great  entrance  by  a        FrQm         gum  our  readers  wiH 

flight  of  steps  from  the  balhum  to    he  ^  .f  the  peak  Castle  be  the 

platform,  at  the  end  of  which  was  the  fe  ^  ^  forthcorm  Novel,  it  af- 
magnificent  portal       Tn  this  chamber    ^  romantic  and  striking  ob- 

were  two  windows,  both  these  were  so  jects  for  Jdescription.  The  barbarous 
guarded,  and  so  deep  in  embrasure,  that  J '  ndour  and  the  sangUinary  crimes  of 
no  weapon  shot  from  the  outside  of  the    ^Normzn  B  though  acted  within 

castle-walls  could  possibly  reach  them.  q(  a  cagfle  whh  Qnl    one  room 

On  the  west  side,  exposed  to  the  conn-  ^  &  fl<J\  and  that  nQt  the  size  of  a 
try,  was  no  window  at  all,  nor  any  modem  cotta?p  parloUr,  could  have  no 
opening  (on  this  side  of  the  building,)  mQre  interestir/site  than  the  Castle  of 
but  the  narrow  loop  near  the  top.     In  pe       and  the  M  gnd  extraordina. 

one  of  the  corners  there  ,s  a  narrow  co»  around  k  Qf  the  gtMy  of 
passage  to  a  small  closet  formed  in  the  jknulphWde^which  is  probably  the 
thickness  of  the  wall;  at  the  opposite  ^  Vncident  of  the  Novel,  we  know 
corner  is  a  similar  closet,  perhaps  the  ^^  Mr  Rhod  in  the  beautiful 
well ;  but  this  is  a  point  of  antiquarian  ^^  ^  peak  Sce  *  stateSj  that  the 
dubiety  In  a  third  corner  is  the  stair-  CQrrectness  of  the  accusation  was  hard- 
case  to  the  upper  state-apartment,  very  d»  tabl  and  that  the  possessor  of 
narrowband  rendered  dangerous  to  in-  ^  ^  honour  0f  the  Peverels,  kings 
vaders  by  several  sharp  turns.     At  the    of  ^  ignornini0usly  fled  to  an- 

top  of  this  stair  in  the  state-apartment,  other  ^J*  sti  atized  with  the 
is  a  curious  arched  dome  of  stone,  very  character  of  aJmurtferer. 
singular  in  its  construction,  but  very  Tq  &  friend  ^  arg  indebted  for  lhe 
neat.  There  is  but  one  window,  a  large  foUo  ■  addit;  but  we  do  not  know 
one  to  the  south  over  the  portal,  and  whence&he  bas  derived  his  ^formation  : 
looking  into  the  balhum  of  the  castle. 

-  -  -  "  He's  now   coining    down  to  levy 

"But  the  most  remarkable    thing    here  Hacfc  w,a;/ on  my  ow-n  territories  :  this  same 

(says  Mr.  King)  is  a  large  nich  in  the  wall,  Peverel  was  the   father  of  the  fair  Mellet, 

on   the  east  side,  with  a   singular  kind  of  who  wag  offered  in  spousal,  with  the  dower 

canopy,  or  ornament,  at  top  ;  which  having  of  jand  aud   ]eaj  to  the  bravest  knight  in 

no  window  belonging  to  it,  nor  any  flue  a-  Christendom  w}10  should  win  her  in  tourna- 

bove  nor  any  outlet  that  could  possibly  in-  ment  -n  the  peak      Fitzgwarine  the  Great 

duce  the  least  suspicion  of  its  serving  for  a  wag  thg  successfui  combatant  <  with  a  proud 
chimney,  leaves  us  room  to  suspect  that  it       eacocke  for  hjs  crest,'  against  Alexander 

might  have  been  designed  for  the  same  pur-  k-       of  Scotjand)  and  a  king  of  France  (I 

pose  as  that  smaller  one  at  Connisborough;  f      et  wj,jch  king)  and  several  knights  of 

and  was  indeed  the  idol  cell,  or  little  idola-  arms      He  brought  her  to  Whittington,  his 

trous  chapel,  in  Pagan  times.     A  circum-  barony  and  domain.»  .  -  . 
stance,  which,  if  it  be  connected  with  that  of  * 

the  digging  up  certain  small  idols  them-        From  a  recent  visit  to  the  spot,  we 
selves,  in  this  neighbourhood,  a  few  years    are  prepared  to  enjoy  with  delight  any 

ago,  will  stilLadd  further  strength  to  our  con-  fine  desdptions  0f  }ts  bold   and  unusual 
elusion,  that  the  castle   was  of  the  highest  r  e„i„u*f.i\ 

antiquity,  and  mav   with  the  greatest   pro-  landscapes.       The    rude    and    fl.ghtful 

priety  be  classed  with  that  of  Connisborough.  hills,  opening  into  the  most  pastoral  val- 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  on  the  north  wall,  leyS   (Such    as    the    vale  of    Castleton, 

there  is  a  very  odd  appearance  of  projecting  wnjch    stretches     from    the     Shivering 

$TJiSfi fte'^L"  5?Ci"  IS  Mam-Tor  all  alongben^h  the  rains  of 

had  been  let  in;  the  sides  of  which  were  the  Peak  Castle,)  and  watered  by  lonely 

placed  beneath  this  cell,  on  purpose  to  ex-  streams,  such  as  the  Wye,  the  Dove, 

elude  it  out  of  the  apartment,  from  a  just  and  the  Derwent,  do  not  present  exter- 

ab^uch!  th^Lr^t Ihtclwo,  I  think,    *&  features  more  worthy  of  the  pen  of 
we  may  now  fairly  conclude,  were  some  of  *  See  Atheneum,  vol.  5,  p.  387. 
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Waverley,  than  do  the  internal  won- 
ders of  this  extraordinary  region.  The 
Peak-cavern  is  in  itself  an  inestimable 
treasure ;  for  imagination  could  not  con- 
ceive a  place  more  suited  to  a  tale  of 
feudal  romance,  and  ruthless  assassina- 
tion. This  tremendous  excavation  is 
750  yards  in  length,  its  entrance  the 
most  grand  and  solemn  that  fancy  could 
devise,  under  an  impending  canopy  of 
a  huge  rocky  arch.  Soon  is  the  light 
of  day  lost  in  its  recesses ;  subterrane- 
ous streams  are  passed,  and  alternately 
we  wind  along  low-roofed  and  rugged 
passages,  dripping  caves,  and  spacious 
domes  possessing  more  than  cathedral 
magnitude  and  more  than  Gothic  gloom. 
But  not  only  this  cavern,  but  the  whole 
of  the  Peak  of  Derby,  must  be  seen  to 
have  the  effects  upon  the  mind  appre- 
ciated. We  never  spent  a  fortnight  of 
more  unmingled  gratification  than  in 
making  a  tour  of  this  remarkable  re- 
gion ;  and  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  such  excursions  are  so  generally 
taken,  we  are  sure  no  recommendation 
of  ours  could  lead  to  a  greater  gratifica- 
tion than  that  of  a  visit  to  the  Peak  of 
Derby.  The  natural  beauties  and  sta- 
lactical  caves  of  Matlock  ;  the  druidical 
remains  of  Robin  Hood's  Leap  and  ad- 
jacent Moor  ;  the  Rocking  Stones,  of 
many  tons  weight,  moved  by  a  finger ; 
the  exploration  of  mines  ;  the  ancient 
baronial  edifice  of  Haddon  Hall ;  the 
more  modern  splendour  of  Chatsworth ; 
the  delights  of  Bakewell  ;  the  wonders 
of  Castleton  and  its  vicinage  ;  the  ebb- 
ing and  flowing  Well ;  and  Buxton  with 
all  its  attractions,  are  within  the  scope 
often  days'  enjoyment;  and  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  district 
of  the  same  extent  in  Europe  which  of- 
fers greater  attractions  to  the  curious  of 
every  class.  But  our  recollected  admira- 
tion of  these  scenes  has  diverted  us  from 


Peverel  of  the  Peak,  to  whose  ruined 
walls  we  paid  a  lengthened  visit,  exam- 
ining their  ancient  remains  with  the  ut- 
most interest.  The  Saxon  Herring- 
bone still  exists  in  the  wall  of  the  Keep. 
The  ballium  and  its  two  square  turrets 
are  in  good  preservation.  The  zig-zag 
ascent  from  Castleton,  on  the  east  side, 
though  you  see  the  castle  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  is  hardly  practicable  without  a 
guide,  and  very  laborious.  But  the 
summit  would  repay  a  hundred  times 
the  toil.  To  the  south  the  sight  re- 
poses on  the  sweet  vale  of  Castleton. 
The  west  is  commanded  by  higher 
mountains,  between  which  and  the 
Peak  runs  a  deep  ravine,  whose  side 
towards  the  Castle  is  a  perfect  preci- 
pice. On  the  north  and  north-east  are 
seen  the  striking  outlets  from  this  hill- 
surrounded  scene,  and  the  famous  Mam- 
Tor,  whose  splintery  rocks  often  de- 
scend with  a  voice  of  thunder  into  the 
valley  below. 

Such  is  the  seat  of  the  once  mighty 
family  of  the  Peverels  and  their  history 
offered  to  the  hand  of  the  Northern 
Magician  ;  who,  if  he  resemble  other 
magicians,  will  find  every  material  for 
enchantment,  from  the  terrific  caverns 
of  Gnomes  or  Banditti,  to  the  loveliest 
scenes  of  nature  in  the  midst  of  her  most 
awful  forms,  the  mist-covered  hill  and 
stormy  upper  peak  ; — and  for  his  hu- 
man pictures  all  the  wilderness  and 
feudal  grandeur  of  those  times  when  the 
Baron's  Keep  rung  to  the  Bard's  song  ; 
his  walls,  filled  with  savage  retainers, 
displayed  manners  and  customs  well 
worth  the  preserving  record  of  such  a 
limner;  and  his  female  companions, 
his  family,  his  friends  and  his  foes,  bore 
a  stamp  and  impress  so  peculiar,  as  to 
be  susceptible  of  being  wrought  into  the 
tapestry  of  fiction  with  all  the  fidelity, 
spirit,  and  interest  of  Ivanhoe. 


APHORISMS,    THOUGHTS,    AND    OPINIONS    ON    MOKALS. 


(European  Magazine.) 

V/1/ITHOUT  command  of  temper,        The  egotism  of  the  sick 

no  one  can  be  sure  of  always 
speaking  the  truth  ;  for  many  persons 
of  both  sexes  utter,  while  under  the  do- 
minion of  passion,  what  they  are  glad 
to  disown  and  explain  away  when  their 
passion  is  over. 


and  of  Un- 
dying, is  as  interesting,  as  that  of  other 
persons  is  wearisome  and  disgusting. 

Who  can  calculate  on  the  mischiefs 
resulting  from  the  weak  boastings  of 
vanity,  uttered  by  impudence,  and  sup- 
ported by  falsehood  ? 
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Occasional  irritability  of  nerves,  and 
secret  anxiety,  may  sometimes  overset 
even  the  finest  temper.  We  must, 
therefore,  denominate  as  fine  tempered, 
not  those  who  are  never  out  of  humour, 
for  where  are  they  to  be  found  ?  but 
those  who  are  most  rarely  thrown  off 
their  guard. 

If  happiness  be  the  goal  in  view,  vir- 
tue and  talent  may  be  called  two  Ara- 
bian coursers,  which,  however  fleet 
and  powerful,  would  never  reach  the 
desired  and  destined  point,  unless  man- 
aged and  guided  by  the  hand  of  Tem- 
per. 

The  talent  exhibited  in  carricatures 
is  of  a  very  low  order  of  humour,  and 
is  of  the  highest  order  of  malignity  ; 
and  there  is  a  little  warp  in  the  mind 
that  takes  delight  in  them. 

Lampoons  of  the  pen,  as  well  as 
lampooHs  of  the  pencil,  are  offensive 
to  good  taste  and  feeling,  though  not 
equally  so  with  the  latter,  as  the  form- 
er are  chiefly  directed  against  mental, 
and,  therefore,  perhaps,  corrigible  im- 
perfections ;  whereas,  the  latter  are 
usually  levelled  at  those  of  the  body, 
which  are,  surely,  more  objects  of  pity 
than  ridicule.  But  though  less  the  de- 
gree of  malice,  the  lampoon  is  of  the 
same  qrality  as  the  carricature  ;  and 
the  mind  that  can  write  the  one,  would 
probably,  if  it  could,  draw  the  other. 

There  exists  not  any  man,  or  wo- 
man, of  an  affectionate  and  generous  na- 
ture, who  would  not  much  rather  blame 
themselves  than  blame  the  object  of 
their  esteem  and  tenderness  ;  and  no 
feeling  is  more  difficult  to  be  borne,  than 
the  conscious  degradation  of  the  being, 
one  has  fondly  adored. 

Who  can  say  to  what  degradation  to 
one's  self,  or  destruction  to  another,  the 
indulgence  of  vanity  may  not  lead  ?  It 
may  only  be  weakness  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  in  the  second  it  may  be  vice. 
A  family  friend,  or  Vami  de  la  mai~ 
son,  (as  the  French  call  him)  may  be 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  a  married 
couple,  unless  he  be  honourable,  and 
the  wife  well-principled  ;  for  he  who  is 
a  guest  at  all  times,  and  welcome  at  all 
hours,  must  sometimes  come  when  a 
cloud  has  gathered  on  the  brow  of  the 
husband,  or  the  wife,  and  the  latter  con- 


trasts, perhaps,  with  the  frowns  of  her 
husband,  the  unruffled  brow,  the  com- 
placent smile,  and  constant  attention  of 
the  visitor  and  friend. — At  such  mo- 
ments, how  easily,  if  left  alone  with  her, 
may  an  artful  man  win  from  a  weak 
woman  a  detail  of  the  causes  of  her  hus- 
band's ill-humour  and  complaints  of  his 
unkindness,  while  he,  in  reply,  won- 
ders how  any  man  can  have  a  heart  to 
afflict  such  excellence. 

In  what  misery  does  not  one  frail 
woman  involve  all  who  are  connected 
with  her  ! — But  let  those  women,  who 
are  apt  to  consider  thoughtlessness  as 
an  error  of  no  consequence,  either  in 
themselves  or  others,  remember  that 
she  violates  her  duty  both  to  society 
and  herself,  who  gives  any  one  reason 
to  say,  or  even  to  insinuate,  that  appear- 
ance is  against  her. 

A  child  of  four  years  old  knows  right 
from  wrong  as  well  as  a  person  of  forty ; 
and  the  boy,  who  lies  at  four  years  old, 
will  lie  when  he  is  grown  up  ;  and  it 
is  to  prevent  this,  that  he  ought  to  be 
reasoned  or  punished  out  of  this  fault 
when  a  child. 

Those,  accustomed  in  childhood  to 
curb  and  deny  their  little  appetites  and 
passions,  will  be  best  able  to  struggle 
with  and  surmount  the  passions  and  ap- 
petites of  their  riper  years. 

It  is  the  observation  of  every  un- 
prejudiced person,  that  those  parents 
are  treated  by  their  children,  through 
life,  with  the  most  regular  attention,  af- 
fection, and  respect,  whose  conduct  to- 
wards their  offspring,  through  every 
stage  of  their  existence,  has  been  mark- 
ed by  undeviating  principles  and  ever 
watch/ul  care — by  salutary  severity, 
tempered  by  parental  tenderness  ;  and 
who  laid  down  for  their  education  rules 
of  right  acting,  which  they  enforced  by 
habitual  firmness — that  rules,  like  the 
steady  flame  which  guided  the  children 
of  Israel  at  night  from  the  land  of 
Egypt,  led  them  safely  through  the  dan- 
gers of  childhood,  and  quitted  them  not 
till  every  peril  was  past. 

The  incidents  of  real  life  are  some- 
times more  incredible  than  any  thing 
we  read  of  in  fictitious  history,  and  most 
of  us  can  remember,  probably,  some 
well-authenticated  fact  which  happened 
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in  our  memory,  that  has  called  forth 
the  sneer  of  incredulity,  when  it  has, 
at  a  distant  period,  been  communica- 
ted to  others. 

Love  casts  its  own  hue  over  all  that 
it  beholds.  As  a  Claude  Lorraine 
gloss  sheds  one  equal  and  beautifying 
tint  over  every  landscape,  and  every 
cloud,  giving  warmth  to  coldness,  and 
clothing  barren  scenes  in  beauty,  so 
love  gives  a  charm  even  to  unamiable 
qualities  in  the  eyes  of  an  ardent  lover. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  on  the 
probable  obliquity  of  human  nature, 
especially  on  that  part  of  it  denomina- 
ted "  temper." 

When  one's  self,  is  on  the  brink  of 
eternity  and  of  final  judgment,  how 
poor,  how  weak,  how  wicked,  must  ap- 
pear all  earthly  enmities  .' 

All  trials  of  temper  are  salutary,  and 
as  this  world  is  a  state  of  probation, 
and  the  little  daily  trials  of  life  are  per- 
haps more  difficult  to  be  borne  than 
great  and  unusual  ones,  I  cannot  allow 
myself  to  think  any  dispensation  other- 
wise than  a  kind  one,  which  calls  into 
use  those  serviceable  and  Christian  vir- 
tues, patience  and  forbearance. 

With  many  persons  who  are  sincere 
believers  in  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
religious  faith  is  a  thing  which  they 
are  contented  to  know  that  they  pos- 
sess, without  bringing  jt  into  every 
day's  use — they  seem  to  consider  it 
like  family  jewels  not  fit  for  every  day's 
wear. — Its  efficacy  as  a  daily  guide,  as 
the  impeller  to  good  feelings,  and  the 
restrainer  of  unkind  ones,  and  as  a  pu- 
rifier and  regulator  of  the  thoughts  and 
actions,  is  never  present  to  their  minds ; 
and  any  persons  who  should  venture  to 
make  it  evident  that  with  them  such  an 
influence  is  perpetually  present,  they 
would  be  apt  to  stile  methodists  or  fa- 
natics. 

There  is  nothing  that  rouses  the  re- 
sentment of  a  generous  heart  more  than 
unjust  accusations  of  the  amiable  and 
the  innocent. 

It  is  a  painful  truth  that  the  opera- 
tion of  fear  is  more  sure  and  more  fre- 


quent than  that  of  love,  in  influenc- 
ing the  conduct  of  human  beings  to- 
wards each  other,  and  that  the  power 
possessed  by  the  meek,  the  tender,  and 
the  benevolent  in  both  sexes,  is  a  non- 
entity compared  to  the  dominion  enjoy- 
ed by  the  violent,  the  selfish,  and  the 
overbearing. 

Moral  virtues  are  durable,  and  there- 
fore precious,  only  as  far  as  they  are  de- 
rived from  religious  belief,  and  are  the 
consequence  of  it.  Without  that,  all 
morals  are  built  on  a  sandy  foundation, 
and  are  liable  to  be  swept  away  by  the 
flood  of  strong  temptation.  Morality 
cannot  stand  long  without  the  aid  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  mere  moralist  in  a  time 
of  affliction  may  learn  to  know,  that 
the  only  refuge  in  sorrow  and  in  trial 
are  the  Rock  of  ages  and  the  promises 
of  the  Gospel. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  jealousy — the 
one  struts  a  heroine  with  a  poisoned 
bowl  and  bloody  dagger — the  other  is 
only  armed  with  pins  and  needles,  and 
is  no  heroine  at  all ;  but  she  makes 
such  a  use  of  her  weapons,  that  she 
does  as  much,  or  even  more  harm  to 
domestic  happiness,  and  to  the  inter- 
ests of  society,  than  her  more  lofty  and 
impassioned  sister. 

Beauty,  and  even  that  power  of  at- 
traction denominated  charm  in  woman, 
which  is  perhaps  meant  by  the  cestus, 
supposed  to  be  worn  by  Venus,  must 
lose  its  influence  by  custom  over  any 
husband,  however  fond,  unless,  it  may 
be  maintained  by  solid  and  superior 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  which,  like 
pure  gold  on  which  enamel  has  been 
worked,  retain  their  value  when  the 
enamel  is  worn  away. 

There  are  men  in  whom  the  habit 
of  constancy  ,and  of  undeviating  attach- 
ment, is  as  strong  and  unconquerable 
as  in  virtuous  women  ;  and  ill  befall 
that  wife,  who,  though  conscious  of  her 
happiness  in  possessing  the  faithful 
tenderness  of  a  devoted  husband,  can 
dare  to  abuse  the  power  which  she  pos- 
sesses and  to  tyrannize,becauseshe  may 
do  so  with  impunity,  over  the  heart 
that  loves  her  even  with  her  faults. 
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/"IN  seeing  the  Turks  for  the  first 
*-*  time,  the  European  is  struck,  but 
he  is  not  astonished ;  his  imagination  is 
prepared  for  contrasts.  But  it  is  not 
thus,  when,  having  quitted  the  Turkish 
frontier,  he  enters  the  Persian  territory. 
At  the  first  village  he  finds  every  thing 
so  changed  as  to  excite  his  strongest 
surprise.  He  can  scarcely  conceive 
that  there  exist  as  much  difference  and 
opposition  between  two  nations  having 
the  same  religion,  the  same  despotic 
system  of  government,  and  which  are 
in  the  same  state  of  demi-civilization, 
as  there  can  be  between  the  inhabitants 
of  Vienna  and  Constantinople.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  the  real 
cause  of  this  ;  I  shall  therefore  leave  it 
to  those  who  are  abler  than  myself  to 
resolve  this  interesting  question ;  and 
shall  only  draw,  with  as  much  exact- 
ness as  I  can,  a  parallel  between  these 
two  nations. 

The  Turk  is  ferocious  and  constant- 
ly animated  with  a  religious  hatred 
against  every  thing  which  is  not  Mus- 
sulman. The  foreigner  of  whatever 
nation  he  may  be,  is,  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  Turkey,  regarded  with 
contempt  and  disdain.  Inhospitable 
-  and  proud,  the  Turk  treats  the  tribu- 
tary subjects  of  the  empire  with  arro- 
gance, and  even  with  brutality.  He  is 
base  and  cringing  towards  those  above 
him,  supple  if  you  do  not  fear  him,  and 
insolent  if  he  sees  that  you  stand  in  awe 
of  him,  or  are  without  protection.  The 
Persian,  on  the  contrary,  is  polite  to  an 
excess,  obliging  towards  strangers  ;  he 
in  general  loves  to  exercise  the  duties 
of  hospitality  ;  caressing  and  insinuat- 
ing, he  is  servile  to  his  equals  as  to  his 
superiors,  and  always  shows  a  mild  and 
affable  disposition.  The  difference  ex- 
ists even  in  the  shades  of  character. 
The  Turk  is  honest  when  his  interest 
or  confidence  gets  the  better  of  his  fa- 
naticism, and  allows  his  natural  good- 
will to  exert  itself;  you  may  then  rely 
upon  him  :  he  makes  no  vain  protesta- 
tions like  his  neighbour,  but  devotes 
himself  entirely  to  those  whom  he  obli- 
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ges.  The  Persian,  on  the  contrary, 
has  only  the  exterior  of  kindness  ;  ex- 
pect nothing  more  from  him.  Whether 
you  excite  his  distrust  or  not,  whether 
he  loves  or  hates  you,  whether  he  ex- 
pects or  does  not  expect  any  thing  from 
you,  he  will  seek  to  deceive  you  :  he 
will  never  keep  his  promises,  and  you 
will  always  be  his  dupe.  In  a  word, 
the  Turk  renders  a  service  instantly, 
and  without  saying  anything  :  the  Per- 
sian speaks  much,  declares  with  em- 
phasis what  he  will  do,  and  scarcely 
ever  does  what  he  professes  to  intend. 

The  Turk,  obstinate  in  his  igno- 
rance, shuts  his  eyes  against  the  light. 
More  cYedulous  than  can  be  conceived, 
he  is  at  the  same  time  suspicious  and 
distrustful  by  instinct.  This  people, 
transported  originally  from  the  banks 
of  the  Oxus  and  Iaxartes  into  the  terri- 
tory inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  have 
been  for  so  great  a  number  of  years  in 
continual  contact  with  the  Europeans, 
that  one  would  be  led  to  suppose  they 
had  acquired  milder  manners,  as  well 
as  a  taste  for  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
but  all  the  suggestions  of  example, 
aided  by  all  the  strength  of  power, 
would  not,  I  believe,  be  able  to  change 
the  manners  and  laws  of  the  haughty 
Ottomans. 

The  Persian  is  distinguished  from  the 
Turk  by  more  liberal  ideas,  by  a  spirit 
of  curiosity,  and  a  love  of  novelty. — 
Although  sometimes  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Usbeks,  and  sometimes  un- 
der that  of  the  Turcomans  or  the  Af- 
ghans, he  has  nevertheless  preserved 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  sciences  and  arts. 
Had  there  been  a  more  regular  inter- 
course between  this  people  and  the 
Europeans,  I  doubt  not  that  knowledge 
would  have  reached  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  in  Persia.  The  Persian 
loves  to  be  informed,  and  to  interrogate 
foreigners  concerning  the  manners  and 
customs  of  their  respective  countries, 
the  sciences  cultivated,  and  the  arts 
practised  in  them.  He  discovers  in 
them  that  superiority  of  intelligence, 
which  causes  him  to  esteem  them,  al- 
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though  they  are  of  a  religion  different 
from  hi»  own.  The  Turk,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  pleased  with  his  own  ig- 
norance, and  thinks  it  quite  beneath 
him  to  receive  instruction  from  other 
nations,  all  of  which  he  despises.  He 
believes  that  the  Koran  contains  all 
that  ought  to  be  learned. 

The  Turk  is  fanatical.  The  Persian 
is  superstitious  without  having  religion, 
and  more  tolerant,  though  more  strong- 
ly attached  to  the  trifling  forms  of  wor- 
ship. The  Christians  in  Persia  enjoy 
almost  as  much  liberty  as  the  Mussul- 
mans of  the  lower  classes.  If  they  are 
insulted  or  struck,  they  may  not  only 
complain,  but  may  also  defend  them- 
selves. In  Turkey,  and  especially  in 
Romelia,  a  Greek  would  be  punished 
with  death  who  should  dare  to  lift  his 
hand  against  a  Mahometan.  The  same 
penalty  would  be  paid  by  the  bold  ci- 
devant  zealot  who  should  attempt  to 
preach  to  a  Mussulman,  and  convert 
him  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  Turks, 
it  is  true,  respect  the  religious  opinions 
of  foreigners,  and  no  people  were  ever 
less  tormented  with  eagerness,  or  even 
desire,  to  propagate  the  faith  of  their 
ancestors.  The  Persians  pass  their 
lives  in  dissertations  on  the  Koran, 
and  take  pleasure  in  arguing  with  the 
Christians.  They  are  not  offended 
at  hearing  an  irreverent  proposition 
against  Mahomet  or  Ali ;  they  look 
upon  you  with  compassion,  and  pity 
your  destiny  in  not  having  been  born 
in  the  true  belief.  Here  the  national  spi- 
rit prevails  over  the  spirit  of  religion. 

The  Turk  does  not  permit  an  infidel 
to  enter  his  mosques,  except  with  a  su- 
preme order,  and  bare-footed.  The 
foreigner,  accompanied  by  an  officer  of 
the  government,  has  free  access,  in 
Persia,  to  the  mosques,  and  may  enter 
them  in  his  boots.  Nay,  in  the  course 
of  our  travels,  lodgings  were  appointed 
us,  in  several  villages,  in  these  edifices 
consecrated  to  public  worship.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Persian  is  su- 
perstitious in  the  highest  degree.  He 
never  eats  with  a  Christian,  touches  no 
food  prepared  by  the  hands  of  ah  infi- 
del, and  is  fearful  of  defiling  himself  by 
drinking  from  the  same  cup  or  smoking 
with  the  same   pipe.     Taking  a   ride 
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one  day  in  Ispahan,  and  being  extreme- 
ly thirsty,  I  begged  a  Persian,  who  was 
passing  on  foot,  to  give  me  a  little  wa- 
ter from  a  neighbouring  fountain  :  he 
filled  me  an  earthen  cup,  which  he 
broke  immediately  afterwards,  because 
my  impure  lips  had  touched  it. 

The  Turk  would  have  drank  out  of 
the  cup  after  me  without  ever  rinsing 
it.  At  his  table  he  drinks,  without  re- 
luctance, what  a  European  may  have 
left  in  his  glass.  Nevertheless,  he 
speaks  of  a  Christian  with  contempt. 
He  will  even  scruple  to  extol  his  own 
religion  to  him,  lest  he  should  profane 
it.  The  Turkish  flag  bears  the  arms 
of  the  empire  on  a  ground  of  green, 
which  is  the  colour  consecrated  by  their 
religious  traditions.  They  have  a  term 
to  express  this  naval  ensign,  but  they 
take  especial  care  not  to  use  the  same 
word  when  speaking  of  European  co- 
lours. For  their  own  they  make  use 
of  the  word  bairuc  (flag,)  and  for  those 
of  foreign  nations  of  patchaoura  (dish- 
clout.) 

The  Persian  barbers  never  shave  an 
v  infidel.  The  Turkish  ones  serve  an 
European  with  pleasure. 

If  an  Armenian  happens  to  be  over- 
taken by  a  shower,  he  is  obliged  to  re- 
turn home.  Should  he  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  touch  a  disciple  of  Ali,  he  would 
be  ill-used,  through  the  whimsical  idea 
of  the  Persians,  who  believe  that  the 
dampness  of  the  garments  is  contagious, 
and  renders  them  impure.  Still  this 
same  Persian,  so  furious  to  an  Arme- 
nian who  touches  him,  does  not  re- 
proach him  for  his  religion.  He  dis- 
tinguishes every  people,  whether  tribu- 
tary or  not,  by  their  national  denomi- 
nation ;  while  the  Ottoman  confounds 
them  all  under  the  emphatic  appellation 
of  Giaour,  which  is  continually  in  his 
mouth. 

The  Persian,  though  naturally  ac- 
tive, accustoms  himself  to  idleness. 
There  are  to  be  seen  in  the  anti-cham- 
bers of  the  great  a  vast  number  of 
lackeys,  who  prefer  serving  for  a  little 
food  and  clothes  to  applying  themselves 
to  agriculture  or  working  at  a  trade. — 
The  Turk,  whose  disposition  is  indo- 
lent, finds  the  greatest  pleasure  in  lying 
extended  upon  a  sofa.     I  imagine  that 
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the  number  and  size  of  his  habiliments 
contribute  to  make  him  take  so  much 
delight  in  softness  and  repose. 

It  is  the  stupid  ferocity  of  the  Turk 
which  renders  him  courageous.  He 
goes  to  the  combat  with  resolution,  and 
defends  himself  to  the  last  extremity  in 
a  besieged  place,  under  the  idea  that  he 
is  fighting  for  his  religion,  and  shall  ob- 
tain the  martyr's  crown.  The  Persian 
believes  in  predestination  like  the 
Turk,  and  is  as  good  a  soldier,  but  his 
lighter  arms  do  not  protect  him  so  well. 
The  Turk  fights  through  fanaticism, 
the  Persian  through  interest.  The  lat- 
ter exposes  himself  to  danger  only 
■when  he  is  well  paid,  and  is  not  brave 
until  after  a  victory.  These  two  na- 
tions rarely  present  any  examples  of 
that  elevated  courage,  those  generous 
and  noble  sentiments,  which  strike  up- 
on every  mind  and  electrify  a  whole 
multitude.  They  are  never  inspired 
by  the  love  of  country.  Honour  is  a 
word  unknown  amongst  them.  The 
opinion,  received  even  from  infancy  by 
the  people  of  Europe,  that  a  heartless 
man  is  debased,  degraded,  and  no  long- 
er worthy  to  see  the  light,  never  once 
entered  the  minds  of  the  Turks  and 
Persians. 

There  is,  however,  a  sort  of  tradi- 
tional courage  among  the  Janissaries 
which  the  Persians  cannot  have,  be- 
cause their  military  organization  is  en- 
tirely different.  The  institution  of  the 
Janissaries,  in  the  end,  accelerated  the 
ruin  of  the  empire  which  it  had  raised  ; 
and  to  it,  as  much  as  to  the  clergy,  is 
to  be  attributed  that  repugnance  to- 
wards the  arts  and  learning  of  Europe 
which  precipitated  the  unfortunate 
Sultan  Selim  from  the  throne.  The 
Janissaries  always  see  their  ruin  in  the 
adoption  of  European  customs.  This 
obstacle  does  not  exist  amongst  the 
Persians  :  thus  they  have  adopted  the 
zizamdjedid  with  as  much  zeal  as  the 
Turks  have  shown  in  resisting  the  in- 
troduction of  our  tactics.  But  the  Per- 
sians have  now  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  Russians,  a  corps  possess- 
ing the  bravery  and  devotion  of  an  ar- 
my of  janissaries. 

In  Persia,  the  first  vizier  is  generally 
a  mirza,  and  is  not  expected  to  com- 
mand the  armies.     In  Turkey,  he  is 


most  frequently  a  man  who  has  risen 
from  nothing,  and  is  obliged  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  when- 
ever war  is  declared. 

The  military  virtue  of  the  Persians 
does  not  prevent  them  from  being  in- 
different and  cruel.  The  Turk  has  a 
sensibility  coming  from  the  heart,  and 
often  takes  pleasure  in  succouring  his 
fellow-creature ;  his  beneficence  ex- 
tends even  to  animals.  The  Persian's 
sensibility  is  confined  to  his  head  :  his  „ 
heart  is  extremely  callous  j  and  he 
rarely  stretches  out  a  helping  hand  to 
the  unfortunate,  or  even  deigns  to  be- 
stow a  look  upon  him. 

The  Persian  is  as  confident  in  poli- 
tics as  the  Turk  is  suspicious.  If  a 
European,  excited  by  the  desire  of  in- 
formation, or  by  mere  curiosity,  tra- 
verses any  remote  province  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire,  the  Turk  sees  in  him 
nothing  but  a  spy  sent  to  reconnoitre 
his  country,  and  to  serve  as  a  guide  to 
an  army  coming  to  drive  him  from  it. 
He  watches  every  action,  follows  each 
motion  of  the  traveller,  who,  finding 
fresh  obstacles  at  every  step,  will  aban- 
don his  project  if  he  be  not  sustained 
by  the  most  persevering  resolution,  and 
the  most  unshaken  courage.  This  dis- 
trust scarcely  ever  troubles  the  minds 
of  the  Persians.  A  stranger  may  go 
through  the  countries  which  they  in- 
habit, and  examine  them  with  atten- 
tion, without  exciting  the  least  suspi- 
cion by  his  curiosity.  The  govern- 
ment even  carries  its  confidence  so  far, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  war  it  is  car- 
rying on  against  the  Russians,  the  com- 
munications are  not  interrupted.  The 
caravans  go  from  the  interior  of  Persia 
into  Georgia ;  the  Russian  vessels 
touch  on  the  coasts  of  Guilan  Mazan- 
deran  ;  the  Russians  have  secret  cor- 
respondences with  Armenians,  and 
even  with  Persians,and  yet  the  govern- 
ment testifies  no  disquietude.  To  what 
is  this  tranquillity  to  be  attributed  ?  To 
the  constitution  of  the  government,  or 
to  its  supineness  ?  Weakness  cannot 
be  exempt  from  suspicions,  it  has  too 
many  enemies  to  fear. 

The  present  war  between  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Persians  affords  an  op- 
portunity of  remarking  the  phlegmatic 
character  of  the  latter  people.     Every 
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thing  most  dear  to  them,  their  wives, 
their  religion,  their  property  is  threat- 
ened. They  resist  with  all  the  strength 
they  possess,  but  without  fanaticism, 


inveterate  hatred  which 
courage   of    the    Turks 


without  that 

inflames  the 

when  they  have  to  fight  against 

Christians. 


the 


GOLDEN  RULES  TO  RENDER  YOUNG  TRADESMEN  RESPECTABLE,  PROS- 
PEROUS, AND  WEALTHY. 

(Monthly  Magazine,  July.) 

1.  i^HOOSE  a  good  and  command-        12.    No  advantage  will  ever  arise  to 
^^    ing  situation,  even  at  a  higher    you  from  any  ostentatious  display  of 
rent  or  premium  ;  for  no  money  is  so    expenditure. 

13.  Beware  of  the  odds  and  ends  of 
stock,  of  remnants,  of  spoiled  goods, 
and  of  waste ;  for  it  is  in  such  things 
that  your  profits  lie. 

14.  In  serving  your  customers  be 
firm  and  obliging,  and  never  lose  your 
temper, — for  nothing  is  got  by  it. 

15.  Always  be  seen  at  church  or 
chapel  on  Sunday;  never  at  a  gaming- 
table ;  and  seldom  at  the  theatres  or  at 
places  of  amusement. 

16.  Prefer  a  prudent  and  discreet 
to  a  rich  and  showy  wife. 

17.  Spend  your  evenings  by  your 
own  fire-side,  and  shun  a  public  house 


well  laid  out  as  for  situation,  provided 
good  use  be  made  of  it. 

2.  Take  }rour  shop-door  off  the 
hinges  at  seven  o'clock  every  morn- 
ing, that  no  obstruction  may  be  op- 
posed to  your  customers. 

3.  Clean  and  set  out  your  windows 
before  eight  o'clock  ;  and  do  this  with 
your  own  hands,  that  you  may  expose 
for  sale  the  articles  which  are  most  sale- 
able, and  which  you  most  want  to  sell. 

4.  Sweep  before  your  house  ;  and,  if 
required,  open  a  footway  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  that  pas- 
sengers may  think  of  you  while  cross- 
ing, and  that  all  your  neighbours  may    or  a  sottish  club  as  you  would  a  bad  debt 


be  sensible  of  your  diligence 

5.  Wear  an  apron,  if  such  be  the 
custom  of  your  business  ;  and  consider 
it  as  a  badge  of  distinction,  which  will 
procure  you  respect  and  credit. 

6.  Apply  your  first  returns  of  ready- 


18.  Subscribe  with  your  neighbours 
to  a  book-club,  and  improve  your 
mind,  that  you  may  be  qualified  to  use 
your  future  affluence  with  credit  to 
yourself,  and  advantage  to  the  public. 

19.  Take  stock  every  year,  estimate 


money  to    pay  debts  before  they  are  your  profits,  and  do  not  spend  above 

due,  and    give   such  transactions  due  their  fourth. 

emphasis  by  claiming  discount.  20.  Avoid  the  common  folly  of  ex- 

7.  Always  be  found  at  home,  and  in  pending  your  precious  capital  upon   a 

some  way  employed  ;  and  remember  costly  architectural  front ;  such  things 

that  your  meddling  neighbours   have  operate  on  the  world  like  paint  on  a 

their  eyes  upon  you,  and  are  constantly  woman's  cheeks, — repelling  beholders' 

guaging  you  by  appearances.  instead  of  attracting  them. 

Re-weigh  and  re-measure  all  your  21.    Every  pound  wasted  by  a  young 


stock,  rather  than  let  it  be  supposed 
that  you  have  nothing  to  do. 

9.    Keep  some  article  not    usually 
kept,    or    sell    some    current    article 


tradesman  is  two  pounds  lost  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  and  sixteen  pounds 
at  the  end  of  twenty-four  years. 

22.  To  avoid  being  robbed  and  ruin- 


cheap,  that  you  may  draw  customers,  ed  by  apprentices  and  assistants,  never 

and  enlarge  your  intercourse.  allow  them  to  go  from  home  in  the 

10.  Keep  up  the  exact  quality  or  evening;  and  the  restriction  will  prove 
flavour  of  all  articles  which  you  find  equally  useful  to  servant  and  master, 
are  approved  by  your  customers.  23.    Remember  that  prudent  pur- 

11.  Buy  for  ready-money  as  often  chasers  avoid  the  shop  of  art  extrava- 


as  you  have  any  to  spare  ;  and,  when 
you  take  credit,  pay  to  a  day,  and  un- 
asked. 


gant  and  ostentatious  trader  ;  for  they 
justly  consider  that,  if  they  deal  with 
him,  they  must  contribute  to  his  follies. 
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24.  Let  these  be  your  Rules  till  you 
have  realized  your  stock,  and  till  you 
can  take  discount  for  prompt  payment 
on  all  purchases ;  and  you  may  then 


indulge  in  any  degree  which  your  ha- 
bits and  sense  of  prudence  suggest. 
Common  Sense. 
June  A,  1822. 


ORIGINAL    ANECDOTES — LITERARY    NEWS — REMARKABLE    INCIDENTS,    &.C. 


PREACHING. 

The  missionaries  have  no  such  easy  time 
of  it. — When  Campbell  preached  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  his  sermon  had  to 
perform  a  very  round-about  journey  ere  it 
entered  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  "  I  preach- 
ed (says  he)  through  two  interpreters  to  the 
Coranas.  When  I  had  spoken  a  sentence 
in  English,  Mr.  Anderson  repeated  it  in 
Dutch,  and  a  third  person  in  the  Corana 
tongue.  The  Corana  interpreter  stood  with 
his  coat  off,  and  seemed  fatigued  by  speak- 
ing so  often."  In  preaching  to  the  Booshu- 
anas,  the  sermon  had  a  fourth  transfusion 
to  undergo. 

A  SUITABLE  TEXT. 

In  the  year  1805,  Dec.  5th,  a  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  John  Evans,  at  Wor- 
ship Street,  (which  he  afterwards  publish- 
ed,) On  the  destruction  of  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain.  The  worthy 
preacher's  text  was  really  appropriate  ;  it 
was  from  Revelations  viii.  9.  And  the  third 
part  of  their  ships  were  destroyed. 
WHITFIELD. 

The  sermons  of  Whitfield  were,  by  all  al- 
lowance, unusually  powerful.  A  man  at 
Exeter,  while  he  was  preaching,  stood  with 
stones  in  his  pocket,  and  one  in  hand,  ready 
to  throw  at  him  ;  but  he  dropped  it  before 
the  sermon  was  far  advanced,  and  going  up 
to  him  after  the  preaching  was  over,  he  said, 
"  Sir,  I  came  to  hear  you  with  an  intention 
to  break  your  head  ;  but  God,  thro'  your 
ministry,  has  given  me  a  broken  heart." — 
David  Hume  pronounced  him  the  most  in- 
genious preacher  he  had  ever  heard,  and 
said,  it  was  worth  while  to  go  twenty  miles 
to  hear  him. — He  had  also  the  address  to 
preach  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
money-saving  Dr. Franklin,  which  that  phi- 
losopher has  himself  recorded. — The  Rev. 
Geo.  Whitfield  was  once,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  preaching  in  the  open  fields, when 
a  drummer  happened  to  be  prcsent,who  was 
determined  to  interrupt  his  pious  business, 
and  rudely  beat  his  drum  in  a  violent  man- 
ner, in  order  to  drown  the  preacher's  voice. 
Mr.  Whitfield  spoke  very  loud,  but  was  not 
so  powerful  as  the  instrument ;  he  therefore 
called  out  to  the  drcmmcr  in  these  words  : 
"  Friend,  you  and  I  serve  two  of  the  great- 
est masters  existing,  but  in  different  call- 
ings :  you  may  beat  up  fcr  volunteers  for 
King  George  ;  I  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
In  God's  name,  then,  don't  let  us  interrupt 
each  other  ;  the  world  is  wide  enough  for 
us  both,  and  we  may  get  recruits  in  abun- 
dance."    His    speech  had  such   an  effect, 


that  the  drummer  went  away  in  great  good 
humour,  and  left  the  preacher  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  fierd.  Mr.  Whitfield  died  at 
Newbury-Port,  Massachusetts,  in  1770. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  DANCING. 
Sir  Toby.  Wherefore  are  these  things  hid  ?  Where- 
fore have  these  gifts  a  curtain  before  them  ?  Why 
dost  thou  not  go  to  church  in  a  galliard,  and  come 
home  in  a  coranto  ?  My  very  walk  should  be  a  jig : 
I  would  not  so  much  at  make  water  but  in  a  sink-a- 
pace.- Shakspeare.    Twelfth  Night. 

A  multitude  of  very  wise  people  have 
declared,  that  the  19th  century  has  made 
a  decided  retrograde  :  quite  as  large  a 
multitude  have  affirmed  that  it  has  made 
no  such  thing.  To  prove  this  they 
have  produced  some  very  weighty  ar- 
guments ;  but  as  far  as  I  know,  they 
have  always  omitted  one,  viz.  the  atten- 
tion we  pay  in  this  age  to  Dancing. 
Like  many  other  words  which  have  an 
intimate  relation  to  us,  the  derivation  of 
Dance  can  be  very  easily  traced.  Our 
word  comes,  with  all  that  relates  to  it, 
from  the  French  danse,  that  as  certain- 
ly from  tanz,  German,  that  again  from 
the  Arabic  tanza,  that  from  fowni ;  the 
root  of  the  whole  being  no  doubt  the 
Hebrew  Yil 

Aware  that  the  necessary  abstruse- 
ness  and  flatness  of  my  subject  may  be- 
tray me  into  perplexity,  I  shall  endeav- 
our, for  the  sake  of  a  lucidus  ordo,  to 
arrange  my  remarks  under  different 
heads.  And  1st,  let  me  say  that  there 
is  no  art  so  ancient  as  dancing.  I 
think  it  will  be  allowed  by  every  think- 
ing mind,  that  man  was  created  with 
legs.  What  then  can  be  more  natural 
than  to  suppose  that  he  put  these  legs 
to  some  use  ?  I  may  be  bold  in  the  as- 
sertion, but  I  must  be  allowed  to  say 
that  it  is  my  unalterable  opinion,  that 
the  first  pas  seal  was  danced  by  Adam 
in  Paradise.  Almost  all  the  old  He- 
brew worthies  shone  in  the  dance ;  Mo- 
ses was  a  renowned  figurante,  and  Da- 
vid is  almost  as  well  known  for  his 
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dancing  as  for  his  playing.  We  have 
often  heard  of  a  young  lady's  dancing  a 
man's  heart  away — a  Hebrew  damsel 
danced  a  man's  head  off  his  shoulders. 
But  let  not  my  reader  think  that  the 
Jews  were  the  only  cultivators  of  this 
science.  The  Egyptians  have  been 
long  celebrated  for  their  progress,  nor 
did  Cadmus  fail  to  teach  it  to  Greece, 
when  he  taught  her  every  thing  else. 
The  Pyrrhic  dance,  with  all  its  varie- 
ties, has  been  long  in  the  mouths  of  the 
learned.  Theseus  and  Numa  both  in- 
vented dances,  and  led  off  the  first  cou- 
ple themselves.  When  Rome  was  mis- 
tress of  the  world,  when  her  civiliza- 
tion flourished  most,  then  dancing  shone 
brightest.  Pylades  and  Bathyllus  (the 
Albert  and  Paul  of  their  day)  drew  the 
world  after  them.  Rome  fell,  and  lam- 
ed the  dancers  with  the  falling  rubbish. 
The  barbarian  Tiberias  banished  dan- 
cing from  Rome  :  no  wonder  that  after 
ages  have  looked  upon  him  as  a  mon- 
ster. When  Domitian  grew  wicked, 
dancers  fell  into  disrepute  with  him. 
When  the  lamp  of  civilization  was  sup- 
plied with  new  oil  by  the  Italians  in  the 
15th  century,  then  and  there  did  the 
dance  elate  the  legs  of  its  votaries.  Bal- 
lets d  "action  were  revived  at  the  mar- 
riage of  Galeas  Duke  of  Milan,  and  Isa- 
bella of  Arragon.  But,  2d,  let  me  has- 
ten to  prove  that  Dancing  is  wise  : — 

1 .  Dancing  is  exercise. 

2.  Exercise  is  serviceable  to  life. 
Ergo,  Dancing  is  serviceable  to  life. 

1.  Dancing  is  serviceable  to  life. 

2.  Whatever  is  serviceable  to  life,is  wise. 
Ergo,  Dancing  is  wise. 

By  these  two  simple  syllogisms,  I 
have  no  doubt  set  the  matter  at  rest  with 
every  thinking  mind  ;  but  I  will  even 
go  farther.  Pallas,  the  goddess  of  Wis- 
dom, is  said  to  have  invented  the  Dance ; 
but  as  this  rests  upon  rather  slender  tes- 
timony, and  as  I  myself  think,  with  Di- 
odorus  Siculus,  that  a  king  of  Phrygia 
had  this  honour,  1  shall  not  press  it ;  but 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Goddess 
danced  a  hornpipe  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Titans.  Socrates  learned  to  dance 
of  Aspasia.  Homer  makes  all  his  he- 
roes good  dancers;  so  does  Hesiod. 
Solomon  fthan  whom  no  one  was  more 


capable  of  judging)  has  expressly  as- 
signed a  time  to  mourn  and  a  time  to 
dance.  Plato  has  not  disdained  to 
write  about  it,  and  divides  it  into  three 
heads  ;  and  a  learned  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy at  Dantzic  has  given  to  the 
world  n  dissertation  on  it  as  late  as 
1782.  It  is  also  curious  that  the  most 
rational  animals,  the  dog  and  the  ele- 
phant,* both  dance.  But  to  sum  up  all 
in  a  word,  that  learned  body,  the  Law- 
yers, have  always  been  noted  for  their 
antique  masques  and  revelries.  At  cer- 
tain times  in  the  year,  the  learned  Judg- 
es, Sergeants,  and  Apprentices  de  la 
Ley,  wigged  and  gowned-,  all  hand  in 
hand  (a  grand  rond)  move  majestical- 
ly round  a  fire  in  their  respective  Halls.t 

There  are  two  snarlers  at  this  divine 
art,  (I  do  not  mention  St.  Jerome  or  St. 
Augustine,  or  the  Albigenses  and  the 
Waldenses,  at  present)  the  one  Cicero, 
who  in  his  oration  for  Gabinius,  dared 
to  call  a  man  a  fool  if  he  danced  ;  the 
other,  Lord  Byron,  who  has  frequently 
railed  against  dancing.  When  Cicero 
pronounced  that  oration,  his  "  dancing- 
days"  were  over  ;  we  may  fairly  pre- 
sume, therefore,  that  he  reviled  it,  know- 
ing he  could  no  longer  shine  in  it.  As 
for  the  noble  Lord,  we  all  know  that 
he  cannot  dance  even  the  Scotch  step. 

I  could  now  expatiate  on  various  oth- 
er heads — the  Use  of  Dancing :  The 
Cretans  used  to  dance  to  the  battle  ;  so 
does  our  42d. — Its  grace,  "  As  those 
move  easiest  who  have  learnt  to  dance." 
— Its  fluctuations,  "  Jigs  grew  to  reels, 
and  reels  to  cotillons."  I  could  view  it 
in  a  thousand  lights,  and  it  would  be 
strengthened  at  each  reflection  ; — but  I 
abstain.  I  have  attacked  the  most  dif- 
ficult points,  and,  I  trust,  with  success. 

We  would  hint,  that  Dancing  now-a- 
days  is  of  great  importance.  A  good 
pastorale  has  often  procured  an  acred 
wife ;  the  ballancez  has  influenced  the 
scale  of  many  fortunes  ;  the  demi  queue 
de  chat  has  often  entailed  an  estate ; 
and  the  chuine  Anglaise  has  been  ex- 
changed for  the  chaine  clu  dame,  and 
that  not  unfrequently  for  the  fetters  of 
Hymen. 

*  See  Pliny,  1.  viii.  cap.  2. 

t  See  Lord    Clarendon.  Dugdalc.   Sir   PFniamir. 
Whitlock,  &c. 
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Natural  5^tetonn 

VENUS-SHELL. 
The  whole  of  this  elegant  species  in  Con- 
chology  are  oceanic,  being-  usually  fished 
up  from  very  deep  water.  The  Venus-shells, 
of  which  there  are  more  than  150  species, 
are  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  their 
colours  and  [the  smoothness  of  their  surfa- 
ces, the  interior  being  often  adorned  with 
the  most  lovely  tints,  in  some  species  of  the 
richest  purple.  The  giant  clam  (c.  gigas), 
which,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  will  grow- 
to  the  enormous  size  of  four  and  a  half  feet 
in  breadth,  weighing  frequently  from  100 
to  140  pounds.  One  individual  ef  this  spe- 
cies is  recorded  by  conchological  writers 
that  weighed  532  lbs.  including  both  the 
shells  and  the  animal  ;  and  the  latter  was 
so  large  as  to  furnish  120  men  with  food  for 
a  meal,  and  strong  enough,  by  the  sudden 
collapsing  or  snapping  of  its  valves,  to  cut 
asunder  a  cable  rope,  and  to  take  off  the 
hand  of  a  man.  This  enormous  species  in- 
habits the  Indian  seas.  Those  of  the  largest 
size  we  are  acquainted  with  are  from  the 
seas  contiguous  to  the  island  of  Borneo, 
whence  they  are  occasionally  brought  as 
objects  of  curiosity  into  Europe,  and  exhib- 
ited at  museums  of  natural  history.  Dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  they 
were  in  much  request  for  the  decoration  of 
fountains,  grottos,  and  reservoirs  of  water, 
especially  in  Italy.  This  gigantic  shell  was 
perfectly  familiar  to  the  poets  arid  sculptors 
of  antiquity  ;  Venus  is  fabled  to  have  risen 
in  one  of  them  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
an  allegory  that  has  afforded  matter  for 
several  of  the  most  exquisite  compositions 
of  antient  as  well  as  modern  artists.  On 
antique  gems  and  cameos,  Venus  under  va- 
rious characters,  Amphitrite,  Doris,  and 
other  goddesses  and  nymphs  in  the  train  of 
Oceanus,  frequently  appear  upborne  upon 
the  waves.  Dryden  alludes  to  the  allegory  . 
Albion 
.  Was  to  Neptone  recommended  ; 

Peace  and  Plenty  spread  the  sails  ; 

Venus,  in  her  shell  before  him, 

From  the  sands  in  safety  bore  him. 

SAGACITY  OP  ANTS. 
A  gentleman  having  had  some  wheat 
thrown  loosely  into  a  summer-house,  in  a 
time  observed  a  vast  number  of  ants  in  the 
walk  leading  thereto,  and  some  were  abso- 
lutely dragging  the  grains  of  wheat  away. 
This  induced  him  to  follow  their  track,  and 
he  found  their  little  community  settled  at  the 
root  of  a  large  tree,  at  an  amazing  distance 
for  such  little  creatures  to  wander  so  far  in 
quest  of  subsistence.  He  noticed  that 
sometimes  two  of  the  ants  would  work  at 
one  grain,  and  that  when  they  were  fa- 
tigued, they  were  relieved  by  two  others. 
This  they  had  to  bear  over  a  large  garden, 
and  over  a  considerable  part  of  a  field  to 
its  destination.  He,  the  next  day,  stopped 
every  part  of  the  summerhouse  by  which 
they  could  have  access,  and  it   was  aston- 


ishing the  attempts  they  made  to  find  en- 
trance ;  there  was  a  more  than  common 
bustle  amongst  them  observed,  both  at  their 
settlement  and  around  it.  At  length  he  ob- 
served a  vast  number  of  them  take  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  the  summerhouse, 
and  traced  them  to  a  granary  at  a  much 
greater  distance  than  the  place  from  whence 
they  had  been  driven.  The  summer-house 
was  now  deserted,  except  by  a  straggler 
now  and  then,  which  seemed  to  be  on  the 
look-out,  in  case  any  thing  favourable  should 
give  them  admittance  to  their  old  store* 
But  that  was  closed  for  several  days,  and  at 
last  not  an  ant  was  to  be  seen  near  it  ;  still 
they  were  going  by  hundreds  to  and  from 
the  granary.  The  curious  observer  now 
threw  the  summerhouse  open,  and  sat  him- 
self down  to  watch  if  any  ant  approached  ; 
he  had  the  patience  to  wait  several  hours, 
but  no  ant  appeared ;  he  again  closed  all 
access,  and  watched  the  second  day.  After 
a  little  time,  he  observed  a  solitary  ant 
wandering  about,  and  then  enter  the  sum- 
merhouse,— it  was  gone  in  an  instant.  The 
observer  then  left  the  spot,  but  returning  in 
a  few  hours,  he  found  hundreds  of  the  ants 
busy  on  his  store.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  single  ant  he  saw  was  a  spy,  and 
had  communicated  its  discovery  to  his  fel- 
lows. 

TRANSLATIONS. 
Purver  (Quakers'  Bible,  2  vols,  folio,) 
translates  John  xviii.  12  '  So  the  regiment, 
the  colonel,  and  the  officers,  took  Jesus  and 
bound  him.'  He  has  also  this  odd  passage 
"  A  hind  let  go  may  exhibit  genteel  Nap- 
thali  :  he  gives  fine  words,"  for  "  Napthali 
is  a  hind  let  loose  ;  he  giveth  goodly  words." 
Waterland,  instead  of  (Acts  xix.  38.)  '  The 
law  is  open,  and  there  are  deputies,'  propo- 
ses, '  It  is  term-time,  and  the  judges  art  sit- 
ting.' Harwood,  at  Luke  xiii.  6,  says, 
'  A  gentleman  had  planted  a  fig-tree.' 

Tyndale's  Bible  has  this  version,  in  the 
4th  of  Judges, — "  But  the  Lord  trounsed 
Sisera  and  all  his  charettes,  and  all  hys 
hoste,  with  the  edge  of  the  swerde." 

There  was  a  French  Bible,  printed  at 
Paris,  in  1538,  by  Anthony  Bonnemere, 
wherein  is  related,  that  the  ashes  of  the  gold- 
en  calf,  which  Moses  caused  to  be  burnt, 
and  mixed  with  the  water  that  was  drank  by 
the  Israelites,  stuck  to  the  beards  of  such  as 
had  fallen  down  before  it ;  by  which  they 
appeared  with  gilt  beards,  as  a  peculiar  mark 
to  distinguish  those  who  had  worshipped  the 
calf.  This  idle  story  is  actually  interwo- 
ven with  the  32d  chapter  of  Exodus.  And 
Bonnemere  says,  in  his  preface,  this  French 
Bible  was  first  printed  in  1495,  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  most  Christian  Majesty  Charles 
VIII.;  and  declares  further,  that  the  French 
translator  has  added  nothing  but  the  genuine 
truth,  according  to  the  express  terms  of  the 
Latin  Bible ;  nor  omitted  any  thing  but 
what  was  improper  to  be  translated  .'  So  that 
according  to  this  we  are  to  look  on  this 
fiction  of  the  gilded  beards  as  matter  of  fact. 
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THE  PELICAN 
Is  described  in  pictures  as  opening  her 
breast  with  her  bill,  and  feeding  her  young 
ones  with  the  blood  distilling  from  her.  This 
we  not  only  see  in  signs,  but  in  the  crests 
and  escutcheons  of  noble  families.  That 
this  is  but  hieroglyphical,  needs  no  com- 
ment at  this  time  of  day,  though  someof  the 
ancients  made  a  matter  of  fact  of  it.  The 
bag  or  satchel  of  this  animal  (usually  omit- 
ted in  the  pictures)  is  remarkable  ;  it  re- 
ceives oysters,  cockles,  scollops,  and  other 
testaceous  animals.  Sanetius  says,  in  one 
of  these  bills  a  negro-child  was  found. 

THE  OSTRICH 
Is  said  to  digest  iron.  Rhodiginus  asserts 
it,  and  John  Langius  pleads  experiment  it- 
self for  the  truth.  That  it  will  take  down 
or  swallow  iron,  in  the  same  way  that  tur- 
keys do  stones,  for  better  digestion,  maybe 
believed  ;  not  that  it  is  dissolved. 

THE    KING    FISHER, 
If  hanged  by  the  bill,    shews  in  what  quar- 
ter the  wind  is,  by  an  occult  quality,   con- 
verting the  breast  to  that  part  of  the  horizon 
from  whence  the  wind  blows.     This  too  is  a 
feceived  opinion,  and  vulgar  error,   learn- 
edly combatted  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown. 
THE  BIRD  OP  MECCA. 
The  birds  of  the    air  have  ere   now  been 
enlisted  by  historians   into    actual    bellige- 
rents ;  for  we  hare  a  story  of  some    birds 
that  destroyed  a   whole   army,   by    letting 
stones  fall  on  their  heads.     Thus  we  read, 
in  D'Herbolet,  how  Abrahah,  being  resolv- 
ed to  besiege  Mecca,  the  holy  city,  was  suf- 
fered to  proceed  for  a  time,  meeting    with 
no  opposition  on  his  march,  plundering  and 
ravaging  all  places,  till  he  cavne  in  view  of 
the  city  of  Mecca  ;  when  the  elephant  on 
which  he  rode  no  sooner  beheld    the  city- 
walls,  but  he  suddenly  turned  his  head,  and 
ran  furiously  back  ;  and  all  the  rest  of  those 
animals  following  him  as  their  leader,  it  put 
the  whole  army  into  a  general  disorder,  and 
all  fled.     The  Koraish,  who  were  entrench- 
ed on  the    tops  of  the  mountains,  saw  this 
confusion  with  astonishment,  not   knowing 
the  cause  of  it  ;  when    on  a   sudden    they 
beheld  a  prodigious  flight  of  birds,  arising 
like  a  cloud  from  the  sea-coasts,  come  and 
hover  over  Abrahah's  army.    Their  feathers 
were  green,  and    beaks   green  ;    and    they 
were    folJowed    by    another    flight,  whose 
feathers  were  black,  but  their  beaks  yellow. 
Every  one   of    these    birds    carried    three 
stones,  viz.  one  in  his   beak  and   two  in  its 
claws  ;  and  on  every  stone  was  written  the 
name  of  him  it   was  to    strike;    all    which 
stones   they  threw  down   with    so    great  a 
force  on   the    heads  of  the   Abyssins,    that 
they  killed  them  all   on   the   spot,  Abrahah 
excepted,  who  only  was    left  alive  to  carry 
the  news  of  this  terrible  defeat  into  Ethi- 
opia. 

Birds  were  worshipped  in  Lemnos,  be- 
cause they  killed  the  grasshoppers,  which 
very  much  infested  that  island. 


THE    GOOSE. 
The  goose  was  placed  by  the  Romans  in 
the  high  class  of  sacred   birds,  because  the 
cackling  of  geese   preserved    the    Roman 
state  from  the  inroads    of  the  Gauls,  who- 
were  about  to  render  themselves  masters  of 
the  Capitol.     It  is  certainly,  even  now,  the 
most    vigilant  centinel   that  can  be  posted 
in  a  besieged  town.  Its  slumber  is  light,  the 
slightest  noise  is  sufficient  to  awakeu  it,  and 
then  it  sends  forth  reiterated  cries,  not  much 
unlike  the  hissing  of  a  serpent,  which  cries 
are  immediately  put  into  chorus  by  its  com- 
panions.    Geese  are  the  best  guardians  of 
houses  situated  in  the  country,  and    at  the 
same  time  they  are  the  most  useful  of  do- 
mestic birds  ;  for,  independent  of  the  ex- 
cellent  quality  of  their  flesh,    we   piocure 
from  their  plumage,  those  beds   which  are 
allowed  to  be  of  the  first  quality,   and  most 
pleasant  for  repose.     The  pen  also,  which 
serves  to  mark  our  thoughts,  testify  our  af- 
fections to  those  we  love,  and  aid  us  in  the 
translation  of  that  business  so  requisite  to 
the  attainment  and  preservation  of  our  le- 
gitimate property.     If  a  flock  of  geese  pass 
under   a   triumphal    arch,    they  prudently 
stoop  down,  lest  their  heads    should  be  in- 
jured.    Even  a  goose  may  be   affectionate. 
Lacydes,  a  Greek  philosopher,  had  a  goose 
whose  affection  for  him  was  remarkable.   It 
used  to  follow  hint  every  where,   both    at 
home  and  abroad,  by    night  as*  well  as   by 
day.     When  it  died,    Lacydes  (who  was  in 
this  a  goose  himself)  solemnized  its  funeral 
obsequies  with  as  much  magnificence  as  if  it 
had  been  his  son  or  brother. 
SECRETARIES. 
The  voracity  of  this  tribe  shall  be  noticed: 
but  first  of  all  we  cannot  avoid   remarking, 
that  the  vulture  (the  falco    serpentarius   of 
Gmelin)  should  also  be  oddly  named  the  sec- 
retary vulture  :  is  there  any  allusion  in  this  ? 
There  may  be,  but  that  does  not  come  with- 
in our  province.     However,    this    bird,    by 
means  of  a  bony  protuberance  at  the  bend 
of  the  wing,   is  enabled  to  strike   most  de- 
structive blows  with  that  part ;  and  it  is  with 
the  wings  that  these  birds  defend  themselves 
against  venomous  snakes,  by  sometimes  op- 
posing one,  and  sometimes  the  other  wing, 
whereby  they  evade  bites  that  might  other- 
wise prove  mortal ;  till  the  enemy,  tired  of 
its   efforts,  or  bruised   nearly  to  death,  be- 
comes an  easy  prey.     Abird  of  this  species, 
killed  by  Le  Vaillant,  had  twenty-one  young 
turtles,    eleven    small    lizards,    and    three 
snakes,  in  its  stomach.     Besides  the   above 
extraordinary  fact,  recorded  by  Latham,  in 
his  Synopsis  of  Birds,  w*have   elsewhere 
read  of  another  species  of^fcretary,    not 
birds  however,  who,   upon   dissection,  was 
found  to  have  swallowed  above  a  dozen  snuff- 
boxes   set    round    with     brilliants,    which 
things  are  supposed  to  be   uncommonly  di- 
gestible. 

Jls  to  understanding  the  language  of  birds, 
Cardinal  Benno  relates  the  following  story 
about  Laurence,  the  companion  of  Pope 
Benedict  IX.,  who  understood  the  language 
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of  birds,  and  was  instructed  in  future  events 
by  them  :  "  That  one  day  a  sparrow  chirp- 
ing in  presence  of  several  prelates,  some 
asked  him  what  that  bird  said,  and  that  he 
told  them  :  This  bird,  says  to  the  other 
birds,  that  they  are  going  to  fly  immediate- 
ly to  Porta  Muggiore,  where  a  cart  loaded 
with  millet  is  just  now  broke  down  ;  he 
therefore  invites  them  to  go  and  eiit  their 
share  of  it ;"  upon  which  several  of  them 
went  to  that  gate,  and  found  the  thing  as 
he  had  said.  Democritus  not  only  pretend- 
ed that  if  the  heart  of  an  owl  be  laid  on  a 
woman's  left  breast,  while  she  was  asleep, 
it  would  make  her  reveal  all  her  secrets  ; 
which  Pliny  considers  a  magical  romance  : 
But  this  Democritus  had  other  whimsies  : 
he  gives  us  a  receipt  for  understanding  the 
language  of  birds  ;  that,  by  mingling  togeth- 
er the  blood  of  certain  birds,  which  he  na- 
med, a  serpent  would  be  produced  of  so 
wonderful  a  property,  that  whoever  should 
eat  it  would  be  able  to  understand  what  the 
birds  said  to  one  another.  There  is  a  story 
of  Melampus,  that  he  attained  this  wonder- 
ful knowledge  by  allowing  serpents  to  lick 
his  ears. 

ACADEMY    OF    BIRDS. 

In  the  summer  of  1772,  the  Sieur  Roman, 
from  Paris,  exhibited  his  academy  of  birds 
at  Canterbury  and  other  towns.  The  per- 
formances were  wonderful,  and  an  account 
of  them  worthy  to  be  preserved.  One  of 
them  appeared  as  dead,  and  was  held  up  by 
the  tail  or  claw,  without  showing  any  sign  of 
life  ;  and  the  second  stood  on  its  head,  with 
its  claws  in  the  air  ;  a  third  mimicked  a 
Dutch  milk-maid  going  to  market,  with 
pails  on  its  shoulders  ;  a  fourth  mimicked  a 
Venetian  girl  looking  out  of  window;  a  fifth 
appeared  as  a  grenadier,  and  mounted  guard 
like  a  centinel  y -the-sixth  acted  as  a  cannon- 
eer, with  a  cap  on  its  head,  a  firelock  on  its 
shoulder,  and  a  match  in  its  claw,  and  dis- 
charged a  small  cannon  :  the  same  bird  also 
acted  as  if  it  had  been  wounded  ;  it  was 
wheeled  in  a  little  barrow,  to  convey  it  (as 
it  were)  to  the  hospital ;  after  which  it  flew 
away  before  the  company ;  the  seventh 
turned  a  kind  of  windmill ;  and  the  last  bird 
stood  in  the  midst  of  some  fireworks,  which 
were  discharged  all  around  it,  without  dis- 
covering any  signs  of  fear.  The  birds  weie 
linnets,  gold-finches,  and  canary  birds.  All 
this,  we  doubt  not,  was  extraordinary  :  but 
how  was  this  teaching  effected  ?  Why,  by  a 
continuation  of  the  utmost  cruelty,  depriva 
lion  of  sleep  and  food  ! 

To  digress  somewhat  from  small  to  large, 
there  must  be  birds  yet  to  be  exhibited  of  a 
very  extraortflRfy  magnitude,  if  we  judge 
by  their  nests  ;  for  Captain  Cook  tells  us, 
in  his  first  voyage,  that  when  leaving  Lizard 
Island,  in  their  way,  "  they  landed  upon  the 
low  sandy  island  with  trees  upon  it,  which 
they  had  remarked  in  their  going  out.  Up- 
on this  island  they  saw  an  incredible  number 
of  birds,  chiefly  sea  fowl :  they  also  found  the 
nest  of  an  Eagle,  with  young  ones,  which 
they  killed ;  and   the  nest  of  some  other 


bird,  they  knew  not  what,  of  a  most  enor - 
mous  size  :  it  was  built  with  sticks  upon  the 
ground,  and  was  no  less  than  twenty  six 
feet  in  circumference,  and  two  feet  eight 
inches  high." 

Capt  Flinders,  also,  on  the  south  coast,  in 
King  George's  Bay,  found  two  nests  alike, 
of  such  extraordinary  magnitude  :  "  They 
were  built  upon  the  ground,  from  which 
they  rose  above  two  feet,  and  were  of  vast 
circumference,  and  great  interior  capacity  ; 
the  branches  of  trees,  and  other  matter  of 
which  each  nest  was  composed,  being 
enough  to  fill  a  cart." 

Perhaps  these  large  nests  were  adapted 
for  the  Goliath  bird,  mentioned  by  "Mr. 
Henderstrom,  who  has  discovered,  in  that 
part  of  the  Russian  dominions  which  he 
calls  New  Siberia,  the  claws  of  a  bird, 
measuring  each  a  yard  in  length  ;  and  the 
Yakuts  assured  him  they  had  frequently,  iu 
their  hunting  excursions,  met  with  skele- 
tons, and  even  feathers  of  this  bird,  the 
quills  of  which  were  large  enough  to  admit 
a  man's  fist.  This  is  the  strongest  fact  which 
has  yet  appeared  iu  support  of  the  almost 
universal  tradition,  that  the  earth  was  for- 
meily  inhabited  by  a  race  of  giants.  For 
though  men,  not  exceeding  ourselves  in  stat- 
ue, might  have  defended  themselves  against 
the  Megatherion,  they  would  have  been 
helphss  against  birds  of  prey  of  this  magni- 
tude." It  appears  also,  that  there  are  some 
birds  in  Madagascar,  as  Paulus  Venetus 
relates,  the  quill-feathers  of  whose  wings 
are  twelve  paces  long,  and  which  can  take 
up  a  horse  and  his  rider  into  the  air,  as  easi- 
ly as  one  of  our  kites  would  a    mouse! 

NEW    WORKS. 

A  new  Poem  is  shortly  expected  from  the 
pen  of  Lord  Byron. 

Mr.  John  Hunt  will  shortly  publish  "The 
Vision  of  Judgment,"  by  Queredo  Rediviv- 
us  ;  suggested  by  the  composition  of  Mr. 
Southey,  so  entitled.  We  understand  this 
production  is  from  the  pen  of  LordBypoN. 

"  Peverel  of  the  Peak"  is  announced  as 
forthcoming.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  is  said, 
passed. some  time  in  Derbyshire  last  year, 
collecting  materials. 

A  new  'Novel,  entitled  Osmond,  will 
shortly  be  published. 

Mr.  Walter  Wilson  has  in  the  press,  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  Dafoe. 

The  Hermit  in  the  Country  is  about  to 
publish  a  Fourth  Volume  of  his  amusing 
sketches. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Artemi  ofMagar- 
schapat,  near  Mount  Araral,  in  Armenia. 
From  the  original  Armenian,  written  by 
himself. 

Rose  Blanche,  a  Romance.  By  A.  M. 
Porter. 

An  Abridgement  of  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  laws  of  England,  in  a  Se- 
ries of  Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Daugh- 
ter, chiefly  iutended  for  the  use  and  ad- 
vancement of  Female  Education.  By  a 
Barrister  at  Law.  F.  R.  F.  A;  and  F.  L.  S. 
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/"\NE  summer,  while  at  Baltimore  on 
^*^  a  pleasure  excursion,  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances suddenly  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  I  should  set  sail  for  St.  Tho- 
mas's. I  immediately  proceeded  to 
make  inquiry  about  a  vessel  to  convey 
me  there,  and  found  that  there  were 
none  bound  for  that  quarter,  except  a 
small  schooner,  which  had  very  infe- 
rior accommodations,  and  was  com- 
manded by  a  person  of  rude  manners 
and  a  disobliging  temper.  However, 
as  my  business  admitted  of  no  delay,  I 
engaged  a  passage  in  her,  and  put  my 
luggage  on  board,  and  desired  the  cap- 
tain to  send  me  notice  whenever  he 
was  ready  to  sail,  that  1  might  imme- 
diately join  him. 

I  passed  two  days  in  that  anxious 
and  unsettled  state  of  mind  which  the 
prospect  of  going  to  sea  generally  in- 
duces, and  went  despondingly  to  bed 
the  second  night,  after  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  wind  was  unfavourable 
to  the  prosecution  of  my  intended  voy- 
age. A  loud  knocking  at  my  chamber 
door  awakened  me  from  a  profound 
sleep,  about  an  hour  before  dawn.  I 
was  on  the  point  of  demanding  who 
occasioned  the  disturbance,  when  a 
voice  called  out,  '  The  schooner  is  rea- 
dy to  sail — they  are  heaving  up  the 
anchor — Captain  Burder  sent  me  to 
warn  you  to  come  on  board  without  a 
moment's  delay.' 


I  started  from 
dressed  myself  as 
accompanied    the 


bed,  '  and  having 
quickly  as  possible, 
messenger    to    the 
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wharf,  and  embarked  in  a  boat  which 
waited  there  for  us,  and  soon  reached 
the  schooner.  Her  captain  was  so  bu- 
sily engaged  in  giving  orders  to  the 
seamen  that  he  seemed  scarcely  to  no- 
tice my  arrival.  However,  I  address- 
ed him,  and  made  some  remark  about 
the  suddenness  of  his  departure.  *  That 
doesn't  concern  you,'  replied  he,  ab- 
ruptly ;  '  I  suppose  your  birth  is  ready 
below.'  But  instead  of  taking  his  hint, 
and  going  down  to  the  cabin,  I  remain- 
ed upon  deck  until  we  cleared  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  which  we  at  last 
accomplished  with  much  difficulty,  for 
the  wind  was  as  directly  ahead  as  it 
could  blow. 

I  felt  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  cause 
of  our  putting  to  sea  in  such  unfavoura- 
ble weather;  but  judged,  from  the 
specimen  of  the  captain's  manner  which 
I  had  already  had,  that  it  would  be  use- 
less to  address  to  him  any  inquiries 
upon  the  subject.  I  therefore  went  to 
bed,  and  did  not  get  up  next  morning 
till  called  to  breakfast. 

On  entering  the  cabin  I  was  astonish- 
ed to  find  a  lady  and  a  gentleman  there, 
whom  I  had  not  previously  known  to 
be  on  board.  They  were  introduced 
to  me  as  fellow-passengers  ;  and  after 
expressing  my  gratification  at  the  pros- 
pect of  enjoying  their  society  during 
the  voyage,  I  began  to  converse  with 
them,  and  soon  found  that  their  pre- 
sence would  in  a  great  measure  coun- 
terbalance the  disagreeables  arising 
from  Captain  Burder 's  surly  and  un- 
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tractable  temper.  They  were  named 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monti,  and  were  both 
young,  and  had  recently  been  married. 
She  was  a  pretty,  lively,  interesting 
creature  ;  and  having  fortunately  been 
at  sea  before,  she  did  not  suffer  from 
sickness,  or  feel  at  all  incommoded  or 
depressed  by  the  comparative  uncom- 
forts  of  her  situation  ;  and  therefore 
the  sociality  of  our  little  circle  was 
never  interrupted  by  her  absence,  or 
her  incapacity  to  join  it.  But  the 
charm  of  her  manners  seemed  to  exert 
no  influence  upon  the  stubborn  nature 
of  Captain  Burder,  who  always  main- 
tained a  cold  reserve,  and  rarely  took 
any  part  in  our  conversation. 

His  appearance  and  deportment  were 
singularly  unprepossessing.  A  short 
muscular  figure,  a  stern  countenance, 
burnt  almost  to  a  copper  colour  by  an 
exposure  to  tropical  climates,  black 
bushy  hair,  and  small  scintillating  eyes, 
formed  the  exterior  of  our  commander ; 
and  his  actions  and  external  behaviour 
proved  that  the  traits  of  his  mind  were 
as  revolting  as  those  of  his  person. 

He  treated  his  crew  in  a  capricious 
and  tyrannical  manner ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  behaved  towards  them  with 
an  air  of  familiarity  very  unusual  for 
ship-masters  to  assume  when  among 
common  seamen.  But  a  negro  man, 
who  attended  the  cabin,  daily  expe- 
rienced the  most  inhuman  usage  from 
his  hands,  and  afforded  such  a  specta- 
cle of  degradation  and  misery  as  was 
painful  to  look  upon.  Almost  every 
night  after  dark  Captain  Burder  had 
a  long  conversation  with  his  mate,  du- 
ring which  both  seemed  particularly 
anxious  to  avoid  being  overheard  ;  and 
I  once  or  twice  observed  them  studying 
charts  of  parts  of  the  ocean  that  lay 
quite  out  of  our  due  and  proper  course. 
There  whole  conduct  was  equally  sus- 
picious and  inexplicable,  and  I  often 
felt  uneasy  and  apprehensive,  though 
there  was  no  defined  evil  to  fear,  nor 
any  danger  to  anticipate. 

Our  personal  comfort  was  but  little 
attended  to  on  board  the  schooner; 
and  our  table,  which  had  never  been  a 
well  furnished  one,  soon  became  so 
mean  and  uninviting,  that  Mr.  Monti 
complained  to  Captain  Burder  about 
it ;  however,  without  avail,  for  the  lat- 


ter told  him  that  he  must  just  take 
things  as  he  found  them.  On  compar- 
ing the  quantity  of  stores  we  had  re- 
spectively brought  on  board,we  thought 
we  could  manage  to  live  independent 
of  our  commander;  and  Mrs.  Monti's 
woman  servant  was,  therefore,  desired 
to  prepare  our  meals,  and  spread  a  ta- 
ble for  us  every  day.  Captain  Burder 
grew  furious  with  passion  when  he 
learned  this  arrangement,  and  muttered 
some  threats  which  we  did  not  under- 
stand. However,  next  day,  his  rage 
against  us  was  farther  increased,  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr.  Monti  having  taxed 
him  with  cruelty  and  injustice  while  in 
the  act  of  beating  the  negro  man  alrea- 
dy mentioned.  This  offence  was  not  to 
be  forgiven,  and  he  accordingly  broke 
off  all  intercourse  with  the  individuals 
of  our  party. 

Delightful  weather  attended  us  du- 
ring the  first  week  of  the  voyage,  and 
we  usually  spent  the  evenings  upon 
deck,  under  an  awning.  While  thus 
seated,  one  calm  and  beautiful  moon- 
light night,  Mrs.  Monti  said,  <  If  the 
weather  and  ocean  were  ever  in  this 
placid  state,  I  believe  I  would  prefer  a 
sea-life  to  any  other.  The  most  sus- 
ceptible mind  could  not  discover  any 
cause  for  terror  or  anxiety  in  the  scene 
around  us — I  would  rather  meet  a 
speedy  death  among  these  little  billows 
than  linger  life  away  upon  a  sick-bed, 
racked  with  pain,  and  surrounded  with 
weeping  friends.' — '  I  have  less  objec- 
tions, Harriet,'  said  her  husband,  e  to 
your  mode  of  dying  than  to  your  mode 
of  living.  I  should  not  care  to  spend 
much  time  at  sea,  for  I  am  sure  it 
would  pass  very  heavily.  I  love  va- 
riety and  nothing  of  that  is  to  be  met 
with  on  board  a  ship.' — <  I  agree  with 
you,'  said  Mrs.  Monti  ;  i  but  variety 
is  not  necessary  to  happiness, — a  regu- 
lar, well-planned,  uninterrupted  routine 
would  suit  my  disposition  exactly,  and 
would  be  more  easily  attainable  at  sea 
than  any  where  else.  A  life  of  change 
entails  many  miseries.  It  makes  us 
the  slaves  of  accidents  of  every  kind, 
and  when  we  are  happy  we  never  can 
feel  secure  that  our  happiness  will  con- 
tinue. Now,  were  I  mistress  of  a  large 
ship,  and  had  the  power  of  sailing  con- 
tinually upon  a  calm  and  safe  ocean,  T 
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would  collect  my  dearest  friends  on 
board  of  her,  and  get  out  of  sight  of 
land  as  fast  as  possible,  carrying  with 
me  of  course  various  means  of  amuse- 
ment and  recreation.  We  would  regu- 
late our  time  and  our  pleasures  as  we 
chose — no  disagreeable  person  could 
intrude  upon  us — no  spectacles  of  mis- 
ery would  meet  our  eyes,  and  no  la- 
mentations assail  our  ears ;  and  we 
would  enjoy  each  other's  society  with- 
out the  fear  of  ever  being  separated  or 
disunited,  except  by  death  ;  and  when 
any  one  was  removed,  the  remaining 
persons  would  console  themselves  with 
the  reflection,  that  a  link  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  chain  which  bound 
their  hearts  to  this  delusive  and  transi- 
tory world  ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as 
their  friends  dropped  away,  they  would 
Feel  more  ready  and  willing  to  die  than 
they  had  clone  while  the  former  were  in 
existence.' — '  This  seems  a  very  plau- 
sible scheme  of  yours,  my  love,'  replied 
Mr.  Monti ;  '  however,  I  am  glad  you 
cannot  put  it  in  execution.  I  don't 
know  any  part  of  the  ocean  that  is  ex- 
empted from  tempests,  which  1  see  you 
are  resolved  entirely  to  avoid,  and  with 
reason,  for  I  suspect  that  a  good  gale 
of  wind  would  discompose  you  and 
your  select  party,  even  more  than  Cap- 
tain Burder  himself,  were  he  to  find 
means  of  admittance  into  your  project- 
ed floating  Elysium.' 

While  we  were  engaged  in  conver- 
sation of  this  kind,  I  several  times  ob- 
served Samno,  the  negro  man,  beckon- 
ing to  me,  and  then  putting  his  finger 
upon  his  lips.  At  length  I  went  to  the 
bows  of  the  vessel  where  he  stood,  and 
asked  if  he  had  any  thing  to  communi- 
cate. 'Yes,  yes,  master,'  said  he,  in  a 
whisper,  '  something  very  strange,  and 
of  great  consequence — %but  will  no  one 
overhear  us  ?' — '  Do  not  fear  that,'  an- 
swered I;  'Captain  Burder  is  asleep 
in  his  birth,  and  the  watch  are  all  near 
the  stern.' — '  Then  I  will  speak,'  an- 
swered Samno.  '  You  and  that  other 
gentleman  have  been  kind  to  me,  and 
have  often  tried  to  save  me  from  the 
rage  of  my  wicked  master — I  mean 
now  to  serve  you  in  my  turn.  Your 
lives  are  in  danger.  The  captain  in- 
tends to  cast  away  the  vessel.' — '  What 
do  you  mean  ?'  cried  I ;    'lam  at  a 


loss  to  understand  you..' — '  Oh,  I'll  soon 
explain  it  all,'  replied  he.  '  Last  night, 
I  listened  to  my  master  and  the  mate 
and  found  out  that  they  had  formed 
a  plan  to  wreck  this  schooner,  that 
they  might  get  the  insurance,  which 
would  buy  her  and  all  she  contains 
twenty  times  over.  These  bales,  casks, 
and  boxes,  that  lie  in  the  hold,  have  no 
goods  in  them.  They  are  full  of  sand 
and  stones.  Captain  Burder  has  cheat- 
ed the  insurers  in  this  way,  and  now  he 
wants  to  run  the  vessel  aground  some- 
where on  the  Bahama  Banks,  and  leave 
her  to  be  beat  to  pieces  by  the  waves. 
He  and  his  crew,  who  are  all  leagued 
with  him.  will  go  off  in  the  boat,  and 
land  upon  the  nearest  coast,  and  give 
out  that  they  have  been  shipwrecked. 
This  story,  if  it  is  not  found  out  to  be 
false,  will  entitle  him  to  claim  the  in- 
surance, which  is  all  he  wants.  Here 
is  a  scheme  for  you  !' 

I  was  too  much  startled  and  agitated 
by  this  intelligence  to  think  of  holding 
any  farther  conversation  with  Samno  ; 
and,  after  warning  him  to  conceal  his 
knowledge  of  the  affair  from  his  mas- 
ter and  the  seamen,  I  returned  to  my 
friends.  As  the  tale  I  had  just  heard 
completely  explained  Captain  Burder's 
mysterious  behaviour,  and  unveiled  the 
cause  of  his  sudden  departure  from 
Baltimore,  I  did  not  at  all  doubt  the 
negro's  veracity,  and  began  to  consi- 
der how  the  infernal  machinations  of 
our  commander  might  best  be  counter- 
acted. When  Mrs.  Monti  retired  to 
her  state-room,  I  informed  her  husband 
of  the  plot  that  was  in  agitation.  We 
conferred  together  a  long  time  upon  the 
subject,  and,  at  last,  resolved  to  do 
nothing  openly,  until  matters  came 
nearer  a  crisis. 

Captain  Burder's  villainous  scheme 
occupied  my  mind  incessantly,  and  Mr. 
Monti  daily  made  it  a  subject  of  con- 
versation ;  but  still  we  could  ■  not  de- 
termine what  course  to  pursue,  and 
passed  our  hours  in  that  state  of  irreso- 
lute anxiety,  during  which,  the  mind 
seeks  an  excuse  for  its  own  inactivity 
and  want  of  decision,  by  endeavouring 
to  convince  itself  that  the  proper  time 
for  exertion  has  not  yet  arrived.  We 
cautiously  concealed  the  affair  from 
Mrs.  Monti    and  her  attendant,  and 
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took  care  that  every  thing  connected 
with  our  little  establishment  should  go 
on  in  its  usual  routine,  lest  any  altera- 
tion might  have  excited  suspicion 
among  those  who  were  leagued  against 
us. 

Four  or  five  evenings  after  Samno 
had  made  the  above-mentioned  com- 
munication to  me,  we  were  seated  upon 
deck  according  to  custom.  It  blew 
pretty  fresh,  and  we  went  through  the 
water  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  Mrs. 
Monti  remarked  it,  and  asked  me,  in  a 
whisper,  if  vessels  usually  carried  so 
much  sail  at  night  as  we  then  did.  At 
this  moment,  Captain  Bnrder,  who  had 
been  pacing  the  deck  in  an  agitated 
manner  for  some  time  before,  seized 
the  lead,  and  hove  it  hurriedly,  and 
continued  to  do  so  without  mentioning 
the  soundings  to  any  one,  or  making 
any  reply  to  the  mate,  who  came  for- 
ward, and  offered  to  relieve  him  of  his 
charge.  There  was  a  dead  silence 
among  the  crew,  all  of  whom  stood 
near  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  observing 
their  commander  with  expressive  looks. 
An  indistinct  sensation  of  dread,  in 
which  1  participated,  appeared  to  steal 
over  the  individuals  of  our  party.  Mrs. 
Monti  trembled  and  seized  her  hus- 
band's arm,  and  looked  anxiously  in 
his  face ;  but  he  turned  from  her  gaze 
without  saying  any  thing.  Samno 
leant  against  the  bulwarks,  and  twice 
stepped  forward,  apparently  with  the 
intention  of  addressing  some  one,  but 
each  time,  after  a  few  moments'  hesita- 
tion, he  quietly  resumed  his  former  po- 
sition. 

The  moon  was  nearly  full,  and  we 
enjoyed  all  her  light,  except  when  a 
thin  fleecy  cloud  occasionally  happened 
to  intervene,  and  to  throw  a  fleeting 
and  shadowy  dimness  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ocean.  The  wind,  though  strong, 
appeared  unsteady,  and  at  intervals  its 
sighing  was  changed  into  wild  and  me- 
lancholy moans,  which  seemed  to  hover 
around  the  vessel  for  an  instant,  and 
then  to  be  borne  far  over  the  deep.  At 
one  time  we  glided  silently  and  smooth- 
ly through  the  billows ;  and  at  another, 
they  burst  and  grumbled  fiercely  around 
the  bows  of  the  schooner,  and  then  col- 
lapsed into  comparative  quietness  and 
repose ; — every  thing  wore  an  ominous 


and  dreary  character,  and  the  scene 
appeared  to  exert  a  depressing  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  all  on  board. 

The  silence  was  suddenly  interrupt- 
ed by  Samno,  who  cried,  '  We  are 
now  on  the  Seal-bank !  I  see  the  black 
heads  !  The  schooner  will  be  a-ground 

immediately  !' '  Rascal  !    What   do 

you  say  ?'  returned  Captain  Burder, 
running  furiously  up  to  him  ;  '  you  are 
a  lying  vagabond  !  Utter  another  word, 
and  I  will  let  you  feel  the  weight  of  the 
lead  upon  your  body  !' — i  What  can 
all  this  mean  ?'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Monti, 
in  a  tone  of  alarm ;    '  are  we  really  in 

danger  ?' '  Captain    Burder,'    cried 

her  husband,  '  1  command  you  to  put 
about  ship  instantly  !  We  know  all 
your  plans  !  You  are  a  deceitful  vil- 
lain ! — Seamen,'  continued  he, address- 
ing the  crew,  '  obey  this  man  at  your 
peril !  he  intends  to  cast  away  the  ves- 
sel for  the  insurance  ;  if  we  do  not  re- 
sist we  shall  lose  our  lives.' — '  Mutinous 
wretch!'  returned  the  Captain,  'you 
speak  falsely  !  I  deny  the  charge ! 
You  shall  repent  of  this  yet.  Yes, 
yes,  I'll  find  a  time. — Fellows,  stand 
by  me  ;  recollect  1  am  your  comman- 
der. May  I  depend  upon  you  all  ?' — 
'  Ay,  ay,  sir,  to  the  last,'  answered  the 
sailors,  though  some  of  them  spoke 
rather  faintly  and  irresolutely. 

Silence  now  ensued ;  and  Captain 
Burder  having  thrown  aside  the  lead, 
began  to  pace  the  deck  hurriedly,  and 
often  cast  looks  of  fury  and  defiance  at 
Mr.  Monti  and  me.  We  easily  per- 
ceived that  any  sort  of  resistance  on 
our  part  would  be  vain,  and  perhaps 
dangerous,  and  therefore  patiently 
awaited  the  catastrophe.  While  he 
employed  himself  in  soothing  and  en- 
couraging his  lady,  I  went  down  to  the 
cabin,  and  collected  all  my  valuables  of 
small  bulk,  and  concealed  them  about 
my  person  ;  and  likewise  privately  de- 
sired Mr.  Monti's  servant  to  occupy 
herself  in  the  same  way. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  distinctly  felt  the 
keel  of  the  schooner  rub  upon  the  bot- 
tom. Every  one  started  when  this 
took  place,  and  then  appeared  to  await 
the  next  shock  in  breathless  alarm. — 
The  vessel,  as  was  expected,  soon  be- 
gan a  second  time  to  grind  against  the 
sand  and  rocks  underneath,  and  quick- 
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ly  got  hard  and  fast  a-ground.  Cap- 
tain Burder  immediately  ordered  the 
sails  to  he  backed,  but  this  did  not 
move  her  in  the  least  degree.  The 
shifting  of  the  ballast,  which  was  next 
resorted  to,  proved  ineffectual,  as  he 
probably  intended  it  should. 

Our  situation  now  became  truly 
alarming.  There  was  no  land  in  sight ; 
but  from  the  fore-top  we  could  discern 
shoals  stretching  on  ever}'  side  to  the 
horizon — those  of  sand  being  indicated 
by  the  bright  green  colours  of  the  sea — 
and  those  of  rock  by  irregular  patches 
of  blackness  upon  its  surface.  How- 
ever, these  beacons  of  danger  did  not 
long  continue  distinguishable,  for  the 
moon  sunk  below  the  horizon,  and 
clouds  gradually  overcast  the  sky.  The 
wind  and  sea  increased  at  the  same 
time,  and  we  soon  began  to  drift  along, 
being  one  moment  elevated  on  the  top 
of  a  billow,  and  the  next  dashed  furi- 
ously against  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
It  was  evident  that  the  schooner  would 
quickly  go  to  pieces,  and  Captain  Bur- 
der ordered  his  men  to  let  down  the 
boat.  While  they  were  engaged  in 
this,  a  temporary  dispersion  of  some  of 
the  clouds  afforded  us  light  enough  to 
discern  a  rocky  island  at  a  little  dis- 
tance ;  and  the  boat  had  hardly  been 
dropped  when  our  vessel  struck  vio- 
lently— the  waves  breaking  over  her  at 
the  same  time  in  rapid  succession. 

We  all  rushed  to  the  side  of  the 
schooner  on  which  the  boat  lay,  and 
leaped  into  her,  one  after  another  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Monti,  who,  when 
he  had  assisted  his  wife  and  servant  in 
getting  on  board,  returned  to  the  cabin 
for  some  papers  which  he  had  forgot. 
Just  as  he  came  upon  dock  again,  a 
tremendous  sea  took  the  vessel  astern, 
and  swept  him  overboard.  Mrs.  Monti 
fainted  away.  Captain  Burder  imme- 
diately cut  the  barge  rope,  and  ordered 
the  crew  to  make  for  tne  island,  saying, 
it  was  absurd  even  to  think  of  saving 
my  companion's  life,  and  that  we  would 
be  more  than  fortunate  if  we  escaped  a 
similar  fate  ourselves.  The  men  rowed 
furiously,  and  we  soon  gained  the  rock, 
and  landed  in  safety,  though  not  until 
rhe  bows  of  the  boat  had  been  stove  in 
by  the  violent  percussions  she  under- 
went while  we  were  getting  ashore. 


It  was  so  dark  that  none  of  ns  at- 
tempted to  explore  the  apparently  iso- 
lated spot  upon  which  we  had  been 
obliged  to  take  refuge ;  and  my  thoughts 
were  chiefly  directed  to  the  recovery  of 
Mrs.  Monti,  who  continued  in  a  state 
of  insensibility  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  revived  only  to  feel  the  agonizing 
conviction  that  her  husband  was  no 
more.  Captain  Burder  and  his  crew 
stood  watching  the  schooner  as  she  ra- 
pidly went  to  pieces,  and  had  a  great 
deal  of  conversation  among  themselves, 
which  the  noise  of  the  sea  prevented 
my  overhearing. 

About  an  hour  after  we  had  landed, 
Samno  came  running  to  me,  and  whis- 
pered, that  he  believed  Mr.  Monti  was 
still  alive,  for  he  had  recently  heard 
some  one  shouting  at  a  distance.  I 
immediately  accompanied  him  to  a  pro- 
jecting point  of  rock,  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  off,  and  we  both  called  as 
loud  as  we  could.  A  voice,  which  I 
instantly  recognized  to  be  that  of  my 
friend,  answered  us  ;  but  it  was  some 
time  before  we  were  able  to  distinguish 
what  he  said.  At  last  I  ascertained 
that  he  had  reached  the  shore  by  cling- 
ing to  part  of  the  wreck,  and  that  he 
could  not  then  gain  the  spot  on  which 
we  stood,  on  account  of  an  arm  of  the 
sea  which  extended  into  the  interior  of 
the  island  ;  but  that  he  would  immedi- 
ately endeavour  to  find  his  way  round 
the  head  of  it.  On  hearing  this,  I  en- 
treated him  to  desist  from  an}"  such  at- 
tempt till  day-light  should  render  it  a 
secure  and  successful  one.  He  at  last 
consented,  and  I  hastened  to  Mrs. 
Monti,  and  communicated  the  joyful 
tidings  of  her  husband's  preservation, 
which  affected  her  nearly  as  much  as 
her  previous  belief  in  his  death  had 
done. 

Long  before  dawn  we  had  all  assem-* 
bled  on  the  point  of  the  rock  already 
mentioned  ;  and  the  first  beams  01 
morning  shewed  Mr.  Monti  opposite 
to  the  place  where  we  stood,  and  divi- 
ded from  us  by  what  appeared  to  be  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  wide.  After  exchanging  a 
few  words  wilh  his  wife,  he  set  out  to 
compass  its  head,  ami  thus  get  round 
to  us,  while  Samno  went  to  meet 
him. 
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We  waited  their  arrival  impatiently 
for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  then  saw 
the  negro  coming  towards  us  with  looks 
of  despair.  <  We  are  all  deceived,' 
cried  he ;  <  this  is  not  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  but  a  channel  between  two  distinct 
islands;  we  are  on  one,  and  Mr.  Monti 
is  on  the  other;  he  cannot  possibly 
reach  us,  unless  he  swims  across,  or  is 
brought  over  in  a  boat.  What  is  to  be 
done?'  This  intelligence  filled  Mrs. 
Monti  and  me  with  dismay,  for  both 
knew  that  the  boat  was  totally  unfit  for 
service,  and  that  her  husband  could  not 
swim.  Every  one  appeared  in  some 
measure  to  participate  in  our  distress 
and  disappointment,  except  Captain 
Burder,  who,  when  asked  if  there  were 
any  means  of  rescuing  Mr.  Monti,  said, 
that  it  behoved  him  to  get  across  the 
channel  as  he  best  could. 

Mr.  Monti  soon  appeared  on  the  op- 
posite rock,  and  explained  the  hope- 
lessness of  his  situation  more  full}'  than 
Samno  had  done.  The  channel  had  a 
rapid  current;  the  set  of  which,  we 
perceived,  would  vary  with  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide  ;  but  it  was  so 
strong  that  even  an  expert  swimmer 
could  scarcely  hope  to  baffle  its  force 
and  reach  the  adverse  shore.  No  ef- 
fectual plan  of  relief  suggested  itself  to 
any  of  our  minds ;  but  it  was  evidently 
necessary  that  something  should  speed- 
ily be  done  ;  for  though  we  had  picked 
up  a  considerable  quantity  of  wrecked 
provisions,  Mr.  Monti  had  none  of  any 
kind.  We  therefore  saw  at  once  that 
he  must  either  risk  his  life  upon  the 
sea,  or  perish  with  hunger. 

In  the  afternoon,  under  the  influence 
of  these  convictions,  he  began  to  col- 
lect together  all  the  pieces  of  plank  he 
could  find  ;  and  having  torn  up  his 
shirt  and  handkerchief  into  strips,  he 
bound  the  timber  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  raft.  This  he  conveyed 
to  the  utter  extremity  of  his  own  island, 
hoping  that  the  sweep  of  the  current 
might  carry  him,  when  embarked,  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  opposite  shore. 
These  preparations  were  viewed  with 
torturing  suspense  and  anxiety  by  Mrs. 
Monti  and  me  ;  and  when  her  hus- 
band had  placed  himself  upon  the  raft, 
she  grew  half  frantic  with  alarm,  and 
entreated  him  to  desist.     However,  af- 


ter a  few  moments  of  irresolution,  he 
pushed  off,  and  was  whirled  rapidly 
along  by  the  stream. 

None  of  us  dared  to  speak,  scarcely 
even  to  breathe,  during  this  soul- ab- 
sorbing crisis.  Several  of  the  crew 
stood  upon  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  with 
ropes  in  their  hands,  waiting  to  afford 
the  adventurous  navigator  assistance  as 
he  passed  ;  and  their  hopes  of  being 
able  to  do  so  were  strengthened,  when 
they  observed  the  influence  which  an 
eddy  had  in  drawing  the  raft  towards 
the  shore.  Mr.  Monti  was  soon  within 
seven  or  eight  yards  of  us  One  of  the 
seamen  then  seized  the  end  of  the  rope, 
and  made  a  strong  effort  to  throw  it  to- 
wards the  raft,  but  he  lost  his  balance, 
and  fell  into  the  water,  dragging  the 
line  along  with  him.  The  golden  mo- 
ment elapsed,  and  the  object  of  our  so- 
licitude was  quickly  swept  away  far 
beyond  our  reach.  His  wife  relapsed 
into  insensibility,  but  not  before  she 
had  seen  the  form  of  her  husband  re- 
ceding from  her  eyes,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  a  boundless  ocean. 

The  man  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
cause  this  disastrous  result,  was  allow- 
ed to  clamber  up  the  rocks  quite  disre- 
garded— the  attention  of  all  being  fixed 
upon  Mr.  Monti,  who  floated  so  fast 
into  the  open  sea,  that  we  perceived 
we  had  no  chance  of  beholding  him 
much  longer.  He  waved  his  hands  to 
us  several  times,  with  an  air  of  resigna- 
tion, but  we  thought  we  once  or  twice 
observed  him  endeavouring  to  ivnpel 
the  raft  towards  our  island,  by  using 
his  arms  as  oars,  and  then  suddenly  de- 
sist, as  if  conscious  of  the  hopelessness 
of  the  attempt.  Fortunately,  the  wea- 
ther had  become  very  calm,  and  we 
knew  that  there  was  no  chance  of  his 
sinking  while  it  continued  so,  and  while 
the  planks  that  supported  him  kept  to- 
gether. We  watched  him  till  it  grew 
dark,  and  then  set  about  providing 
ourselves  with  a  place  of  shelter  for 
the  night ;  during  the  whole  of  which, 
Mrs.  Monti,  in  her  indescribable  an- 
guish, forgot  all  that  had  passed,  and 
even  where  she  was,  and  talked,  laugh- 
ed, and  wept,  alternately. 

I  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
in  strolling  along  the  shores  of  the  isl- 
and, which  I  could  do  with  pleasure 
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and  safety,  for  the  moon  and  stars  suc- 
cessively yielded  light  enough  to  direct 
my  steps.  Neither  did  Captain  Bin- 
der nor  his  crew  seem  inclined  to  take 
any  repose.  When  I  happened  to  pass 
the  spot  where  they  were,  I  always 
heard  them  disputing  about  the  way  in 
which  they  should  manage  to  leave  the 
rock  ;  and  it  appeared  from  their  con- 
versation, that  the  wreck  of  the  schoo- 
ner had  been  much  more  complete  and 
sudden  than  they  had  anticipated  or 
intended.  I  also  gathered  from  some 
accidental  hints,  that  they  did  not  re- 
gret that  Mr.  Monti  was  now  out  of 
the  way — his  avowed  knowledge  of 
their  plans  having  excited  a  good  deal 
of  alarm  and  anxiety  among  them. 

At  day-break  no  vestige  of  the  raft 
or  its  unfortunate  navigator  was  dis- 
coverable, and  I  forgot  my  own  deso- 
late prospects  in  thinking  of  the  fate  of 
Mr.  iMonti,  and  trying  to  believe  that 
he  might  still  be  in  life,  although  con- 
clusions to  the  contrary  were  forced 
upon  my  mind  by  a  consideration  of 
the  dangers  that  surrounded  him,  and 
of  the  limited  means  he  had  of  success- 
fully contending  against  them.  Imme- 
diately after  sunrise,  the  crew  hauled 
up  the  damaged  boat,  and  began  to  re- 
pair her  with  some  fragments  of  the 
schooner,  which  had  that  morning  float- 
ed ashore.  They  soon  rendered  her 
in  a  manner  sea-worthy,  and  I  found 
that  the  mate  and  crew  intended  set- 
ting out  in  search  of  relief,  while  Cap- 
tain Border,  and  Mrs.  Monti,  and  her 
maid,  and  I,  were  to  remain  till  they 
returned.  Accordingly,  in  the  after- 
noon they  put  oft",  taking  Samno  with 
them,  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
require  him  to  assist  at  the  oars. 

It  appeared  to  me  rather  strange  that 
Captain  Burder  should  not  accompany 
his  crew,  and  direct  the  expedition, 
though  he  said  he  remained  behind  to 
shew  the  two  females  that  neither  he 
nor  his  men  had  any  intention  of  aban- 
doning them.  I  pretended  to  be  satis- 
fied with  this  explanation,  but  never- 
theless determined  to  watch  his  mo- 
tions. Mrs.  Monti  and  her  maid  had 
taken  up  their  abode  in  a  small  rocky 
recess,  which  sheltered  them  in  some 
measure  from  the  weather,  and  I  had 
conveyed  thither  the  best  provisions  I 


could  select  from  the  quantity  washed 
ashore,  but  did  not  intrude  myself  upon 
them,  for  I  perceived  that  my  presence 
was  painful  to  the  former,  by  recalling 
the  image  of  her  husband. 

Having  chosen  a  place  of  repose  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  recess,  I  retired  to 
it  soon  after  sunset,  and  endeavoured 
to  sleep ;  but  notwithstanding  the  far 
tigues  of  the  preceding  night,  I  conti- 
nued awake  so  long  that  I  resolved  to 
walk  abroad  and  solicit  the  tranquilliz- 
ing effects  of  the  fresh  air.  As  I  emerg- 
ed beyond  the  projecting  rock  behind 
which  I  had  formed  my  couch  I  saw 
Captain  Burder  stealing  along  on  tip- 
toe. Fortunately  he  did  not  observe 
me,  and  I  immediately  shrunk  back  in- 
to the  shade,  that  I  might  watch  his 
steps  unseen  by  him.  He  proceeded 
cautiously  towards  the  recess,  and  hav- 
ing looked  round  a  moment,  entered  it. 
1  grew  alarmed,  and  hastened  to  the 
spot,  but  remained  outside,  and  listen- 
ed attentively.  I  heard  Mrs.  Monti 
suddenly  utter  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise, and  say,  '  Pray,  sir,  why  do  you 
intrude  yourself  here  ?' — <  I  come  to 
inquire  how  you  are,'  replied  Captain 
Burder,  '  and  to  ask  if  I  can  be  of  any 
service  to  you.' — '  None,  none,'  an- 
swered she  ;  -'  this  is  an  extraordinary 
time  for  such  a  visit.  I  beg  you  will 
leave  me.' — l  Are  you  not  afraid  to  re- 
main here  alone?'  said  Captain  Bur- 
der.— '  1  have  my  attendant,  sir,'  re- 
turned Mrs.  Monti,  haughtily. — e  No, 
no,'  cried  the  former,  '  you  know  well 
enough  you  have  sent  her  across  the 
island  for  water,  and  I  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  her  absence  to  have  a  little 
conversation   with    you — You    are    a 

beautiful  creature,  and '    '  Captain 

Burder,'  exclaimed  she,  in  a  tone  of 
alarm,  '  do  you  really  dare  ? — Begone  ! 
— Touch  me  not !' — I  heard  a  shriek, 
I  rushed  into  the  recess,  and,  seizing 
the  insolent  villain  behind  by  the  col- 
lar of  his  coat,  dragged  him  backwards 
a  considerable  way,  and  then  dashed 
him  twice  upon  the  rocks,  with  all  the 
force  I  was  master  of.  He  could  not 
rise,  but  lay  groaning  with  pain,  and 
vainly  attempting  to  speak. 

I  now  hastened  to  Mrs.  Monti,  whose 
agitation  I  endeavoured  to  relieve  and 
compose,  by  assurances  of  unremitting 
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protection,  and  by  the  hope  of  our  soon 
being  able  to  leave  the  island.  When 
her  attendant  returned  I  left  them  to- 
gether, after  promising  to  keep  watch 
in  front  of  the  recess,  and  prevent  the 
future  intrusions  of  Captain  Burder, 
who  continued  for  some  time  on  the 
spot  where  I  had  left  him,  and  then  got 
upon  his  feet,  and  retired  out  of  sight. 

I  armed  myself  with  a  piece  of  bro- 
ken oar,  which  I  found  among  the  cliffs, 
and  began  to  walk  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  front  of  the  recess.  My  situa- 
tion was  now  such  a  perplexing  one, 
that  I  felt  more  anxious  and  uneasy 
than  ever.  I  feared  lest  Captain  Bin- 
der should  attack  me  unawares,  or  gain 
access  to  Mrs.  Monti  if  I  relaxed  my 
vigilance  one  moment ;  and  sleep  was 
therefore  out  of  the  question.  I  paced 
along  the  rock's  like  a  sentinel,  starting 
at  every  sound,  and  ardently  wishing 
for  dawn,  although  I  knew  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  its  bringing  me  any 
relief.  I  did  not  dare  to  sit  down,  lest 
I  should  slumber.  I  counted  the  waves 
as  they  burst  along  the  shore,  and 
watched  the  stars  successively  rising 
and  setting  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
horizon  ; — at  one  time  fancying  I  saw 
my  enemy  lurking  in  some  neighbour- 
ing cavity,  and  at  another  trying  to  dis- 
cover the  white  sails  of  an  approaching 
vessel.  I  observed  Mrs.  Monti's  ser- 
vant occasionally  appear  at  the  en- 
trance of  their  wild  abode,  and  look 
around,  as  if  to  ascertain  that  I  still 
kept  watch,  and  then  quietly  return 
within. 

Shortly  after  midnight,  while  taking 
my  round  along  the  cliffs,  I  met  Cap- 
tain Burder.  We  both  started  back, 
and  surveyed  each  other  for  a  little 
time  without  speaking.  *  Do  not  sup- 
pose,' said  he,  at  length,  l  that  the  at- 
tack you  made  upon  me  this  evening 
shall  remain  unresented  or  unpunished. 
You  have  behaved  most  villainously — 
You  took  advantage  of  me,  like  an  as- 
sassin, when  I  was  off  my  guard.' — 
'  And  shall  not  hesitate  to  do  so  again,' 
returned  T,  '  if  I  chance  to  find  you  in- 
sulting Mrs.  Monti.' — 'You  talk  bold- 
ly,' cried  he ;  '  are  you  aware  that  you 
cannot    leave    this    island    unless     I 

choose  ?' — '  No,   I  am  not.' '  Then 

j  earn  that  it  is  so,'  exclaimed  he,  stamp- 


ing his  foot.  '  My  crew  have  gone  to 
secure  a  small  vessel,  and  when  they 
return,  we  shall  depart  in  it,  taking  the 
females  with  us,  and  leaving  you  here. 
In  the  meantime,  be  thankful  that  your 
life  has  not  been  the  forfeit  of  this  even- 
ing's temerity.' — '  Your  crew,'  said  I, 
'  will  not  be  so  merciless  as  to  abandon 
me,  even  although  you  order  them  to 
do  so.  I  ask  nothing  from  you — only 
keep  at  a  distance  from  the  recess. — I 
advise  this  for  your  own  sake.' — '  This 
language  won't  last  long,'  cried  he, 
quivering  with  rage;  'why  don't  I 
pitch  you  over  the  cliffs  this  moment  ? 
— But  no,  you  shall  die  a  slower  death.' 
— He  now  hurried  furiously  away,  but 
once  or  twice  stopped  short,  as  if  half 
determined  to  return  and  attack  me. 
However,  he  restrained  his  passion, 
and  soon  disappeared  among  the  rocks. 

A  miserable  fate,  which  we  had  no 
visible  means  of  avoiding,  seemed  now 
to  impend  over  Mrs.  Monti  and  me.  I 
leaned  against  a  precipice  near  her 
place  of  refuge,  and  gave  way  to  the 
most  melancholy  anticipations,  which 
absorbed  me  so  completely,  that  I  did 
not  discover  that  it  was  day,  till  the 
sun  had  got  completely  above  the  hori- 
zon. Then,  on  changing  my  position, 
and  looking  towards  the  sea,  I  observ- 
ed a  sloop  at  anchor,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  and  a  boat  full  of  men 
approaching. 

I  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
they  were  Captain  Binder's  crew,  and 
that  the  vessel  belonged  to  them  ;  and 
I  hastened  towards  the  landing-place, 
that  I  might  solicit  their  interference  in 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Monti  and  myself,  be- 
fore their  commander  could  have  an 
opportunity  of  steeling  their  hearts 
against  us.  The  boat,  which  had  now 
touched  the  shore,  was  concealed  from 
my  view  by  a  projecting  rock.  A  man 
who  stood  on  the  top  of  it  called  me  by 
name.  I  looked  up,  and  started  back, 
and  then  rushed  into  his  arms — it  was 
Mr.  Monti  himself.  '  My  dear  friend,' 
cried  I,  '  Heaven,  I  see,  has  afforded 
you  that  protection  which  I  lately  fear- 
ed was  on  the  point  of  being  withdrawn 
from  us.  Eternally  blessed  be  the 
hour  of  your  return  !' — '  I  have  indeed 
had  a  wonderful  preservation,'  return- 
ed he,  '  and  you  shall  soon  hear  all — 
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but  how  is  my  Harriet  ?' — c  Safe  and 
well,  as  yet/  replied  I ;  '  You  have 
just  arrived  in  time.' 

As  we  hastened  towards  the  recess, 
I  related  briefly  all  that  had  happened 
since  the  preceding  morning,  to  which 
he  listened  with  shuddering  anxiety, 
and  seemed  indescribably  relieved  when 
I  had  finished  the  recital.  On  reach- 
ing Mrs.  Monti's  abode  I  retired,  lest 
my  presence  should  impose  any  re- 
straint upon  the  feelings  of  the  happy 
couple.  In  a  little  time  my  friend  came 
forward,  with  his  wife  leaning  on  his 
arm.  Their  countenances  were  as  ra- 
diant as  the  smooth  expanse  of  ocean 
before  us,  which  received  the  full  influ- 
ences of  a  dazzling  sun.  '  Yonder 
sloop,'  said  the  delighted  husband, 
1  that  rides  so  beautifully  at  anchor, 
will  convey  us  hence  this  evening. — 
How  graceful  she  looks  !  Her  sails  ab- 
solutely appear  to  be  fringed  with  gold  !' 
— '  Yes,'  returned  Mrs.  Monti,  <  I  be- 
lieve the  enchanted  galley  which,  as 
fairy  legends  tell  us,  conveyed  Cherry 
and  Fair  Star  from  the  Island  of  Cy- 
prus, did  not  appear  a  more  divine  ob- 
ject to  their  eyes  than  this  does  to 
mine.' — '  But,'  said  Mr.  Monti,  '  I 
must  now  give  you  the  particulars  of 
my  preservation.  I  drifted  about  the 
ocean  nearly  three  hours,  and  then 
came  within  sight  of  the  sloop,  which 
lay  to  whenever  she  observed  me.  The 
captain  sent  out  his  boat  to  pick  me  up. 
I  immediately  told  my  story,  and  en- 
treated him  to  steer  for  this  island, 
which  he  readily  consented  to  do,  for 
he  is  one  of  the  Bahama  wreckers,  who 
make  it  their  business  to  cruize  about 
in  search  of  distressed  vessels.  We 
would  have  arrived  here  much  sooner, 
but  the  wind  was  a-head,  and  we  lay 
at  anchor  all  night,  the  intricacy  of  the 
navigation  around  this  rendering  it  dan- 
gerous to  continue  sailing  after  sunset. 
My  preserver  shall  not  go  unrewarded, 
and  I  shall  be  the  more  able  to  do  him 
justice  in  this  respect,  as  Harriet  in- 
forms me  that  her  maid,  by  your  direc- 
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tions,  secured  most  of  our  money  and 
valuables  about  her  person  before  she 
left  the  schooner.' 

Mr.  Monti  had  informed  the  master 
of  the  sloop,  that  he  believed  Captain 
Burder  had  cast  away  the  schooner  for 
her  insurance,  and  the  former  proceed- 
ed to  the  place  where  she  was  wrecked, 
and  succeeded  in  fishing  up  some  bales 
and  packages,  which,  on  being  opened, 
were  found  to  contain  nothing  but  sand 
and  rubbish.  This  discovery  afforded 
satisfactory  proof  of  Captain  Burder's 
guilt,  but  still  we  were  at  a  loss  how  to 
act,  knowing  that  we  could  not  legally 
take  him  into  custody.  However,  in 
the  course  of  the  day  the  whole  crew 
returned  in  the  boat,  having  exhausted 
their  stock  of  provisions,  and  failed  to 
meet  with  any  vessel,  or  reach  an  in- 
habited island.  Manks,  the  master  of 
of  the  sloop,  now  proposed  to  take 
them  on  board  his  vessel,  and  carry 
them  into  port ;  and  they  all  consented 
to  accompany  him,  except  Captain 
Burder  and  his  mate,  both  of  whom 
probably  suspected  that  Mr.  Monti  in- 
tended giving  information  against  them. 
But  seeing  no  other  means  of  leaving 
the  island,  they  at  length  accepted 
Manks's  offer,  and  we  all  embarked  on 
board  the  sloop  about  noon,  and  short- 
ly set  sail. 

We  arrived  safely  at  Nassau,  New 
Providence,  in  a  few  days.  Captain 
Burder  and  his  mate  were  immediately 
apprehended  on  our  evidence,  and  com- 
mitted for  trial.  However,  they  both 
managed  to  escape  from  prison,  and, 
having  stolen  a  boat,  put  to  sea  ;  and 
it  was  supposed  either  reached  the 
coast  of  Cuba,  or  were  picked  up  by 
some  Spanish  pirate,  as  no  one  saw  or 
heard  any  thing  of  them  while  we  re- 
mained upon  the  island.  All  cause  of 
detention  being  thus  removed,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Monti  and  I  embarked  for  St. 
Thomas,  our  place  of  destination,  and 
reached  it  after  a  most  agreeable  and 
prosperous  voyage. 
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fTHHJS  volume  has  a  double  claim  to 
-*-  public  favour  :  it  is  singular  as  being 
the  production  of  so  humble  an  author 
as  Serjeant  Rees  of  the  Marines,  and 
it  is  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  compas- 
sionate feelings  as  a  means  of  making 
some  provision   for  his  orphan  child. 

Nor  will  the  kind  hearted  who  be- 
come its  purchasers  have  reason  to  be- 
grudge their  benevolence,  even  were 
they  actuated  by  no  higher  principle 
than  the  curiosity  of  seeing  how  such  a 
person  describes  the  most  remarkable 
scenes  and  customs  of  Persia  :  it  will 
be  found  that  this  Journal  is  both  gen- 
uine and  entertaining.  There  is  a  fresh- 
ness and  originality  in  the  writers  man- 
ner, so  different  from  the  usual  style  of 
authors,  as  to  be  quite  delectable ;  and 
the  tone  of  his  remarks,  influenced  by 
his  station  as  well  as  the  order  of  peo- 
ple with  whom  he  had  intercourse,  ex- 
hibit images  which  have  all  the  charms 
of  novelty.  These  qualities  when 
known  (and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  us  to 
make  them  known)  are  enough  to  pro- 
mote its  success  ;  and  if  more  were 
needed  it  would  be  found  in  the  conclu- 
sion to  the  Preface  by  the  Editor,  a 
lady,  we  are  informed,  who  has  done 
herself  more  honour  by  this  work  of 
charity  than  if  she  had  produced  a 
brilliant  work  of  her  own. 

"  To  the  protection  of  a  liberal  and 
indulgent  public  (says  she)  this  humble 
work  is  now  committed.  May  the  ob- 
scure author,  and  the  unknown  editor, 
be  alike  sheltered  from  criticism  and 
contempt!  And  may  the  voice  of  com- 
passion plead  successfully  with  the  op- 
ulent and  the  humane  to  encourage  its 
circulation,  as  the  certain  means  of  as- 
sisting in  the  future  support  and  in- 
struction of  the  orphan  of  him,  who 
served  his  country,  honoured  his  king, 
and  reverenced  and  obeyed  his  God." 

To  this  forcible  appeal  (backed  by 
testimonies  of  the  highest  approbation 
from  the  officers  under  whom  he  serv- 
ed,) is  added  a  brief  memoir  of  the  Au- 
thor, illustrating  "  the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor." 


"  Thomas  Rees,  born  7  October 
1790,  was  the  son  of  Richard  and 
Charlotte  Rees  ;  the  father  was  parish- 
clerk  of  St.  Peter's,  Carmarthen,  for 
nearly  20  years,  and  died  in  1818.  At 
the  age  of  15,  Thomas  was  bound  ap- 
prentice to  a  tailor,  and  was  remarka- 
bly steady  and  industrious,  though 
strongly  impressed  with  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  travel  and  see  the  world.  This 
induced  him  at  the  period  the  volun- 
teers of  his  native  town  were  formed, 
to  accompany  the  corps  to  Haverford- 
west ;  where  the  military  show  and 
parade  greatly  excited  his  youthful  im- 
agination. The  obscure  shop-board  of 
the  tailor  was  no  longer  to  be  endured  ; 
and  Rees  next  entered  into  the  county 
militia,  and  went  to  Bristol.  He  con- 
tinued in  it  but  a  short  period  of  time  ; 
for,  having  fully  made  up  his  mind  to 
devote  his  future  life  to  the  service  of 
his  country,  he  enlisted  into  the  Plym- 
outh division  of  marines,  receiving  a 
bounty  of  thirty  pounds  :  ten  of  these 
he  immediately  presented  to  his  father, 
reserving  the  twenty  for  his  own  pres- 
ent and  future  necessities. 

"  He  embarked  on  board  the  Teme- 
raire,  in  1809,  being  then  not  quite 
twenty  years  of.  age  ;  when  few  peo- 
ple, particularly  in  his  station  of  life, 
would  think  of  reciting  their  opinions 
and  adventures  in  the  form  of  a  jour- 
nal. Such,  however,  was  done  by  this 
lowly  private  of  marines,  and  under 
every  privation  and  disadvantage,  was 
preserved  to  the  last." 

On  quitting  the  Temeraire  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Corporal,  and  in 
three  months  after  to  that  of  Serjeant, 
and  attached  to  the  Woolwich  division. 
He  now  married  Mary  Holmes,  a 
young  woman  of  Chelmsford  in  Essex, 
and  for  the  ensuing  3  years  was  employ- 
ed principally  in  recruiting.  He  was 
then  sent  to  India,  and  during  his  ab- 
sence was  employed  on  an  expedition 
up  the  Persian  Gulph,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  accompanied  Capt.  Maude 
on  the  excursion  of  which  he  has  left  so 
inteiesting  an  account. 
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On  his  return  home  he  lost  his  health, 
and  after  lingering  two  years,  died  on 
the  13th  of  April  1820,  and,  melan- 
choly to  relate  in  circumstances  of  pov- 
erty and  deep  distress. 

"  A  favourite  employment  to  him 
(says  his  biographer)  was  that  of  ar- 
ranging and  copying  out  his  journal 
from  the  scraps  of  paper  on  which  it 
had  been  written  ;  certainly  with  no  in- 
tention of  its  ever  meeting  the  public 
eye  :  yet  we  can  suppose  how  sooth- 
ing it  would  have  been  to  the  mind  of 
this  poor  but  worthy  man,  could  he 
have  known  that  it  would  be  beneficial 
to  that  beloved  child,  whose  birth  had 
been  announced  to  him  on  the  shores 
of  India.  He  had  had  three  other 
children,  two  of  whom  had  died  in 
their  earliest  infancy,  and  the  other  a 
few  weeks  preceding  his  own  decease." 

"  There  is  something  melancholy  in 
the  idea  of  a  brave  man,  who  has  serv- 
ed his  country,  suffering  from  poverty 
in  the  hour  of  sickness  and  death  ;  yet 
poor  Rees  was  obliged  to  have  paroch- 
ial relief,  after  disposing  of  his  shells, 
and  many  other  little  things,  he  had 
collected  in  his  various  travels." 

Of  these  Travels  the  last  memorial 
is  now  before  us,  and  we  shall  endeav- 
our to  tempt  humanity  by  showing  of 
what  materials  it  is  composed.  The 
first  chapter  relates  to  the  writer's 
cruise  in  the  Baltic,  in  which  we  find 
nothing  remarkable  till  the  following 
incident,  which  happened  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  Temeraireto  Cawsand  Bay 
in  a  dreadful  tempest. 

"  The  sea  kept  rolling  in  so  fast, 
that  we  expected  every  moment  either 
to  go  to  the  bottom,  or  to  be  driven  on 
shore.  All  hands  were  at  the  pump; 
every  exertion  was  made  to  save  our 
ship  and  our  lives.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this  distress,  we  beheld  a  small 
boat  driven  towards  us,  with  the  sails 
torn  into  tatters,  and  flying  at  the  mast 
head.  As  it  came  nearer,  we  conld 
distinguish  the  cries  of  a  boy  singino- 
out  for  help.  Notwithstanding  our  own 
sad  condition,  we  felt  very  much  for 
this  poor  creature,  and  still  more  be- 
cause we  could  give  him  no  aid,  for  the 
sea  ran  mountains  high  ;  so  that,  to  us, 
it  seemed  as  if  no  boat  could  live  on  it. 
The  cries  continued,   which  our  hu- 


mane captain  (and  there  never  was  a 
more  feeling  man,)  could  scarcely  bear 
to  hear,  when  he  said,  if  any  of  our 
crew  chose  to  volunteer,  to  try  to  save 
him,  they  might.     We  were  none  of  us 
backward  to  do  so  ;  and  at  length  the 
boat  being  lowered  with  eight  sailors,  oft" 
she  went.     It  was   some  time   before 
they  could   reach  the  little   boat,  the 
waves  tossing  it  over  and  over,  and  the 
boy  clinging  to  it.     At  last  he  was  re- 
moved  into  our  boat  from  his  own, 
which  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to 
take  in  tow,  and  before  they  had  parted 
five  yards  from  it,  they  saw  it  go  to  the 
bottom.     The  sea  was  so  strong  against 
them,  and  the  waves  rose  to  such  a 
height,  that  the  boat  could  not   again 
come  near  the   ship.     We  on  board 
were  then  obliged  to  let  go  the  life  buoy 
astern  ;  and  they  getting  hold  of  that, 
we  at  last  saw  them   safe   on  board. 
When  the  captain  inquired  of  the  boy 
how  he  came   into  the  boat,  and  by 
what  means  she  had  got  adrift,  he  re- 
plied, that  his  father  and   himself  had 
been   coming   from    North-corner    in 
Dock,  and  had  reached  Cawsand  Bay, 
when  his  father  left  him  alone  in  the 
boat,  whilst  he  went  on  shore  to  get 
something  to  drink :  that,  being  cold 
and  tired,  he  laid  himself  down,  and 
drawing  the  sail  over  him,  fell  asleep. 
The  surf  running  high  on  the  beach, 
took  the  boat  oft',  and  he  never  awoke 
till  he  was  tossing  up  and  down  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  beach.     Then  he 
put  up  his  sail,  and  tried  to  get  back 
again ;    but    the    gale    blowing  hard 
against  him,   it  was  soon  shivered  to 
pieces,   and  his  oars  had    gone  over- 
board.    The  waves  had  carried*him 
past  three  other  ships,  which  did  not 
seem  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  ren- 
der him  any  assistance.     Poor  fellow  I 
he  was  very  grateful  for  what  had  been 
done  for  him,  and  thanked  the  ship's 
crew  over  and  over  again  for  having 
saved  his  life.     But  he  could  do  noth- 
ing but  think  of  his  poor  mother;  and 
grieve  at  was  she  was  suffering ;  and 
he  sadly  lamented  she  could  not  know 
of  his  safety.     The  captain    ordered 
him  dry  clothes,  and  every  care  to  be 
taken  of  him." 

"  During  all  this  time  we  were  work- 
ing hard  at  the  pumps  ;  and  it  was  not 
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before  five  in  the  next  morning,  the 
storm  abated  and  we  were  again  in  safe- 
ty. This  was  Christmas  day ;  and 
that  morning,  which  was  one  of  rejoic- 
ing to  the  whole  Christian  world,  was 
doubly  so  to  us  ;  for,  by  the  mercy  of 
a  gracious  Providence,  our  own  lives 
had  been  wonderfully  preserved,  and 
we  had  been  permitted,  under  Him,  to 
save  that  of  a  fellow  creature  also." 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  distressed 
mother  of  the  boy  had  gone  on  board 
(regardless  of  the  storm)  the  three  ships 
mentioned  by  him.  They  had  all  seen 
him  pass;  but  unable  themselves  to 
give  him  any  help,  they  did  not  sup- 
pose he  could  have  it  from  others,  and 
told  her,  that  both  he  and  his  boat 
must  have  gone  to  the  bottom.  The 
poor  broken  hearted  mother  had  ven- 
tured her  own  life  to  learn  something 
of  her  child,  and  returned  again  to  her 
now  miserable  home.  The  Temeraire 
lay  so  far  out  to  sea,  so  much  beyond 
the  other  ships,  that  there  seemed  no 
hope  of  his  having  reached  it :  yet  her 
boat  was  once  more  put  out  to  sea  ; 
and  when  she  got  to  us,  she  beheld 
her  son  in  safety,  standing  on  deck  by 
the  captain.  She  did  not  speak  one 
word,  but  fell,  as  we  thought,  dead  at 
his  feet ;  when  she  did  recover  from 
her  fit,  who  can  ever  forget  her  tears, 
and  her  thanksgivings  to  the  preservers 
of  her  child  ?  After  she  had  had  some 
refreshment,  she  departed  from  the 
ship,  and  her  son  with  her.  We  had 
then  no  money  ;  but  we  promised  that, 
when  we  were  paid  off,  we  would  give 
the  boy  a  present.  We  did  not  forget  itj; 
but  collecting  the  sum  of  eight  pounds 
five  shillings  and  sixpence,  we  bought 
him  a  new  boat,  and  christened  it  the 
Temeraire  Johnson." 

Other  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  elsewhere  do  not  furnish  aught  to 
arrest  our  advance  to  the  principal  ad- 
ventures of  our  Author,  of  which  the 
scene  opens  at  Bassora  on  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, whither  (as  has  been  stated) 
he  accompanied  Captain  the  Hon  J. 
Ashley  Maude. 

"In  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  of  Janu- 
ary 1816  (he  tells  us)  I  was  ordered 
by  the  captain  to  prepare  for  an  expe- 
dition ;  to  provide  a  month's  spirits 
and  provisions,  with  plenty  of  spare 


flints  and  ammunition,  and  two  pair  of 
pistols  ;  together  with  my  own  musket 
bayonet,  and  sword." 

They  sailed  up  the  river  in  a  Turkish 
boat,  manned  by  Turks  and  Arabs  ; 
together  with  a  black  servant  hired  for 
the  service  and  acting  as  interpreter. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  they  were 
almost  compelled  to  land  and  partake 
of  refreshment. 

"  The  governor  of  the  place  entered 
with  his  attendants,  all  of  them  very 
richly  dressed  in  silks.  They  all  sat 
down  on  the  ground  together  ;  and  the 
coffee  was  brought  in  and  handed  round 
in  small  cups,  very  like  the  shape  of 
egg-cups,  without  either  sugar  or  milk, 
which  is  the  way  they  always  drink  it 
in  this  country.  I  never  could  consid- 
er this  as  a  meal ;  and  I  thought  to  my- 
self, as  they  were  handing  it  about,  how 
much  better  it  is  in  our  own  country,  if 
one  meets  with  an  old  friend,  to  go  to 
an  inn  and  get  a  jug  of  ale.  I  was  very 
unwilling,  indeed,  to  drink  my  coffee  at 
the  same  time  with  the  captain  and  the 
colonel ;  but  the  latter  desired  I  would 
do  so,  or,  he  said,  they  would  take  it  as 
an  offence ;  for  here  they  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  master  and  servant. 

"  We  now  ( continues  our  authority 
with  characteristic  simplicity)  proceed- 
ed to  the  Tigris,  and  going  on  shore 
the  next  morning,  as  usual,  we  saw  a 
large  body  of  people  at  a  distance, 
but  coming  towards  us.  So  we  has- 
tened back  to  the  boat,  and  disguised 
ourselves  in  the  Turkish  dress ;  for 
those  wild  Arabs  have  a  great  aversion 
to  the  sight  of  a  hat.  But  they  very 
well  knew  that  we  were  Europeans. 
Now  in  this  river  there  is  no  tide  ;  but 
the  water  is  always  running  down- 
wards, and  that  and  the  wind  were  both 
against  us  the  remainder  of  our  passage. 
We  were  obliged  always  to  have  six 
men  on  shore,  four  hours  at  a  time  both 
night  and  day.  They  were  so  frighted 
at  the  Arabs,  who  tried  to  stop  the 
boat,  that  they  jumped  into  the  water, 
and  came  into  her  for  safety.  These 
savages  would  gladly  put  a  European 
to  death,  so  much  do  they  hate  those 
of  the  Christian  religion.  They  said, 
that  if  we  would  give  them  (as  was 
their  custom  to  have)  some  pepper  and 
a  bag  of  dates,  they  would  let  us  pass 
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unmolested.  The  captain  »  declared 
they  should  have  nothing.  Then  they 
swore  that  they  would  take  our  flesh  as 
meat  for  their  dogs,  and  our  blood  to 
wash  their  hands  with.  This  terrified 
the  interpreter,  and  the  boat's  crew  still 
more,  when  he  repeated  it  to  them  ; 
so  that  they  gave  privately,  out  of  their 
own  share  of  provisions,  a  bag  of  dates. 
We  hauled  out  again  into  the  middle  of 
the  river,  when  they  called  out  for 
powder  and  flints ;  but  the  captain  was 
still  determined  that  they  should  not 
get  the  better  of  him.  Then  they  be- 
gan to  pelt  large  stones  at  us,  and 
pointed  their  spears,  as  if  resolved  on 
our  deaths.  To  escape  from  them,  we 
went  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  found  ourselves  worse  off  than 
ever  ;  for  we  were  now  nearly  close  to 
a  town,  inhabited  by  a  people  quite  as 
bad  as  themselves.  They  knew  this, 
and  began  to  sing  out  all  at  once  ; 
when  the  people  in  the  town  hearing 
them,  came  running  in  crowds,  giving 
those  on  shore  scarcely  time  to  reach 
the  boat,  which  we  hauled  again  into 
the  middle  of  the  river,  but  could  not 
pull  up,  the  current  running  down  so 
strong.  The  river  was  at  this  part  too 
wide  for  the  stones  to  reach  us ;  but 
still  they  kept  throwing  them,  and  spit- 
ting and  showing  their  hatred  every 
way  they  could  do,  but  made  no  at- 
tempt to  fire.  Had  they  done  so,  the 
captain  declared  it  should  have  been 
returned  to  them,  as  we  had  more  am- 
munition than  they  could  possibly  have. 
I  do  not  think  they  had  any  at  all,  or 
they  would  have  fired  long  before.  In 
this  uncomfortable  situation  we  con- 
tinued till  the  sun  was  nearly  setting  ; 
when  they  all  ran  away,  that  they 
might  go  to  prayers  before  it  was  down, 
being  in  such  a  pretty  state  of  mind 
for  devotion. 

"  This  was  a  truly  savage  country, 
and  a  sad  way  for  a  true  Welchman  to 
spend  St.  David's  day  in,  this  being 
the  first  of  March  1815.  In  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  under  all  dangers  and 
troubles,  I  never  forget  this,  the  day  of 
the  saint  of  my  own  country  ;  even  if 
I  had  only  aglass  of  grog  extraordinary, 
being  something  to  mark  it  from  other 
days.  I  was  thinking  of  this,  in  no  very 
pleasant  humour,  when  one  of  the  fel- 


lows again  came  running  down  to  the 
boat,  which  was  close  on  shore,  and 
began  abusing  and  spitting  at  me  in  par- 
ticular. So,  fixing  my  bayonet  on  my 
musket,  I  jumped  on  shore,  and  made 
a  charge  towards  him.  But  the  Turks, 
fearing  that  I  should  kill  him,  which 
would  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  the 
rest  upon  us,  began  to  sing  out  at  such 
a  rate,  that  the  captain,  who  was  in  the 
cabin,  ran  out  to  see  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, and,  calling  me  back,  was  going 
to  give  me  a  sharp  reprimand  for  leav- 
ing the  boat  without  his  leave.  His 
anger,  however,  was  soon  removed ; 
for  I  told  him  that  no  true  Welchman 
could  ever  refuse  a  challenge  made  him 
on  St.  David's  day ;  and  to  this  the 
captain  seemed  readily  to  agree. 

"  Now  night  came  on,  and  the  wild 
beasts  in  the  woods,  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  began  to  bellow  and  roar  so  in- 
cessantly, that  we  could  get  no  sleep. 
We  found  it  very  dismal  indeed  ;  and 
glad  enough  we  were  when  day-light 
appeared.  We  went  on  shore,  and  we 
discovered,  close  to  the  water's  edge, 
the  marks  of  a  lion's  paws,  and  also 
those  of  other  animals  :  the  size  of  the 
lion's  feet  were  as  large  as  the  crown  of 
my  hat,  and  the  claws  had  sunk  deep 
in  the  sand.  Soon  after,  in  going  thro' 
the  woods,  we  saw  an  immense  wild 
turkey,  which  I  shot :  the  head  stood 
four  feet  off  the  ground  ;  and|the  captain 
kept  the  wings,  and  the  long  feathers 
from  the  back,  as  curiosities  in  his  cab- 
in, being  as  long  as  peacock's  feathers. 

"In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  we 
saw  a  monstrous  grey  lion,  walking 
about  very  quietly,  on  a  small  plain 
close  to  us." 

Pursuing  his  adventurous  course,  we 
are  amused  with  many  curious  stories, 
which  we  quote  trap-hazard,  as  there 
are  few  landmarks  and  no  determina- 
tions of  latitude  to  guide  us  to  the  pre- 
cise scene  alluded  to. 

"  At  this  part  oftheriver,as  in  many 
places,  the  current  runs  so  strong  as  to 
break  down  the  banks  of  it ;  and  this 
brings  to  view  the  foundation  of  houses, 
built  with  large,  flat  stones.  We  saw 
also  vessels  shaped  like  an  urn  ;  and, 
from  the  account  of  an  old  man,  they 
served  as  coffins  ;  for  in  former  times 
they  used  to  burn  the  bodies  ofthe  dead, 
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and,  putting  the  ashes  into  those  urns, 
buried  them  in  the  ground.  We  dug 
up  several,  and  all  of  them  entire.  We 
broke  them  open  ;  and  the  inside  seem- 
ed to  have  been  covered  with  a  kind  of 
varnish,  resembling  the  glazing  of  our 
earthenware  in  England. 

"Now  the  night  came  on  so  very  dark, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  make  the  boat 
fast  under  the  wood,  by  the  river  side. 
I  really  want  words  to  express  what  I 
endured  at  that  time,   lying  under  the 
wood  in  the  boat,  and  the  weather  so 
intensely  cold.     But  of  that  I  scarcely 
seemed  any  longer  to  be  sensible,  so  un- 
ceasing and  so  terrible  were  the  roar- 
ings  and  bellowings   of  the  lionesses 
and  their  whelps,   with   the   noise  of 
other  unknown   animals  ;    but  above 
all,  the  cries  of  the  jackalls,  (the  most 
distressing  of  all  sounds  to  the  human 
ear,)  sometimes  like  the  criesofa  child, 
or  rather  like  a  person  in  the  greatest 
agony.    All  these  dreadful  and  unceas- 
ing sounds,  joined  to  the  roaring  of  the 
storm   through   the    woods,  produced 
such  an  effect  on  my  mind  as  no  lan- 
guage can  describe.     I  expected  every 
instant  that  some    wild   beast  would 
spring  upon  me,  so  near  did  I  hear  them 
to  me.     That  night,  in   particular,  I 
never  shall   forget ;    for   I    thought   I 
should  have  lost  my  senses  thro'  terror. 
"  On  the  following  day  we  went  on 
shore,  and  met  no  person  ;   but  found 
the     bones    and    feathers    of    some 
large  bird,   which   appeared   to    have 
been  devoured  the  night  before.    We 
walked  several  miles,    and    returned 
to  the  boat  to  breakfast.   After  that,  the 
gentlemen  were   wondering  what  we 
could  get  for  dinner,  as  we  had  expect- 
ed, in  our  walk,  to  have  met  with  some 
one  of  whom  we  could  have  bought  a 
kid.     Whilst  they  were  talking  about 
it,  a  fish,  of  five  or  six  pounds  leaped 
out  of  the  water  into  the  boat.     This 
put  me  in  mind  of  a  part  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha, where  it  is  related,  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Tobit,  that  he 
had  sent  his  son  Tobias,  with  an  angel 
on  a  journey,  and  they  came  to  the  river 
Tigris  and  lodged ;  and  when  Tobias 
went  down  to  the  river  to  wash  him- 
self, there  was   a   fish   leaped  out  at 
him,  and  he  thought  it  would  have  de- 
voured him.     But  the  angel  told  him  to 
bring  it    up,  and   gave  him  a   strict 


charge  to  keep  the  heart,  the  liver,  and 
the  gall ;  but  the  rest  was  dressed   for 
their  use.   Now  it  is  not  impossible,  but 
as  this  is  the  same  river,  that  it  might 
be  at  this  very  spot  that  the  fish  leaped 
out  at   Tobias.     Some  people  would, 
perhaps  ridicule  such  a  thought ;   but 
in  such  a  place,and  with  my  Bible  for  a 
companion  it  came  very  naturally  to  me. 
u  This  day  turned  out,very  unexpect- 
edly, quite  a  feasting  one  to  us ;  for, 
in  a  short  time  after,  a  man  came  run- 
ning through  the   woods,  calling  to  us 
to  stop,  for  he  had  something  to  soil. 
He  was  followed  by  eight  others,  one 
of  them  having  a  large  deer  flung  across 
his  shoulders,  which  we  bought  for  two 
piastres,  about  three  shillings  English 
money.     This  was,   indeed,  a   prize  ; 
and  the  colonel's  cook,  a   black  man 
named  Passoa,  was  desired  to  skin  it, 
and  dress  a  part  for  dinner.     The  cap- 
tain desired  me  to  give  each  of  the  men 
a  flint  and  some  powder.     I   did  so, 
and  they  went  away  ;   but  at  the  next 
turn  of  the  river,  who  should  come  to 
us,  disguised,  as  they  fancied,  but  those 
very  fellows,  swearing  that  if  we  did  not 
come  close  in  shore,  and  give  them  am- 
m  unition  they  would  kill  every  one  of  us. 
This  plainly  proved  that,  had  all  those 
we   met,  had  powder  and   shot,    we 
should  long  since  have  been  dead  men. 
u  We  crossed  over  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning ;  for  the  weather  was  very 
calm,  although   quite  dark.     The  men 
on  shore  pulled  us  up,  and  on  a  sandy 
beach,  where  not  the  least  noise  was 
heard    by  their  feet.      The  foremost 
man,  before    he  could   see  it,  struck 
against  a  lion :  there  were  three  of  them 
drinking  together.     The  man,  dread- 
fully alarmed,  plunged  into  the  water, 
screaming  at  a  great  rate  ;  whilst  the 
lions,  seemingly  as  much  frightened  in 
their  turn,  ran  to  the  woods,  roaring  as 
they  went.     Had  the  night  not  been  so 
dark,    how    easily  could    they   have 
sprung  after    the  men  and  devoured 
them.     Indeed,  it  was  what  I  expected 
every  night,   when  we  left  the  ship, 
either  to  be  devoured  by  some  raven- 
ous beast,  or  murdered  by  these   wild 
Arabs.     They  were  very  numerous  in 
these  places,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
being  obliged,  on  account  of  the  rainy 
season,  to  leave  the  high  country  and 
to  come  down  into  the  low." 
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Below  Bagdad,  they  seemed  to  have 
committed  sacrilege  on  a  Mahometan 
tomb  which  poor  Rees  takes  for  the 
"  famous  temple  of  Sion"  ! — On  near- 
ing  Bagdad,  a  sad  accident  befel  him. 
The  Turks  having  saluted  the  boat 
with  three  guns,  he  was  directed  to  fire 
a  small  ten-pounder  in  answer  to  the 
compliment,  but  the  gun  was  in  such  a 
state  that  it  blew  out  a  part  of  the 
touch-hole  and  grievously  mutilated 
our  engineer. 

-  -  "In  a  moment  (he  says)  the  fore- 
part of  my  coat,  waistcoat,  and  hat, 
were  on  fire :  my  face  and  hair  were 
also  burnt ;  and  not  having  been  shav- 
ed for  some  days,  and  with  a  beard 
growing  fast  in  such  a  climate,  I   was 

singed  like  a  joint  for  roasting. I 

did  not  seem  sensible  of  the  injury  I 
had  received,  until  the  blood  gushed 
out  from  my  eyelids  ;  and  the  next  mo- 
ment my  sight  was  entirely  gone.  The 
colonel  led  me  to  the  cabin,  and  got 
brandy  to  bathe  my  eyes ;  but  it  was 
of  no  use,  for  a  great  swelling  came  on, 
and  yet  the  bleeding  did  not  stop.  It 
is  not  to  be  described  the  agony  which 
I  endured.  There  was  at  this  time  in 
Bagdad  a  regiment  of  Sepoys,  the  last 
which  is  so  far  up  into  the  country  ; 
and  they  have  a  European  doctor  to 
attend  them.  So  to  him  the  captain 
sent  me  directly,  and  his  black  servant 
to  take  care  of  me,  for  he  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  place.  But  after  leading 
me  into  some  wide  street,  or  square,  he 
ran  away  from  me,  and  went  to  visit 
some  friends  of  his  own.  I  was  not 
long  alone :  a  mob  of  Turks  gathered 
round  me,  making  a  great  noise,  and 
gibberish  in  a  language,  of  which  I  did 
not  understand  a  word  ;  whilst  I  kept 
singing  out,  "  Jack  !  Jack  !"  which 
was  the  name  of  the  black.  But  no 
Jack  was  near  me.  Then  came  two 
stout  fellows,  and  putting  their  arms 
round  me,  tried  to  drag  me  with  them  ; 
but  knowing  that  I  was  fighting  for  my 
life,  I  got  strength  to  push  them  away. 
The  mob  then  began  to  press  fast  upon 
me ;  and  they  were  trying  to  tie  my 
arms  and  my  legs ;  but  making  good 
use  of  my  hands,  and  kicking  back- 
wards and  forwards,  I  contrived  to  keep 
a  little  ring  to  myself.  This  could  not 
last  long.     My  strength  was  exhausted, 


my  eyes  and  face  in  great  agony.  But 
at  the  very  instant  I  was  yielding  to  my 
murderers,  for  such  I  knew  they  would 
be,  I  heard  a  voice,  (oh,  what  music  it 
was  to  my  ears  !)  sing  out,  in  English, 
"  Is  that  a  European  ?"  I  answered, 
"  Yes  !  yes !  come  to  me  directly  !" 
So  they  pushed  through  the  crowd ; 
and  feeling  that  they  had  hats  and  jack- 
ets on,  I  clung  to  them,  and  would  not 
let  them  stir  from  me.  Nor,  indeed, 
did  they  intend  to  do  it,  but  led  me  to 
the  doctor's,  at  whose  house  they  were 
staying.  They  were  four  sailors,  be- 
longing to  the  Persia,  of  New  York, 
then  lying  at  Bassora  ;  and  having 
been  at  Bagdad  a  few  days  before  us, 
for  a  cargo  of  morocco,  they  were  walk- 
ing through  the  street,  when,  by  the 
kind  direction  of  Providence,  when  they 
came  to  the  place  where  I  was  in  the 
very  last  extremity.  They  declared  that 
my  escape  had  been  the  greatest  of  all 
wonders ;  for  that  the  doctor  had  given 
them  a  strict  charge  never  to  stir  out 
alone,  but  always  to  keep  together,  as 
the  Turks  had  such  a  hatred  to  all 
Europeans,  they  would  think  it  a  good 
action  to  destroy  any  one  of  them." 

Leaving  him  under  the  Doctor's 
charge,  Capt.  Maude  went  to  Babylon; 
Rees  regretted  much  his  inability  to  go 
with  him,  and  tells  a  very  extraordina- 
ry instance  of  sagacity  in  a  Newfound- 
land dog,  which  was  left  him  as  a  com- 
panion. Having  occasion  to  move 
from  his  chamber  in  the  night-time,  and 
being  unattended,  he  relates — 

-  -  "  I  took  the  dog  by  the  collar, to 
grope  my  way  as  well  as  I  could.  I 
knew  he  would  be  a  guard,  for  every 
one  was  afraid  of  him.  I  went  down 
four  steps,  and  then  had  to  ascend  a- 
gain  before  we  came  into  the  strait  pas- 
sage. As  I  had  been  led  there  several 
times,  I  found  my  way  very  well ;  but, 
on  returning,  by  some  means  missed  it. 
I  knew  not  what  to  do  ;  but  supposing 
I  was  at  the  steps  where  I  had  to  go 
down,  I  was  putting  my  foot  forward 
for  that  very  purpose,  when  this  faith- 
ful dog  threw  himself  against  my  legs. 
The  more  I  tried  to  push  him  away, 
the  harder  he  pressed  and  growled.  I 
had  then  the  presence  of  mind  to  con- 
sider that  he  might  know  I  was  going 
wrong,  and  therefore  thought  I  would 
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not  oppose  him.  Seating  myself,  there- 
fore, for  the  remainder  of  the  night,  he 
laid  himself  quietly  at  my  feet  till  the 
morning,  when  the  Sepoys'  trumpeter 
came  to  blow  for  day-light.  He  dis- 
covered me,  and  asked  me  what  I  could 
be  doing  up  there.  I  told  him  I  was 
afraid,  by  the  action  of  the  dog,  that  I 
had  taken  a  wrong  turn.  He  said,  so 
I  had  ;  and  that  if  I  would  take  hold  of 
the  dog,  so  that  he  would  not  fly  at 
him,  he  would  come  and  lead  me  to 
my  room,  for  he  knew  who  I  was.  He 
said,  had  I  gone  a  kw  steps  further,  I 
should  have  fallen  down  the  castle- 
well,  to  a  great  depth." 

Having  recovered  his  sight,  Rees  set 
out  for  Babylon. 

u  We  crossed  (continues  the  narra- 
tive) the  bridge  of  boats,  and  proceeded 
towards  an  extensive  plain  at  no  great 
distance  from  Bagdad.  As  we  went 
along,  1  remarked  that  the  crows,  shap- 
ed as  they  were  like  those  of  England, 
were  marked  black  and  white,  like  our 
magpies.  But  things  of  greater  impor- 
tance engaged  all  my  thoughts,  when  I 
found  myself  on  the  plain  of  Shinar. 
At  this  place  the  doctor's  servant  threw 
himself  on  his  knees,  and  as  plain  as  he 
could  do  it  by  his  actions,  (for  we  did 
not  know  a  word  of  each  other's  lan- 
guage,) expressed  that,  many  thousand 
years  ago,  a  great  king  had  there  eaten 
grass  for  seven  years,  his  nails  and  his 
hair  growing  all  the  time.  I  knew  that 
he  meant  Nebuchadnezzar ;  for  these 
people  are  acquainted  with  all  our  Bi- 
ble history,  though  they  have  such  ha- 
tred to  the  religion  which  it  teaches. 

"  The  first  object  to  which  I  had 
been  directed,  was  what  I  had  been  as- 
sured was  the  tomb  of  Zebedee.  It  was 
not  unlike,  in  form,  some  of  the  steeples 
in  England.  There  was  nothing  re- 
markable about  it,exceptingthe  singular 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  so  many 
years  kept  up.  Not  far  from  it  was 
the  tomb  of  Mahomet.  A  kind  of 
spire  was  raised  at  each  end,  with  gold 
balls  at  top. 

"  A  large  building,  as  far  as  my  eyes 
could  reach,  was  pointed  out  to  me,  as 
being  the  Tower  of  Babel.  The  size 
and  the  height  were  so  great,  that  it 
was  seen  from  all  parts  of  that  country. 
The  form  was  like  a  sugar-loaf.     I 


took  a  sketch  of  that,  as  well  as  of  the 
tombs  of  Zebedee  and  Mahomet.  Do- 
ing this,  added  to  the  effect  of  the  sun, 
brought  on  such  a  return  of  pain  to  my 
eyes,  that  I  felt  myself  entirely  unequal 
to  a  ride  of  nearly  thirty  miles ;  so  that 
I  was  obliged  to  return  back  again  to 
Bagdad. 

"  When  the  captain  arrived,  he  was 
very  glad  to  find  my  eyes  so  much  bet- 
ter than  he  expected  ;  and,  knowing 
how  fond  I  was  of  such  things,  he  had, 
with  great  kindness,  taken  the  trouble  to 
have  some  bricks  got  for  me  from  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  They  were  fourteen 
inches  square ;  and  in  the  centre  of 
each  were  several  unknown  letters,  per- 
haps the  language  of  the  world  before 
the  confusion  of  tongues  ;  yet  this  is 
only  a  conjecture  of  my  own. 

"  Jack  was  turned  away  for  his  in- 
human treatment  of  me ;  when  we  took 
our  farewell  of  Bagdad^  and  went  again 
on  board  the  boat." 

Their  descent  of  the  Tigris,  of 
course,  does  not  possess  the  novelty  of 
their  ascent.  They  returned  to  Bom- 
bay, but  being  again  despatched  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  they  visited  Muscat,  Bu- 
shire,  and  Ormus,  from  the  latter  of 
which  they  sailed,  with  Mr.  Bruce  the 
Resident,  for  the  island  of  Bahrein,  in 
order  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  the 
natives  and  the  Imaum  of  Muscat. 
This  accomplished,  they  went  back  to 
Bushire,  and  thence  on  the  5th  of  Au- 
gust commenced  an  excursion  by  land 
for  Shiraz,  Shapour,  &c. 

At  Delakee  they  met 

"a  gentleman  from  Scotland, 

of  the  name  of  Armstrong.  His  wife, 
who  was  of  the  Armenian  religion,  was 
also  with  him.  He  ivas  now  on  his 
way  from  Bengal  to  the  court  of  the 
king  of  Persia,  in  whose  service  he  had 
been,  as  a  caster  of  great  guns  ;  but  the 
king  refusing  to  pay  him  what  was  due 
to  him,  (being  some  thousands  of  ru- 
pees short  of  it,)  he  left  him,  and  going 
to  Bengal,  sued  the  Persian  govern- 
ment for  it.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Russians  declared  war  against  Persia. 
The  Persians  then  sent  for  Mr.  Arm- 
strong back  again,  engaging  to  pay  him 
all  that  was  owing  to  him,  his  travel- 
ling expenses,  and  many  hundred  ru- 
pees more  than  he  had  demanded  when 
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there  before.  A  man  so  clever  and 
so  useful,  they  were  glad  to  get  back 
again  at  any  rate." 

After  staying  some  time  at  Shiraz 
the  party  visited  Persepolis,of  one  of  the 
ruins  of  which  Rees  gives  a  very  naive 
account.     Ex.  gr. 

u  On  the  following  day  we  discover- 
ed several  statues  of  kings  and  their 
horses,  of  an  immense  size.  The  small- 
est part  of  the  horses'  legs  were  as  large 
round  as  my  body,  and  yet  every  part 
was  well  proportioned  :  the  manes,  the 
tails,  and  even  the  nails  on  the  shoes, 
were  as  finely  carved,  and  as  plain  to 
be  seen,  as  if  they  had  only  been  just 
finished.  So  in  respect  to  the  riders 
exactly  the  same  :  their  form  and  fea- 
tures, even  their  finger-nails,  were  so 
naturally  done,  that  1  never  saw  any 
thing  like  it.  I  struck  them  several 
times  with  my  hammer,  but  it  sprung 
back  as  if  it  had  been  against  cast  iron. 
Some  of  those  figures,  it  is  said,  were 
intended  for  Alexander  the  Great ;  but 
some  of  the  horses  are  placed  head  to 
head,  as  if  engaging  in  combat ;  whilst 
one  figure,  on  horseback,  was  holding 
in  his  hand  a  large  roll  of  paper. 

"  Near  to  all  these  were  caverns,  a- 
bout  half  up  the  mountain,  cut  in  the 
form  of  a  wide,  low  door  ;  and  we  may, 
indeed,  learn  from  the  Scriptures,  that 
kings  and  their  armies  did  flee  to  these 
caves  or  strong  holds  for  protection, 
and  could  never  be  taken. 

"  Now  all  these  pillars  and  statues 
were  exactly  measured  by  Mr.  Arm- 
strong and  myself,  whilst  the  captain 
wrote  it  all  down  ;  and  I  think  the 
sight  of  this  wonderful  place  will  never 
be  out  of  my  memory." 

Taking  a  round  on  their  way  back 
to  Shiraz,  our  author  says, 

«  We  at  last  reached  the  plain 

of  Maschaw,  celebrated  for  having  the 
tomb  of  Bathsheba,  the  mother  of  Sol- 
omon. This  tomb  is,  in  fact,  a  small 
house  or  room,  with  a  low  door  to  it. 
Six  steps  form  a  square,  on  which  it 
stands  and  each  of  these  steps  are  four 
feet  high.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
inscriptions,  and  there  are  several  also 
on  the  side-walls  ;  but  no  person  has 
ever  been  able  to  translate  them,  being 
in   a  language  now  unknown.      We 
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found  a  line  placed  entirely  across  the 
room,  and  on  this  the  visitors  hang  a 
strip  of  some  part  of  their  dress,  which 
they  fancy  will  bring  a  blessing  on 
them.  This  building  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  burying-grotmd,  yet  no  town  or  vil- 
lage is  near  ;  but  people  are  often 
brought  from  a  great  distance  to  be  in- 
terred there,  on  account  of  this  wonder- 
ful tomb.  Near  it  we  also  observed 
two  targe,  upright  stones  :  the  ends 
lying  close  together,  a  hollow  was  form- 
ed between  them  ;  and  an  old  man  who 
was  there,  quite  entreated  us  to  pass 
through,  as  a  means  of  securing  us  all 
our  life  from  having  any  injury;  but 
giving  no  credit  to  such  nonsense,  we 
did  not  try  the  experiment. "' 

"  We  went  every  morning  to  the 
boxing-school,  where,  before  each  bat- 
tle, a  priest  repeats  a  prayer,  which  ap- 
peared very  singular. 

"  We  were  also  taken  to  see  an  old 
castle  in  the  city,  with  a  tower  at  each 
end,  and  doors  leading  from  them  to 
apartments  under-ground,  of  such  vast 
extent,  that,  it  is  said,  that  they  will 
contain  two  hundred  thousand  men. 
Thus  an  enemy,  on  entering,  might 
think  the  place  had  been  abandoned, 
and  yet  in  a  few  minutes  might  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  army. 

"  A  fter  a  stay  of  twelve  days, we  took 
a  last  leave  of  our  obliging  friends,  and 
departed  from  the  magnificent  city  ot 
Shiraz,  Mr.  Williams  being  also  in  our 
company." 

But  it  is  full  time  for  us  to  leave  this 
volume  to  its  fate,  which  for  the  rea- 
sons we  have  adduced,  will,  we  trust, 
be  a  fortunate  one.  The  little  order 
we  have  observed  in  quoting  from  it, 
has  not  been  undesigned;  for  our  pur- 
pose was  to  show  the  author  in  his  own 
colours,  rather  than  to  digest  informa- 
tion more  intelligently  supplied  by 
abler  pens.  Should  any  of  our  readers 
think  we  have  devoted  too  much  of  our 
space  to  our  Review,  we  are  persuaded 
they  will  also  forgive  the  trespass  when 
the)'  reflect  how  rarely  the  opportunity 
(mentioned  in  our  exordium)  is  pre- 
sented, and  yet  how  pleasant  a  duty 
it  is,  for  a  Reviewer  to  mingle  the 
words  of  criticism  with  the  works  of 
mercy. 


(  <w  ) 


[We  present  the  conclusion  of  the  very  interesting  comparison  of  two  Mahometan  Nations,  commenced 

in  our  last.] 
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TN  commercial  transactions  the  Turk 
is  just,  and  rarely  breaks  his  word  : 
the  Persian   barters  his  oath  like  any 
other  commodity.     We  read  in  Plato 
and  Herodotus,  that  the  ancient  Persians 
had  a  horror  of  lying  :  how  much  their 
descendants  have  degenerated  !     The 
Persians  of  the  present  day  are  the  most 
lying  people  upon  earth.    They  are  ac- 
customed in   their  infancy  to  dissimu- 
late, to  reply  pertly  when  they  are  call- 
ed to  account  or  reprimanded,  and  to 
get  out  of  a  scrape  by  means  of  subter- 
fuges :  every  lie  is  blameless  in  their 
eyes  which  tends  to  their  interest.    The 
dogmas  of  their  sect  authorize  them  to 
dissemble  and  to  lie  when  they  are  in  a 
foreign  country,  where  they  must  con- 
ceal their  faith,  and  not  allow  themselves 
to  disclose  those  things  which  they  have 
m  yst  at  heart.     It  may  be  judged,  then, 
how  far  ignorance  and  wickedness  can 
stretch  this  religious  precept.    Our  love 
for  truth,  and  horror  for  lying,  excited 
their  astonishment.     A   person  of  the 
highest  rank  at  the   Persian  court  one 
day  testified  his  surprise  to  a  French  a- 
gent  in  the  following  words  : — "  What, 
not  mix  a  little  falsehood  with  affairs  ? 
That  appears  to  me  impossible ;  1  can- 
not conceive  how  they  can  be  managed 
without  lying."    'He" then  added,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  Truth  has  its  merit,  how- 
ever, and  we  who  lie  five  hundred  times 
a-day  are  not  perhaps  any  the  forwarder 
for  it."      Cunning   and  deceitful,  the 
Persian  is  never  afraid  to  break  his  en- 
gagements. When  he  keeps  his  word,  it 
is  only  because  it  is  impossible  to  do 
otherwise.     He   will  leave   no   means 
untried  to  evade  it ;  and  he  easily  finds 
false  witnesses  to  assist  him  in  cases  of 
difficulty.'    This  sort  of  people  are  still 
more  common  in  Persia  than  in  Turkey, 
where  they  are  nevertheless  common 
enough.     The  crime  of  theft,  which  is 
very  rare  among  the  Ottomans,  is  fre- 
quent with  the  Persians,  who  commit  it 
without  scruple. 

The  Turk  is  covetous  ;  he  loves  mo- 
ney j  but  in  this  he  only  resembles  oth- 


er nations.  The  Persian  carries  this 
passion  to  the  extreme.  In  Persia,  the 
smallest  service  can  be  obtained  only  by 
gold.  The  great  men  of  the  state  are 
here  distinguished  from  the  populace  by 
their  more  bare-faced  cupidity,  and  the 
most  odious  avarice.  A  superior  can- 
not be  approached  without  a  present, 
especially  when  his  protection  is  sought 
for.  The  Persian  is  so  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  this  way  of  thinking,  that, 
whenever  I  arrived  in  a  capital,  I  was 
asked  if  I  had  something  to  offer  to  the 
governor. 

The  Turk  is  very  magnificent  in  his 
presents,  when  guided  by  ostentation, 
gratitude,  or  humanity.  But  the  hands 
of  the  Persian,  always  open  to  receive, 
are  never  open  to  give  :  when  he  can- 
not do  otherwise  than  give,  his  gifts  are 
confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  He 
ruins  himself  only  in  promises,  and  in 
these  he  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  mu- 
nificent. If  you  extol  the  beauty  of  a 
horse,  a  sabre,  or  any  other  article,  he 
immediately  says,  "  I  give  it  yon."  If 
you  are  delighted  with  a  field  bearing  a 
rich  crop,  or  with  a  smiling  valley,  he 
says,  "  I  make  you  a  present  of  it." 
But  this  is  all  mere  ceremony,  and  nev- 
er turns  out  to  mean  anything.  The 
Spaniards  have  the  same  custom,  which 
they  have  no  doubt  derived  from  the 
Arabs. 

The  Persians  and  Turks,  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  Asiatics,  are  unacquainted 
with  that  refined  and  delicate  love  which 
constitutes  the  happiness  of  civilized 
man.  They  are  constantly  under  the 
influence  of  jealousy,  arising  from  their 
suspicious  disposition,  and  the  idea  of 
their  own  superiority.  The  majority 
of  them  look  upon  their  wives  as  the 
slaves  of  their  desires  and  caprices, 
and  as  designed  only  to  perpetuate  the 
species.  Contempt  produces  distrust, 
and  distrust  gives  rise  to  jealousy.  The 
women  cannot  go  abroad  without  being 
entirely  veiled.  Lodged  in  an  insulated 
apartment,  known  by  the  name  of  ha- 
rem, (which  we  improperly  call  se- 
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raglio,*)  they  are  allowed  to  receive 
their  intimate  female  friends^  and  some- 
times pass  several  days  without  seeing 
their  husband ;  to  whom  they  then  send 
his  meals  in  the  saloon.  The  prome- 
nade, the  bath,  musicians,  dancers,  and 
games,  are  the  pleasures  which  the  wo- 
men of  the  East  procure  in  order  to  pass 
away  their  time  agreeably.  They  also 
enjoy  the  company  of  their  father's  and 
their  husband's  male  relations,  and  that 
of  a  few  old  neighbours.  Fond  of  re- 
pose and  tranquillity,  they  are  in  a  great 
measure  occupied  with  the  affairs  of 
their  household,  in  which  they  have  des- 
potic sway  5  so  that  a  husband  would 
not  dare  to  discharge  a  domestic  with- 
out their  consent.  The  power  which 
they  have  over  his  children  is  also  very 
great ;  they  have  the  entire  care  of  their 
education,  and  the  right  of  marrying 
them.  It  seems  that  both  the  laws  and 
the  custom  in  these  countries  have  wish- 
ed to  make  some  amends  to  the  women 
for  the  privations  which  in  other  matters 
they  are  obliged  to  suffer. 

I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  Persians 
and  the  Ottomans  in  general  experience 
those  endearments  of  conjugal  love 
which  render  the  wife  a  comforter  in 
distress,  a  friend  partaking  of  our  plea- 
sures and  our  pains.  How,  indeed,  can 
a  woman  conceive  a  profound  attach- 
ment for  her  husband,  when  she  knows 
that  there  are  others  under  the  same 
roof  who  are  honoured  with  the  same 
title  as  herself,  or  concubines  admitted 
to  share  his  bed  ? 

The  number  of  wives  is  limited  by 
the  law  to  four.  The  Persians  take  a  fifth 
for  a  certain  time ;  after  which  she  is 
loaded  with  presents,  and  set  at  liberty. 
This  sort  of  marriage  is  called  muttah  : 
these  women  may  be  compared  to  kept 
mistresses  in  Europe,  the  only  difference 
being,  that  in  Persia  such  contracts  are 
made  public,  and  are  not  dishonourable. 

Some  travellers  have  extolled  the 
beauty  of  the  Persian  women,  and  es- 
pecially those  of  the  province  of  Yezd  : 
there  are,  indeed,  pretty  women  in  these 
as  in  all  other  countries.  The  Georgian 
blood  which  is  spread  throughout  Per- 

*  Serail,  or  rather  serai',  is  said  not  of  the 
harem,  but  of  the  whole  palace.  The  house 
of  a  Persian  lord,  though  he  have  no  apart- 
ment for  women,  is  nevertheless  called  erra't. 


sia  causes  the  children  to  be  bo.rn  with 
remarkable  features,  but  they  lose  them 
entirely  as  they  advance  in  age  ;  and  I 
believe  that  the  Turkish  blood  is  in  gen- 
eral purer  than  the  Persian.  There  are 
not  amongst  the  Persian  women  any  of 
those  elegant  shapes  which  are  to  be 
seen  amongst  our  European  females. 
The  charms  of  the  former,  it  is  true,  be- 
ing entirely  concealed  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  dressed,  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely estimated.  Accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  robes  displaying  graceful  forms, 
I  could  not  help  fancying  I  saw  in  the 
Persian  females  only  animated  masses, 
resembling  so  many  indistinct  shades. 

Their  head  is  adorned  with  a  fillet  or 
a  cap  of  greater  or  less  value,  the  form 
of  which  they  vary  according  to  their 
taste  :  they  frequently  cover  it  with  a 
shawl,  which  they  dispose  in  a  thousand 
different  ways.  The  wives  of  the  peo- 
ple wear  only  a  plain  black  handker- 
chief about  their  head.  Their  hair  flows 
in  tresses  behind  ;  and  before  it  are 
turned  back  over  the  forehead  some 
ringlets,  falling  negligently  down  each 
side  upon  the  cheeks.  The  shift  which 
they  wear  reaches  to  the  waist,  and  is  of 
red  silk  or  white  cotton  ;  tied  with  a 
string  that  passes  over  the  shoulders,  it 
hides  the  palpitations,  sighs,  and  move- 
ments of  a  bosom  enervated  by  the  va- 
pour-baths habitually  taken  by  both 
sexes  in  the  east.  The  gown  or  robe  is 
open  before,  being  closed  only  over  the 
breast  by  means  of  loops,  or  of  small 
gold,  silver,  or  silk-covered  buttons. 
This  robe  is  also  confined  roand  the 
body  by  an  embroidered  girdle,  adorned 
in  front  with  a  plate  of  gold  or  silver. 
The  wives  of  the  common  people  tie 
round  them  a  Kerman  shawl,  or  some 
other  of  less  value,  of  silk  or  cotton, 
manufactured  in  their  own  country. 
The  Persian  women,  as  well  as  the 
men,  wear  very  wide  silk  or  cotton 
drawers.  They,  as  well  as  the  men, 
wear  none  but  short  knitted  stockings, 
woollen  or  cotton,  of  various  colours. 
The  women  wear  on  their  feet  a  sort  of 
slippers,  some  of  which  have  high  heels, 
and  others  are  flat  and  shod  with  iron 
at  the  point ;  they  are  made  of  horse  or 
goat  skin,prepared  and  died  green  or  red. 

None  of  the  women  can  appear  ia 
the  street  uncovered.     The  face  Is  con- 
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cealed  by  a  cotton  veil,  in  which  are 
made  two  little  openings  for  the  eyes. 
The  whole  body  is  wrapped  in  a  sort  of 
white  shroud.  The  wives  of  the  com- 
mon people  also  make  use  of  cotton 
stuff;  but  it  is  chequered  white  and 
black,  and  is  of  Persian  manufacture. 

Such  is  the  general  dress  of  the  wo- 
men. They  make  use  of  additional  em- 
bellishments, according  to  the  means 
and  the  liberality  of  their  husbands. 
The  heads  and  necks  of  these  ladies 
sparkle  with  pearls  and  precious  stones, 
their  fingers  are  loaded  with  rings,  and 
to  their  arms  are  attached  bracelets  en- 
riched with  jewels. 

The  dress  of  the  men  has  not  the  im- 
posing and  majestic  air  which  charac- 
terises that  of  the  Turks.  The  shirt, 
of  red  silk  or  white  cotton,'is  not  open 
at  the  breast  like  ours,  but  at  the  side  ; 
it  is  fastened  with  a  button  or  lace,  and 
reaches  only  to  the  waist.  The  breech- 
es are  wide,  and  nearly  resemble  our 
pantaloons.  The  Persians  never  wear 
a  cravat,  even  on  the  severest  days  of 
winter.  Upon  the  shirt  they  put  a  gar- 
ment, which  descends  half-way  down 
the  thigh  ;  it  covers  the  breast,  and  is 
tied  with  two  strings.  Over  this  first 
habit  they  wear  a  second  of  silk,  red, 
green,  or  of  some  other  colour,  of  very 
close  texture,  open  before,  and  decorat- 
ed on  each  side  with  a  row  of  buttons 
of  gold  or  silver  thread  ;  the  sleeves  are 
slit  in  front,  and  likewise  buttoned. 
They  tie  round  the  waist  a  Kerman 
shawl,  or  one  of  more  common  quality; 
and  all,  except  the  mirzas,  fasten  to  it  a 
kind  of  khanjar  or  knife. 

Most  of  the  rich  cover  themselves  in 
winter  with  a  kind  of  pelisse  of  sheep- 
skin, lined  with  the  wool  of  the  same 
animal.  The  principal  nobles  of  the 
court  wear  black  fox,  martin,  and  other 
fursl  The  common  people  have  a  cloth 
great-coat,  with  slit  sleeves. 

All  the  Persians  indiscriminately, 
from  the  king  down  to  the  meanest  of 
his  subjects,  wear  on  the  head  a  cap  of 
lamb  or  sheep  skin,  surmounted  by  a  bit 
of  red  cloth  or  printed  cotton.  Each 
tribe  is  distinguished  by  the  particular 
form  which  it  gives  to  the  upper  part  of 
this  head-dress.  A  Cashemir  shawl  is 
wrapped  about  the  cap  when  its  wearer 
makes  his  appearance  at  court. 


The  Persians  shave  their  heads,  leav- 
ing only  two  locks  of  hair  behind  the 
ears.  In  Persia,  Musselmans,  Jews, 
Armenians,  all  let  their  beards  grow. 
They  frequently  dye  them  black  or  red, 
so  that  a  white  one  is  seldom  seen. 
This  is  a  coquetry  to  which  the  old 
men  are  very  eager  to  resort.  These 
people  attach  great  importance  to  the 
length  of  their  beard  :  it  will  hardly  be 
believed,  that  the  first  eulogium  they 
bestow  on  Feth-AIi-Shah  relates  to  the 
length  of  his  beard.  It  is  certainly 
remarkably  long,  as  it  descends  to  his 
waist. 

The  Persian  architecture  is  more  reg- 
ular and  elegant  thanthat  of  the  Turks; 
it  appears  to  me  to  owe  its  origin  to  the 
taste  which  these  people  have  always 
had  for  a  wandering  life.  Every  house 
has  a  garden,  or  at  least  a  court,  planted 
with  trees.  The  apartments,  of  which 
the  pictures  form  the  only  ornament, 
are  very  neat :  their  furniture  consists 
only  of  a  thick  carpet  laid  upon  the 
floor,  and  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  room  ;  around  are  falts,  which  are 
narrower  and  finer,  upon  which  they 
sit.  The  Persians  are  unacquainted 
with  the  pleasure  of  lying  at  ease  upon 
a  sopha  ;  their  luxury  is  more  in  imag- 
ination than  in  reality.  They  have  no 
idea  of  those  elegant  apartments  which 
the  refinement  or  the  superfluities  of  life 
has  in  Europe.  Their  chambers  have 
windows  ornamented  with  coloured 
glass  ;  outside,  and  in  front  of  them,  is 
hung  a  kind  of  shade,  to  moderate  the 
heat  of  the  sun  within  the  apartment, 
which  is  open  on  all  sides,  and  is  enter- 
ed by  lifting  a  pcrdek  or  carpet,  that 
serves  as  a  door.  The  reception-cham- 
bers, decorated  with  pictures,very  much 
resemble  tents.  Nothing  can  be  more 
cool  and  agreeable  than  these  serails, 
disposed  on  the  banks  of  rivulets,  and 
surrounded  with  verdant  trees. 

The  luxury  of  the  ancient  Persians 
was  unbounded  :  that  of  the  Persians  of 
the  present  day  is  far  from  equaling  it; 
it  is  even  inferior  to  that  of  the  Turks. 
For  what  are  the  garments  worn  by  the 
former  when  compared  with  the  rich 
mohair  pelisses,  or  the  flowing  vests  of 
magnificent  cloth  in  which  the  Otto- 
mans are  habited.  The  Persians  per- 
haps  keep  more  horses  in  their  stables 
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than  their  neighbours  do  ;  but  the  har- 
ness is  more  magnificent  in  Turkey 
than  in  Persia.  The  Persian  contents 
himself  with  having  a  numerous  train 
of  domestics  behind  him  when  he  goes 
abroad,  for  pleasure  or  to  pay  a  visit. 
The  great  man  goes  on  horseback,  and 
his  servants  follow  on  foot. 

The  Persians  are  much  more  volup- 
tuous and  refined  in  their  pleasures  than 
the  Turks.  After  a  repast,  they  fre- 
quently have  perfumed  water  brought 
them  to  wash  their  hands  in.  When 
they  go  abroad  for  pleasure,  they  always 
carry  with  them  sweetmeats,  ices,  and 
sherbet.  There  are  few  Persians  who 
go  a  journey  without  their  galeoun,  and 
a  brasier  to  light  it.  They  do  not 
smoke  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  Turks, 
who  never  lay  aside  the  pipe  until  the 
tobacco  is  consumed  ;  but  renew  this 
this  enjoyment  more  frequently,  taking 
only  a  lew  whiffs  each  time.  When 
they  drink  it  is  from  a  vase  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  transparent  porcelain,  in 
which  there  is  always  put  a  certain 
quantity  of  ice. 

Notwithstanding  their  extreme  sen- 
suality, the  Persians  are  more  tempe- 
rate than  the  Turks.  The  great  men 
in  Persia  are  very  nice  in  the  article  of 
cookery ;  they  have  roast-meats  and 
high-seasoned  dishes.  But  the  ordinary 
meal  at  mid-day  consists  only  of  a  ra- 
gout, together  with  yoghaurt  (a  kind  of 
sour  milk),  preserves,  or  sweetmeats,  of 
which  this  people  are  particularly  fond, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  which  they 
excel.  For  supper  they  have  a  pilau, 
which  they  prepare  in  various  ways. 
Their  drink  is  vinegar,  the  juice  of  the 
pomegranate,  citron,  or  barberry,  or 
curdled  milk,  diluted  with  water.  The 
Persians  and  Turks  of  the  present  day 
are  not,  as  their  forefathers  were,  rigid 
observers  of  the  precepts  which  forbids 
the  drinking  of  wine.  Nevertheless, 
those  who  transgress  are  still  obliged  to 
do  it  in  secret.  In  every  part  of  Persia 
where  the  vine  grows,  the  Armenians 
and  Jews  make  the  wine,  and  sell  it  to 
the  Persians.  The  Turks  are  more  ad- 
dicted than  their  neighbours  to  the  vice 
of  drunkenness. 

The  little  freedom  of  manners,  the 
jealousy  of  the  men,  and  the  rigorous 
seclusion   of  the  women,  gave  rise  in 


Persia  and  Turkey  to  the  establishment 
of  public  places  for  smoking  and  taking 
coffee.  These  establishments  were  be- 
come in  Persia  houses  of  debauchery. 
An  end  was  at  last  put  to  these  shame- 
ful disorders  by  the  severe  decrees  of 
the  government ;  the  places  were  un- 
doubtedly abolished,  on  account  of  the 
troubles  which  agitated  the  empire  af- 
ter i,ts  invasion  by  the  Afghans.  In 
Turkey  these  establishments  have  been 
preserved.  There  the  idle  go  and  pass 
the  day  in  smoking,  and  in  drinking  that 
liquor  which  so  delightfully  excites  the 
brain,  and  quickens  every  sense.  There 
the  men  of  business  spend  their  hours 
of  relaxation,  and  the  politicians  dis- 
cuss the  affairs  of  state.  These  places 
are  particularly  frequented  during  the 
time  of  the  Ramazan. 

The  Europeans  have  very  exaggerat- 
ed ideas  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  orien- 
tals, to  which  the  ablutions  ordered  by 
their  religious  laws  have  given  rise. 
But  the  Persians  appeared  to  me  to  be 
still  more  negligent  in  this  important  ar- 
ticle than  the  Turks.  Both  sexes  con- 
sider they  pay  sufficient  attention  to 
cleanliness  in  performing  five  ablutions 
a-day,  and  going  to  the  bath.  Imagine 
a  large  reservoir  of  hot  water,  which  is 
renewed  scarcely  once  in  ten  days;  and 
in  which  men  and  women  at  different 
hours,  come  to  immerse  themselves  ; 
and  you  will  have  an  idea  of  the  vapour- 
baths  in  use  amongst  the  Persians.  No 
Christian  is  permitted  to  enter  them, 
lest  his  body  should  pollute  a  water 
which  of  itself  emits  a  pestilential  odour. 
As  an  European,  I  was  allowed  the  use 
of  the  bath.  I  had  one  day  a  mind  to 
go  into  this  reservoir,  but  was  quickly 
repelled  by  the  mephitic  vapour  rising 
from  it  as  I  approached.  It  is  not  thus 
in  Turkey.  There  Mussulmans  and 
Christians,  indiscriminately,  are  rubbed 
and  washed  by  a  boy  who  attends  the 
bath,  in  rooms  into  which  hot  and  cold 
water  are  admitted  by  different  taps, 
and  constantly  renewed.  The  Persian 
never  uses  a  handkerchief,  his  finger:' 
serving  instead  of  that  article.  He  car- 
ries his  filthiness  so  far,  as  sometimes  to 
wear  the  same  shirt  for  a  fortnight. 
Both  rich  and  poor  are  frequently 
covered  with  vermin,  which  is  also 
seen  on  their  clothes,  and  on  the  carpets 
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in  their  apartments.    It  may  with  truth  those  of  the  European  nations ;  but  the 

be  said,  that  the  Persian  knows  clean-  Turk,    notwithstanding    he    possesses 

liness  only  by  the  name.  qualities  which  give  him  in  some  re- 

I  conclude  this  parallel   with  a  re-  spects  the  advantage  over  the  Persian, 

flection  which  will  not,  I  think,  appear  will  never  be  able  to  free  himself  from 

a  rash  one.     The  Persian,  degenerate  his  religious  and  political  shackles,  and 

as  he  is,  might,  with  wiser  and  juster  take   his    place  amongst    the    nations 

laws,  and  a   government  less  despotic  more  advanced  than  his  own  in  civil- 

and  arbitrary,  model  his  manners  after  ization. 


NAPOLEON   IN    EXILE  ',   OR,    A    VOICE    FROM    ST.    HELENA. 

The  Opinions  and  Reflections  of  Napoleon 

On  the  most  important  Events  of  his  Life  and  Government,  in  his  own  Words. 

by  barry  e.  o'meara,  his  late  Surgeon. 

JThere  is  but  one  opinion,  we  believe,  about  this  publication,  namely,  that  it  is  a  very 
interesting  one.  Placed,  as  the  author  was,  so  near  Bonaparte,  in  so  many  trying  and 
secluded  moments  of  his  existence,  when  even  the  proudest  of  human  spirits  was  likely 
to  unbend  itself  to  confidence  and  familiarity  with  one  on  whose  kindness  he  was,  in 
some  degree,  dependant,  in  such  circumstances  and  with  such  a  subject  it  was  hardly 
possible  for  a  man  of  ordinary  capacity  to  compose  an  uninteresting  diary.  Among 
the  sources  therefore  which  the  future  historian  will  consult  for  the  means  of  fully  and 
minutely  developing  Napoleon's  character,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  present  work 
will  be  overlooked.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  O'Meara  writes  with  a  palpable  and 
strong  attachment  to  the  fallen  hero,  and  we  will  not  assume  that  he  is  utterly  free 
from  either  prejudices  or  inaccuracies.  Bat  where  shall  the  materials  that  are  to  serve 
for  a  life  of  Napoleon  be  found  that  shall  be  wholly  beyond  the  suspicion  of  passion  or 
partiality  ?  Mr.  O'Meara  is  the  willing  and  sympathetic  reporter  of  Napoleon's  bitter- 
est complaints  against  those  whom  he  considered  as  the  imposers  of  unnecessary  and 
vexatious  additions  to  the  sufferings  of  his  exile.  Of  these  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  is  par- 
ticularly impeached.  Utter  strangers  as  we  are  to  that  officer's  personal  character, 
except  through  this  channel,  and  abhorring,  as  we  do,  the  idea  of  condemning  any  ac- 
cused individual  without  a  full  and  patient  hearing  of  all  that  can  be  said  in  his  behalf, 
we  abstain  from  rashly  deciding  on  the  governor's  conduct.  We  cannot  help  ac- 
knowledging that  Mr.  O'Meara  records  restrictions  on  Napoleon  which,  to  our  humble 
apprehensions,  appear  to  have  been  unnecessary  ; — such  as  debarring  him  from  the 
perusal  of  certain  newspapers,  and  some  other  traits  of  his  treatment :  but  in  a  general 
view  of  Sir  Hudson's  conduct,  we  hold  it  but  common  charity  to  keep  in  view  that  his 
responsibility  was  awfully  anxious,  and  that  the  British  Cabinet  enjoined  him  a  most 
rigorous  and  severe  system  of  restraint  upon  his  prisoner.  The  charge  of  inhumanity, 
if  it  be  applicable,  we  apprehend  must  go  much  higher  than  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 

In  the  real  and  credible  picture  of  human  affairs,  there  is  no  theme  more  calculated 
to  excite  reflection  than  the  life  and  destiny  of  Napoleon:  a  man  who  for  nineteen 
years  chained  the  history  of  Europe  to  his  biography.  It  is  true  that  there  have  been 
men  absurd  enough  to  doubt  even  of  his  abilities  ;  but  the  world  has  never  yet  agreed, 
without  some  exception,  in  confessing  the  talents  of  great  and  formidable  personages. 
The  pious  author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts"  forgot  to  render  even  the  Devil  his  due, 
when,  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  cantos,  he  denominated  him  a  dunce.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  Napoleon's  transcendant  genius  has  been  unquestioned.  There  has 
been  more  dispute  about  his  moral  intentions  and  personal  worth.  Whilst  some  have 
believed  that  it  was  possible  for  England  at  least  to  have  kept  at  peace  with  him  ;  to 
have  checked,  without  extirpating,  his  power ;  and  to  have  allowed  him  to  wield  it  as 
an  useful  counterpoise  to  the  tyrannical  governments  of  the  Continent :  others  have 
regarded  him  as  a  malignant  spirit,  born  only  for  the  unhappiness  of  mankind,  and 
therefore  condemned  to  die  on  the  rock  of  his  imprisonment  as  justly  as  any  of  the 
Genii  in  the  Arabian  Nights  was  plunged  in  a  sealed-up  jar  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
In  trying  to  judge  between  such  conflicting  opinions,  the  impartial  mind  naturally 
watches  with  anxiety  for  every  glimpse  of  his  character  that  can  be  more  or  less  au- 
thenticated— from  his  deportment  in  adversity,  from  the  explanations  of  his  past  ac- 
tions and  intentions  detailed  in  conversation,  and  from  the  expression  of  speculative 
opinions  that  indicate  the  greatness  or  the  prejudices  of  his  mind.  As  to  his  personal 
character,  no  hatred  that  we  have  ever  cherished  against  his  ambition,  and  no  dislike 
to  be  ranked  among  his  blind  and  bigoted  admirers,  shall  deter  us  from  acknowledg- 
ing the  impression  produced  by  Mr.  O'Meara's  anecdotes  to  be  decidedly  in  his  fa- 
vour.-   They  attest  the  sobriety  of  his  habits,  the  manly  fortitude  of  his  mind  in  setting 
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about  literary  pursuits,  under  circumstances  that  would  have  crushed  an  ordinary 
spirit  to  despair,  and  the  dignified  tranquillity  and  cheerfulness,  and  even  the  occasion- 

'  al  playfulness  of  his  manner,  as  when  he  indulged  Mr.  Balcombe's  children  in  joining 
their  game  at  blind-man's  buff.  Let  it  be  said  that  he  grew  sullen,  truculent,  and  even 
abusive  to  the  governor  ;  but  let  it  also  be  recollected  that  he  was  suffering  what  he  at 
least  regarded  as  a  breach  of  human  hospitality,  under  a  burning  climate,  and  when 
his  mortal  agonies  were  making  their  approach. 

Every  thing  relative  to  the  domestic  details  of  his  life  at  St.  Helena  must  be  interesting  to 
the  curiosity  ;  but  there  are  many  amusing  sketches  of  this  kind  in  the  book  before  us 
which  our  limits  prevent  us  from  giving  even  in  abridgment,  and  we  shall  not  consume 
their  scanty  space  in  apologies.] — New  Month.  Mag. 

[No  work  ever  appeared  in  the  English  language  so  calculated  to  detain  a  person  from 
his  bed,  or  to  descend  to  the  latest  posterity,  as  these  volumes.  They  not  only  contain 
the  strong  original  opinions  of  the  most  extraordinary  man  that  ever  lived,  but  they 
bring  us  acquainted  with  every  circumstance  of  his  character.  We  know  the  author  ; 
and,  as  we  believe  him  to  be  a  truly  honest  and  conscientious  man,  so  we  have  no  doubt 
of  the  substantial  correctness  of  most  things  which  he  has  narrated.  Our  extracts  are 
copious  ;  and  we  hope  we  have  enriched  our  pages  with  the  most  piquant  passages  ; 
but  we  could  have  doubled  their  number,  with  equal  interest  to  our  readers.  Nothing- 
fatigues  in  two  full  sized  volumes ;  but  we  have  preferred  the  parts  which  relate  to 
European  and  public  topics  ;  and  could  not  abridge,  without  spoiling  their  effect, 
all  those  details  of  petty  malignity,  by  which  a  man,  whose  name  and  fame  wilt  mark 
his  age,  when  his  enemies  are  forgotten,  was  hurried  out  of  life  by  a  system  of  policy 
as  unnecessary  as  it  was  ungenerous.  The  best  excuse  is  error,  for  we  hope  men  are 
not  wicked  by  design  ;  but,  as  the  consequences  are  not  less  fatal,  how  much  we  ought 
to  cherish  free  discussion,  and  listen  to  the  admonitions  of  bye-standers,  before  any 
thing  is  done,  which,  if  wrong;  cannot  be  recalled.] — Month.  Mag. 


PREFACE. 

"OLACED  by  peculiar  circumstances 
■*■  arising  from  my  profession,  about 
the  person  of  the  most  extraordinary 
man  perhaps  of  any  age,  in  the  most 
critical  juncture  of  his  life,  I  determined 
to  profit  by  the  opportunities  afforded 
me,  as  far  as  I  could  consistently  with 
honour.  The  following  volumes  are 
the  result. 

The  k\v  alleviations  which  I  had  it 
in  my  power  to  offer,  Napoleon  repaid 
by  the  condescension  with  which  he 
honoured  me  ;  and  my  necessary  pro- 
fessional intercourse  was  soon  increas- 
ed into  an  intimacy,  if  I  may  speak  of 
intimacy  with  such  a  personage.  In 
fact,  in  the  seclusion  of  Longwood,  he 
soon  almost  entirely  laid  aside  the  em- 
peror ;  with  those  about  him,  he  con- 
versed familiarly  on  his  past  life,  and 
sketched  the  characters,  and  detailed 
the  anecdotes,  which  are  presented 
faithfully  to  the  reader.  The  unre- 
served manner  in  which  he  spoke  of 
every  thing  can  only  be  conceived  by 
those  who  heard  him  ;  and,  though 
where  his  own  conduct  was  questioned, 
he  had  a  natural  human  leaning  to- 
wards himself,  still  truth  appeared  to 
be  his  principal,  if  not  his  only  object. 
In  the  delineation  of  character  he  was 
peculiarly  felicitous.  His  mind  seem- 
ed to  concentrate  its  beams  on  the  ob- 


ject he  wished  to  elucidate,  and  its  pro- 
minent features  became  instantly  dis- 
cernible.— It  may  perhaps  be  only  right 
to  add,  that  some  of  the  observations  or 
arguments  on  particular  subjects  were 
committed  to  paper  from  Napoleon's 
own  dictation. 

I  spoke  as  little  and  listened  as  at- 
tentively as  I  could,  seldom  interposing, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  leading  to 
those  facts  on  which  I  wished  for  infor- 
mation. To  my  memory,  though  nat- 
urally retentive,  I  did  not  entirely 
trust ;  immediately  on  retiring  from 
Napoleon's  presence,  I  hurried  to  my 
chamber,  and  carefully  committed  to 
paper  the  topics  of  conversation,  with, 
so  far  as  I  could,  the  exact  words  used. 
Where  I  had  the  least  doubt  as  to  my 
accuracy,  I  marked  it  in  my  journal, 
and  by  a  subsequent  recurrence  to  the 
topic,  when  future  opportunities  offer- 
ed, I  satisfied  myself;  this,  although  I 
have  avoided  them  as  much  as  possible, 
may  account  for  some  occasional  repe- 
titions, but  I  have  thought  it  better  to 
appear  sometimes  tedious,  than  ever  to 
run  the  risk  of  a  mis-statement. 

LOiNGWOOD. 

Longwood  is  situated  on  a  plain 
formed  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
about  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sra  ;  and  including  Dead- 
wood,    comprises  fourteen    or   fifteen 
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hundred  acres  of  land,  a  great  part  of 
which  is  planted  with  an  indigenous 
tree  called  gumvvood.  Upon  his  re- 
turn from  Longwood,  Napoleon  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Briars,  and  intimated  to 
Sir  George  that  he  would  prefer  re- 
maining there,  until  the  necessary  ad- 
ditions were  made  to  Longwood,  to  re- 
turning to  town,  provided  the  proprie- 
tor's consent  could  be  obtained.  This 
request  was  immediately  granted.  The 
Briars  is  the  name  of  an  estate  roman- 
tically situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  James  Town,  comprising  a  few 
acres  of  highly  cultivated  land,  excel- 
lent fruit  and  kitchen  gardens,  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  water,  adorned  witli 
many  delightful  shady  walks,  and  long 
celebrated  for  the  genuine  old  English 
hospitality  of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Bal- 
combe.  About  twenty  yards  from  the 
dwelling-house  stood  a  little  pavilion, 
consisting  of  one  good  room  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  two  garrets,  which 
Napoleon,  not  willing  to  cause  any  in- 
convenience to  the  family  of  his  host, 
selected  for  his  abode.  In  the  lower 
room  his  camp-bed  was  put  up,  and  in 
this  room  he  ate,  slept,  read,  and  dic- 
tated a  portion  of  his  eventful  life.  Las 
Casas  and  his  son  were  accommodated 
in  one  of  the  garrets  above,  and  Napo- 
leon's premier  valet  de  chambre,  and 
others  of  his  household,  slept  in  the 
other,  and  upon  the  floor  in  the  little 
hall  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  lower 
room.  At  first  his  dinner  was  sent 
ready  cooked  from  the  town  ;  but  af- 
terwards, Mr.  Balcombe  found  means 
to  get  a  kitchen  fitted  up  for  his  use. 

Mr.  Balcombe's  family  consisted  of 
his  wife,  two  daughters,  one  about 
twelve  and  the  other  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  two  boys  of  five  or  six.  The 
young  ladies  spoke  French  fluently, 
and  Napoleon  frequently  dropt  in  to 
play  a  rubber  of  whist  or  hold  a  little 
conversazione.  On  one  occasion  he 
indulged  them  by  participating  in  a 
game  of  blindmanVbuff,  very  much  to 
the  amusement  of  the  young  ladies. — 
Nothing  was  left  undone  by  this  worthy 
family  that  could  contribute  to  lessen 
the  inconveniences  of  his  situation. 

MURAT  AND  NEY. 

Some  short  time  after  his  arrival  at 
Longwood,  I  communicated  to  him  the 


news  of  Murat's  death.  He  heard  it 
with  calmness  ;  and  immediately  de- 
manded, if  he  had  perished  on  the  fielcf 
of  battle  ?  At  first  I  hesitated  to  tell 
him  that  his  brother-in-law  had  been 
executed  like  a  criminal.  On  his  re- 
peating the  question,  I  informed  him 
of  the  manner  in  which  Murat  had  been 
put  to  death,  which  he  listened  to  with- 
out any  change  of  countenance.  I  also 
communicated  the  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Ney.  <  He  was  a  brave  man, 
nobody  more  so  ;  but  he  was  a  mad 
man,'  said  he.  '  He  has  died  without 
having  the  esteem  of  mankind.  He 
betrayed  me  at  Fontainebleau  :  the 
proclamation  against  the  Bourbons, 
which  he  said  in  his  defence  I  caused 
to  be  given  him,  was  written  by  him- 
self, and  1  never  "knew  any  thing  about 
that  document  until  it  was  read  to  the 
troops.  It  is  true,  that  I  sent  him  or- 
ders to  obey  me.  What  could  he  do  ? 
His  troops  abandoned  him.  Not  only 
the  troops,  but  the  people  wished  to 
join  me.' 

MISS    WILLIAMS. 

I  had  lent  him  Miss  Williams's 
"  Present  State  of  France,"  to  read. 
Two  or  three  days  afterwards  he  said 
to  me,  while  dressing,  '  That  is  a  vile 
production  of  that  lady  of  yours.  It  is 
a  heap  of  falsehoods.  This,'  opening 
his  shirt,  and  shewing  his  flannel  waist- 
coat, '  is  the  only  coat  of  mail  I  ever 
wore.  My  hat  lined  with  steel  too  ! 
There  is  the  hat  1  wore,'  pointing  to 
the  one  he  always  carried.  '  Oh,  she 
has  doubtless  been  well  paid  for  all 
the  malice  and  the  falsehoods  she  has 
poured  forth. 

HIS    HABITS. 

Napoleon's  hours  of  rising  were  un- 
certain, much  depending  japon  the 
quantum  of  rest  he  had  enjoyed  during 
the  night.  He  was  in  general  a  bad 
sleeper,  and  frequently  got  up  at  three 
or  four  o'clock,  in  which  case  he  read 
or  wrote  until  six  or  seven,  at  which 
time,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  he 
sometimes  went  out  to  ride,  attended 
by  some  of  his  generals,  or  laid  down 
again  to  rest  for  a  couple  of  hours. — 
When  he  retired  to  bed,  he  could  not 
sleep  unless  the  most  perfect  state  of 
darkness  was  obtained,  by  the  closure 
of  every  cranny  through  which  a  ray  of 
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light   might   pass;     although    I  have 
sometimes  seen  him  fall  asleep  on  the 
sofa,  and  remain  so  for  a  few  minutes 
in  broad  day-light.     When  ill,    Mar- 
chand  occasionally  read  to  him  until 
he  fell  asleep.     At  times  he  rose  at 
seven,    and  wrote  or    dictated    until 
breakfast  time ;  or,  if  the  morning  was 
very  fine,  he  went  out  to  ride.      When 
he  breakfasted  in  his  own  room,  it  was 
generally  served  on  a  little  round  table, 
at  between  nine  and  ten  ;  when   along 
with  the  rest  of  his  suite,  at  eleven  ;   in 
either  case,   a  la  fourchette.      After 
breakfast,  he  generally  dictated  to  some 
of  his  suite  for  a  few  hours,  and  at  two 
or  three  o'clock  received  such  visitors, 
as,  by  previous  appointment  had  been 
directed  to  present  themselves.     Be- 
tween four  and  five,  when  the  weather 
permitted,  he  rode  out  on  horseback  or 
in  the  carriage,  accompanied  by  all  his 
suite,  for  an  hour  or  two  ;  then  return- 
ed and  dictated   or  read  until  eight,  or 
occasionally  played  a  game  at   chess, 
at  which  time  dinner  was  announced, 
which  rarely  exceeded  twenty  minutes 
or  half  an  hour  in  duration.     He  ate 
heartily  and  fast,  and  did  not  appear 
to  be  partial  to  high  seasoned   or  rich 
food.     One  of  his  most  favourite  dishes 
was  a  roasted  leg  of  mutton,  of  which  1 
have  seen  him  sometimes  pare  the  out- 
side brown  part  off ;  he  was  also  par- 
tial to  mutton  chops.    He  rarely  drank 
as  much  as  a  pint  of  claret  at  his  din- 
ner, which  was  generally  much  diluted 
with  water.     After  dinner,  when  the 
servants  had    withdrawn,    and   when 
there  were  no  visitors,   he  sometimes 
played  at  chess  or  at  whist,  but  more 
frequently  sent  for  a  volume  of  Cor- 
neille,  or  of  some  other  esteemed  au- 
thor, and  read  aloud    for  an  hour,  or 
chatted  with  the  ladies  and  the  rest  of 
his  suite.     He   usually  retired  to  his 
bedroom  at  ten  or  eleven,  and  to  rest, 
immediately    afterwards.      When    lie 
breakfasted  or  dined  in  his  own  apart- 
ment (dans  Pinterieur,)  he  sometimes 
sent  for  one  of  his  suite  to  converse 
with  him  during  the  repast.     He  never 
ate  more  than  two  meals  a  day, .  nor, 
since  I  knew  him,  had  he  ever  taken 
more  than  a  very  small  cup  of  coffee 
after  each  repast,  and  at  no  other  time. 
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I  have  also  been  informed  by  those  who 
have  been  in  his  service  for  fifteen 
years,  that  he  had  never  exceeded  that 
quantity  since  they  first  knew  him. 

ST.  HELENA. 

'  In  this  isola  maladeitaj  said  he, 
'  there  is  neither  sun  nor  moon  to  be 
seen  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year- 
Constant  rain  and  fog.  It  is  worse 
than  Capri.  Have  yoa  ever  been  at 
Capri  ?'  continued  he.  I  replied  in 
the  affirmative.  '  There,'  said  he, '  you 
can  have  every  thing  you  want  from 
the  continent  in  a  few  hours.'  He  af- 
terwards made  a  few  remarks  on  some 
absurd  falsehoods  which  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  ministerial  papers  respect- 
ing him  ;  and  asked  if  it  were  '  possi- 
ble that  the  English  could  be  so  fool- 
ishly credulous  as  to  believe  all  the 
stuff  we  published  about  him.' 

ADMIRAL    COCKBURN. 

<  He  is  not,'  said  he,  '  a  man  of  a 
bad  heart ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe 
him  to  he  capable  of  a  generous  action ; 
but  he  is  rough,  overbearing,  vain,  cho- 
leric, and  capricious ;  never  consulting 
any  body  ;  jealous  of  his  authority  ; 
caring  little  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
exercises  it,  and  sometimes  violent 
without  dignity.' 

FEES. 

He  then  asked  me  many  questions 
about  the  relative  price  of  articles  in 
England  and  St.  Helena,  and  conclud- 
ed by  asking  if  I  took  any  fees  for  at- 
tending sick  people  on  the  island.  I 
replied  in  the  negative,  which  seemed 
to  surprise  him.  '  Corvisart,'  said  he, 
'  notwithstanding  his  being  my  first 
physician,  possessed  of  great  wealth, 
and  in  the  habit  of  receiving  many  rich 
presents  from  me,  constantly  took  a 
Napoleon  for  each  visit  he  paid  to  the 
sick.  In  your  country  particularly  ev- 
ery man  has  his  trade  :  the  member  of 
parliament  takes  money  for  his  vote, 
the  ministers  for  their  places,  the  law- 
yers for  their  opinion.' 

CHRONOMETERS. 

'  How  shameful  it  is,'  said  he,  '  for 
your  government  to  put  three  or  four 
hundred  men  on  board  of  a  ship  des- 
tined for  this  place  without  a  chronom- 
eter, thereby  running  the  risk  of  a  ship 
and  <«argo,  of  the  value  perhaps  of  halt 
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a  million,  together  with  the  lives  of  so 
many  j)overi  diavoli,  for  the  sake  of 
saving  three  or  four  hundred  francs  for 
a  watch.  I,'  continued  he,  l  ordered 
that  every  ship  employed  in  the  French 
service  should  be  supplied  with  one. 
It  is  a  weakness  in  your  government 
not  to  be  accounted  for.'  He  then  ask- 
ed me  if  it  were  true  that  a  court  of 
inquiry  was  then  holding  upon  some 
officer  for  having  made  too  free  with 
the  bottle.  <  Is  it  a  crime,'  added  he, 
'  for  the  English  to  get  drunk,  and  will 
a  court  martial  be  the  consequence  ? 
/or,  if  that  were  the  case,  you  would 
have  nothing  but  court  martials  every 

day.    was  a  little  merry  on  board 

every  day  after  dinner.'  I  observ- 
ed that  there  was  a  wide  difference 
between  being  merry  and  getting 
drunk.  He  laughed,  and  repeated  what 
he  had  said  relative  to  court  martials. 
'  Is  it  true,"  said  he,  <  then,  that  they 
are  sending  out  a  house  and  furniture 
for  me,  as  there  are  so  many  lies  in 
your  newspapers,  that  I  have  my 
doubts,  especially  as  I  have  heard 
nothing  about  it  officially  ?' 

VISIT  IN  HIS  BED-ROOM. 

It  was  about  fourteen  feet  by  twelve, 
and  ten  or  eleven  feet  in  height.  The 
walls  were  lined  with  brown  nankeen, 
bordered  and  edged  with  common  green 
bordering  paper;  and  destitute  of  sur- 
bace.  Two  small  windows,  without 
pullies,  looking  towards  the  camp  of 
the  53d  regiment,  one  of  which  was 
thrown  up  and  fastened  by  a  piece  of 
notched  wood.  Window-curtains  of 
white  long  cloth,  a  small  (ire-place,  a 
shabby  grate,  and  lire-irons  to  match, 
with  a  paltry  mantel-piece  of  wood, 
painted  white,  upon  which  stood  a 
small  marble  bust  of  his  son.  Above 
the  mantel-piece  hung  the  portrait  of 
Marie  Louise,  and  four  or  five  of  young 
Napoleon,  one  of  which  was  embroid- 
ered by  the  hands  of  the  mother.  A 
little  more  to  the  right  hung  also  a 
miniature  picture  of  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine, and  to  the  left  was  suspended 
the  alarm  chamber-watch  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  obtained  by  Napoleon  at 
Potsdam  ;  while  on  the  right,  the  con- 
sular watch,  engraved  with  the  cypher 
B,  hung  by  a  chain  of  the  plaited  hair 
of  Marie  Louise,  from  a  pin  stuck  in 


the  nankeen  lining.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  a  second-hand  carpet, 
which  had  once  decorated  the  dining- 
room  of  a  lieutenant  of  the  St.  Helena 
artillery.  In  the  right-hand  corner 
was  placed  the  little  plain  iron  camp 
bedstead,  with  green  silk  curtains,  upon 
which  its  master  had  reposed  on  the 
fields  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz.  Be- 
tween the  windows  there  was  a  paltry 
second-hand  chest  of  drawers ;  and  an 
old  book-case,  with  green  blinds,  stood 
on  the  left  of  the  door  leading  to  the 
next  apartment.  Four  or  five  cane- 
bottomed  chairs,  painted  green,  were 
standing  here  and  there  about  the  room. 
Before  the  back-door  there  was  a  screen 
covered  with  nankeen,  and  between 
that  and  the  fire-place  an  old-fashioned 
sofa,  covered  with  white  long  cloth, 
upon  which  reclined  Napoleon,  clothed 
in  his  white  morning  gown,  white  loose 
trowsers  and  stockings  all  in  one.  A 
chequered  red  madrass  upon  his  head, 
and  his  shirt  collar  open  without  a  cra- 
vat. His  air  was  melancholy  and 
troubled.  Before  him  stood  a  little 
round  table,  with  some  books,  at  the 
foot  of  which  lay,  in  confusion  upon 
the  carpet,  a  heap  of  those  which  he 
had  already  perused,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  sofa,  facing  him,  was  suspended  a 
portrait  of  the  Empress  Marie  Louise, 
with  her  son  in  her  arms.  In  front  of 
the  fire-place  stood  Las  Cases  with  his 
arms  folded  over  his  breast,  and  some 
papers  in  one  of  his  hands.  Of  all  the 
former  magnificence  of  the  once  mighty 
emperor  of  Fiance,  nothing  was  pre- 
sent except  a  superb  wash-hand  stand, 
containing  a  silver  basin,  and  water- 
jug  of  the  same  metal,  in  the  left-hand 
corner. 

Napoleon,  after  a  few  questions  of 
no  importance,  asked  me,  in  both 
French  and  Italian,  in  the  presence  of 
Count  Las  Cases,  the  following  ques- 
tions : — '  You  know  that  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  my  application  that  you 
were  appointed  to  attend  upon  me. — 
Now  I  want  to  know  from  you,  pre- 
cisely and  truly,  as  a  man  of  honour, 
in  what  situation  you  conceive  yourself 
to  be,  whether  as  my  surgeon,  as  M. 
Maingaud  was,  or  the  surgeon  of  a  pri- 
son-ship and  prisoners  ?  Whether  you 
have  orders  to  report  every  trifling. oc- 
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currence,  or  illness,  or  what  I  say  to 
you,   to  the  governor  ?     Answer  me 
candidly ;  What  situation  do  you  con- 
ceive yourself  to  be  in  ?'  I  replied,  <  As 
your  surgeon,  and  to  attend  upon  you 
and  your  suite.     I  have  received  no 
other  orders,  than  to  make  an  imme- 
diate report  in  case  of  your  being  taken 
seriously  ill,  in  order  to  have  promptly 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  other  phy- 
sicians.'    '  First  obtaining  my  consent 
to  call  in  others/   demanded  he ;  'is  it 
not  so  ?'  I  answered,  '  that   I   would 
certainly  obtain  his  previous  consent.' 
He  then  said,  '  If  you  were  appointed 
as  surgeon  to  a  prison,   and  to  report 
my  conversations  to  the  governor,whom 
I  take  to  be  un  capo  di  spioni,  I  would 
never  see  you  again.     Do  not,'  con- 
tinued he,  (on  my  replying  that  I  was 
placed  about  him  as  a  surgeon,  and  by 
no  means  as  a  spy,)   <  suppose  that  I 
take  you  for  a  spy  ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
have  never  had  the  least  occasion   to 
find  fault  with  you,  and  1  have  a  friend- 
ship for  you,  and  an   esteem  for  your 
character,  a  greater  proof  of  which  I 
could  not  give  you  than  asking  you 
candidly  your  own  opinion  of  your  sit- 
uation ;  as  you,  being  an  Englishman, 
and  paid  by  the   English  government, 
might  perhaps  be  obliged  to  do  what  I 
have  asked.'     I  replied  as  before  said, 
and  that  in  my  professional  capacity  I 
did  not  consider  myself  to  belong  to 
any  particular  country.  <  If  I  am  taken 
seriously  ill,'  said  he,  'then   acquaint 
me  with  your  opinion,  and  ask  my  con- 
sent to  call  in  others.     This  governor, 
during  the  few  days  that  I  was  melan- 
choly, and  had  a  mental  affliction   in 
consequence  of  the  treatment  I  receive, 
which  prevented  me  from  going  out,  in 
order  that  I  might  not  ennuyer  others 
with  my  inflictions,  wanted  to  send   his 
physician  to  me,  under  the  pretext  of 
inquiring  after  my   health.     1   desired 
Bertrand  to  tell  him,  that  1  had  not  suf- 
ficient confidence  in  his  physician  to 
take  any  thing  from  his  hands.      That 
if  I  were  really  ill,  1   would  send   for 
you,  in  whom  I  have   confidence,  but 
that  a  physician  was  of  no  use  in  such 
cases,  and  that  I  only  wanted  to  be  left 
alone.     I  understand  that  he  proposed 
an  officer  should  enter  my  chamber  to 
see  me,  if  I  did  not  stir  out.     Any  per- 


son,' continued  he,  with  much  emo- 
tion, '  who  endeavours  to  force  his  way 
into  my  apartment,  shall  be  a  corpse 
the  moment  he  enters  it.  If  he  ever 
eats  bread  or  meat  again,  I  am  not  Na- 
poleon. This  1  am  determined  on  ;  I 
know  that  I  shall  be  killed  afterwards, 
as  what  can  one  do  against  a  camp  ?  I 
have  faced  death  too  many  times  to 
fear  it.  Besides,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  governor   has   been    sent   out  by 

Lord .     I  told  him  a  few  days 

ago,  that  if  he  wanted  to  put  an  end  to 
me,  he  would  have  a  very  good  oppor- 
tunity, by  sending  somebody  to  force 
his  way  into  my  chamber.  That  I 
would  immediately  make  a  corpse  of 
the  first  that  entered,  and  then  1  should 
be  of  course  despatched,  and  he  might 
write  home  to  his  government,  that 
'  Bonaparte''  was  killed  in  a  brawl.  I 
also  told  him  to  leave  me  alone,  and 
not  to  torment  me  with  his  hateful  pre- 
sence. I  have  seen  Prussians,  Tartars, 
Cossacs,  Calmucs,  &c. ;  but  never  be- 
fore in  my  life  have  I  beheld  so  ill-fa- 
voured, and  so  forbidding  a  counte- 
nance.    II  parte  le cmpreint  sur 

son  visage." 

"  It  appears,"  added  he,  "  that  this 
governor  was  with  I'lucher,  and  is  the 
writer  of  some  official  letters  to  your 
government,  descriptive  of  part  of  the 
operations  of  1814.  I  pointed  them  out 
to  him  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  and 
asked  him,  Est-ce  vons.  Monsieur  ?  He 
replied,  '  Yes,'  I  told  him  that  they 
were  pleines  tie  faussetcs  et  de  sottises. 
He  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  appear- 
ed confused,  and  replied,  '  Tai  cru 
voir  cela."1  If,"  continued  he,  "  those 
letters  were  the  only  accounts  he  sent, 
he  betrayed  his  country." 

GENERAL  MOORE. 

"  Moore,"  said  he,  "  was  a  brave 
soldier,  an  excellent  officer,  and  a  man 
of  talent.  He  made  a  few  mistakes, 
which  were  probably  inseparable  from 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  caused  perhaps  by  his  in- 
formation having  misled  him."  This 
eulogium  he  repeated  more  than  once; 
and  observed,  that  he  had  commanded 
the  reserve  in  Egypt,  where  he  had  be- 
haved very  well,  and  displayed  talent. 
I  remarked  that  Moore  was  always  in 
front  of  the  battle,  and   was  generally 
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unfortunate  enough  to  be  wounded. 
"  Ah  !"  said  he,  "  it  is  necessary 
sometimes.  He  died  gloriously — he 
died  like  a  soldier."  Menou  was  a  man 
of  courage,  but  no  soldier.  "  You 
ought  not  to  have^taken  Egypt.  If 
Kleber  had  lived,  you  would  never  have 
conquered  it.  An  army  without  artil- 
lery or  cavalry.  The  Turks  signified 
nothing.  Kleber  was  an  irreparable  loss 
to  France  and  to  me.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  brightest  talents,  and  the  greatest 
bravery.  I  have  composed  the  history 
of  my  own  campaigns  in  Egypt  and  of 
yours,  while  I  was  at  the  Briars.  But 
I  want  the  Moniteurs  for  the  dates." 

VILLENEUVE. 

The  conversation  then  turned  upon 
French  naval  officers.  "  Villeneuve," 
said  he,  "  when  taken  prisoner  and 
brought  to  England,  was  so  much  griev- 
ed at  his  defeat,  that  he  studied  anat- 
omy on  purpose  to  destroy  himself. 
For  this  purpose  he  bought  some  ana- 
tomical plates  of  the  heart,  and  com- 
pared them  with  his  own  body,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  exact  situation  of  that 
organ.  On  his  arrival  in  France,  I  or- 
dered that  be  should  remain  at  Rennes, 
and  not  proceed  to  Paris.  Villeneuve, 
afraid  of  being  tried  by  a  court-martial 
for  disobedience  of  orders,  and  conse- 
quently losing  the  fleet,  for  I  had  order- 
ed him  not  to  sail,  or  to  engage  the 
English,  determined  to  destroy  himself, 
and  accordingly  took  his  plates  of  the 
heart,  and  compared  them  with  his 
breast.  Exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
plate,  he  made  a  mark  with  a  large 
pin, then  fixed  the  pin  as  near  as  he 
could  judge  in  the  same  spot  in  his  own 
breast,  shoved  it  into  the  head,  pene- 
trated his  heart,  and  expired.  When 
the  room  was  opened,  he  was  found 
dead;  the  pin  in  his  breast,  and  a  mark 
in  the  plate  corresponding  with  the 
wound  in  his  breast.  He  need  not 
have  done  it,"  continued  he,  "  as  he 
was  a  brave  man,  though  possessed  of 
no  talent." 

A  ship  arrived  from  England  ;  went 
to  town  ;  saw  the  governor,  and  on  my 
return,  went  to  Napoleon,  who  was 
playing  at  nine-pins  with  his  generals 
in  his  garden.  I  told  him  (by  desire 
of  the  governor)  that  a  bill  concerning 
Iiira  had  been  brought  into  Parliament, 


to  enable  ministers  to  detain  him  m 
St.  Heleha,  and  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary sums  of  money  for  his  mainte- 
nance. He  asked  if  it  had  met  with 
opposition  ?  I  seplied,  "  scarcely  any." 
"  Brougham  or  Burdett,"  said  he,  "  did 
they  make  any  ?"  I  replied,  "  1  have 
not  seen  the  papers,  but  I  believe  that 
Brougham  said  something." 

HH5    REMEDIES. 

Had  along  medical  argument  with 
him,  in  which  he  maintained,  that  his 
practice  in  case  of  malady,  viz.  to  tat 
nothing,  drink  plenty  of  barley  water, 
and  no  wine,  and  ride  for  seven  or  eight 
leagues  to  promote  perspiration,  wa& 
much  better  than  mine. 

LONDON. 

He  asked  me  a  number  of  questions 
about  London,  of  which  I  had  lent  him 
a  history,  which  had  been  made  a  pres- 
ent to  me  by  Captain  Ross.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  book,  though  he  had  not 
had  it  in  his  possession  many  days ;  de- 
scribed the  plates,  and  tried  to  repeat 
several  of  the  cries ; — said  that  if  he  had 
been  king  of  England  he  would  have 
made  a  grand  street  on  each  side  of  the 
Thames,  and  another  from  St.  Paul's 
to  the  river.  The  conversation  after- 
wards turned  upon  the  manner  of  liv- 
ing in  France  and  England.  "  Which 
eats  the  most,"  said  he,  "  the  French- 
man or  the  Englishman  ?"  I  said,  "  I 
think  the  Frenchman."  "  I  don't  be- 
lieve it,"  said  Napoleon.  I  replied, 
that  the  French,  though  they  nominal- 
ly make  but  two  meals  a  day,  really 
have  four.  "  Only  two,"  said  he.  I 
replied,  "  they  take  something  at  nine 
in  the  morning,  at  eleven,  at  four,  and 
at  seven  or  eight  in  the  evening."  "  I," 
said  he,  "  never  eat  more  than  twice 
daily.  You  English  always  eat  four 
or  five  times  a  day.  Your  cookery  is 
more  healthy  than  ours.  Your  soup 
is,  however,  very  bad  i  nothing  but 
bread,  pepper,  and  water." 

HIS    ANTICIPATIONS. 

He  then  spoke  about  the  new  house, 
said,  that  if  he  expected  to  remain  long 
in  St.  Helena,  he  would  wish  to  have  it 
erected  at  the  Plantation-house  side  ; 
"  but,"  continued  he,  "  I  am  of  opinion 
that  as  soon  as  the  affairs  of  France  are 
settled,  and  things  quiet,  the  English 
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government  will  allow  me  to  return  to 
Europe,  and  finish  my  days  in  Eng- 
land. I  do  not  believe  that  they  are 
foolish  enough  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
eight  millions  annually,  to  keep  me 
here,  when  I  am  no  longer  to  be  fear- 
ed ;  I  therefore  am  not  very  anxious 
about  the  house."  He  then  spoke  a- 
bout  escape,  and  said,  that,  even  if  he 
were  inclined  to  try  it,  there  were  nine- 
ty-eight chances  out  of  a  hundred  a- 
gainst  his  succeeding;  "notwithstand- 
ing which,"  continued  he,  "  this  gaoler 
imposes  as  many  restrictions,  as  if  I  had 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  step  into  a 
boat  and  be  off.  It  is  true,  that,  while 
one  lives,  there  is  always  a  chance,  al- 
though chained,  enclosed  in  a  cell,  and 
every  human  precaution  taken,  there  is 
still  a  chance  of  escape,  and  the  only 
effectual  way  to  prevent  it  is  to  put  me 
to  death.  II  n'y  a  que  les  marts  qui 
ne  reviennent  pas.  Then  all  uneasiness 
on  the  part  of  the  European  powers, 
and  Lord  Castlereagh,  will  cease  :  no 
more  squadrons  to  watch  me,  or  poor 
soldiers  fatigued  to  death,  with  picquets 
and  guards,  or  harassed  carrying  loads 
Mp  those  rocks." 

HIS    HABITS. 

While  dressing,  he  is  attended  by 
Marchand,  St.  Denis,  and  Novarre. 
One  of  the  latter  holds  a  looking-glass 
before  him,  and  the  other  the  necessary 
implements  for  shaving,  while  Mar- 
chand is  in  waiting  to  hand  his  clothes, 
eau  cle  Cologne,  &c.  When  he  has 
gone  over  one  side  of  his  face  with  the 
razor,  he  asks  St.  Denis  or  Novarre, 
*  Is  it  done  ?'  and  after  receiving  an 
answer,  commences  on  the  other.  Af- 
ter he  has  finished,  the  glass  is  held 
before,  him  to  the  light,  and  he  exam- 
ines whether  he  has  removed  every 
portion  of  his  beard.  If  he  perceives 
or  feels  that  any  remains,  he  sometimes 
lays  hold  of  one  of  them  by  the  ear,  or 
gives  him  a  gentle  slap  on  the  cheek, 
in  a  good-humoured  manner,  crying, 
'  Ah,  coquin,  why  did  you  tell  me  it 
was  done  ?'  This,  probably,  has  given 
rise  to  the  report  of  his  having  been  in 
the  habit  of  beating  and  otherwise  ill- 
treating  his  domestics.  He  then  washes 
with  water,  in  which  some  eau  de  Co- 
logne has  been  mingled,  a  little  of 
which  he  also  sprinkles  over  his  per- 
son, very  carefully  picks  and  cleans  his 
teeth,   frequently  has  himself  rubb.ejd 


with  a  flesh-brush,  changes  his  linen 
and  flannel  waistcoat,  and  dresses  in 
white  kerseymere  (or  brown  nankeen) 
breeches,  white  waistcoat,  silk  stock- 
ings, shoes  and  gold  buckles,  and  a 
green  single-breasted  coat  with  white 
buttons,  black  stock,  with  none  of  the 
white  shirt  collar  appearing  above  it, 
and  a  three-cornered  small  cocked  hat, 
with  a  little  tri-coloured  cockade. — 
When  dressed,  he  always  wears  the 
cordon  and  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honour.  When  he  has  put  on  his  coatr 
a  little  bonbonniere,  his  snuff-  box,  and 
handkerchief,  scented  with  eau  de  Co- 
logne, are  handed  to  him  by  Marchand, 
and  he  leaves  the  chamber. 
hobhouse's  book. 

He  observed  that  a  book,  relative  to 
his  last  reign  in  France,  had  been  late- 
ly sent  out  by  the  author  (an  English- 
man,) to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  with  a  re- 
quest that  it  should  be  delivered  to 
him.  On  the  back  was  inscribed,  in 
letters  of  gold, — to  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, or,  to  the  Great  Napoleon. — 
'  Now,'  continued  he,  i  this  galeriano 
would  not  allow  the  book  to  be  sent  to 
me,  because  it  had  the  '  Emperor  Na- 
poleon' written  upon  it ;  because  he 
thought  that  it  would  give  me  some 
pleasure  to  see  that  ail  men  were  not 
like  him,  and  that  I  was  esteemed  by 
some  of  his  nation.  Non  credevo  che 
un  uomo  poteva  essere  basso  e  vile  a 
tal  segno.'' 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe  came  to  Long- 
wood,  and  calling  me  aside  in  a  myste- 
rious manner,  asked  if  I  thought  that 
'  General  Bonaparte'  would  take  it 
well  if  he  invited  him  to  come  to  a  ball 
at  Plantation  Hofuse,  on  the  Prince  Re- 
gent's birth  day  ?  I  replied,  that,  under 
all  circumstances,  I  thought  it  most 
probable  that  he  would  look  upon  it  as 
an  insult,  especially  if  made  to  '  Gene- 
ral Bonaparte.'' 

After  this,  he  spoke  about  Mr.  Hob- 
house's  book,  observed,  that  he  could 
not  send  it  to  Longwood,  as  it  had  not 
been  forwarded  through  the  channel  of 
the  Secretary  of  State ;  moreover,  that 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  extremely  ill 
spoken  of,  and  that  he  had  no  idea  of 
allowing  General  Bonaparte  to  read  a 
book  in  which  a  British  minister  was 
treated  in  such  a  manner,  or  even  to 
know  that  a  work  containing  such  re- 
flections could  be  published  in   Eng- 
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land.  I  ventured  to  observe  to  his 
excellency,  that  Napoleon  was  very 
desirous  to  see  the  book,  and  that  he 
eould  not  confer  a  much  greater  favour 
than  to  send  it  up.  Sir  Hudson  re- 
plied, that  Mr.  Hobhouse,  in  the  letter 
which  accompanied  it,  had  permitted 
him  to  place  it  in  his  own  library,  if 
he  did  not  think  himself  authorised  to 
send  it  to  its  original  destination. 

On  the  following  day,  Napoleon 
again  entered  on  the  subject  of  the  book 
to  me,  the  detention  of  which  by  the 
governor  he  declared  to  be  illegal ;  and 
thiit  even  if  lie  were  a  prisoner  under 
sentence  of  death,  the  governor's  con- 
duct would  not  be  justifiable  in  detain- 
ing a  printed  and  published  book,  in 
which  there  was  no  secret  correspon- 
dence or  treason,  because  there  were 
some  betiscs  in  it.  By  '  biti-ves,'  he 
meant  the  inscription  addressed  to  him. 
Leslie's  air  pump. 

One  of  Leslie's  pneumatic  machines 
for  making  ice  was  sent  up  to  Long- 
wood  this  day.  As  soon  as  it  was  put 
up,  I  went  and  informed  Napoleon, 
and  told  him  that  the  admiral  was  at 
Longwood.  He  asked  several  ques- 
tions about  the  process,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  principles  upon  which  air- 
pumps  are  formed.  He  expressed  great 
admiration  for  the  science  of  chemistry, 
spoke  of  the  great  improvements  which 
had  latterly  been  made  in  it,  and  ob- 
served, that  he  had  always  promoted 
and  encouraged  it  to  the  best  of  his 
power.  I  then  left  him,  and  proceeded 
to  the  room  where  the  machine  was,  in 
order  to  commence  the  experiment  in 
the  presence  of  the  admiral.  In  a  few 
minutes  Napoleon,  accompanied  by 
Count  Montholon,  came  in,  and  accos- 
ted the  admiral  in  a  very  pleasant 
manner,  seemingly  gratified  to  see  him. 
A  cup  full  of  water  was  then  frozen  in 
his  presence  in  about  fifteen  minutes, 
and  he  waited  for  upwards  of  half  an 
hour  to  see  if  the  same  quantity  of 
lemonade  would  freeze,  which  did  not 
succeed.  Milk  was  then  tried,  but  it 
would  not  answer.  Napoleon  took  in 
his  hand  the  piece  of  ice  produced  from 
the  water,  and  observed  to  me,  what  a 
gratification  that  would  have  been  in 
Egypt.     The  first  ice  ever  seen   in  St. 


Helena  was  made  by  this  machine,  and 
was  viewed  with  no  small  degree  of 
surprise  by  the  natives. 

HIS  QUARREL  WITH  LOWE. 

He  then  said,  '  that  governor  came 
here  yesterday  to  annoy  me.  He  saw 
me  walking  in  the  garden,  and  in  con- 
sequence I  could  not  refuse  to  see  him. 
He  wanted  to  enter  into  some  details 
with  me,  about  reducing  the  expenses 
of  the  establishment.  He  had  the  au- 
dacity to  tell  me  that  things  were  as  he 
found  them,  and  that  he  came  up  to 
justify  himself ;  that  he  had  come  up 
two  or  three  times  before  to  do  so,  but 
that  I  was  in  a  bath.  I  replied,  *■  No, 
Sir,  I  was  not  in  a  bath,  but  I  ordered 
one  on  purpose  not  to  see  you.  In  en- 
deavouring to  justify  yourself,  you  make 
matters  worse.'  He  said  that  I  did 
not  know  him  ;  that,  if  1  knew  him,  I 
should  change  my  opinion.  '  Know 
you.  Sir,'  I  answered,  '  How  could  I 
know  you  ?  People  make  themselves 
known  by  their  actions  ;  by  command- 
ing in  battles.  You  have  never  com- 
manded in  battle.  You  have  never 
commanded  any  but  vagabond  Corsi- 
can  deserters,  Piedmontese  and  Nea- 
politan brigands.  I  know  the  name  of 
every  English  general  who  has  distin- 
guished himself,  but  I  never  heard  of 
you  except  as  a  clerk  to  Blucher,  or  as 
a  commandant  of  brigands.  You  have 
never  commanded,  or  been  accustom- 
ed to  men  of  honour.'  He  said,  that 
he  had  not  sought  for  the  employment. 
I  told  him,  that  such  employments 
were  not  asked  for  ;  that  they  were 
given  by  governments  to  people  who 
had  dishonoured  themselves.  He  said, 
that  he  only  did  his  duty,  and  that  I 
ought  not  to  blame  him,  as  he  only  act- 
ed according  to  his  orders.  I  replied, 
'  So  does  the  hangman.  He  acts  ac- 
cording to  his  orders.  But,  when  he 
puts  a  rope  round  my  neck  to  finish  me, 
is  that  a  reason  that  I  should  like  that 
hangman,  because  he  acts  according  to 
his  orders.  Besides,  1  do  not  believe 
that  any  government  could  be  so  mean 
as  to  give  such  orders  as  you  cause  to 
be  executed.'  I  told  him,  that,  if  he 
pleased,  he  need  not  send  up  any  thing 
to  eat.  That  I  would  go  over  and 
dine  at  the  table  of  the  brave  officers  of 
the  53d  ;  that  I  was  sure  there  was  not 
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one  of  them  who  would  not  be  happy 
to  give  a  plate  at  the  table  to  an  old 
soldier.  That  there  was  not  a  soldier 
in  the  regiment  who  had  not  more  heart 
than  he  had.  That  in  the  iniquitous 
bill  of  parliament,  they  had  decreed 
that  I  was  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner, 
but  that  he  treated  me  worse  than  a 
condemned  criminal,  or  a  galley  slave, 
as  those  were  permitted  to  receive 
newspapers  and  printed  books,  which 
he  deprived  me  of.  I  said,  '  You  have 
power  over  my  body,  but  none  over 
my  soul.  That  soul  is  as  proud,  fierce, 
and  determined  at  the  present  moment, 
as  when  it  commanded  Europe.'  I 
told  him  that  he  was  a  sbirro  Siciliano, 
and  not  an  Englishman  ;  and  desired 
him  not  to  let  me  see  him  again  until 
he  came  with  orders  to  despatch  me, 
when  he  would  find  all  the  doors 
thrown  open  to  admit  him. 

'  It  is  not  my  custom,'  continued  he, 
1  to  abuse  any  person,  but  that  man's 
effrontery  produced  bad  blood  in  me, 
and  I  could  not  help  expressing  my 
sentiments.  When  he  had  the  impu- 
dence to  tell  me  before  the  admiral  that 
he  had  changed  nothing  ;  that  all  was 
the  same  as  when  he  had  arrived,  I  re- 
plied, (  Call  the  captain  of  ordonnance 
here,  and  ask  him.  I  will  leave  it  to 
his  decision.  This  struck  him  dumb, 
he  was  mute.' 

He  told  me,  that  he  had  found  his 
situation  so  difficult,  that  he  had  re- 
signed. I  replied,  that  a  worse  man 
than  himself  could  not  be  sent  out, 
though  the  employment  was  not  one 
which  a  galantuomo  would  wish  to  ac- 
cept. <  If  you  have  an  opportunity,' 
added  he,  '  or  if  any  one  asks  you,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  repeat  what  I  have  told 
you.' 

lowe's  residence. 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe  sent  for  me  to 
Plantation  House.  He  asked  me  if  I 
had  heard  the  subject  of  their  conversa- 
tion. I  replied, '  some  part  of  it.'  He 
wished  to  know  what  it  was.  I  replied, 
*  that  I  supposed  he  remembered  it,  and 
that  I  did  not  wish  to  repeat  what  must 
be  disagreeable  to  him.'  He  observed 
that  I  had  mentioned  it  elsewhere,  and 
that  he  had  a  right  to  hear  it  from  my 
own  lips.  Although  I  had  permission 
to  communicate  it,  I  was  not  pleased 


to  be  obliged  to  repeat  to  a  man's  face 
opinions  such  as  those  which  had  been 
expressed  of  him  ;  but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  I  did  not  think 
proper  to  refuse  ;  1  therefore  repeated 
some  parts.  Sir  Hudson  said,  that 
though  he  had  not  commanded  an  ar- 
my against  him,  yet  that  he  had  proba- 
bly done  him  more  mischief,  by  the  ad- 
vice and  information  which  he  had 
given  prior  to  and  during  the  conferen- 
ces at  Chatillon,  some  of  which  had 
not  been  published,  as  the  conferences 
were  going  on  at  the  time — than  if  he 
had  commanded  against  him.  That 
what  he  had  pointed  out,  had  been  act- 
ed upon  afterwards,  and  was  the  cause 
of  his  downfall  from  the  throne.  '  I 
should  like,'  added  he,  i  to  let  him 
know  this,  in  order  to  give  him  some 
cause  for  his  hatred.  I  shall  probably 
publish  an  account  of  the  matter.' 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe  then  walked  about 
for  a  short  time,  biting  his  nails,  and 
asked  me  if  Madame  Bertrand  had  re- 
peated to  strangers  any  of  the  conver- 
sation which  had  passed  between  Gen- 
eral Bonaparte  and  himself?  I  replied, 
that  T  was  not  aware  that  Madame 
Bertrand  was  yet  acquainted  with  it. 
'  She  had  better  not,'  said  he,  '  lest  it 
may  render  her  and  her  husband's  sit- 
uation much  more  unpleasant  than  at 
present.'  He  then  repeated  some  of 
Napoleon's  expressions  in  a  very  angry 
manner,  and  said,  '  did  General  Bona- 
parte tell  you,  sir,  that  I  told  him  his 
language  was  impolite  and  indecent, 
and  that  I  would  not  listen  any  longer 
to  it  ?'  I  said,  '  no.'  <  Then  it  shew- 
ed,' observed  the  governor,  '  great  lit- 
tleness on  the  part  of  General  Bona- 
parte not  to  tell  you  the  whole.  He 
had  better  reflect  on  his  situation,  for  it 
is  in  my  power  to  render  him  much 
more  uncomfortable  than  he  is.  If  he 
continues  his  abuse,  I  shall  make  him 
feel  his  situation.  He  is  a  prisoner  of 
war,  and  I  have  a  right  to  treat  him  ac- 
cording to  his  conduct.  Ill  build  him 
up.'  He  walked  about  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes repeating  again  some  of  the  ob- 
servations, which  he  characterized  as 
ungentleman-like,  &c.  until  he  had 
worked  himself  into  a  passion,  and  said, 
'  tell  General  Bonaparte  that  he  had 
better  take  care  what  he  does,  as,  if  he 
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continues  his  present  conduct,  I  shall  and  might  be  again,  if  he  got  loose,  he 

be  obliged  to  take  measures  to  increase  concluded  by  saying,  '  I  consider  Ali 

the  restrictions  already  in  force.    After  Pacha  to  be  a   much  more   respectable 

observing  that  he  had  been  the  cause  of  scoundrel  than  Bonaparte.' 
the  loss  of  the  lives  of  millions  of  men, 
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TJEHORTATIONS  from  the  use 
-*^  of  strong  liquors  have  been  the 
favourite  topic  of  sober  declaimers  in 
all  ages,  and  have  been  received  with 
abundance  of  applause  by  water-drink- 
ing critics.  But  with  the  patient  him- 
self, the  man  that  is  to  be  cured,  unfor- 
tunately their  sound  has  seldom  pre- 
vailed. Yet  the  evil  is  acknowledged, 
the  remedy  simple.  Abstain.  No 
force  can  oblige  a  man  to  raise  the 
glass  to  his  head  against  his  will.  'Tis 
as  easy  as  not  to  steal,  not  to  tell  lies. 

Alas  !  the  hand  to  pilfer,  and  the 
tongue  to  bear  false  witness,  have  no 
constitutional  tendencj'.  These  are 
actions  different  to  them.  At  the  first 
instance  of  the  reformed  will,  they  can 
be  brought  off  without  a  murmur.  The 
itching  finger  is  but  a  figure  in  speech, 
and  the  tongue  of  the  liar  can  with  the 
same  natural  delight  give  forth  useful 
truths,  with  which  it  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  scatter  their  pernicious  con- 
traries. But  when  a  man  has  com- 
menced sot 

O  pause,  thou  sturdy  moralist,  thou 
person  of  stout  nerves  and  a  strong 
head,  whose  liver  is  happily  untouched, 
and  ere  thy  gorge  riseth  at  the  name 
which  I  have  written,  first  learn  what 
the  thing  is  ;  how  much  of  compas- 
sion, how  much  of  human  allowance, 
thou  may'st  virtuously  mingle  with 
thy  disapprobation.  Trample  not  on 
tJie  ruins  of  a  man.  Exact  not  under 
so  terrible  a  penalty  as  infamy,  a  resus- 
citation from  a  state  of  death  almost  as 
real  as  that  from  which  Lazarus  rose" 
not  but  by  a  miracle. 

Begin  a  reformation,  and  custom 
will  make  it  easy.  But  what  if  the 
beginning  be  dreadful,  the  first  steps 
not  like  climbing  a  mountain  but  going 
through  fire  ?  what  if  the  whole  sys- 
tem must  undergo  a  change  violent 
as  that  which  we  conceive  of  the  muta- 
tion of  form  in  some  insects  ?  what  if 


a  process  comparable  to  flaying  alive 
be  to  be  gone  through  ?  is  the  weak- 
ness that  sinks  under  such  struggles  to 
be  confounded  with  the  pertinacity 
which  clings  to  other  vices,  which 
have  induced  no  constitutional  necessi- 
ty, no  engagement  of  the  whole  victim, 
body  and  soul  ? 

I  have  known  one  in  that  state, 
when  he  has  tried  to  abstain  but  for 
one  evening, — though  the  poisonous 
potion  had  long  ceased  to  bring  back 
its  first  enchantments,  though  he  was 
sure  it  would  rather  deepen  his  gloom 
than  brighten  it, — in  the  violence  of 
the  struggle,  and  the  necessity  he  has 
felt  of  getting  rid  of  the  present  sensa- 
tion at  any  rate,  I  have  known  him  to 
scream  out,  to  cry  aloud,  for  the  an- 
guish and  pain  of  the  strife  within  him. 

Why  should  I  hesitate  to  declare, 
that  the  man  of  whom  I  speak  is  my- 
self? I  have  no  puling  apology  to 
make  to  mankind.  I  see  them  all  in 
one  way  or  another  deviating  from  the 
pure  reason.  It  is  to  my  own  nature 
alone  I  am  accountable  for  the  woe 
that  I  have  brought  upon  it. 

I  believe  that  there  are  constitutions, 
robust  heads  and  iron  insides,  whom 
scarce  any  excesses  can  hurt ;  whom 
brandy  (I  have  seen  them  drink  it  like 
wine),  at  all  events  whom  wine/'taken 
in  ever  so  plentiful  measure,  can  do  no 
worse  injury  to  than  just  to  muddle 
their  faculties,  perhaps  never  very  pel- 
lucid. On  them  this  discourse  is  wast- 
ed. They  would  but  laugh  at  a  weak 
brother,  who,  trying  his  strength  with 
them,  and  coming  off  foiled  from  the 
contest,  would  fain  persuade  them  that 
such  agonistic  exercises  are  dangerous. 
It  is  to  a  very  different  description  of 
persons  I  speak.  It  is  to  the  weak, 
the  nervous  ;  to  those  who  feel  the 
want  of  some  artificial  aid  to  raise  their 
spirits  in  society  to  what  is  no  more 
than  the  ordinary  pitch  of  all  around 
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them  without  it.  This  is  the  secret  of 
our  drinking.  Such  must  fly  the  con- 
vivial board  in  the  first  instance,  if  they 
do  not  mean  to  sell  themselves  for  the 
term  of  life. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  had  completed 
my  sixth  and  twentieth  year.  I  had 
lived  from  the  period  of  leaving  school 
to  that  time  pretty  much  in  solitude. 
My  companions  were  chiefly  books,  or 
at  most  one  or  two  living  ones  of  my 
own  book-loving  and  sober  stamp.  I 
rose  early,  went  to  bed  betimes,  and 
the  faculties  which  God  had  given  me, 
I  have  reason  to  think,  did  not  rust  in 
me  unused. 

About  that  time  I  fell  in  with  some 
companions  of  a  different  order.  They 
were  men  of  boisterous  spirits,  sitters 
up  a-nights,  disputants,  drunken  ;  yet 
seemed  to  have  something  noble  about 
them.  We  dealt  about  the  wit,  or 
what  passes  for  it  after  midnight,  jo- 
vially. Of  the  quality  called  fancy  I 
certaini}'  possessed  a  larger  share  than 
my  companions.  Encouraged  by  their 
applause,  I  set  up  for  a  profest  joker  ! 
I,  who  of  all  men  am  least  fitted  for 
such  an  occupation,  having,  in  addition 
to  the  greatest  difficulty  which  I  expe- 
rience at  all  times  of  finding  words  to 
to  express  my  meaning,  a  natural  ner- 
vous impediment  in  my  speech  ! 

Reader,  if  you  are  gifted  with  nerves 
like  mine,  aspire  to  any  character  but 
that  of  a  wit.  When  you  find  a  tick- 
ling relish  upon  your  tongue  disposing 
you  to  that  sort  of  conversation,  espe- 
cially if  you  find  a  preternatural  flow 
of  ideas  setting  in  upon  you  at  the 
sight  of  a  bottle  and  fresh  glasses,  avoid 
giving  way  to  it  as  you  would  fly  your 
greatest  destruction.  If  you  cannot 
crush  the  power  of  fancy,  or  that  with- 
in you  which  you  mistake  for  such,  di- 
vert it,  give  it  some  other  pfay.  Write 
an  essay,  pen  a  character  or  descrip- 
tion,— but  not  as  I  do  now,  with  tears 
trickling  down  your  cheeks. 

To  be  an  object  of  compassion  to 
friends,  of  derision  to  foes  ;  to  be  sus- 
pected by  strangers,  stared  at  by  fools ; 
to  be  esteemed  dull  when  you  cannot 
be  witty,  to  be  applauded  for  witty 
when  you  know  that  you  have  been 
dull ;  to  be  called  upon  for  the  extera- 
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poraneous  exercise  of  that  faculty 
which  no  premeditation  can  give  ;  to 
be  spurred  on  to  efforts  which  end  in 
contempt  ;  to  be  set  on  to  provoke 
mirth  which  procures  the  procurer  ha- 
tred ;  to  give  pleasure  and  be  paid 
with  squinting  malice  ;  to  swallow 
draughts  of  life-destroying  wine  which 
are  to  be  distilled  into  airy  breath  to 
tickle  vain  auditors  ;  to  mortgage  mis- 
erable morrows  for  nights  of  madness ; 
to  waste  whole  seas  of  time  upon  those 
who  pay  it  back  in  little  inconsiderable 
drops  of  grudging  applause, — are  the 
wages  of  buffoonery  and  death. 

Time,  which  has  a  sure  stroke  at 
dissolving  all  connexions  which  have 
no  solider  fastening  than  this  liquid 
cement,  more  kind  to  me  than  my  own 
taste  or  penetration,  at  length  opened 
my  eyes  to  the  supposed  qualities  of 
my  first  friends.  No  trace  of  them  is 
left  but  in  the  vices  which  they  intro- 
duced, and  the  habits  they  infixed.  In 
them  my  friends  survive  still,  and  ex- 
ercise ample  retribution  for  any  suppo- 
sed infidelity  that  I  may  have  been 
guilty  of  towards  them. 

My  next  more  immediate  compan- 
ions were  and  are  persons  of  such  in- 
trinsic and  felt  worth,  that  though  acci- 
dentally their  acquaintance  has  proved 
pernicious  to  me,  I  do  not  know  that  if 
the  thing  were  to  do  over  again,  I  should 
have  the  courage  1o  eschew  the  mis- 
chief at  the  price  of  forfeiting  the  bene- 
fit. I  came  to  them  reeking  from  the 
steams  of  my  late  over-heated  notions 
of  companionship  ;  and  the  slightest 
fuel  which  they  unconsciously  afforded, 
was  sufficient  to  feed  my  old  fires  into 
a  propensity. 

They  were  no  drinkers,  but,  one 
from  professional  habits,  and  another 
from  a  custom  derived  from  his  father, 
smoked  tobacco.  The  devil  could  not 
have  devised  a  more  subtle  trap  to  re- 
take a  backsliding  penitent.  The 
transition,  from  gulping  down  draughts 
of  liquid  fire  to  puffing  out  innocuous 
blasts  of  dry  smoke,  was  so  like  cheat- 
ing him.  But  he  is  too  hard  for  us 
when  we  hope  to  commute.  He  beats 
us  at  barter  ;  and  when  we  think  to  set 
off  a  new  failing  against  an  old  infirmi- 
ty, 'tis  odds  but  he  puts  the  trick  upon 
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us  off  two  for  one.  That  (compara-  from  an  overcharged  picture.  But 
tively)  white  devil  of  tobacco  brought  what  short  of  such  a  bondage  is  it, 
with  him  in  the  end  seven  worse  than  which  in  spite  (^  protesting  friends,  a 
himself.  weeping  wife,  and  a  reprobating  world, 

It  were  impertinent  to  carry  the  rea-  chains  down  many  a  poor  fellow,  of 
der  through  all  the  processes  by  which,  no  original  indisposition  to  goodness,  to 
from  smoking  at  first  with  malt  liquor,  his  pipe  and  his  pot  ? 
I  took  my  degrees  through  thin  wines,  I  have  seen  a  print  after  Corregio, 
through  stronger  wine  and  water,  in  which  three  female  figures  are  rnin- 
through  small  punch,  to  those  juggling  istering  to  a  man  who  sits  fast  bound 
compositions,  which,  under  the  name  at  the  root  of  a  tree.  Sensuality  is 
of  mixed  liquors,  slur  a  great  deal  of  soothing  him,  Evil  Habit  is  nailing  him 
brandy  or  other  poison  under  less  and  to  a  branch,  and  Repugnance  at  the 
less  water  continually,  until  they  come  same  instant  of  time  is  applying  a 
next  to  none,  and  so  to  none  at  all.  snake  to  his  side.  In  his  face  is  feeble 
But  it  is  hateful  to  disclose  the  secrets  delight,  the  recollection  of  past  rather 
of  my  Tartarus.  than  perception  of  present  pleasures, 

I  should  repel  my  readers,  from  a  languid  enjoyment  of  evil  with  utter 
mere  incapacity  of  believing  me,  were  imbecility  to  good,  a  Sybartic  effemin- 
I  to  tell  them  what  tobacco  has  been  to  acy,  a  submission  to  bondage,  the 
me,  the  drudging  service  which  I  have  springs  of  the  will  gone  down  like  a 
paid,  the  slavery  which  I  have  vowed  broken  clock,  the  sin  and  the  suffering 
it.  How,  when  I  have  resolved  to  co-instantaneous,  or  the  latter  foreran- 
quit  it,  a  feeling  as  of  ingratitude  has  n'mg  the  former,  remorse  preceding  ac- 
started  up ;  how  it  has  put  on  personal  tion — all  this  represented  in  one  point 
claims  and  made  the  demands  of  a  of  time.  When  I  saw  this,  I  admired 
friend  upon  me.  How  the  reading  of  the  wonderful  skill  of  the  painter.  But 
it  casually  in  a  book,  as  where  Adams  when  I  went  away,  I  wept,  because  I 
takes  his  whiff  in  the  chimney-corner  thought  of  my  own  condition, 
of  some  inn  in  Joseph  Andrews,  or  Of  that  there  is  no  hope  that  it 
Piscator     in    the     Complete     Angler    should  ever  change.     The  waters  have 


breaks  his  fast  upon  a  morning  pipe 
in  that  delicate  room  Piscatoribus 
Sacrum,  has  in  a  moment  broken  down 
the  resistance  of  weeks.  How  a  pipe 
was  ever  in  my  midnight  path  before 
me,  till  the  vision  forced  me  to  realize 
it, — how  then  its  ascending  vapours 
curled,  its  fragrance  lulled,  and  the 
thousand  delicious  ministerings  conver- 
sant about  it,  employing  every  faculty, 
extracted   the  sense  of    pain.      How 


gone  over  me.  But  out  of  the  black 
depths,  could  I  be  heard,  I  would  cry 
out  to  all  those  who  have  but  set  a  foot 
in  the  perilous  flood.  Could  the  youth 
to  whom  the  flavor  of  his  first  wine  is 
delicious  as  the  opening  scenes  of  life 
or  the  entering  upon  some  newly  dis- 
covered paradise,  look  into  my  desola- 
tion, and  be  made  to  understand  what 
a  dreary  thing  it  is  when  a  man  shall 
feel   himself  going   down  a   precipice 


from  illuminating  it  came  to  darken,  with  open  eyes  and  a  passive  will, — to 
from  a  quick  solace  it  turned  to  a  neg-  see  his  destruction,  and  have  no  power 
ative  relief,  thence  to  a  restlessness  and    to  stop  it,  and  yet  to  feel  it  all  the  way 


dissatisfaction,  thence  to  a  positive  mis 
ery.  He  w,  even  now,  when  the  whole 
secret  stands  confessed  in  all  its  dread- 
ful truth  before  me,  I  feel  myself  linked 
to  it  beyond  the  power  of  revocation. 
Bone  of  my  bone 


emanating  from  himself;  to  perceive 
all  goodness  emptied  out  of  him,  and 
yet  not  to  be  able  to  forget  a  time 
when  it  was  otherwise  ;  to  bear  about 
the  piteous  spectacle  of  his  own  self-ru- 
ins : — could  he  see  my  fevered  eye,  fe- 


Persons  nojt  accustomed  to  examine  verish  with  last  night's  drinking,  and 

the  motives  of  their  actions,  to  reckon  feverishly  looking  for  this  night's  repe- 

up  the  countless  nails   that  rivet  the  tition  of  the  folly  ;  could  he  feel  the 

chains  of  habit,  or  perhaps  being  bound  body  of  the  death  out  of  which  I  cry 

by  none  so  obdurate  as  those  I  have  hourly  with  feebler  and  feebler  outcry 

confessed  to,  may  recoil  from  this  as  to  be  delivered, — it  were  enough  to 
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make  him  dash  the  sparkling  beverage 
to  the  earth  in  all  the  pride  of  its  mant- 
ling temptation  ;  to  make  him  clasp 
his  teeth, 

and  not  undo  'em 
To  suffer  wet  damnation  to  run  thro'  'em. 

Yea,  but  (methinks  I  hear  somebody 
object)  if  sobriety  be  that  fine  thing 
you  would  have  us  to  understand,  if  the 
comforts  of  a  cool  brain  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  state  of  heated  excitement 
which  you  describe  and  deplore,  what 
hinders  in  your  own  instance  that  you 
do  not  return  to  those  habits  from 
which  you  would  induce  others  never 
to  swerve  ?  if  the  blessing  be  worth 
preserving,  is  it  not  worth  recovering  ? 
Recovering ! — O  if  a  wish  could 
transport  me  back  into  those  days  of 
youth,  when  a  draught  from  the  next 
clear  spring  could  slake  any  heats 
which  summer  suns  and  youthful  exer- 
cise had  power  to  stir  up  in  the  blood, 
how  gladly  would  I  return  to  thee, 
pure  element,  the  drink  of  children, 
and  of  child-like  holy  hermit.  In  my 
dreams  I  can  sometimes  fancy  thy  cool 
refreshment  purling  over  my  burning 
tongue.  But  my  waking  stomach  re- 
jects it.  That  which  refreshes  inno- 
cence, only  makes  me  sick  and  faint. 

But  is  there  no  middle  way  betwixt 
total  abstinence  and  the  excess  which 
kills  you  ? — For  your  sake,  reader, 
and  that  you  may  never  attain  to  my 
experience,  with  pain  I  must  utter  the 
dreadful  truth,  that  there  is  none,  none 
that  I  can  find.  In  my  stage  of  habit 
(I  speak  not  of  habits  less  confirmed — 
for  some  of  them  I  believe  the  advice 
to  be  most  prudential)  in  the  stage 
which  I  have  reached,  to  stop  short  of 
that  measure  which  is  sufficient  to  draw 
on  torpor  and  sleep,  the  benumbing 
apoplectic  sleep  of  the  drunkard,  is  to 
have  taken  none  at  all.  The  pain  of 
the  self-denial  is  all  one.  And  what 
that  is,  I  had  rather  the  reader  should 
believe  on  my  credit,  than  know  from 
his  own  trial.  He  will  come  to  know 
it,  whenever   he  shall   arrive  at  that 


state,  in  which,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
appear,  reason  shall  onli/  visit  him 
through  intoxication  :  for  it  is  a  fear- 
ful truth,  that  the  intellectual  faculties 
by  repeated  acts  of  intemperance  may 
be  driven  from  their  orderly  sphere  of 
action,  their  clear  day-light  ministeries, 
until  they  shall  be  brought  at  last  to 
depend,  for  the  faint  manifestation  of 
their  departing  energies,  upon  the  re- 
turning periods  of  the  fatal  madness  to 
which  they  owe  their  devastation. — 
The  drinking  man  is  never  less  himself 
than  during  his  sober  intervals.  Evil 
is  -so  far  his  good.* 

Behold  me  then,  in  the  robust  period 
of  life,  reduced  to  imbecility  and  decay. 
Hear  me  count  my  gains,  and  the  prof- 
its which  I  have  derived  from  the  mid- 
night cup. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  was  possessed 
of  a  healthy  frame  of  mind  and  body. 
I  was  never  strong,  but  I  think  my 
constitution  (for  a  weak  one)  was  as 
happily  exempt  from  the  tendency  to 
any  malady  as  it  was  possible  to  be.  I 
scarce  knew  what  it  was  to  ail  any 
thing.  Now,  except  when  I  am  los- 
ing myself  in  a  sea  of  drink,  I  am  never 
free  from  those  uneasy  sensations  in 
head  and  stomach,  which  are  so  much 
worse  to  bear  than  any  definite  pains 
or  aches. 

At  that  time  I  was  seldom  in  bed  af- 
ter six  in  the  morning,  summer  and 
winter.  I  awoke  refreshed,  and  sel- 
dom without  some  merry  thoughts  in 
my  head,  or  some  piece  of  a  song  to 
welcome  the  new-born  day.  Now, 
the  first  feeling  which  besets  me,  after 
stretching  out  the  hours  of  recumbence 
to  their  last  possible  extent,  is  a  forecast 
of  the  wearisome  day  that  lies  before 
me,  with  a  secret  wish  that  I  could 
have  lain  on  still,  or  never  awaked. 

Life  itself,  my  waking  life,  has  much 
of  the  confusion,  the  trouble,  and  ob- 
scure perplexity,  of  an  ill  dream.  In 
the  day  time  I  stumble  upon  dark 
mountains. 

Business,  which,  though  never  par- 


*  When  poor  M- 


painted  his  last  picture,  with  a  pencil  in  one  trembling  hand  and 


a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  in  the  other,  his  fingers  owed  the  comparative  steadiness, 
with  which  they  were  enabled  to  go  through  their  task  in  an  imperfect  manner,  to  a  tem- 
porary firmness  derived  from  a  repetition  of  practices,  tho  general  effect  of  which  had 
shaken  both  them  and  him  so  terribly. 
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ticularly  adapted  to  my  nature,  yet  as 
something  of  necessity  to  be  gone 
through,  and  therefore  best  undertaken 
with  cheerfulness,  I  used  to  enter  upon 
with  some  degree  of  alacrity,  now 
wearies,  affrights,  perplexes  me.  I 
fancy  all  sorts  of  discouragements,  and 
am  ready  to  give  up  an  occupation 
which  gives  me  bread,  from  a  haras- 
sing conceit  of  incapacity.  The  slight- 
est commission  given  me  by  a  friend, 
or  any  small  duty  which  I  have  to  per- 
form for  myself,  as  giving  orders  to  a 
tradesman,  &c  haunts  me  as  a  labour 
impossible  to  be  got  through.  So  much 
the  springs  of  action  are  broken. 

The  same  cowardice  attends  me  in 
all  my  intercourse  with  mankind.  I 
dare  not  promise  that  a  friend's  honour, 
or  his  cause,  would  be  safe  in  my  keep- 
ing, if  I  were  put  to  the  expense  of 
any  manly  resolution  in  defending  it. 
So  much  the  springs  of  moral  action 
are  deadened  within  me. 

My  favourite  occupations  in  times 
past,  now  cease  to  entertain.  1  can 
do  nothing  readily.  Application  for 
ever  so  short  a  time  kills  me.  This 
poor  abstract  of  my  condition  was  pen- 


ned at  long  intervals,  with  scarcely 
any  attempt  at  connexion  of  thought, 
which  is  now  difficult  to  me. 

The  noble  passages  which  formerly 
delighted  me  in  history  or  poetic  fic- 
tion, now  only  draw  a  few  weak  tears, 
allied  to  dotage.  My  broken  and  dis- 
pirited nature  seems  to  sink  before  any 
thing  great  and  admirable. 

I  perpetually  catch  myself  in  tears, 
for  any  cause,  or  none.  It  is  inexpres- 
sible how  much  this  infirmity  adds  to  a 
sense  of  shame,  and  a  general  feeling 
of  deterioration. 

These  are  some  of  the  instances, 
concerning  which  I  can  say  with  truth, 
that  it  was  not  always  so  with  me. 

Shall  I  lift  up  the  veil  of  my  weak- 
ness any  further  ?  or  is  this  disclosure 
sufficient  ? 

I  am  a  poor  nameless  egotist,  who 
have  no  vanity  to  consult  by  these 
Confessions.  I  know  not  whether  I 
shall  be  laughed  at,  or  heard  seriously. 
Such  as  they  are,  I  commend  them  to 
the  reader's  attention,  if  he  finds  his 
own  case  any  way  touched.  I  have 
told  him  what  I  am  come  to.  Let  hira 
stop  in  time.  Elia. 


$)nvaflvaj)fjs\ 


About  the  middle  of  last  year,  a  sailor, 
on  the  island  of  New  Providence,  being 
much  fatigued  with  walking,  sat  down  on 
the  sea-shore  on  what  he  conceived  to  be 
a  large  stone.  After  resting  and  sleeping 
some  time,  he  attempted  to  get  up,  but 
found  his  breeches  stuck  fast  to  his  seat. 
After  joining  one  of  his  shipmates,  he  ob- 
served so  strong  a  smell  as  to  ask  him 
where  he  had  been ;  and,  the  other  telling 
him  the  circumstance,  he  advised  him  to  go 
back,  and  bring  away  this  stone  :  but  he 
demurred,  and  said  it  was  more  than  he 
could  carry.  "  So  much  the  better,"  re- 
plied his  companion  ;  who  honestly  told 
him  he  suspected  it  to  be  a  large  lump  of 
ambergris,  which  was  a  very  valuable  arti- 
cle, and  that  he  might  make  his  fortune  by 
it.  He  crossed  the  island  with  ahorse, and 
brought  it  away.  It  was  first  shown  to  a 
Jew,  who  did  not  offer  hiin  a  tenth  part  of 
its  value.  It  soon  became  known,  and  the 
captain  of  a  merchantman  being  at  the 
port,  bought  it,  and  brought  it  to  England, 
and  we  believe  the  house  of  Ellice,  Inglis  &. 
Co.  had  the  selling  of  it.  It  came  into  the 
custody  of  a  Mr.  D.  an  eminent  druggist, 
and  was  sent  over  to  the  Continent  a  few 
months  ago,  when  it  yielded,  at  86s.  per  oz 
2,300/. 


The  iron  steam-boat  mentioned  in  our 
last  was  built  at  the  Horsley  iron-works, 
near  Birmingham,  and  put  together  at 
Rotherhithe.  She  is  106  feet  long,  and  17 
broad  ;  and  is  propelled  by  a  30-horse  en- 
gine, with  Oldham's  revolving  oars,  the 
most  perfect  piece  of  mechanism  that  has 
ever  been  adopted  in  steam-boats. 

Information  has  been  received  that  the 
enterprising  pedestrian  Captain  Cochrank, 
had  reached  the  Altai  mountains  on  the 
frontier  of  China.  Further  accounts  from 
this  extraordinary  traveller  have  since  ar- 
rived, dated  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kolyma, 
and  from  Okotsk,  in  June,  1821.  He  had 
proceeded  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
north-east  cape  of  Asia,  which  he  places 
half  a  degree  more  to  the  northward. — 
"  No  land  (he  says,)  is  considered  to  exist 
to  the  northward  of  it.  The  east  side  of 
the  Noss  is  composed  of  bold  and  perpen- 
dicular bluffs,  while  the  west  side  exhibits 
gradual  declivities  ;  the  whole  most  sterile, 
but  presenting  an  awfully  magnificent  ap- 
pearance. "  From  the  Kolyma  to  Okotsk, 
he  had,  he  says,  a  "  dangerous,  difficult, 
and  fatiguing  journey  of  three  thousand 
versts,"  a  great  part  of  which  he  perform- 
ed, on  foot,  in  seventy  days.  After  such 
an   adventurous   expedition   from    Peters- 
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burgh  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
Siberia,  we  regret  to  find  that  the  shores  of 
Kamschatka  are  likely  to  be  the  boundary 
of  his  arduous  and  perilous  enterprize. 
After  gratefully  noticing  the  generosity  and 
consideration  which  he  every  where  expe- 
rienced at  the  hands  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment and  of  individuals,  he  adds, — "  that 
government  has  an  expedition  in  Behring's 
Straits,  whose  object  is  to  trace  the  conti- 
nent of  America  to  the  northward  and  east- 
ward." It  consisted  of  two  ship  corvettes, 
which  left  Spithead  in  1819.  In  July,  1820, 
they  reached  Behring's  Strait,  and  were 
supposed  to  have  passed  it  in  that  year  ; 
they  returned,  however,  in  the  winter  to 
some  of  the  Russian  settlements  on  the  coast 
of  America  ;  and,  as  now  appears  from 
Capt.  Cochrane's  statement,  were  again  in 
that  neighbourhood  in  June,  1821. 
DOGS. 

There  would  be  no  occasion  to  avoid  the 
faithful  and  generous  dog  recorded  in  the 
following  extract  :  "  In  August,  1765,  one 
Carr,  a  waterman,  having  laid  a  wager  that 
he  and  his  dog  would  both  leap  from  the 
centre  arch  of  Westminster  Bridge,  and 
land  at  Lambeth,  within  a  minute  of  each 
other  ;  he  jumped  oil' first,  and  the  dog  im- 
mediately followed  him  :  but  the  faithful 
animal,  not  being  in  the  secret,  and  fearing 
his  master  should  be  drowned,  laid  hold  of 
him  by  the  neck,  and  dragged  him  to  shore, 
to  the  no  small  diversion  of  the  spectators." 

Nor  this  brave  one. — There  was  a  New- 
foundland dog  on  board  the  Bellona,  last 
war,  who  kept  the  deck  duiing  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen,  running  backwards  and  for- 
wards with  so  brave  an  anger,  that  he  be- 
came a  greater  favourite  with  the  men  than 
ever.  When  the  ship  was  paid  off,  after 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  sailors  had  a  part- 
ing dinner  on  shore.  Victor  was  placed  in 
the  chair,  and  fed  with  roast-beef  and 
plum-pudding,  and  the  bill  was  made  out 
in  Victor's  name.  He  was  so  called  after 
his  original  master,  who  was  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Victor  Hughes. 

As  to  a  dog  belonging  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Massarene,  (a  singular  trial  about  the  in- 
heritance of  whose  estate  took  place,  a  few 
years  back,  at  Carrickfergus,)  a  leaden  cof- 
fin was  had  for  the  dog  when  he  died,  be- 
sides an  outer  shell.  The  plumber's  ac- 
count was  four  pounds  eleven  shillings. 
When  the  carcase  was  put  into  the  coffin,  a 
car  was  procured  to  carry  it  to  Antrim  Cas- 
tle, and  positive  orders  were  given  that  fif- 
ty dogs  should  attend  the  funeral  in  white 
scarfs,  and  that  all  the  dogs  in  the  parish 
should  also  be  present  !  We  forgot  to  add, 
the  evening  the  dog  died,  it  was  carried  to 
the  bed-room  of  Miss  O'Doran  to  be  waked. 

A  very  interesting  experiment  has  been 
made  of  steam  vessels  on  canals,  in  the 
Union  Canal  at  Edinburgh,  with  a  large 
boat,  twenty-eight  feet  long,  constructed 
with  an  internal  movement.  The  boat  had 
twenty-six  persons  on  board  ;  and,  although 
drawing  fifteen   inches  of  water,    she    was 


propelled  f>y  only  four  men  at  the  rate  of 
between  four  and  five  miles  an  hour,  while 
the  agitation  of  the  water  was  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  centre  of  the  canal. 

NEW  works. 

In  the  present  month  will  be  published, 
A  new  System  of  Arithmetic,  on  a  plan  en- 
tirely orignal,  by  J.  Walker  ;  also  a  Key 
or  Exposition  of  the  Mew  System. 

As  decided  friends  to  the  free  discussion 
of  religious  topics,  we  have  turned  over  the 
pages  of  A  Vindication  of  the  Character 
ayid  Writings  of  the  Hon.  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg,  by  Robert  Hindmarsh,  minister  ot 
the  New  Jerusalem  Chapel  in  Manchester. 
This  curious  piece  of  polemical  divinity  is 
written  with  ability  and  acuteness,  and  dis- 
plays an  extensive  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  scriptural  learning,  which  we  are 
surprised  to  find  connected  with  what  ap- 
pears to  us,  speaking  with  the  humility  be- 
coming an  imperfect  investigation  of  the 
baron's  pretensions,  to  be  the  extreme 
boundary  line  of  innocent  credulity.  Whilst 
we  cannot  but  thus  confess  our  want  of 
faith  in  the  singular  system  so  ably  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Hindmarsh,  we  should  be  sor- 
ry bv  any  expression  of  our  opinions  either 
to  wound  his  feelings,  or  to  prevent  any 
one  from  giving  his  creed  a  fair  and  unpre- 
judiced examination.  The  Swedenborgian 
scheme,  indeed,  has  in  it  a  degree  of  chari- 
ty and  benevolence  which  renders  it  very 
attractive  to  men  of  benign  dispositions, 
and  the  ingenuity  with  which  its  details  are 
made  out,  is,  if  we  may  use  so  light  an 
epithet,  in  the  highest  degree  entertaining. 
The  principal  result  of  the  baron's  revela- 
tions is  to  familiarize  us  with  the  spiritual 
world,  which  he  represents  to  be  in  every 
respect  a  counterpart  of  the  present  state 
of  existence  ;  there  being,  in  heaven,  ad- 
ministrations, offices,  employments,  and 
trades,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  domestic  ; 
marriages,  births,  and  transitions  to  other 
stages  of  being.  There  is  some  shew  of 
reason,  if  not  of  orthodoxy,  in  this  ;  and 
we  rather  lean  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
baron,  when  he  considers  that  hell  is  form- 
ed by  self-love  and  the  love  of  the  world - 
and  heaven  by  the  exercise  of  the  kind  af- 
fections. For  the  solution  of  many  extra- 
ordinary dogmas  of  this  teacher,  the  rea- 
der will  apply  himself  with  great  advan- 
tage to  Mr.  Hindmarsh's  treatise,  which 
expounds  and  defends  the  most  disputable 
passages  with  great  adroitness  and  success 
That  the  Lord  appears  in  heaven  as  a  snn 
before  the  right  eye,  and  as  a  moon  before 
the  left  ;  that  Dutchmen  live  on  one  side  of 
the  street  in  heaven,  and  their  wives  oii 
the  other  ;  that  tables  are  established  in 
heaven  for  bursting  in  explosions  on  those 
who  lay  too  much  stress  on  faith  ;  and  that 
married  people  quarrel  in  the  other  woiid 
even  to  fighting,  are  propositions  which  are 
at  first  view  startling,  hut  from  which  Mr. 
Hindmarsh  does  not  shrink,  and  to  which 
he  labours  with  great  skill  to  reconcile  us. 
With  all  the  exceptions,  however,  to  which 
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this  religious  system  secins  to  us  to  lie 
open,  we  cannot  but  give  it  and  its  profes- 
sors credit  for  the  true  Christian  mildness 
of  its  principles,  and  assign  it  a  place  in 
our  estimation,  far  above  that  possessed  by 
gloomier  and  more  narrow  minded  creeds. 
TREES. 

Mr.  Gilpin  records  a  very  extraordinary 
instance  of  vegetation.  "  The  main-stem 
of  an  oak  arose  in  contact  with  a  part  of 
the  wall  of  Beaulieu  Abbey,  which  was  en- 
tire ;  and  extended  one  of  its  principal 
limbs  along  the  summit  of  it.  This  iimb  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  yards  from  the  parent- 
tree,  finding  a  fissure  in  the  wall,  in  which 
there  might  probably  be  some  deposit  of 
soil,  shot  a  root  through  it  into  the  earth  : 
froai  hence,  shooting  up  again  through 
another  part  of  the  wall,  it  formed  a  new 
stem,  as  large  as  the  original  tree  ;  and 
from  this  again  proceeded  another  horizon- 
tal branch,  like  the  former.  In  a  great 
storm,  which  happened  on  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1781,  both  the  wall  and  the  tree 
were  blown  down  together. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Romans  for  the 
Chesnut-tree.  It  is  not  a  native  of  Great 
Britain.  Kent  was  the  county  it  was  first 
planted  in.  Mr.  Brydone,  in  his  Travels 
through  Sicily,  says  that  the  chesnut-trees 
there  are  of  prodigious  magnitude.  Mr. 
Glover  and  himself  measured  one  which  was 
two  hundred  and  four  feet  round  !  Catrera 
had  said,  formerly,  there  was  wood  enough 
in  that  one  tree  to  build  a  large  palace. 
Bagolini  has  celebrated  the  same  tree  ;  and 
Massa,  one  of  their  most  esteemed  authors, 
adds,  that  the  size  of  the  chesnut-trees  was 
beyond  belief,  the  hollow  of  one  of  which, 
he  says,  contained  three  hundred  sheep  ! 
and  thirty  people  had  been  often  in  it,  on 
horseback.  Lord  Barrington  used  to  say, 
that  a  horse-chesnut  tree,  in  full  flower, 
gave  him  the  idea  of  a  giant's  nosegay. 

There  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bam- 
berg an  apple-tree,  which  excites  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  curious.  It  bears  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  different  kinds  of  ap- 
ples. It  will  bear  three  hundred,  but  the 
grafts  have  not  yet  all  taken.  The  proprie- 
tor of  this  tree,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
singular  in  the  world,  has  affixed  a  ticket  to 
each  branch,  to  indicate  the  quality  of  its 
fruit.  This  ingenious  effect  of  grafting 
would  not  have  suited  the  Minorquins,  who 
are  pious  even  in  their  agriculture.  The 
English  had  taught  them  the  use  of  grafting 
their  trees  ;  but  when  the  island  was  restor- 
ed to  Spain,  they  left  it  off,  saying,  "  God 
Almighty  knew  best  how  trees  ought  to 
grow." 

BREAD  MACHINE. 
A  machine  has  lately  been  introduced  at 
Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  for  making 
bread,  that  is,  for  preparing  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  dough,  which  seems  to  deserve 
imitation  in  other  countries.  It  is  simply  a 
deal  box,  a  foot  in  breadth  and  height,  and 
two  feet  in  length,  placed  on  supports,  by 
which  it  is  turned  by  a  handle  like  the  cy- 


linder used  for  roasting  coffee.  One  side 
of  the  box  opens  with  a  hinge,  to  admit  the 
dough,  and  the  box  is  turned  round.  The 
time  requisite  to  produce  fermentation  de- 
pends on  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the 
quickness  of  the  turning,  and  other  circum- 
stances. But,  when  the  operation  is  per- 
formed, it  is  known  by  the  shrill  hissing  of 
the  air  making  its  escape,  which  generally 
happens  in  half  an  hour.  The  leaven  is 
always  extremely  well  raised  ;  perhaps  too 
much,  sometimes.  The  labour  is  nothing, 
for  the  machine,  such  «s  this  here  describ- 
ed, may  be  turned  by  a  child.  No  hooks, 
points,  cross-bars,  or  any  other  contrivance, 
can  be  wanted  within  the  box,  to  break  or 
separate  the  mass  of  dough  ;  for  these  op- 
erations are  sufficiently  effected  by  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  dough  to  the  sides  of  the  box. 
If  the  machine  be  made  of  greater  length, 
and  divided  by  cross  partitions  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  sides,  different  kinds  of  dough 
may  be  prepared  at  the  same  time.  One 
evident  advantage  of  such  a  contrivance  is, 
that  bread,  manufactured  in  this  way,  must 
be  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  any  acci- 
dental soiling. 

INDULGENCES. 
When  Thomas  Aquinas  was  on  a  visit  to 
Rome,  whilst  he  was  in  the  closet  of  Pope 
Innocent  the  Fourth,  an  officer  brought  in  a 
bag  of  money  procured  by  the  sale  of  abso- 
lutions and  indulgences.  "  You  see,  young 
man,"  said  the  Pope,  "  the  age  of  the  church 
is  past,  in  which  she  said,  Silver  and  gold- 
have  I  none." — "  True;  holy  father,  (replied 
Aquinas,)  but  the  age  is  also  past,  in  which 
she  could  say  to  a  paralytic,  Rise  up  and 
ivalk."  The  Greek  Church,  however,  deni- 
ed the  Pope  having  a  power  to  grant  indul- 
gences. His  holiness,  upon  this,  then  accu- 
sed them  of  schism  ; — a  very  natural  effect, 
since  the  pontificate  had  tasted  the  sweets 
of  such  a  very  lucrative  and  spiritual  mer- 
chandise. 

But  the  Catholics  are  not  the  only  gran- 
ters  of  pardons.  Father  Vincenzo  Maria,  in 
his  Voyage  to  the  Indies,  informs  us  that 
"  the  Prince  of  Bassora  persuades  the  Ma- 
hommedans,  that  he  is  the  chief  favourite  of 
the  prophet  ;  that,  by  his  letters  of  ex- 
change, he  can  procure  the  bearers  such  or 
such  a  place  in  paradise.  There  is  a  bank 
in  his  house  for  the  dispatch  of  these  let- 
ters :  he  signs  a  policy,  by  which  the  pos- 
session of  a  certain  place  in  heaven  is  ac- 
quired, that  is  more  or  less  advantageous, 
in  proportion  to  the  sum  that  is  paid  him." 
A  few  remarks  respecting  Penance. — 
As  this  is  an  infliction  suffered  as  an  ex- 
pression of  repentance  for  sin,  let  us  see 
what  sort  of  penance  has  been  enjoined  to 
individuals,  and  observe  upon  that  which 
was  voluntary.  We  now  come  to  those  of- 
fences which  are  paid  off,  or  are  supposed 
to  be  paid  off,  in  actual  penance  or  mortifi- 
cation, in  which  the  pocket  has  no  share. 
Now  beads,  Deaths'  heads,  cross  bones, 
discipline  of  every  sort,  have  had  their 
day  of  experiment,  and  we  do  not  find  the 
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Continent  much  better  for  the  use  :  Perhaps 
they  were  not  properly  applied. — Gregorio 
Leti  owns,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  hav- 
ing acknowledged  in  confession  some  gal- 
lantries, his  confessor  enjoined  him  by  way 
of  penance,  to  eat,  or  rather  to  chew,  sev- 
en pieces  of  straw  of" a  foot  long. — See  the 
"  World,"  No.  160,  for  the  whimsical  pe- 
nance recorded,  with  so  much  ludicrous  so- 
lemnity, on  the  Countess  of  Kent,  and  her 
second  young  husband,  Sir  Eustace  D'- 
Abericourt. 

Penance  has  been  voluntary  and  other- 
wise.— Sir   Thomas    More   had    on  a   hair 
shirt  when    he    died.     The   following    is  a 
case  of  self-inflicted  penance,  producing  a 
bad  result  to  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland  : 
"  His  death,  as  Lady  Mary  Churchill  rela- 
ted it  to   xnf,  took  place  in  February,  1766, 
in  the    following   manner:  The    old  king, 
w>o,  like  the  Poles  and  Germans,  was  much 
addicted  to  smoking  tobacco,  usually    fin- 
ished several  pipes  every  day.     Being  alone 
in  an  undress,  while  endeavouring  to  knock 
out  the   ashes  from   his  pipe,  he   set  fire  to 
his  gown  ;  and  his  valet  tie   chambre,  who 
alone  exercised  the  privilege- of  entering 
his  apartment,  had  unfortunately  just  gone 
into    the  town   of    Luneville.      His    cries 
were   not   immediately    heard  ;    but   when 
they  reached  the  officer  stationed  on  guard. 
in  the  outer  room,  he  flew  to  the  king's  as- 
sistance ;  and,  having   contrived  to    throw 
him  down  on  the  floor,  the   flames  were 
speedily    extinguished.      He    might    even 
have  survived  and  recovered  the  accident, 
if  it  had  not  been  accompanied  w  ith  a  sin- 
gular circumstance.      Stanislaus,  who  had 
become  devout  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  as  a  penance   for  his  transgressions, 
constantly  wore  under  his  shirt,  next  to  his 
flesh,  a  "  rtliquaire"  or  girdle  made  of  sil- 
ver, having  points  on  the  inside,  from  space 
to  space.     These   points   becoming  heated, 
and  being   pressed  into    his  body,  while  in 
the  act  of  extinguishing   the  fire,  caused  a 
number  of  wounds  or  sores  ;  the  discharge 
from  which,  at  his  advanced  period  of  life, 
proved  too  severe  for  his  enfeebled  consti- 
tution." 

The  voluntary  inflictions  of  penance  is, 
however,  rare.  Cardan,  or  better  known 
as  Hieronymus  Cardanus,  a  learned  Mi- 
lanese, was   an  eccentric  man.     When   na- 


made  a  covenant  with  his  eyes,  never  to  turn 
that  way,  or  deceive  so  sensual  a  gratifica- 
tion.    This  is  a  penance  highly  refined. 

Never  was  penance  more  cutting  thau 
that  of  Pope  Leo  I,  who  reigned  in  440. — 
'Tis  said  that  a  devout  and  handsome  wo- 
man was,  according  to  custom,  admitted  on 
Easter  day  to  kiss  this  Pope's  hand  :  He 
perceived  1  know  not  what  emotions,  which 
savoured  too  much  of  the  flesh  and  blood, 
and  thought  himself  obliged  to  obey  the 
precept  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  rigour  of 
the  letter — If  thy  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it 
off!  But  being  by  this  mutilation  rendered 
incapable  of  saying  mass  any  more,  there 
arose  a  murmuring  among  the  people, which 
made  him  earnestly  beg  of  God  the  restitu- 
tion of  his  hand  :  'twas  granted  him  ;  and 
from  that  time,  say  they,  the  custom  of  kis- 
sing the  Pope's  hand  was  changed  into  that 
of  kissing  his  feet. 

That  which  Blaise  Pascal  adopted  volun- 
tarily was  this :  He  used  to  take  occasion- 
ally an  iron  girdle  stuck  full  of  points,  and 
put  this  round  him,  next  to  his  flesh  ;  so 
that  whenever  any  vain  thought  came  into 
his  mind,  or  took  any  delight  in  the  place 
he  was  in,  or  any  thing  like  this  happened, 
he  would  strike  himself  with  his  elbow,  to 
make  the  points  run  deeper,  and  in  this 
manner  put  himself  in  mind  of  his  duty. 
Some  of  Pascal's  maxims  will,  doubtless 
appear  forced  to  some  worldly  people.  For 
instance,  he  did  not  approve  of  a  man's 
employing  these  expressions,  J  have  said,  I 
have  done,  he.  And  then  because  he  being 
forced,  by  the  reason  of  the  perpetual  sick- 
ness with  which  be  was  afflicted,  to  eat 
food  of  a  dainty  kind,  "  he  took  great  care 
not  to  taste  what  he  ate,"  that  he  might  not 
be  sensual.  "  If  I  happened  to  observe, 
(said  his  sister,)  as  the  occasion  offered, 
that  I  had  seen  a  pretty  woman,  he  would 
be  angry,  and  say,  that  I  ought  never  to  talk 
of  such  things  before  footmen  and  young 
people,  because  I  did  not  know  what 
thoughts  I  might  thereby  suggest  to  them." 
Pascal,  it  must  be  owned,  was  in  all  re- 
spects, a  prodigy. 

John  Andreas,  a  canonist  of  Bologna, 
went  through  unheard  of  austerities,  if  we 
believe  Volaterranus.  He  macerated  his 
body  with  prayer  and  fasting,  and  lay  upon 
the  bare    ground    every  night  for   twenty 


ture  did  not  visit  him  with  any  bodily  pain,  years  together,  covered  only  with  a  bear- 
he  would  procure  to  himself  that  disagree-  .  skin.  And  yat,  if  the  story  which  Poggius 
able  sensation,  by  biting  his  lips  so  wanton-  tells  of  him,  in  his  Jests,  be  true,  there  is 
ly,  or  pulling  his  fingers  to  such  a  vehement  reason  to  suppose  that  he  afterwards  relax- 
degree,  as  sometimes  to  force  the  tears  from  ed  very  much  of  his  former  continency. 
his  eyes  ;  and  the  reason  he  assigned  for  The  Brahmins  of  India,  too,  have  their 
so  doing  was,  in  order  to  moderate  certain  self-imposed  penances  ;  and  their  super- 
impetuous  sallies  of  the  mind,  whose  vio-  stitions  have  made  them  sufficiently  distor- 
lence  was  by  far  more  insupportable  to  him  ted  and  deformed.  A  Brahmin  will  some- 
than  pain   itself;  and  that  the  sure  conse-  times  eat  till  he  dies  with  repletion.  Anoth 


quence  of  such   a   severe  practice   was  his 
better  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  health. 

We  have  already  shown  how  determined 
some  mortals  have  been  not  to  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  life.  Hume  says  he  heard  of  a 
monk  abroad,  who,  because  the  windows  of 
his   cell   opened  upon    a  noble  prospect, 


er  will  eat  of  clarified  butter  until  he  is  in 
agonies,  and  then  he  desists.  Others  live 
solely  on  milk.  The  principle  of  their  pe- 
nance is  the  same  with,  though  not  in  the 
fashion  of,  those  of  the  Romish  calendar. 
A  Hindoo,  according  to  Mr.  Dow,  by  way 
of  penance,  will  fix  his  eyes  on  his  nose  until 
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he  can  see  in  no  other  direction  ;  he  will 
clench  his  fist  till  the  nails  grow  out  of  the 
back  of  his  hand  ;  and  he  will  twist  his 
neck  about,  till  his  face  is  fixed  unalterably 
backward. 

NEW  TRANSLATION  o/*PAUl's  EPISTLES. 
Our  pages  are  not  often  devoted  to  the 
review  of  those  articles  of  polemical  divini- 
ty   with   which    the    press,   in  all   seasous, 
teems  ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  noticing 
so  important  an   addition  to    the  literature 
of  the  country,   as  the  highly  valuable   and 
learned  work  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bklsham, 
minister  of  Essex-street  Chapehcomprising 
the  Epistles  of  Paul  Ike  Apostle,  translated, 
with  an  Exposition  and  Notes.    Throughout 
a  long    life,  the    author's    exertions    have 
been  directed,   with    unwearied   ardour    to 
the  support  of  the  most  enlightened  princi- 
ples of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  and,  al- 
though  many  differ  from  him  on  points    of 
speculative  opinion,  there  are  none,  we  are 
persuaded,  who  will  not  bear  the  testimony 
of  their  admiration  for  his  talents,  and   re- 
spect for  his  virtues.     The  work  before  us 
is  a  suitable  and    honourable  finish    of  the 
labours  of  such  a  mind ;  and,   while  it  es- 
tablishes, on  a  firm  foundation,  the  literary 
reputation  of  its  author,  the  circumstances 
under  which   it  is  published  cannot    but  be 
highly  gratifying  to  his  personal  feelings,  as 
a  proof  of  the   high  value  which    so   many 
individuals    entertain    for   their    instructor 
and  friend.     Whatever  religious  or  literary 
feelings  are  brought  to  an  attentive  perusal 
of  the   Epistles  of  Paul,   no  mind  can   pass 
them  over  lightly  ;  and  they  must   ever    be 
regarded    as  a   singular    literary  phenome- 
non, an    important    branch    of  the  history 
and  evidences  of  revelation,  and  a  striking 
picture  of  an  original  and  singularly-gifted 
iniqd.     Mr.  Belsham    is   of  that   school  of 
critics  on   the   writings    of  the    Apostle   of 
which    Mr.    Locke   was    the    founder,    and 
which  is  graced  by  many  illustrious  names. 
With  them,  the  first  endeavour  has  been  to 
place   the  authority  and  extent  of  inspira- 
tion on  rational  and  consistent   principles. 
Their  general  conclusions  are   brought  be- 
fore the  reader  in  Mr.  Belsham's  prelimina- 
ry dissertation.      Under  their  sanction,  he 
contends  that  the  Apostles  themselves  claim 
no  plenary  inspiration  for   tlveir   writings ; 
and  that  it  is  the  province    of  reason   and 
sound  judgment  to   investigate  the  analo- 
gies,   arguments,    and     considerations     by 
which   the  sacred  writers  sought  to  enforce 
and  explain  the   doctrines   which  they  had 
been  commanded  to  preach.      The"  prelimi- 
nary dissertation    states  very  perspicuously 
fhe  particular  circumsrauces  which   gave  a 
cast  to  the  ideas,    a  tinge  to    the  language, 
and  a  peculiarity  to  the  reasonings  of  the 
Apostle  ;  from  ail  which  considerable  dilfi- 
ealty  has  always  been  felt  in  a  cursory  pe- 
rusal yf  his  writings,  particularly  under  the 
miserable    disfigurement  which    they    have 
sustained  by  being  cut  up   into   verses  and 
chapters,  often  with  a  total  disregard  of  all 
sense  and  connexion.  We  must, hewever, con- 
fine ourselves  to  stating,  that  what  we  have 


perused  has  satisfied  us  that  his  work  is  al- 
ways ably  performed,  and  that  it  cannot  but 
furnish  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  libra- 
ry of  every  candid  biblical  enquirer.  There 
is  little  with  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
enlightened  members  of  our  establishment 
(such,  at  any  rate,  as  are  inclined  to  follow 
in  the  steps  of  Locke,  Law,  Watson,  and 
Palev,)  would  think  it  necessary  to  quarrel ; 
and  all  must  admire  the  ingenuity  and  zeal 
with  which  the  author  extracts  and  demon- 
strates, frem  the  cursory  and  often  obscure 
allusions  of  the  apostolic  letters,  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  writings,  and  the  claim  and 
admission  of  supernatural  powers  and  au- 
thorities ;  and  from  thence  deduces  his  ar- 
guments for  the  truth  and  divine  origin  of 
the  Christian  revelation. 

CLOUD  OF  HAY. 
On  the  17th  ult.(July)  about  1  o'clock  p.m. 
a  cloud  of  hay  was  seen  passing  over  Not- 
tingham, at  an  immense  height  in  the  at- 
mosphere. It  rose  from  a  close  on  the  North 
East  part  of  the  town,  in  a  whirlwind.  The 
quantity  was  about  a  waggon  load — At  first 
it  rose  very  rapidly  in  a  spiral  form,  and 
then  took  a  South  West  direction,  moving 
slowly  ;  in  its  passage  it  spread  considera- 
bly, and  fell  in  small  quantities  in  various 
parts   of  the  town. 

NEW  MODE  OF  CATCHING. 
A  girl,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  after 
having  been  employed  all  forenoon  in  weed- 
ing in  a  cornfield  belonging  to  S.  P.  Wol- 
ferstan,  esq.  at  Stafford,  Staffordshire,  went 
to  a  pit  in  the  field  to  wash  her  hands  before 
she  took  dinner.  She  had  no  sooner  put 
her  hands  into  the  water,  than  one  of  them 
was  seized  by  a  pike.  The  girl  instantly 
drew  forth  her  hand,  and  with  the  jerk 
threw  the  fish  some  yards  into  the  field.  It 
was  nearly  three  feet  long. 

As  some  workmen  were  ploughing  in  a 
field  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Kits  Coti  House,  the  ploughshare  was  im- 
peded by  something,  which  had  repeatedly 
been  the  case  before,  and  the  men  having 
a  desire  to  ascertain  what  was  the  obstruc- 
tion, commenced  digging,  when  a  little  be- 
low the  surface  they  found  two  stones 
about  six  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  two 
in  breadth,  lying  long  ways  upright,  but 
rather  slanting,  between  which  was  a  skele- 
ton in  nearly  a  perfect  state.  The  body 
lay  east  and  west,  and  at  the  bottom  was  a 
stone  which  lay  flat,  supposed  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  earth 
above.  The  soil  is  very  chalky,  and  to  this 
it  is  attributed  the  excellent  preservation  of 
the  bones.  The  stones  appear  to  be  exact- 
ly similar  in  quality  to  those  of  Kits  Coti 
House,  and  it  is  conjectured  were  placed 
there  about  the  same  time  that  monument 
was.  The  skeleton  is  doubtless  that  of  some 
chief  slain  in  the  battle  fought  here  between 
Vortimer,  King  of  Britain,  and  the  Saxons, 
which  is  said  to  have  happened  about  the 
year  454. — In  that  battle  it  is  related  that 
Catigern,  brother  of  Vortimer,  and  Horsa, 
brother  of  Hengist,  the  Saxon  commander., 
slew  each  other. 
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HARRY    WOODRIFF. 

npHE  smugglers  are  the  only  race  of 
-*-  people  in  this  country  who  have 
not  been  acted  upon  by  the  improve- 
ments of  society.  Every  where  else 
civilization  has  been  hard  at  work  ; 
scouring  through  the  land  with  the 
speed  of  a  twopenny  postman, — build- 
ing schools,  breeching  Highlanders, 
and  grubbing  up  the  spirit  of  adventure 
from  the  very  bosom  of  rocks  and 
mountains.  It  has  made  a  smart  at- 
tack too  on  the  gipsies,  but  with  only 
a  sort  of  pyebald  success,  robbing  the 
gallows  to  augment  the  population  of 
Botany  Bay ;  taking  off  the  edge  of 
their  daring,  yet,  by  no  means  lessen- 
ing their  indolence,  or  their  love  of  pet- 
ty larceny.  But  the  smuggler, — the 
sturdy  smuggler, — is  still  the  same 
creature  he  was  fifty  years  ago,  and 
even  allowing  him  to  be  a  villain, — vil- 
lain is  a  hard  word, — there  is  yet  some- 
thing noble  in  his  doings  and  his  suf- 
ferings. In  fact,  the  good  people  of 
this  city  know  as  little  about  him  as 
they  do  of  Prester  John,  or  the  Cham 
of  Tartary.  I  have  some  right  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  for  one  part  of 
my  early  days  was  spent  on  the  sea- 
coast,  when, — to  my  shame  be  it  spo- 
ken,— I  preferred  the  smugglers  to  my 
books  ;  and,  from  many  wild  pranks, 
became  a  favourite  among  them. 
There  was  one  outlaw  in  particular, 
1°      fcTBENEtTH  vol.  12. 


Harry  WoodrifT,  or  Woodrieve,  whp 
was  much  attached  to  the  Master,  as. 
they  called  me,  partly,  I  believe,  from 
the  eagerness  with  which  I  listened  to 
his  tales  of  himself  and  his  associates, 
and  not  a  little  because  he  mistook  my 
romantic  feelings  for  courage.  Oup 
acquaintance,  or  rather,  our  intimacy, 
commenced  by  my  going  out  with  him 
in  a  storm,  to  the  relief  of  a  distressed 
collier,  when  the  chances  were  twenty 
to  one  against  our  ever  returning;  but 
with  me  it  certainly  was  not  courage  ; 
there  was  an  exaltation  of  the  spirits 
more  like  the  effect  of  wine,  as  we 
swept  along  the  waves,  that  at  one  mo- 
ment rose  like  a  mountain,  and  in  the 
next  opened  almost  to  the  very  sands. 
I  feared  no  danger,  for  I  felt  no  danger,, 
and  there  can  hardly  be  courage  with- 
out the  consciousness  of  peril.  But 
Harry  was  not  the  man  to  look  so  nice- 
ly into  things  ;  1  had  shown  no  symp- 
toms of  fear,  and  that  was  enough  for 
him,  who  held  that  a  stout  spirit  inclu- 
ded all  the  cardinal  virtues  :  ever  after 
he  loved  me  as  a  son,  and  many  a  tale 
did  I  gather  from  the  sturdy  smuggler, 
as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  cliff  with 
his  glass  in  his  hand,  on  the  look  for 
what  the  sea  was  next  to  bring  him. 

It  was  not,  however,  of  Harry's 
early  stories  that  I  would  speak  at  pre- 
sent, though  a  time  may  come  for  them 
too,  bnt  of  our  meeting  two  vears  a^o. 
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when  we  least  expected  it,  and  for  an 
end  that  thrilled  my  blood  with  hor- 
ror. Remember  this  is  no  fiction  ; 
here  and  there  some  local  deviations 
are  introduced,  for  reasons  sufficiently 
obvious,  but  the  main  facts  are  as  true 
as  that  the  sun  is  in  the  heavens. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1820  that 

my   friend,   Lieutenant  E ,  invited 

me  to  pass  a  few  weeks  with  him  on 
the  coast  where  he  was  stationed  on  the 
preventive  service, — an  invitation  that 
had  been  too  often  repeated  to  be  again 
slighted  without  offence  to  honest 
Frank,  whose  heart  was  much  better 
ballasted  than  his  head.  Accordingly 
I  set  out  a  little  before  sun-rise,  and  by 
six  o'clock  at  night  I  reached  my 
friend's  house.  This  was  a  snug  cot- 
tage, about  a  hundred  yards  from  a 
long  bed  of  shingle,  which  had  origin- 
ally been  thrown  up  there  by  the  sea, 
and  which  now  served  as  a  defence 
against  its  encroachments.  As  it  was 
impossible  to  drive  the  chaise  up  to  the 
door,  I  was  obliged  to  get  out,  and, 
having  paid  the  post-boy,  shouldered 
my  portmanteau,  and  strode  forward 
lustily  to  the  cottage,  where  the  first 
thing  I  heard  was  the  voice  of  my 
friend,  the  Lieutenant,  loud  in  anger  on 
some  half  dozen  subjects,  which  he 
contrived  to  twist  together  like  the  dif- 
ferent plies  of  a  cable,  and  of  which 
my  absence  seemed  to  be  the  principal. 

"  Confound  all  landlubbers  ! — Peg, 
you  jade,  hand  us  up  the  supper — Kit 
not  cleaned  my  barkers  yet !  If  I 
don't  give  that  fellow  monkey's  al- 
lowance— Betsy — What  a  d d  fool 

the  captain  must  be  to  let  them  smug- 
glers    get    off— Betsy — Well,      well, 

George — Betsy — D n  it,  you're  as 

stupid  as  the  girl.  Hand  over  that 
bundle  of  cigars — I  tell  you  what, 
George," — 

"  Well,  what  will  }'ou  tell  me  ?" 
said  I,  breaking  in  upon  his  medley  so- 
liloquy. 

"  George  ! — glad  to  see  you  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul,  boy.  You're  just 
in  time." 

"  Yes,  I  smell  the  supper." 

"  You  shall  smell  gunpowder,  my 
boy,  before  you  are  two  days  older. 
A  cargo  from  Dunkirk — red  stern — 
twelve  men  and  a  boy — white  gunnel 


— know  all  about  her — figured  on  the 
other  side,"  he  added  with  a  knowing 
wink,  at  the  same  time  jingling  some 

loose  silver  in   his  pocket.     "  D n 

it  all,  I  was  afraid  you'd  be  too  late  for 
the  fun,  but  here  you  are,  and  in  good 
time." 

"  I  can't  say  I  see  the  fun." 

"  But  you  shajl,  boy  ;  you  shall  go 
with  us ;  they  fight  like  devils ;  no 
sneakers  among  them." 

I  fancy  my  face  testified  no  great 
symptoms  of  delight  at  the  proposed 
amusement,  for  the  Lieutenant,  though 
not  much  given  to  observation,  ex- 
claimed quickly,  "  You're  not  afraid, 
lad  ?" 

Still,  I  rather  think,  I  should  have 
declined  this  favour, — for  Frank  really 
meant  it  as  a  favour, — if  his  wife  had 
not  come  in  at  the  critical  moment  : 
no  man  would  even  seem  to  be  a  cow- 
ard in  the  presence  of  a  woman,  and, 
before  I  well  knew  what  I  was 
about,  my  word  was  pledged  to  the 
business,  to  the  infinite  delight  of 
Frank,  who  thereupon  showed  me, 
with  great  glee,  a  brace  of  barkers,  as 
he  called  them,  that  Kit  was  to  scour 
for  my  especial  service.  As  to  any 
danger  I  might  run,  that  never  once  en- 
tered into  Frank's  calculation  ;  he 
looked  on  these  smuggling  frays  much 
as  a  fox-hunter  looks  on  the  chase,  in 
which  bruises  and  broken  heads  are 
necessary  contingencies,  not  co  be  talk- 
ed of  for  a  moment,  and  which  by  no 
means  take  away  from  the  pleasure  of 
the  pursuit. 

Supper  over,  and  the  regular  allow- 
ance of  pipes  and  grog  being  duly  des- 
patched, I  was  suffered  to  retire,  with 
a  promise  from  Frank  of  calling  me 
if  there  was  any  stir  among  the  smug- 
glers ;  a  promise  that,  it  may  be  easily- 
supposed,  was  altogether  unsolicited 
on  my  part ;  indeed,  I  could  have  wil- 
lingly dispensed  with  his  punctuality 
on  this  point,  but  I  knew  him  too  well 
to  doubt  his  keeping  his  word,  and  it 
was  now  over  late  to  draw  back  ;  to 
bed  therefore  I  went,  in  all  that  fer- 
ment of  the  spirits,  which  men  of  sed- 
entary habits  never  fail  to  experience 
after  a  day  of  travel. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  before  I  rose  from 
my  morning  sleep, — the   only  sleep  I 
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had  enjoyed, — and  on  going  down  to 
breakfast,  I  found  that  my  friend  was 
out,  and  myself  very  much  in  the  way 
of  Peggy  and  her  mistress,  whose  daily 
occupations  were  at  a  stand-still  from 
my  laziness.  My  hostess  had  involun- 
tarily caught  up  a  broom  that  had  been 
left  by  Peggy,  and  I  plainly  saw  that 
she  was  burning  to  commence  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  against  the  dust  and  the 
spiders.  In  pity,  therefore,  to  her 
troubles,  I  swallowed  down  my  break- 
fast, without,  indeed,  the  least  danger 
to  my  throat,  and  posted  off  in  quest  of 
my  friend,  the  Lieutenant,  who,  she 
told  me,  was  at  the  battery,  a  name  by 
which  they  had  dignified  a  large 
mound  of  earth  with  two  old  guns, 
that  might  be  said  to  be  on  half-pay, 
for  though  they  retained  their  place, 
they  were  never  employed.  It  was 
not,  however,  my  fate  to  reach  the  bat- 
tery that  morning,  for  I  must  needs  try 
to  make  a  short  cut  to  my  end,  by 
which,  as  many  wise  men  have  done 
before  me,  I  lost  it  altogether.  The 
ground,  a  large  tract  of  open  country, 
was  intersected  by  dykes  ;  the  first  of 
these,  having  low  banks,  and  not  being 
very  wide,  I  got  over  easily  enough  ; 
the  next  was  too  much  for  me,  and  1 
therefore  bent  my  course  to  a  narrow- 
er part,  which  again  led  me  into  anoth- 
er difficulty,  to  be  avoided  by  a  similar 
circuit,  and  so  on,  till  I  was  complete- 
ly entangled.  The  greater  my  efforts 
now,  the  more  they  removed  me  from 
my  object,  and,  at  last,  they  brought 
me  to  a  small  hollow,  partly  formed  by 
nature,  and  partly  by  the  chalk  having 
been  originally  dug  out  for  the  purpose 
of  making  lime ;  three  sides  of  it  were 
perpendicular  rocks,  with  here  and 
there  a  few  broad  weeds,  not  unlike 
dock-leaves,  shooting  through  the  in- 
terstices ;  the  fourth  sloped  roughly 
down  to  a  depth  of  ninety  feet,  or  per- 
haps more,  and  was  covered  with  bri- 
ars that  twined  their  long  thin  arms 
with  the  high  grass,  and  made  the  de- 
scent a  work  of  toil,  except  by  one 
beaten  path.  In  breadth  it  was  about 
two  hundred  feet,  in  length  full  twice 
as  many.  In  the  bottom  was  a  cottage 
and  garden,  as  I  expected,  for  I  had 
been  used  to  these  artificial  glens  in 
Kent,  where  they  are  sure  to  find  occu- 


pants the  moment  they  are  deserted  by 
the  chalk-miners.  A  soil  is  easily  and 
cheaply  formed  from  tiie  sea-weed, 
while  the  exclusion  of  the  wind,  and 
the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  the  chalk, 
make  a  shelter  for  trees  and  vegetables, 
which  will  thrive  there  much  better 
than  on  the  open  downs,  exposed  as 
they  are  to  all  the  bleakness  of  the 
weather,  and  the  influence  of  the  salt 
sea-air. 

Curiosity  led  me  down  into  the  hol- 
low, where  I  found  the  door  of  the 
cottage  open,  and  the  first  object  that 
attracted  my  attention  was  a  young  girl, 
apparently  not  more  than  seventeen 
years  of  age  :  even  in  a  drawing-room, 
amidst  lights  and  crowds,  the  enemies 
to  all  romance,  I  should  yet  have  no- 
ticed her  as  something  singular ;  but 
here,  in  this  wild  glen,  where  the  mind 
was  previously  prepared  by  local  cir- 
cumstance for  the  reception  of  every 
fanciful  Ifopression,  1  felt  as  much 
startled  at  her  presence  as  if  she  had 
been  a  shadow  from  the  world  of  spir- 
its. Her  form,  though  extremely  ele- 
gant in  its  proportions,  seemed  as  light 
and  airy  as  if  no  earth  had  entered  into 
its  composition  ;  her  hair  curled  in  jet- 
black  ringlets  about  a  face  that  was  as 
pale  as  marble  ;  her  eyes  were  of  a 
deep  blue,  with  an  expression  that  was 
something  akin  to  madness ;  and  a 
dark  melancholy  sate  on  her  fore-head, 
that  seemed  to  fling  a  shadow  over  the 
whole  face,  and  deepen  its  natural  pale- 
ness. What  rendered  her  still  more 
striking  was  the  utter  discordance  of 
her  dress  and  manners  with  the  luxuri- 
ous poverty  about  her,  in  which  wealth 
and  want  were  strangely  blended.  A 
deal  table,  scored  and  stained,  was  wait- 
ed upon  by  half  a  dozen  mahogany 
chairs,  of  as  many  fashions  as  there 
were  chairs  ;  two  large  silver  goblets 
stood  in  the  same  row  with  a  party  of 
coarse  white  plates,  flawed  and  fractur- 
ed in  every  direction  ;  and  a  Brussels 
carpet  was  spread  on  the  floor,  though 
the  laths  of  the  ceiling  showed  through 
the  plaster  above,  like  ribs  from  the 
thin  sides  of  poverty.  On  the  mantel- 
piece, which  was  tolerably  well  smoked, 
was  a  handsome  gold  time-keeper,  flank- 
ed by  a  whole  host  of  tobacco-pipes  in 
every  possible  stage,  from  the  black 
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stump  to  the  immaculate  whiteness  of 
the  perfect  tube.  Higher  up,  guns, 
pistols,  and  cutlasses  were  ranged  in 
formidable  order,  and  with  the  same 
love  of  variety  no  one  weapon  had  its 
fellow.  I  had  been  too  much  used  to 
such  dwellings  in  my  boyhood  not  to 
guess  pretty  well  upon  what  company 
I  had  stumbled,  and  when  a  man  came 
out  of  the  inner  room  I  was  prepared 
to  see  a  smuggler,  but  not  to  see  Harry 
Woodriff.  It  was  Harry,  however  ! — 
the  identical  Harry  !—  and  though  full 
fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  we  last 
walked  together  on  the  cliffs  of  Kent,  I 
knew  him  that  instant  ;  it  was  impos- 
sible to  mistake  that  peculiar  face  ;  the 
features  were  too  strongly  cast  original- 
ly to  be  much  affected  by  time,  which, 
indeed,  had  only  hardened  the  mould 
against  successive  years,  and  not  alter- 
ed it. — His  name  burst  from  ray  lips 
involuntarily — "  Harry  Woodriff!" 

"  Aye,  aye,"  exclaimed  the  old 
man,  without  the  least  symptom  of  re- 
cognition.— "  What  cheer  now,  mess- 
mate ?" 

"  Don't  you  know  me,  Harry  ? 
Don't  you  remember  your  old  friend 
George,  and  our  going  off  to  the  brig 
Sophy  !" 

"  What !  the  Master  ?— Sink  the 
customs !  you  can't  be  he :  George 
was  a  little  rosy-faced  chap,  no  higher 
than  this  table." 

"  That  was  fifteen  years  ago,  Har- 
ry ;  and  fifteen  years  will  make  a  dif- 
ference in  your  little  rosy-faced  chaps 
no  higher  than  the  tahle.'''' 

"  Right,  messmate  ; — Sink  the  cus- 
toms !    and  so  you  are  the  Master  ? — 

D n   you" — And   he  grasped  me 

with  his  iron  hand  till  my  bones  crack- 
ed again,  though  without  the  slightest 
change  of  feature  on  his  part,  or  any 
symptoms  of  emotion  in  his  voice. — 
"  Am  as  glad  to  see  you  as  though  you 
were  an  anker  of  brandy — Nance, 
girl," — turning  to  his  daughter,  who 
had  hitherto  looked  on  our  meeting 
with  silent  curiosity, — "  Fetch  us  a 
drop  of  the  right  stuff,  and  a  clean 
pipe — though  stay,  there's  plenty  of 
pipes  here." 

"  I  don't  smoke,  Harry,  and  as  to 
drink  ng," — 
"  Yon  don't  drink  neither  :"■' 


"  Not  at  this  hour." 
"Why  Lunnun  has  clean  spoilt  you, 
master — you  could  smoke,  and  drink 
too  for  that  matter,  and  without  asking 
whether  it  was  morn  or  midnight. — 
But  you're  another-guess  sort  of  chap 
now.  You  had  better  have  staid  in 
Kent,  master." 

"  Why  did  you  leave  it  ?" 
"Wouldn't  do — grew  hot  as  h — 11 
— sink  the  customs  !" 

"  I  doubt   whether  you  have  much 
mended  the  matter  by  coming  here." 

"Aye,  aye;  hard  times,  roaster, 
when  a  poor  man  can't  eat  his  bread 
and  cheese  without  fighting  for  it  first. 
Not  that.  I  much  mind  that  either,,  if 
things  were  a  little  more  on  the  square, 
but  'tis  d — d  hard  to  fight  with  the  rope 
round  one's  neck.  It  was  all  fair 
enough  when  they  looked  after  the  car- 
go and  let  the  man  alone  :  if  they 
could  seize  the  goods,  that  was  their 
luck  ;  if  we  got  off,  that  was  ours  ; 
and  all  friends  afterwards.  But  now  if 
they  catch  you,  they  haul  you  off  to 
jail,  and  if  you  fight  for  it,  they  hang 
you  up  as  though  you  were  a  pirate.— 
Sink  the  customs  !" 

"  Better  take  to  some  other  busi- 
ness." 

"  Why,  look  ye,  lad  ;  I'm  hard  on 
sixty,  and  that's  over  late  to  go  on  a 
new  tack.  But  here  comes  Nance 
with  the  grog — What's  that  bottle, 
girl  ?" 

"  Some  of  the  claret  that  you  brought 
over  last    week   for    the    inn-keeper 

of " 

"  Avast  heaving,  Nance — Not  that 
I  think  the  Master  would  tell  tales,  but 
— draw  the  cork." 

This  was  more  easily  said  than  done, 
a  corkscrew  forming  no  part  of  Har- 
ry's domestic  economy,  and  for  a  long 
time  Nancy  worked  at  it  with  a  broken 
fork  to  very  little  purpose. 

"  Hand  it  over,"  said  Harry,  and 
he  gravely  knocked  off  the  neck  of  the 
bottle. 

"  There ;  I've  done  it — Brave  li- 
quor it  is  too,  so  help  yourself,  master. 
— Sink  the  customs  !  Do  you  call  that 
helping  yourself  ?  Here's  a  change  ! 
You  could  put  your  beak  deep  enough 
into  a  pint  pot  when  you  were  a 
younker." 
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"  Let  rae  help  you,  Sir,"  said  Nan- 
cy, and  she  filled  up  my  glass  with  a 
grace  that  certainly  did  not  belong  to 
a  smuggler's  cottage.  I  could  not 
keep  my  eyes  off  her,  and  the  old  man 
must  have  read  my  thoughts,  for  he 
spoke  as  if  in  answer  to  them. 

"  She  did  not  learn  it  of  me,  you 
may  be  sure,  master  ;  it  was  all  got  at 
Miss  Trott's  boarding  school." 

"  So,  so,"  thought  I — "  Another 
precious  instance  of  parents  educating 
their  children  above  the  sphere  they 
are  to  fill  in  life, — refining  them  into 
misery."  Something  of  the  same  kind 
was  evidently  passing  through  Nancy's 
mind,  for  her  eyes  were  suffused  with 
tears,  to  the  sore  annoyance  of  the 
smuggler,  who  was  dotingly  fond  of  her 
notwithstanding  his  apparent  apathy, 
and  who  was  loved  by  her  in  return 
with  no  less  sincerity. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,Nance? 
— Squalls  again  ? — Is  there  any  thing  I 
can  do  for  you  ?" 

There  was  a  beseeching  look  in  Nan- 
cy's eyes,  the  meaning  of  which  I  did 
not  then  understand,  but  which  was 
perfectly  intelligible  to  Harry,  for  he 
added,  though  in  his  usual  even  tone, — 
"  That  is,  any  thing  but  the  old  story. 
Is  it  a  gown  you  want  ? — Silk  ? — Brus- 
sels lace  ?  Only  say  the  word,  and  it's 
yours  ;  for  not  to  tell  you  a  lie,  Nance, 
if  you  wished  for  all  the  shells  that  lie 
between  here  and  Dunkirk,  you  should 
have  them  or  I'd  drown  for  it — Sink 
the  customs ! " 

And  all  this  he  said  without  the  least 
correspondence  of  tone,  or,  indeed  any 
symptom  of  feeling,  except  that  he  laid 
one  of  his  huge  iron  paws  on  the  girl's 
right  shoulder,  and  gently  patted  her. 
Nancy  made  no  answer  but  by  leaning 
her  head  on  her  father's  brawny  bosom. 
Following  up  my  first  idea  of  the  un- 
fitness of  such  a  situation  to  a  girl  of 
her  habits,  preferred  her  grief  to  that 
cause;  and  under  the  idea  of  pleasing 
her,  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  she  would 
do  better  by  seeking  her  fortune  in  the 
world,  and  even  proffered  my  assis- 
tance. She  cut  short  this  proposal, 
however,  with  a  tone  of  energy  and 
decision  that  completely  silenced  me. 
u  I  shall  go  no  where,  Sir,  without 


my  father.      Where  he  is,  there  his 
daughter  must  and  shall  be." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  ;  I  was 
too  much  confounded  by  the  manner  of 
this  address  to  make  any  reply  :  Harry 
kept  on  smoking  his  pipe  as  if  we  had 
been  talking  of  matters  that  in  no  wise 
concerned  him,  and  in   a  language  that 
he  did   not   understand,  while  the  girl 
herself  seemed   to  be  struggling   with 
some  internal  resolution.    For  a  few  mo- 
ments she  fixed  her  wild  flashing  eyes 
on  me  with  a  gaze  so  keen  that  it  made 
the  blood  start  up  into  my   cheeks,  till 
at  last,  as  if  satisfied  with  the  inquiry, 
she  repeated  in  a  milder  tone,  "  1  will 
not  leave  my  father — Is  this  a  time  to 
leave  him?"     And  she  pointed   to  his 
grey  hairs — "  Is  this  a  place  ?     I  will 
not  leave  him.     But  oh,  Sir,  if  you  are 
his  friend,  persuade  him  to  quit  this  life, 
which  must  sooner  or  later  end  by  the 
waves,  or  the    sword,  or  the  gallows. 
Persuade  him,  Sir  ; — 'tis  a  better  deed 
than  giving  ten  alms  to  the  poor,  for  in 
that  you  save  the  body  only,  but  here 
you     save     both     soul     and     body. 
Persuade  him,  Sir  ; — he  shall  not  want 
— indeed  he  shall  not — 1  will  work  for 
him,  beg  for  him,  steal  for  him — " 

The  poor  creature  burst  into  tears, 
exclaiming,  "  O  father  !   father  !" 

"  Hey  for  Dunkirk  !  No  soft-water, 
Nance  ;  you  know  I  can't  abide  it. — 
So,  hark  ye  in  your  ear." 

He  drew  his  daughter  aside,  whis- 
pered a  few  words  with  his  usual  im- 
perturbability, and  finished  by  exclaim- 
ing aloud,  "  I  will,  sink  the  customs  !" 
"  Will  you  indeed  ?" 
"  There's  my  hand  to  it — smuggler's 
faith  ! — Will  you  believe  me  now  ?" 

Nancy  only  answered  with  a  kiss  ; 
but  there  was  still  a  restless  expression 
about  her  eyes  and  lips  that  showed 
she  was  far  from  being  satisfied  ;  at 
the  time  I  attributed  it  to  some  lurking 
distrusts  of  her  father's  sincerity,  for  I 
had  no  doubt  that  he  promised  her  to 
give  up  smuggling  ;  shrewd,  however, 
as  this  guess  was,  it  did  not  happen  to 
be  quite  correct,  and  it  was  only  by 
combining  one  fact  with  another  that  I 
afterwards  got  at  the  whole  truth.  It 
seems  that  Harry  had  risked  all  he 
possessed,  nearly  four  hundred  pounds, 
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in  a  single  venture  to  Dunkirk,  under 
the  conduct  of  his  son,  and  his  prom- 
ise to  quit  the  free  trade  was  with  ex- 
press reference  to  the  safe  return  of  his 
cargo, — a  sort  of  compromise  that 
could  not  altogether  quiet  the  fears  of 
Nancy.  To  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  such  scenes  it  may  ap- 
pear strange  that  the  old  man  did  not 
rather  go  out  with  the  boat  himself;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  in  smuggling,  as  much, 
if  not  more,  depends  on  the  manage- 
ment by  land  than  by  water.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  these  people  that 
they  can  put  very  little  confidence  in 
each  other  ;  the  temptations  to  betray 
are  much  too  strong  for  their  slender 
stock  of  honesty  ;  and  the  chiefs, 
therefore,  seldom  trust  more  than  one 
of  their  associates  with  the  secret  of 
the  boat's  landing-place,  which  one  the 
rest  follow  at  a  moment's  warning, 
through  brake  and  briar,  over  moor 
and  mountain,  like  so  many  wild  ducks 
after  their  leader.  Now,  Harry 
thought,  and  wisely,  that  such  a  secret 
could  be  trusted  to  no  one  so  well  as  to 
himself,  and  he  had  therefore  sent  out 
his  son,  a  stout  able  young  fellow  who 
had  been  brought  up  to  the  business 
from  his  cradle,  while  he  himself  staid 
behind  to  look  after  the  landing  of 
the  cargo. 

It  was  now  nearly  two  o'clock,  the 
Lieutenant's  dinner  hour,  and  I  rose  to 
take  my  leave,  saying,  "  To-morrow  I 
will  be  here  again. 

So  saying,  I  left  the  glen  and  return- 
ed to  the  Lieutenant's  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing my  improved  knowledge  in 
the  geography  of  these  parts,  I  did  not 
arrive  time  enough  to  save  my  credit 
with  my  little  fat  hostess,  whom  I 
found  in  sad  tribulation,  fretting  and 
fuming  over  half-cold  fish,  fowls  done 
to  death,  and  pudding  that  was  as 
heavy  as  lead. 

The  day  passed  as  might  have  been 
expected  ;  my  friend,  in  his  capacity 
of  host,  toiled  like  a  mill-horse  to  en- 
tertain me,  and  I,  as  in  duty  bound, 
laboured  equally  to  be  entertained, 
though  it  was  by  objects  that  could 
have  no  interest  for  me  whatever.  I 
was  dragged  successively  to  see  his 
new  cutter,  the  two  old  guns,  the  ken- 
nel of  his  seamen, — lean  give  it  no 


better  name, — and  the  birth  of  his 
MieFs,  who,  according  to  his  idea  of 
things,  were  lodged  like  princes.  Their 
principality,  however,  did  not  appear 
to  me  a  subject  for  much  envy  ;  it  con- 
sisted of  two  apartments,  one  of  which 
was  a  general  bed-room,  and  the  other 
a  general  parlour.  The  floor  was 
sanded,  and  the  white-washed  walls 
were  ornamented  with  a  variety  of 
long  and  short  heads,  and  sundry  witty 
inscriptions,  such  as  "  Tom  Jenkins  is 
a  fool,"  "  Sweet  Polly  Beaver," 
"  Snug's  the  word,"  &c.  &c.  The 
windows,  indeed,  looked  out  upon  the 
sea,  and  close  under  them  was  a  patch 
of  garden,  which  the  JVlids,  in  the  lack 
of  better  occupation,  had  surrounded  f 
with  a  wall,  formed  of  rude  chalk  '' 
blocks  loosely  piled  together  without 
cement ;  under  this  shelter  a  few  cab- 
bages contrived  to  run  to  seed  amidst  a 
luxuriant  crop  of  thistles. 

Having  seen  these  lions,  we  return- 
ed to  tea,  and  passed  the  dreary  inter- 
val between  that  and  supper-time  in  a 
water  excursion,  which  only  wanted  a 
more  congenial  companion  to  have 
been  delightful.  1  know  nothing  more 
annoying  to  a  man  of  romantic  habits 
than  the  being  linked  in  with  your 
plain  matter-of-fact  folks,  who  have  no 
ideas  associated  with  any  subject  be- 
yond what  are  presented  to  them  by 
the  obvious  qualities  of  form  and  col- 
our. My  friend,  though  an  excellent 
seaman,  was  precisely  one  of  these ; 
he  saw  nothing  in  the  ocean  but  a  road 
for  shipping ;  and  as  to  the  sky,  I 
question  much  whether  he  ever  looked 
up  to  it,  except  to  take  an  observation. 
Still  this  water-excursion  was  not  with- 
out its  use  ;  it  had  whiled  away  three 
hours,  and  that  was  something  ;  it  had 
procured  me  an  excellent  appetite  for 
supper,  and  that  too  was  not  to  be 
slighted  ;  and  lastly,  the  sea-air  had  so 
much  influence  on  me,  that,  when  bed- 
time came,  I  dropt  fast  asleep  the  very 
moment  I  laid  my  head  on  my  pillow. 
My  sleep,  however,  was  any  thing  but 
quiet  ;  I  dreamt,  and  my  dreams  were 
full  of  grotesque  images,  and  all  more 
vivid  than  any  I  have  ever  experienced 
either  before  or  after.  The  agony  was 
too  great  for  endurance,  and  1  awoke. 
To  my  surprise  there  stood  Frank  by 
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my  bed-side,  a  pair  of  cutlasses  under 
his  arm,  and  a  candle  in  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  he  pulled  and  tug- 
ged at  me  might  and  main.  He  had 
no  doubt  been  the  black  dog  of  my 
dreams,  for  his  fingers  were  closed  on 
my  arm  with  the  gripe  of  a  black- 
smith's vice. 

"  Why,  how  now,  lad  ?  You  ate  too 
much  of  the  pork  last  night.  And 
with  that  he  gave  me  another  shake  as 
if  he  meant  to  shake  my  arm  out  of  its 
socket. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  What's  the 
matter  ?"  I  exclaimed,  for  I  was  not 
yet  quite  awake ;  and  black  dogs,  and 
Nancies,  were  making  a  strange  med- 
ley of  it  in  my  brain. 

u  There's  no  time  for  talking — but 
flap  on  your  rags  as  quick  as  may  be." 
— And  I  set  about  dressing  myself  al- 
most mechanically,  while  he  paced  up 
and  down  the  room,  as  if  he  had  been 
walking  the  quarter-deck,  whistling  a 
very  popular,  but  not  very  elegant  tune 
in  all  manner  of  times,  now  fast,  and 
now  slow,  according  to  the  rise  and  fall 
of  his  fits  of  impatience.  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  last  tie  was  tied,  and  the 
last  button  buttoned. 

"  All  ready,  lad  ? — Here's  your  cut- 
lass then,  and  your  barkers.  And  now 
we'll  clap  on  all  sails  and  be  up  with 
them  in  a  jiffy." 

I  was  by  this  time  fully  awake  and 
conscious  of  our  business,  for  the  night- 
air,  that  blew  on  me  as  we  left  the  cot- 
tage, sobered  down  the  fumes  of  sleep  in 
an  instant.  The  wind  was  cold  and 
boisterous,  rolling  the  clouds  along  in 
dark  broken  masses  over  the  sky, 
where  neither  moon  nor  stars  were  shi- 
ning, but  there  was  a  dull  grey  light  that 
just  served  to  make  the  darkness  visible. 
Frank  was  incessantly  urging  me  to 
speed,  though  we  were  going  at  a  brisk 
rate,  and  as  we  went  along  communica- 
ted to  me  the  whole  matter,  as  an  addi- 
tional stimulus  to  my  tardiness.  This 
was  precisely  what  I  anticipated ;  a 
smuggling  boat  had  long  been  ex- 
pected on  this  very  night,  according  to 
his  information  from  the  other  side  of 
tne  water;  and  some  fishermen,  bribed 
to  his  purpose,  had  kept  a  sharp  look- 
out from  their  smack,  and  had  thus  been 
able  to  give  him  timely  warning  of  their 


approach.  This  story  was  told  witlv 
great  glee  by  my  friend,  but  I  must  hon- 
estly confess  that,  "  I  had  no  devotion 
to  the  business."  While  all  was  dark, 
and  still,  and  nothing  announced  that 
the  fray  was  near,  and  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  at  least  a  mile  from 
us,  I  only  felt  anxious  am}  bewildered; 
but  when  a  sudden  shout  burst  on  us, 
followed  by  a  rapid  discharge  of  fire- 
arms, and  the  turn  of  the  cliff  showed 
us  the  battle  that  moment  begun  and 
not  a  hundred  yards  from  us — what  a 
change  then  came  over  me  ! — It  was 
not  fear,  f  >r  it  had  none  of  the  palsy  of 
fear ;  my  hand  was  firm  and  my  eye 
was  certain;  but  it  was  a  most  intense 
consciousness  of  self  and  of  the  present 
moment.  I  felt  I  scarce  knew  how, 
nor  even  at  this  distance  of  time  can  I 
well  make  out  what  were  my  feelings  ; 
to  be  thus  suddenly  dragged  from  warm 
sleep  to  deal  with  blows  and  death  on 
the  midnight  shingle,  was  enough  to 
stupify  any  man  of  peaceful  habits,  and 
such  mine  had  been  for  many  years. 
At  this  moment  a  voice  seemed  to  whis- 
per close  to  my  ear  "  Mary  /"  So  per- 
fect was  the  illusion, — if  it  was  illusion, 
— that  I  involuntarily  echoed,  "Mary! 
and  looked  up  for  the  speaker.  Yet  no 
Mary  was  there — how,  indeed,  could 
she  be  ? — Still  it  was  her  voice  ;  I  was 
neither  drunk,  nor  dreaming,  nor  luna- 
tic, and  yet  I  heard  it  as  clearly  as  ears 
could  hear  it,  and  at  the  sound  my  heart 
swelled,  and  I  felt  that  I  should  dare 
any  thing.  In  an  instant  I  was  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  fray,  dealing  my 
blows  right  and  left  with  all  the  fury  of 
a  maniac.  As  I  learnt  afterwards,  my 
death  had  been  certain  twenty  times  in 
the  course  of  the  scuffle,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Frank,  and  still  more  for  poor 
Harry,  who  was  fighting  among  the 
smugglers,  yet  could  not  forget  his 
young  friend,  though  his  hand  was 
against  him.  Many  a  blow  that  was 
meant  for  me  was  parried  by  their 
watchfulness  ;  but  of  all  this  1  knew 
nothing  :  when  all  was  over, — and  it 
had  scarcely  lasted  ten  minutes, — I  had 
only  a  confused  recollection  of  having 
struggled  stoutly  for  life  amidol 
sword-cuts  and  pistol-shots,  and  men 
dropping  as  if  struck  by  some  invisible 
power.     It  is  difficult  to  make  anybody 
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understand  this,  who  never  has  been  in 
danger,  or  who  has  so  often  laced  it,  that 
the  circumstance  has  lost  its  novelty  ; 
these  are  sensations  that  belong  only  to 
the  first  time  of  perilling  life,  and  are 
totally  independent  of  fear  or  courage; 
they  cannot  occur  a  second  time. 

The  fray  pnded  by  the  seraure  of  all 
the  goods,  the  death  of  five  smugglers, 
and  the  capture  of  two,  who  afterwards 
contrived  to  get  away.  As  to  the  rest, 
they  all  escaped,  as  lthen  imagined,  by 
favour  of  the  dykes  and  their  better 
knowledge  of  the  country,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  poor  wretch,  who  was 
desperately  wounded;  him  they  bore 
into  a  near  boat-house,  which  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  rude  shed,  pitched  and 
tarred,  and  covered  with  dry  sea-weed, 
as  a  sort  of  shelter  for  the  nets  and 
skiffs  when  not  employed.  Hither  I 
went  with  the  rest,  and  looked  upon  a 
scene  that  I  shall  not  easily  forget ;  the 
poor  creature  was  lying  on  the  ground, 
pale  and  dripping  with  blood  ;  his 
neckcloth  had  been  taken  off,  and  his 
clothes  were  torn  to  tatters.  As  the 
torches  glared  on  his  eyes,  they  seemed 
blue  and  glassy,  and  as  if  fixed  in  their 
sockets  ;  he  was  evidently  dying,  and 
though  I  had  often  looked  on  death  in 
hospitals,  I  could  not  stand  this  sight. 
The  visitations  of  nature  may  be  even 
more  painful  to  the  sufferer,  but  there  is 
something  soothing  in  the  idea  that  they 
are  visitations  of  nature;  the  sick  one 
is  struck  by  the  hand  of  the  Deity  him- 
self; he  is  only  undergoing  the  common 
doom  :  but  a  violent  death  is  always 
connected  with  the  idea  of  crime  or  of 
unusual  suffering  ;  it  is  an  end  that 
might  have  been  avoided  ;  and  as  I  ga- 
zed on  this  poor  creature,  my  very  heart 
was  sick ;  every  thing  was  beginning  to 
swim  before  me,  when  I  rushed  out  into 
the  open  air,  and  even  there  I  was  forc- 
ed to  lean  a  few  moments  for  support 
against  the  shed. 

As  I  began  to  breathe  more  freely  in 
the  night-wind,  my  attention  was  caught 
by  the  sound  of  voices,  and  on  looking 
round,  I  saw  on  the  shingles  below,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  dyke,  where  the 
fight  had  first  taken  place,  a  young  girl 
supporting  a  wounded  smuggler  in  her 
arms ;  it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish 
their  faces  with  any  degree  of  precision, 


but  their  voices  soon  betrayed  them  to 
me.  My  blood  ran  cold  as  I  listened 
to  the  following  short  dialogue,  for  I  was 
in  the  shadow  and  could  not  be  seen  by 
the  speakers. 

"  Sink  the  customs  !  It's  of  no  use, 
Nance;  I'm  fairly  aground,  and  you 
ha'n't  strength  enough  to  shove  me  off' 
again.  So  here  I  must  lie,  old  rotten 
hull  as  I  am,  till  they  find  me,  and  then 
I  swing  for  it." 

"  But  try,  father ;  only  try  ;  lean 
on  me." 

Again  she  endeavoured  to  drag  or 
rather  support  the  old  man  forwards, 
and  her  efforts  were  really  wonderful 
for  a  creature  so  slim  and  lightly  form- 
ed. She  actually  succeeded  in  drag- 
ging him  up  a  low  bank,  and  even  a  iew 
yards  beyond  it,  but  there  her  strength 
failed  ;  she  could  go  no  further,  and  it 
was  only  by  an  almost  superhuman 
exertion  that  she  held  him  from  falling. 

"  It  won't  do,  Nance  ;  this  shot  in 
the  thigh  wont  let  me  move  an  inch 
farther — so  here  I  must  be  caught,  and 
1  suppose  they'll  hang  me  for  being 
found  in  arms  against  the  King's  offi- 
cers. Sink  the  customs  !  They  shan't 
tie  a  noose  about  my  neck,  however. 
We'll  blow  up  the  ship  sooner  than 
she  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  en- 
emy. So  give  us  a  kiss,  my  girl — God 
bless  you.  And  now — hey  for  Dun- 
kirk !" 

And  I  saw  him  hold  a  pistol  to  his 
breast,  which  Nancy  seized  with  a  sup- 
pressed scream.  Poor  thing !  her 
gestures  at  that  moment  would  have 
wrung  pity  from  a  heart  of  stone. 

"  For  God's  sake,  father — for  your 
poor  Nancy's  sake — there  is  yet  hope. 
Some  of  our  friends  may  return  before 
the  king's-men  leave  the  boat-house." 

"  Not  much  likelihoods  of  that, 
Nance  :  they'll  hardly  slip  their  own 
necks  into  a  halter  to  save  mine." 

And  I  stood  listening  to  all  this, 
like  a  fool  !  I  must  have  been  be- 
wildered— stunned  at  what  had  pas- 
sed. But  T  was  now  awake  again, 
and,  cursing  my  own  dullness  that 
could  waste  so  many  precious  mo- 
ments, I  dashed  down  into  the  dyke, 
waded  knee-deep  through  the  mud 
and  water,  and  with  infinite  difficulty 
clambered  up  the  opposite  bank,  where 
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1  was  instantly  observed  by  the  old 
smuggler. 

"  Sink  the  customs  !  They  are 
here,  Nance." 

In  another  moment  I  was  at  his 
side,  but  in  that  moment  the  pistol  was 
discharged,  and  he  dropped  into  my 
arms  mortally  wounded,  exclaim- 
ing :— 

"  Sink  the  customs  !  You  are  too 
late  to  hang  me,  messmate.  Nance, 
my  girl,  they  cannot  say  your  father 
was  hung  ;  you're  a  wife  now  for  any 
man, — the  best  in  the  land,  let  him  be 
who  he  will. — Sink  the  customs  f" 

"  'Tis  I,  Harry — your  friend, 
George  Seymour." 

"  What,    the    Mastej  !— Give     us 

your  hand — d n  you  ! — You're  a 

brave  lad,  Master — fought  better  than 
any  six  of  the  King's  blue  jackets, 
thof  it  was  against  myself. — But,  Mas- 
ter,"— 

He  tried  to  go  on,  but  could  not,  and 
was  evidently  bleeding  apace  internal- 
ly, though  one  little  drop  of  blood  up- 
on his  lips  was  the  only  outward  sign 
of  injury. 

"  Master— you'll  think  of  — 

Again  the  words  were  as  if  stifled 
in  his  breast  as  he  pointed  with  a  shiv- 
ering hand  to  Nancy.  But  I  replied 
to  the  sign,  for  I  understood  it  well — 
too  well. 

"  She  shall  not  want  a  home,  Har- 
ry, while  I  have  one." 

"God  bless  you,  Master.  Nancy, 
my  girl,  where  are  you  ? — The  night 
grows  so  dark — or  something  is  com- 
ing over  my  eyes — kiss  me,  Nance." 

And  Nancy  moved  towards  him 
with  a  calmness  that  was  truly  fright- 
ful. As  she  stooped  to  kiss  him,  some- 
thing like  a  smile  passed  over  her  blue 
lips. — May  I  never  see  such  a  smile 
again  ! — In  the  same  moment  Harry 
was  slightly  convulsed.and  with  a  groan 
that  was  scarcely  audible  he  expired  in 
my  arms. 

By  this  time,  the  Lieutenant  and 
his  party,  who  had  been  alarmed  by 
the  report  of  the  pistol,  came  up  to  us, 
and  explanations  were  asked  and  giv- 
en in  less  time  than  it  has  taken  me  to 
write  or  my  readers  to  peruse  them, 
Frank  carefully  minuted   down  every 
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thing  in  his  pocket-book,  and,  having 
given  the  dead  body  in  charge  to  a  par- 
ty of  his  seamen,  attempted  in  Ins  rude 
way  to  comfort  Nancy.  The  poor 
girl,  however,  was  not  in  a  state  to 
need,  or  listen  to,  comfort ;  the  blow 
had  stunned  her  into  insensibility,  and 
there  she  was  a  thing  of  life,  but  with- 
out its  functions.  After  many  fruitless 
attempts  at  consolation,  he  exclaimed  in 
atone  that  under  any  other  circum- 
stances had  been  ludicrous, — 

"  By  G — d  !  the  poor  thing  has 
gone  mad  or  stupid  !  I  tell  you  what, 
George,  we'll  have  her  home  with  us, 
and  put  her  in  Bet's  hands  ;  she's  a 
better  doctor  than  half  our  old  women 
in  the  navy." 

This  was  no  sooner  said  than  done, 
and  without  either  thanks  or  opposi- 
tion from  Nancy,  who  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  powers  of  volition.' — The  Lieu- 
tenant's wife,  however,  feeling  that 
such  a  case  was  something  beyond  the 
usual  range  of  her  practice,  begged  the 
ship-surgeon  might  be  sent  for,  and 
willingly  sank  into  the  subordinate  dis- 
pleasure of  Frank,  who  hated  the  very 
sight  of  a  doctor.  Yet  neither  the 
skill  of  the  one,  nor  the  more  than  sis- 
terly attention  of  the  other,  availed 
any  tiling.  The  morning  came,  and 
she  was  evidently  mad;  a  second,  and 
a  third  day  followed,  and  still  she  was 
no  better  ;  the  idea  that  her  father  liv- 
ed, and  was  to  be  hung,  had  got  firm 
hold  of  her  mind,  and  nothing  could 
root  it  out.  All  we  could  say  was  in 
vain  ;  she  brooded  on  this  one  thought 
with  a  sullen  silence,  much  worse  than 
any  violence  of  frenzy  could  have 
been  ;  and  I  now  began  to  feel  myself 
placed  in  a  most  awkward  situa- 
tion by  my  promise,  so  unwittingly 
given,  to  the  father.  It  could  not 
be  expected  that  Frank  would  trouble 
himself  many  days  longer  with  a  ma- 
niac, and  what  was  I  to  do  with  her  ? 
One  moment  I  wished  the  poor  thing 
might  die,  and  in  the  next  was  angry 
with  myself  for  my  selfishness  : — then 
again,  I  cursed  the  hour  that  brought 
me  on  such  an  unlucky  visit ;  when, 
as  if  all  this  was  not  enough,  1  was 
summoned  to  the  coroner's  inquest, 
sitting  on  the  body   of  Henry  Wood- 
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riff.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at 
such  a  call,  but  it  seems  I  might  have 
spared  my  wonder;  for  however  the 
smugglers  may  perish,  this  ceremony  is 
never  omitted,  and  the  inquest  had  al- 
ready sate  on  the  others  who  were 
found  dead  near  the  beach. 

Internally  vowing  to  leave  this 
abominable  place  within  the  next  four- 
and-twenty  hours — never  to  return, — 
I  set  off  in  obedience  to  the  summons 
of  the  law,  and  found  the  inquest  as- 
sembled in  the  parlour  of  a  little  pub- 
lic-house, divided  only  by  a  field  from 
the  village.  Here  too  was  Frank, 
with  a  party  of  his  sailors,  either  as 
witnesses  or  accessories.  The  foreman 
of  the  inquest  was  a  short  stout  man, 
with  a  round  face,  and  a  short  nose 
turned  up  as  if  in  scorn  of  the  two 
thick  lips  that  opened  beneath  it,  and 
a  pair  of  yellow,  flaring  eyes,  though 
destitute  of  all  expression.  He  look- 
ed full  of  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and, 
as  T  entered,  was  in  the  high  tide  of 
discussion  with  a  stout  young  smuggler, 
who  by  his  tone  and  manner  seemed  to 
care  very  little  for  any  body  present. 
This  proved  to  be  the  son  of  poor 
Harry  ;  and  he  spoke  out  his  mind  as 
plainly  as  his  father  would  have  done, 
though  not  quite  so  coolly. 

"  Then,  I'll  be  d d 

Gentlemen,  as  you    call 

there's    ne'er  a  Crowner 

shall   drive   a   stake 

man's  corpse,  while   there's  a  hand  to 

this  body." 

"  Respect  the  dignity  of  the  court, 
young  man.  Your  father,  being  com- 
pos, did  make  away  with  himself.  I 
take  it,  gentlemen,  the  evidence  is  suf- 
ficient to  that  effect ;  but  we'll  present- 
ly examine  Mr.  Seymour — " 
"  My  name  is  Seymour." 
"  Pray  be  seated,  Mr.  Seymour;  I'll 

speak'  to  you  directly. Your  father, 

I  say,  being  compos,  did  make  away 
with  himself,  and  the  law,  in  that  case 
made  and  provided,  says, — " 

"  Damn  the  law.  I  say,  whoever 
runs  a  stake  through  my  father's  body, 
I'll  send  a  bullet  through  his  head.  So 
now  you  all  know  my  mind,  and  let 
him  try  it  who  likes  it." 

With  this  he  burst  out  of  the  court, 
to  the  great  dismay  of  the  foreman, 


if  you   do. 
yourselves, 
of  you  all 
through    the   old 


who,  when  he  recovered  from  his  sur- 
prise, said  in  a  tone  of  grave  impor- 
tance : — 

"  This  is  contempt  of  the  court, 
and  must  be  punished." 

The  Lieutenant,  however,  put  in  his 
veto  ;  for  with  all  his  roughness  he  did 
not  want  for  feeling,  and  the  gallantry 
of  the  young  smuggler  had  evidently 
won  his  heart. 

"  Psha  !  the  poor  fellow  only  speaks 
up  for  his  father,  and  he  has  a  right  to 
do  so." 

"  Yes,  but  with  your  leave,  Lieuten- 
ant E ," 

"  Come,  come,  Master  Denton,  I 
know  you  are  too  kind-hearted  to  hurt 
the  lad  for  such  a  trifle." 

"  Trifle  !  Do  you  call  it  a  trifle  to 
damn  the  court." 

"  Well,  call  it  what  you  will,  but  let 
the  poor  fellow  go  scot-free.  He  has 
enough  of  it  already,  I  think  ;  his 
goods  have  been  taken,  his  father  kil- 
led, and  his  sister  is  run  mad." 

"  Why,  as    you    say,     Lieutenant 

E ,  I  am  not  hard-hearted,  and — 

Oh,  Mr.  Seymour,  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  detaining  you.  We  want  your  ev- 
idence in  this  business,  merely  as  a 
matter  of  form.  You  were  present 
when  Harry  Woodriff  shot  himself. — 
Administer  the  oath  to  Mr.  Seymour." 
The  oath  was  accordingly  adminis- 
tered in  due  form,  and  I  was  reluctant- 
ly compelled  to  tell  the  whole  business, 
which  still  farther  authorized  the  little 
foreman  in  his  darling  scheme  of  bury- 
ing a  man  in  the  meeting  of  four  roads, 
and  driving  a  stake  through  his  body. 
1  do  not  believe  he  was  really  of  a  bad 
disposition,  but  this  ceremony  flattered 
his  importance,  besides  that  it  gratified 
the  appetite  for  horror  so  common  to 
all  vulgar  minds.  To  have  been  pre- 
sent at  such  a  sight,  under  any  circum- 
stances, would  have  delighted  him, 
merely  as  a  spectator  ;  but  to  have  it 
take  place  under  his  own  immediate 
auspices,  was  too  great  a  treat  to  be 
given  up  for  any  consideration  that 
Frank  or  myself  could  offer.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
thing  itself,  his  persistency  gave  him 
in  his  own  eyes  all  the  dignity  of  a 
man  resolute  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  however  unpleasant,  and  in  spite 
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©f  the  most  powerful  solicitations. 
We  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  yield 
the  point,  and  leave  the  field  to  the  lit- 
tle foreman,  who  instantly  selected  half 
a  dozen  stout  peasants  to  keep  watch 
over  the  body. 

In  coming  out  we  saw  a  knot  of 
smugglers  in  earnest  conversation  at 
the  end  of  the  street,  about  fifty  yards 
from  us.  Among  them  was  young 
Woodriff,  whose  gestures  spoke  pretty 
plainly  that  the  council  was  not  a 
peaceful  one,  and  the  Lieutenant  was 
not  slow  in  guessing  their  purpose. 

"  Do  you  see  them,  George  ?  Just 
as  I  thought: — they'll  have  a  haul  now 
at  the  old  smuggler's  body  before  night 
is  over,  and  I'll  not  stand  in  their  way 
for  any  coroner's  quest  of  them  all — 
not  I.  It's  no  seaman's  duty  to  look 
after  corpses." 

As  he  said  this,  we  came  close  upon 
the  little  party,  who  were  suddenly  si- 
lent, eyeing  us  with  looks  of  scorn  and 
sullen  hatred,  that  made  me  expect  a 
second  fray  ;  Frank,  however,  was  too 
brave  to  be  quarrelsome. 

"  You  need  not  scowl  so,  lads  ;  I 
have  only  done  my  duty,  and  mayhap 
I  may  be  sorry  to  have  it  to  do,  but 
still  it  was  my  duty,  and  I  did  it,  and 
will  do  it  again,  if  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens again.  But  that's  neither  here 
nor  there.  All  I  meant  to  say  was, 
that  I  shall  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
on  the  water  to-night  for  any  boat  that 
may,  be  coming  over  ;  and,  in  case  of 
the  worst,  I  shall  have  all  hands  aboard. 
So,  good  bye  to  you." 

u  The  Lieutenant's  a  brave  fellow 
after  all,"  said  one,  as  we  walked  off". — 

"  I  never  thought  worse  of  him,"  re- 
plied young  Harry  ;  "  but  if  I  find  out 
the  scoundrel  who  first  shot  my  father, 

b tmy  soul,  but  he's  as  dead  a  man 

as  any  that  lies  in  the  church-yard." 

"  Come  on,  George,"  cried  the  Lieu- 
tenant; "  if  I  seem  to  hear  what  these 
fellows  say,  I  must  notice  it,  and  I  don't 
wish  that,  if  I  can  help  it — poor  dev- 
ils !" 

It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  the 
day  did  not  pass  very  pleasantly,  with 
me  at  least,  who  was  not  used  to  the 
trade  of  murder,  though  on  Frank  the 
whole  business  made  very  little  im- 
pression ;  he  was  too  much  accustom- 


ed to  such  things  to  be  much  affec- 
ted by  them, — for  a  sailor's  life  is  one 
of  occurrences,  while  that  of  a  studious 
man  flows  on  so  equally,  that  a  simple 
thunder  storm  is  to  him  a  matter  of  ex- 
citement. My  brain  seemed  to  reel 
again,  and  I  was  heartily  glad  when 
eleven  o'clock  gave  me  an  excuse  for 
retiring,  for  I  was  wearied  out — mind 
and  body,  and  wished  for  nothing  so 
much  as  to  be  alone. 

It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night, 
though  as  yet  no  rain  fell ;  the  thunder 
too  rolled  fearfully,  and  the  lightning 
leapt  along  the  waters,  that  were  almost 
as  black  as  the  clouds  above  them.  I 
was  too  weary  for  sleep,  and  feeling  no 
inclination  to  toss  about  for  hours  in 
bed,  placed  myself  at  the  window  to  en- 
joy the  sublimity  of  the  tempest.  At 
any  other  time  this  splendid  scene 
would  have  been  delightful  to  me,  but 
now  it  awoke  none  of  its  usual  sympa- 
thies :  it  was  in  vain  that  I  tried  to 
give  myself  up  to  it — my  mind  was  out 
of  tune  for  such  things.  Still  I  sate 
there,  gazing  on  the  sea, — when  my 
attention  was  diverted  by  a  gentle  tap 
at  the  door,  and  ere  I  could  well  an- 
swer, it  swung  slowly  back  on  its  hin- 
ges, and  Nancy  stood  before  me,  with 
a  lamp  in  one  hand,  and  a  large  case- 
knife  in  the  other.  I  thought  she  was 
asleep,  for  her  eyes,  though  wide  open, 
were  fixed  ;  and  her  voice,  when  she 
spoke,  was  subdued  and  broken,  exact- 
ly like  one  who  talks  in  his  slumbers. 
Something,  however,  may  be  attributed 
to  the  excited  state  of  my  fancy. 

"  I  must  pass  through  your  window, 
it  opens  upon  the  lawn — for  the  front 
door  is  locked  and  the  key  taken  away 
by  the  Lieutenant,  who  is  out  at  sea  to- 
night on  the  watch  for  smugglers." 

As  she  muttered  this  indistinctly, 
she  glided  across  the  room  to  the  win- 
dow, and,  undoing  the  button  that  held 
it,  walked  slowly  out.  Still  oppressed 
with  the  idea  of  her  being  asleep,  [  made 
no  opposition,  fearing  that  she  might 
be  seriously  affected  in  health  or  mind 
by  any  sudden  attempt  to  wake  her. 
At  the  same  time  I  resolved  not  to  lose 
sight  of  her  lest  she  should  fall  into  peril 
from  the  cliff's  of  the  dykes,  and  accord- 
ingly I  followed  her  steps  at  a  short 
distance  till  we  came  to  the  public-house. 
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Late  as  the  hour  was,  the  people  had 
not  yet  gone  to  bed,  for  lights  were  shi- 
ning through  the  kitchen-window,  and 
from  the  room  immediately  over  it  came 
the  glimmer  of  a  solitary  lamp  that 
stood  on  a  table  by  the  casement. 
Hitherto  Nancy  had  gone  on  without 
taking  the  least  notice  of  my  presence, 
which  had  served  to  confirm  me  in  the 
idea  that  she  walked  in  her  sleep, — but 
now  she  turned  round  upon  me — 

il  The  Lieutenant's  wife  told  me  tru- 
ly ;  he  is  here  ;  but  not  a  word  ;  follow 
me  softly, — as  though  you  feared  to 
wake  the  dead." 

I  saw  now  that  she  was  really  awake, 
and  my  first  impulse  was  either  by  force 
or  persuasion  to  take  her  back.  And 
yet  to  what  purpose  ?  If  her  madness 
should  grow  violent  I  could  always 
overpower  her,  and  at  any  rate  we  were 
going  to,  and  not  from,  assistance.  I 
did  therefore  as  she  bade  me,  and  fol- 
lowed her  in  silence,  while  she  went 
cautiously  up  to  the  window,  and  hav- 
ing examined  what  was  passing  within 
with  all  the  deliberate  cunning  of  a  ma- 
niac, then  gently  lifted  the  latch  of  the 
door,  which  opened  into  a  narrow  brick- 
passage  to  the  left  of  the  kitchen.  At 
the  end  of  it  was  a  short  flight  of  stairs, 
and  these  led  us  into  the  room  where  I 
had  before  observed  the  lamp  was  bur- 
ning ;  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber 
was  a  plain  deal  coffin  on  tressels,  in 
which  lay  the  corpse  of  poor  Harry, 
all  but  the  face  covered  over  with  a  dir- 
ty table-cloth.  I  now  saw  plainly  that 
the  peasants  had  he'd  their  watch  be- 
low from  pure  fear  of  being  in  the  same 
room  with  the  dead,  and  a  state 
of  partial  intoxication  might  account  for 
their  having  left  the  door  open, — but  to 
what  purpose  was  this  visit  of  Nancy's? 
She  did  not  long  leave   me  in   doubt. 

"Now,  JMr.  Seymour;  you  call 
yourself  my  father's  friend  ;  you  have 
eaten  of  his  bread  ; — will  you  see  him 
hung  like  a  thief  on  a  gibbet?" 

The  strangeness  of  this  appeal  start- 
led me  so  that  I  knew  not  well  what  to 
answer.  She  repeated  the  question 
while  her  eyes  flashed  fire: 

tl  Will  you  see  him  hung  ? — hung  ? — 
hung? — You  understand  that  word,  I 
suppose." 

"  My  dear  Nancy/- — 


"  By  God's  light,  coward,  I  have  a 
mind  to  put  this  knife  into  you.  Don't 
you  see  he  is  their  prisoner — in  chains  ? 
— And  to-morrow  he  will  be  tried  and 
hung — Yes,  my  poor  father  will  be 
hung." 

And  in  her  changing  mood  she  wept 
and  sobbed  like  an  infant ;  this  howev- 
er did  not  last  long — 

"  But  they  shall  not — no — they  shall 
not.  Here,  take  this  knife — plunge  it 
into  him,  that  they  may  not  have  him 
alive — 'tis  a  hard  task  for  a  daughter, 
and  since  you  are  here  take  it  and  stab 
him  as  he  sleeps — mind  you  do  not 
wake  hirn  though — stab  home — no 
half-work — home  to  the  heart — you 
know  where  it  is — Here,  here." 

She  placed  my  hand  upon  her  heart 
as  if  to  show  me  where  to  strike — I  drew 
back  shuddering. 

"  Coward  ! — But  you  shall  do  it — 
it  is  a  task  of  your  own  seeking — you 
came  here  of  your  own  free  will — I  did 
not  ask  you  to  follow  me — and  you  shall 
do  it !" 

I  knew  not  what  to  say  or  do,  and 
for  a  moment  thought  of  flinging  my- 
self upon  her  to  force  away  the  knife, 
when  I  heard  a  scuffle  below.  A  few 
blows  were  exchanged,  a  single  pistol- 
shot  discharged,  and  immediately  after 
was  the  tramp  of  feet  upon  the  stairs. 
Nancy  uttered  a  loud  shriek — 

"  They  are  here  !" 

Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered  than 
she  rushed  up  to  the  coffin,  and  ere  I 
could  prevent  her,  plunged  the  knife 
twice  or  thrice  into  the  dead  body.  In 
the  same  instant  the  room  was  filled 
with  smugglers,  headed  by  young 
Woodriff,  who  was  astonished  as  well 
he  might  be,  at  the  extraordinary  scene 
before  him. 

"Mr.  Seymour! — Nance  too!  — 
Poor  girl ! — But  we  have  no  time  for 
talking,  so  all  hands  to  work  and  help 
bear  off  the  old  man  to  the  boat — we'll 
soon  have  him  in  five  fathoms  water 
out  of  the  reach  of  these  b d  har- 
pies." 

"  My  father  ! — You  shall  not  take 
my  father  from  me  !" — shrieked  the 
poor  maniac. 

"  Be  quiet,  Nance  ! — Gently,  lads, 
down  the  stair-case — look  to  our  Nance, 
Mr.  Seymour — gently,  lads — I'd  soon* 
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er  knock  twenty  living  men  on  the  head 
than  hear  one  blow  given  to  a  dead 
one." 

So  saying,  and  having  again  briefly 
entreated  my  care  of  his  sister,  he  fol- 
lowed the  corpse  out,  while  the  unfor- 
tunate maniac,  quite  contrary  to  my  ex- 
pectations made  no  farther  opposition. 
She  leant  for  a  time  against  the  window 
without  speaking  a  word,  and  when  I 
tried  to  persuade  her  to  return,  very 
calmly  replied, — "  with  all  my  heart. 
To  what  purpose  should  I  stay  here 
since  they  have  taken  my  father  from 
me  ?  They'll  hang  him  now,  and  I  can- 
not help  it." 

"  My  poor  girl,  your  father  is  dead." 

Nancy  smiled  contemptuously,  and, 
passing  her  hand  across  her  brow  as  if 
exhausted,  said,  "  I  am  ready  to  faint ; 
will  you  be  kind  enough  to  fetch  me  a 
glass  of  water." 

She  did,  indeed,  seem  ready  to  drop, 
and  I  went  down  into  the  kitchen  to 
fetch  the  water.  Seven  or  eight  smug- 
glers were  there  keeping  watch  over 
the  peasants,  and  the  sentinel,  mistak- 
ing me  for  an  enemy,  levelled  his  pistol 
at  my  head  ;  but  the  priming  flashed  in 
the  pan,  and,  before  he  could  repeat 
the  attack,  an  old  man,  who  had  often 
seen  me  with  Frank,  stepped  between 
us  just  in  good  time  to  save  me  by  his 
explanation. 

Upon  telling  him  my  purpose  he 
directed  rae  to  the  well  in  the  yard,  at 
the  same  time  putting  a  lantern  into 
my  hand  with  a  caution  to  "  look  to  the 
rotting  tackling." — A  caution  that  was 
not  given  without  good  reason,  for  the 
wood-work  round  the  well  was  so  de- 
cayed that  it  would  scarcely  bear  the 
action  of  the  cylinder. 

In  a  few  minutes  1  had  drawn  up 
the  bucket,  and  hastened  back  to  Nan- 
cy with  a  jug  full  of  the  water.     To 


my  great  surprise  she  was  gone,  and 
I  now  saw — too  late  indeed, — that  her 
request  for  water  was  merely  a  trick  to 
get  rid  of  me,  that  she  might  the  better 
escape,  though,  what  her  farther  object 
in  it  might  be,  1  could  not  possibly  di- 
vine. It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  I  learnt  this  too  ;  for  on  looking 
out  of  the  window,  I  saw  her,  with  the 
lamp  still  in  her  hand,  pushing  out  to 
sea  in  a  small  skiff,  that  was  half  afloat, 
and  held  only  by  a  thin  cable.  How 
she  contrived  to  throw  off  the  rope  I 
know  not,  but  she  did  contrive  it — 
perhaps  she  had  the  knife  with  her,  and 
cut  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  she  was 
pushing  off  amidst  the  breakers  that 
burst  about  her  most  tremendously, 
and  kept  up  a  most  violent  surf  for  at 
least  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Was 
not  this  under  the  idea  of  rescuing  her 
father  ? 

In  an  instant  I  gave  the  alarm,  and 
the  smugglers,  leaving  the  peasants  to 
do  their  worst,  hurried  off  with  me  to 
the  beach.  Nancy  was  now  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  shore  in  the 
midst  of  a  furious  surge,  for  though  it 
was  too  dark  to  see  her,  the  glimmer 
of  the  lamp  was  visible  every  now  and 
then  as  the  boat  rose  upon  the  waters. 

«  By  G — d  !  it's  of  no  use,"  said 
the  old  smuggler, — "  No  skiff  can  get 
through  them  breakers." 

"  Well,  but  she  has." 

"  Not  yet,  Master — see — the  light's 
gone —  it's  all  up  with  her  now." 

The  light  had  indeed  gone,  and  not 
as  before  to  rise  again  with  the  rise  of 
the  waters.  Minute  after  minute 
elapsed,  and  still  all  was  dark  upon  the 
waves, — and  the  next  morning  the 
corpse  of  INancy  Woodriff  was  found 
on  the  sands,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  place  where  she  had  first  pushed 
off  amid  the  breakers. 
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FAREWELL  TO  MY  FRIENDS. 

Oh  !  wear  no  mourning'  weeds  for  me,  when  I  am  laid  i'the  ground  ; 
Oh  !  shed  no  tears  for  one  whose  sleep  will  then  be  sweet  and  sound 
Only,  my  fiiends  !  do  this  for  me — pluck  many  a  pale  primrose, 
And  strew  them  on  my  shroud,  before  the  coffin  lid  they  close. 

And  lay  the  heartease  on  my  breast,  meet  emblem  there  'twill  be  • 
And  place  within  my  hand  a  branch  of  fragrant  rosemary. 
And  by  the  buried  bones  of  those,  whom  living,  I  loved  best, 
See  me  at  last  laid  quietly,  then  leave  me  to  my  rest  : 

And  when  the  church-bell  tolls  for  me  its  last  long  heavy  knell-^- 
As  the  deep  murmur  dies  away,  bid  me  a  kind  farewell. 
And  stay — methinks  there's  something  yet  I'd  fain  request  of  ye-— 
Something  I'd  bid  ye  comfort,  keep,  or  love,  for  love  of  me. 

My  nurse  ! — Oh  she  will  only  wait  till  I  am  fast  asleep  ; 

Then  close  beside  me,  stealthily  to  her  own  pillow  creep. 

My  dog  ! — poor  fellow  ! — let  him  not  know  hunger,  hardship,  wrong — 

But  he  is  old  and  feeble  too,  he  will  not  miss  me  long. 

My  dwelling  ! — that  will  pass  away  to  those,  when  I  am  gone, 
Will  rase  the  lovely  edifice  to  its  foundation  stone. 
My  flowers  ! — that  in  deep  loneliness  have  been  as  friends  to  me — 
My  garden — that,  let  run  to  waste,  a  common  field  will  be. 

My  picture  ! — that's  already  yours,  resemblance  true,  ye  say  ; 
Oh  !  true  indeed — a  thing  of  dust,  that  vanisheth  away. 
My  harp  ! — but  that's  a  fairy  gift  I  can  bequeath  to  none — 
Unearthly  hands  will  take  it  back,  when  the  last  strain  is  done. 

So  then,  I've  nothing  more  to  ask,  and  little  left  to  give  ; 

And  yet  I  know  in  your  kind  hearts  my  memory  will  live. 

And  so  farewell,  my  dear  good  friends  !    And  farewell,  world  !  to  thee — 

I  part  with  some  in  love — with  all  in  peace  and  charity . 


SCOTTISH   SONG. 

BY     ALLAN     CUNNINGHAM. 

Thou  hast  vow'd  by  thy  faith,  my  Jeanie,  Thy  white  arm  wad  be  a  pillow  to  me, 

By  that  pretty  white  hand  of  thine,  Far  softer  than  the  down  ; 

And  by  all  the  low'ring  stars  of  heaven,  And  love  wad  winnow  o'er  us    his  kind 

That  thou  wad  aye  be  mine  ;  wings, 

And  I  have  sworn  by  my  faith,  my  Jeanie,  And  sweetly  we'd  sleep,  and  soun'  : 

And  by  that  kind  heart  of  thine,  Come  here  to  me,  thou  lass  whom  I  love, 

By  all  the  stars  sown  thick  o'er  heaven,  Come  here  and  kneel  wi'  me  ; 

That  thou  shalt  aye  be  mine.  The  morning  is  full  of  the  presence  of  God, 

And  I  cannot  pray  but  wi'  thee. 

Foul  fa'  the  hand  wad  loose  sic  band,  The  wind  fa  gwefit  a  the  new  flo 

And  the  heart  wad  part  sic  love  ;  The  wee  birds  &-      soft  on  the  treCj 

But  there  is  nae  hand  can  loose  the  band,  0ur      deman  sits  in  the  bonny  sunshi„e, 

But  the  finger  of  H.m  above  ^  &  w    he  au,d  bodie  fa  he  . 

Though  the  wee  wee  cot  maun  be  my  bield,  The  faeuk  ^  be    ta,eQ    whea  he    comes 

Andmycloth.ngeensaemean,  Wi' the  holy  psalmodie  ;  [name, 

I  should  lap  up  r.ch  in  the  faulds  of  love,  And  j  wiU      ^ak  of  thee  wheQ  x 

Heaven  s  armfu  of  my  Jean.  And  thou  maun  k  of  me 
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THE  FARMER  AND  THE  COUNSELLOR. 

A  Counsel  in  the  Common  Pleas,  "  Officer  !"  cried  the  legal  elf, 

Who  was  esteem'd  a  mighty  wit,  Piqued  at  the  laugh  against  himself, 

Upon  the  strength  of  a  chance  hit  "  Do  pray  keep  silence  down  below  there. 

Amid  a  thousand  flippancies,  Now  look  at  me,  clown,  and  attend, 

And  his  occasional  bad  jokes  Have    I    not    seen    you    somewhere, 
In  bullying,  bantering,  browbeating,  friend?" — 

Ridiculing  and  maltreating  "  Yees — very  like — I  often  go  there." 

Women  or  other  timid  folks, 

In  a  late  cause  resolved  to  hoax 

A  clownish  Yorkshire  farmer — one  "  Our  rustic's  waggish — quite  laconic," 

Who  by  his  uncouth    look  and  gait,  The  counsel  cried  with  grin  sardonic  ; — 

Appear'd  expressly  meant  by  fate  "  I  wish  1  'd  known  this  prodigy, 

For  being  quizz'd  and  play'd  upon.  This  genius  of  the  clods,  when  I 

On  circuit  was  at  York  residing. — 

So  having  tipp'd  the  wink  to  those  Now,  Farmer,  do  for  once  speak  true, 

In  the  back  rows,  Mind,  you  're  on  oath,  so  tell  me,  you 

Who  kept  their  laughter  bottled  down  Who  doubtless  think  yourself  so  clever, 

Until  our  wag  should  draw  the  cork,  Are  there  as  many  fools  as  ever 

He  smiled  jocosely  on  the  clown,  In  the  West  Riding  ?" 

And  went  to  work. 

"  Why  noa,  Sir,  no  ;  we've  got  our  share, 

''•  Well,  Farmer  Numscull,  how  go  calves       But  not  so  many  as  when  you  were  there, 
at  York  ?" 
"  Why — not,  Sir,  as  they  do  wi'  you, 
But  on  four  legs  instead  of  two." 


IT'S  HAME  AND  IT'S  HAME. 

BY    ALLAN    CCNNINGHAM. 

The  following  Song  is  noticed  in  the  introduction  to  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel, 
and  part  of  it  is  sung  by  Richie  Moniplies.  It  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  lips 
of  a  Scottish  Jacobite  exile.     The  chorus  is  old. 

1. 

It's  hame  and  it's  hame,  hame  fain  would  I  be, 

O,  hame,  hame,  hame  to  my  ain  countree  ; 
There's  an  eye  that  ever  weeps,  and  a  fair  face  will  be  fain, 
As  I  pass  through   Annan-water  with  my  bonnie  bands  again  ; 
When  the  flower  is  in  the  bud,  and  the  leaf  upon  the  tree,  ■ 

The  lark  shall  sing  me  hame  in  my  ain  countree. 

2. 

It's  hame  and  it's  hame,  hame  fain  would  I  be, 

O  hame,  hame,  hame  to  my  ain  countree  ; 
The  green  leaf  of  loyalty's  beginning  for  to  fa', 
The  bonnie  white  rose  it  is  withering  and  a', 
But  I'll  water 't  with  the  blood  of  usurping  tyrannie, 
And  green  it  will  grow  in  my  ain  countree. 

3. 

It's  hame  and  it's  hame,  hame  fain  I  would  be, 

O  hame,  hame,  hame  to  my  ain  countree  ; 
There's  nought  now  from  ruin  my  countree  can  save 
But  the  keys  of  kind   heaven  to  open  the  grave, 
That  all  the  noble  martyrs  who  died  for  loyallie 
May  rise  again  and  fight  for  their  ain  countree. 

4. 

It's  hame  and  it's  hame,  hame  fain  would  I  be, 

O  hame,  hame.  hame  to  my  ain  countree  ; 
The  great  now  are  gane  a'  who  ventured  to  save, 
The  new  grass  is  growing  aboon  their  blood}'  grave, 
But  the  Sun  through  the   mirk  blinks  blythe  in  my  ee, 
1 11  shine  on  ye  yet  in  your  ain  countree. 
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NORWAY. 

[for  the  following  short,  but  agreeable  account  of  an  excursion  into  the  interi- 
rior  of  Noneay,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Bullock  ;  whose  object,  the  procur- 
ing of  a  herd  of  Rein-deer,*  will  explain  several  of  the  allusions  in  his  letter,  which 
contains  as  natural  and  spirited  a  sketch  of  the  Country  and  its  inhabitants  as  we  have 
ever  seen  comprised  within  so  small  a  compass,  and  presented  in  so  unaffected  a  form.] 


Dear- 


Roraas,  March  8,  1822. 


A  SI  imagined  a  detailed  account  of 
"^^  my  route  from  Christiana  to  this 
place  would  be  neither  amusing  nor 
interesting,  I  shall  only  remark  that  I 
performed  the  journey  in  four  days,  the 
first  two  on  horseback  ;  and  after- 
wards in  sledges  which  1  think  a  pleas- 
ant mode  of  conveyance.  On  the 
evening  of  the  first,  and  morning  of 
the  second  day,  I  passed  a  part  of 
Lake  Moisen,  the  largest  body  of 
fresh  water  in  Norway,  and  I  believe 
upwards  of  80  miles  long,  though  not 
more  than  7  broad.  I  several  times 
left  the  road,  and  followed  for  miles 
the  course  of  the  Glomme,  a  rapid  riv- 
er, but  at  this  time  hard  frozen  ;  and 
on  Sunday  evening  last  I  arrived  at 
Roraas  in  good  health  and  spirits. 

My  first  inquiries,  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, were  for  the  Laplanders,  or,  as 
they  are  here  called,  Fins.  There 
were  none  in  the  town,  but  I  was  in- 
formed that  at  Northveigan,  about  24 
miles  distant,  I  should  find  eight  coys 
or  houses.  I  immediately  determined 
to  visit  them,  and  for  that  purpose  laid 
in  a  stock  of  brand)'  and  tobacco,  with- 
out which,  I  was  given  to  understand, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  conclude  any 
kind  of  a  bargain  with  them  ;  and 
having  engaged  a  guide  with  a  couple 
of  sledges,  I  set  out  early  on  Tuesday 
morning,  accompanied  by  my  Inter- 
preter. Our  way  lay  up  a  small  river 
which  runs  from  the  great  Lake  Ore- 
sund,  and  there  being  but  little  snow 
upon  the  ice,  we  found  the  travelling 
delightful.  The  morning  was  ex- 
tremely cold,  but,  wrapt  in  my  rein- 
skin  coat,  wolf  gloves,  fin  shoes,  and 
large  boots,  I  felt  as  warm  and  com- 
fortable as  if  seated  beside  a  good  fire 
in  London.  We  had  proceeded  about 
six  miles,  when  my  guide  pointed  out 


a  party  of  Fins,  with  their  sledges  and 
deer,  coming  towards  us.  So  great 
was  ray  anxiety  to  meet  them,  that  I 
put  my  horse  into  a  full  gallop,  and  in 
a  few  moments  put  myself  into  the 
snow  by  upsetting  my  sledge  ;  this  a 
little  cooled  my  ardour,  and  I  thought 
it  prudent,  on  regaining  my  seat,  to 
proceed  at  a  more  moderate  pace. 

The  Fin  party  consisted  of  six  men 
and  four  women  ;  they  all  saluted  me 
by  taking  off  their  caps,  and  seemed  not 
a  little  astonished  at  finding  a  person 
amongst  them  who  could  neither  speak 
Norwegian  nor  Finish.  On  my  Inter- 
preter's telling  them  I  was  an  English- 
man from  London,  and  the  person  with 
whom  Jans  and  his  wife  lived,  they  all 
at  once  exclaimed — "  Ya  so,  Jans  an 
Caren,  ya  so,  ya  so."  Caren's  broth- 
er was  one  of  the  party,  but  like  the 
rest,  made  few  enquiries  after  her. 

On  my  asking  if  they  had  any  deer 
to  sell,  they  wished  to  know  if  we  had 
not  a  dram  to  give  them  :  this  we  re- 
fused, as  we  could  not  get  to  it  without 
great  trouble  ;  upon  which  a  Swedish 
Fin  said,  he  could  not  think  what  kind 
of  people  we  were,  not  to  have  so 
much  as  a  drop  of  brandy. 

The  deer,  when  we  met,  seemed  in 
the  last  stage  of  exhaustion,  their 
tongues  hanging  out  and  panting  as  if 
ready  to  drop,  but  upon  the  signal  be- 
ing given,  they  instantly  set  off  at  a 
long  swinging  trot,  and  their  drivers 
sprung  dextrously  to  their  seats.  I 
observed  that  in  consequence  of  the 
sledges  being  laden,  both  men  and  wo- 
men sat  astride  on  them.  After 
watching  their  progress  for  a  few  min- 
utes we  again  renewed  our  journey, and 
in  a  short  time  arrived  at  a  farm-house, 
where  we  stopped  to  feed  our  horses. 
Nailed  over  the  door,  T  with  grief  of 
heart  saw  a  pair  of  the    Red-throated 


*  See  Atb.  vol.x.  p.  206 
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Diver,  and  on  going  in  found  a  string 
of  their  eggs,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
great  Cock  of  the  wood  and  Ptarmagan. 
Here  we  got  excellent  boiled  milk  and 
flap  bread  ;  having  partaken  of  which 
and  refreshed  our  horses,  we  again  set 
out  for  Northveigan. 

As  we  advanced  we  found  the  snow 
deeper,  and  the  track  we  were  to  fol- 
low scarce  discernible.  Upon  hearing 
my  Interpreter  call  out,  I  looked  back, 
and  could  but  just  see  his  hat  and  his 
horse's  tail  ;  he  had  gone  too  near  the 
edge  of  the  path,  his  horse  missed  its 
footing,  fell  headlong  into  the  soft  snow, 
and  dragged  driver  and  sledge  after 
him  :  they  were  not  without  some  dif- 
ficulty extricated  from  their  disagreea- 
ble situation.  This  accident  made  us 
more  careful,  and  we  proceeded  so 
slowly  that  it  was  near  12  o'clock  be- 
fore we  arrived  at  some  houses,  three 
miles  distant  from  the  place  of  our  des- 
tination. Here  we  found  the  wife  of 
the  person  at  whose  abode  we  were  to 
stop,  who,  having  heard  that  one  of 
her  neighbour's  cows  was  sick,  had 
come  over  in  her  sheas  or  snow-skates 
to  see  the  patient.  When  she  under- 
stood we  were  to  be  her  visitors,  she 
gave  her  sheas  to  our  guide,  and  put- 
ting on  her  jacket  of  rein  calf-skin, 
took  her  station  behind  my  sledge.  I 
offered  her  my  seat,  but  she  would  by 
no  means  accept  of  it.  After  passing 
an  arm  of  Lake  Oresund,  our  road  lay 
through  a  wood,  trackless  as  if  no  foot 
had  passed  it  for  ages,  though  our  Host- 
ess had  gone  that  way  in  the  morning, 
and  no  snow  had  fallen  in  the  interval; 
but  the  wind  drifting  the  lighter  parti- 
cles of  that  already  fallen,  soon  fills  up 
all  traces  of  those  who  traverse  these 
wintry  deserts. 

On  my  arrival  1  presented  a  letter 
from  the  Director  of  the  copper-works 
at  Roraas  to  the  burly  looking  master 
of  Northveigan  :  who,  though  his 
dress  and  general  appearance  remind- 
ed me  strongly  of  the  hero  of  Old 
Mortality,  was  as  good-natured  a  sim- 
ple fellow  as  I  ever  met  with. 

After  having  set  before  us  boiled  fish, 
called  Seak,  caught  in  the  neighbour- 
ing lake,  he  offered  to  accompany  us 
to  the  Fins,  who  were   sitting  (as  it  is 
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here  termed)  about  three  miles  distant. 
I  was  too  anxious  to  get  amongst  these 
extraordinary  people  to  refuse  his  of- 
fer. Having  taken  off  my  large  boots, 
retaining  only  a  pair  of  shoes  made  of 
rein-skin,  we  set  out,  taking  with  us  a 
small  keg  of  brandy,  which  we  deter- 
mined to  administer  as  sparingly  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  without  which  it  was  need- 
less to  go,  if  we  expected  to  be  treated 
civilly.  After  a  little  more  than  an 
hour's  walk,  the  barking  of  three  or 
four  small  dogs  informed  us  we  were 
approaching  the  Coy,  and  a  few  min- 
utes afterwards,  a  full  chorus  of  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  curs  welcom- 
ed us  to  the  abodes  of  these  children 
of  nature.  At  first  I  only  observed 
one  man,  standing  with  his  hands 
thrust  into  the  breast  of  his  Mud,  or 
upper  garment  :  seeing  we  were  stran- 
gers, he  busied  himself  in  driving  away 
the  swarm  of  dogs  which  surrounded 
us,  and  invited  us  into  his  coy  (I  was 
going  to  say,  but  I  think  improperly, 
as  every  house  contains  three  and  oft- 
en four  large  families).  On  entering 
we  found  several  women  at  work, 
some  making  purses,  others  clothes,  a 
couple  dressing  skins,  and  two  or  three 
men  lolling  on  the  reindeers'  hides 
spread  for  the  purpose  of  sitting  or 
sleeping  on.  They  immediately  mov- 
ed to  make  room  for  us,  and  one  of  the 
women  prepared  a  seat  for  me,  by 
covering  her  work-box  with  a  skin  ; 
but  this  place  of  honour  I  was  soon 
obliged  to  relinquish  ;  being  raised  by 
it  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  I  was 
under  tha  necessity  of  bending  for 
ward,  which  brought  my  face  so  much 
over  the  fire  that  my  eyes  would  have 
been  great  sufferers  had  I  maintained 
my  post.  By  pushing  the  box  from 
under  me,  and  putting  myself  on  a  lev- 
el with  the  inhabitants  of  the  mansion, 
I  found  my  situation  much  more  com- 
fortable. Accustomed  as  I  had  been 
to  the  Fins,  and  acquainted  as  I  was 
with  their  manner  of  living,  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  I  could  bring  myself 
to  think  the  miserable  hut  in  which  I 
was  seated,  was  not  rather  a  tempora- 
ry retreat  from  the  storm  which  had 
just  arisen,  than  the  chosen  residence 
of  the    beings  who    surrounded  me. 
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After  observing  the  women  a  short 
time,  who,  without  taking  much  notice 
of  us,  continued  their  occupations,  I 
made  my  survey  of  the  house,  which 
I  think  worthy  of  particular  descrip- 
tion. It  was  in  shape  a  cone,  1 4  feet 
in  diameter,  and  six  fret  high  ;  it  was 
therefore  impossible  to  stand  upright, 
except  under  the  centre,  which  you 
know,  is  always  occupied  by  the  fire. 
The  supports  are  six  or  eight  birch 
poles  joined  at  the  top.  and  fastened 
into  the  ground  ;  over  these  are  placed 
the  trunks  of  small  firs  or  pines,  split 
down  the  middle,  with  their  bark  side 
outward  ;  these  reach  within  about  a 
foot  of  the  top,  so  as  to  leave  an  open- 
ing for  the  escape  of  the  smoke  ;  the 
crevices  are  then  stopped  with  moss 
and  birch  twigs  ;  over  this  is  spread  a 
quantity  of  small  branches,  pine  or  fir, 
and  the  whole  covered  well  with  snow. 
The  door-way  is  so  extremely  small, 
that  even  a  moderate  sized  person  has 
difficulty  in  creeping  in.  The  door  it- 
self is  simply  a  piece  of  wadmul  cloth, 
often  barely  large  enough  to  cover  the 
aperture  it  is  designed  to  close.  They 
keep  it  extended  by  two  strips  of  wood 
placed  across  it,  and  are  always  careful 
to  shut  it,  as  its  being  left  open  causes 
so  great  a  draft,  as  to  fill  the  coy  with 
the  ashes  suffered  to  accumulate  in  the 
fire-place. 

Their  furniture  was  quite  as  simple 
as  their  mansion,  and  'consisted  of 
three  iron  and  two  brass  pots,  two  iron 
bars  hung  Iron)  the  roof  /'or  the  pur- 
pose of  suspending  the  pans  over  the 
fire  ;  from  eight  to  ten  wooden  bowls 
and  ladles  ;  spoons  of  reih-deer's  horn, 
wood,  and  one  of  silver,  of  a  very  an- 
tique form  and  workmanship  ;  two 
small  silver  cups  for  brandy  ;  a  kind 
of  fork,  the  handle  about  two  feet  long, 
with  two  curved  prongs  about  two 
inches  long,  not  placed  at  the  end,  but 
protruding  from  the  side,  used  for  tak- 
ing the  meat  from  the  pot ;  leather 
bags  for  putting  their  bowls  into ; 
and  every  lady  a  work-box,  finely  or- 
namented with  iron,  and  a  lock  and 
key.  Round  the  fire  is  a  circle  of 
stones,  some  large,  others  small,  with- 
out the  smallest  attention  paid  to  their 
arrangement ;  from  these  stones  to  the 
side  of  the  coy  is  spread  with  fine  birch 


branches,  which,  deer-skins  being  laid 
over  them,  serve  for  beds  and  seats. 

J  must  next  describe  to  you  what  I 
think  1  may  properly  call  a  Lapland 
Store-house  :  This  is  a  rude  uncovered 
kind  of  stage,  raised  about  seven  feet 
from  the  ground,  generally  ten  feet 
long,  and  from  three  to  four  wide,  com- 
posed of  rough  birch  poles,  commonly 
supported  at  one  end  by  a  couple  of 
trees,  at  the  other  by  crooked  pieces  of 
birch ',  on  it  they  lay  their  large 
sledges,  which  serve  them  as  cup- 
boards. They  are  usually  covered, 
and  some  of  them  have  locks  ;  in  these 
are  kept  salt  herrings,  of  which  the 
natives  seem  particularly  fond  ;  meal ; 
at  times,  as  a  great  luxury,  a  few  cakes 
of  rye  or  barley  ;  salt  ;  their  clothes, 
any  garments  manufactured  for  sale, 
dressed  skins,  &c.  &c.  On  the  trees 
and  poles  which  support  them,  they 
hang  their  venison,  bridles,  harness, 
and  guns.  The  driving  sledges  are 
always  put  up  as  soon  as  brought  in,  to 
prevent  the  loops  (made  of  sinews, 
fastened  in  their  sides  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  the  cord  through  which  la- 
ces the  covering  of  the  sledge)  being- 
gnawed  by  the  dogs. 

The  deer  not  being  at  home,  I  could 
make  no  bargain  respecting  them  ;  but 
the  people  promised  te-bave  them  from 
the  hills  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
morning,  and  to  bring  sledges  to  North- 
veigan  to  take  us  up  to  the  coy.  Be- 
fore we  descended,  I  bought  some 
spoons  made  of  rein-deer's  horn  ;  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
girls  to  part  with  them,  as  they  had 
received  them  from  their  sweethearts — 
as  few  or  none  of  the  married  women 
possessed  any.  I  suppose  husbands 
found  the  making  of  them  too  trouble- 
some. We  also  visited  a  poor  fellow 
who  was'  sick :  we  found  him  in  a 
small  coy,  not  more  than  10  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  very  low  ;  he  was  ex- 
tremely weak,  would  not  touch  brandy, 
(this  I  was  told  was  a  very  bad  sign) 
but  he  gladly  received  a  loaf  of  rye 
bread,  in  return  for  which  he  gave  me 
a  fresh  deer's  tongue  ;  I  offered  to  pay 
him,  but  he  would  by  no  means  accept 
of  money,  On  our  return  we  found 
the  farm-house  put  in  order,  the  floor 
strewed  with  pine  leaves,  (a  common 
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custom)  which  gave  an  agreeable 
odour  ;  indeed  every  thing  shewed  an 
attention  to  cleanliness  and  comfort 
which  would  be  looked  for  in  vain  in 
the  west  of  Norway.  We  had  excel- 
lent coffee,  good  cream,  and  boiled 
milk  ;  and  our  Landlady  did  not  lick 
the  spoons,  by  way  of  cleaning  them, 
as  is  often  practised  in  other  parts  of 
this  country.  My  bed  was  also  clean, 
and  I  slept  soundly  until  awoke  in  the 
morning  by  the  howling  of  a  storm  of 
wind  and  snow,  which  raged  for  some 
time  with  such  violence,  that  I  thought 
it  impossible  any  thing  could  with- 
stand it ;  the  house  literally  shook,  and 
from  the  noise  made  by  the  windows,  I 
expected  to  see  them  desert  their  case- 
ments ;  the  snow  was  drifted  along  in 
such  volumes  as  to  render  impercepti- 
ble even  large  objects  at  the  distance  of 
50  yards  ;  the  lake  in  the  front  of  the 
house,  upwards  of  a  mile  broad,  and 
double  that  length,  was  completely 
cleared  of  the  snow  which  the  day  be- 
fore had  lain  on  its  icy  surface  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet ;  the  tops  of  many 
hills  were  left  bare,  and  several  large 
firs  and  pines  were  torn  up.  Our 
Host  told  me  it  would  be  much  worse 
up  in  the  fields,  and  that  I  must  not 
expect  the  Fins,  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  find  the  deer.  This 
intelligence  put  me  a  little  out  of  spir- 
its, but  not  sufficiently  so  to  spoil  my 
breakfast,  which  consisted  of  coffee 
and  eggs  and  a  roasted  Rein  tongue. 
I  never  eat  any  thing  liner  than  the 
last-mentioned  article,  which  was  ex- 
tremely rich  and  full  of  gravy. 

After  I  had  finished  my  repast  I  was 
shown  the  stable,  and  from  thence  con- 
ducted to  the  cow-house,  which  was 
very  neat  and  commodious.  I  thought 
this  an  excellent  opportunity  of  inqui- 
ring into  the  truth  of  a  statement  made 
by  some  travellers  in  this  part  of  Nor- 
way :  I  allude  to  their  feeding  the  cows 
in  winter  with  horse-dung.  As  1  did 
not  perfectly  believe  it,  I  felt  a  little 
hesitation  in  asking  the  question,  for, 
if  the  custom  did  not  exist,  I  thought 
they  might  conceive  I  meant  to  affront 
them.  I  was  soon  however  relieved, 
by  seeing  the  girl  who  attends  them 
place  a  tub  full  of  this  sweet  commod- 
ity before  one  of  the  cows,  which  be- 


gan instantly  to  devour  it.  When  I 
told  them  such  a  circumstance  would 
scarcely  be  believed  in  England,  they 
were  greatly  surprised,  said  the  cows 
would  not  milk  so  well  without  it,  and 
wondered  we  did  not  give  it  to  them. 
To  show  me  they  were  fond  of  it,  the 
tub  was  taken  away  ;  upon  which  col- 
ly turned  round,  and  begged  its  return 
in  accents  too  plain  to  be  misunder- 
stood. Moss  (rein  moss)  and  hay 
were  given  her,  but  she  touched  neith- 
er until  the  vessel  containing  this  fa- 
vourite repast  had  been  restored  and 
completely  emptied. 

About  this  time  the  storm  abated,and 
the  farmer's  son,  a  fine  lad  between  10 
and  11  years  old,  having  seen  me  the 
night  before  attempting  to  use  snow- 
skates,  offered  to  teach  me  how  to 
manage  them.  We  ascended  a  small 
hill,  where  he  fastened  on  his  shoes, 
and  glided  down  like  lightning  :  in  at- 
tempting to  follow  I  was  thrown  down 
several  times  ;  but  after  an  hour's  prac- 
tice I  could  move  along  tolerably  well, 
where  the  snow  was  level.  A  man 
now  joined  us,  who  had  formerly  been 
in  a  regiment  called  Shea-leapers,  who 
in  winter  always  use  snow-shoes.  To 
oblige  me,  he  went  through  his  exercise 
on  them  :  the  manner  and  small  space 
he  occupied  in  turning  (which  is  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  difficulty  in  using 
sheas)  was  astonishing  :  he  afterwards 
went  to  the  top  of  an  eminence,  in  the 
side  of  which  was  a  perpendicular  fall 
of  7  t'aet  ;  over  which  he  glided,  pitch- 
ed upon  the  snow  beneath,  and  contin- 
ued his  rapid  course  to  the  lake  below. 
Notwithstanding  my  landlord's  prophe- 
cy to  the  contrary,  two  Fins,  with  as 
many  sledges  and  deer,  now  arrived.  I 
lost  no  time  in  preparing  to  accompany 
them  :  in  a  few  minutes  1  was  seated 
in  one  of  the  sledges  (here  called  chari- 
ots, as  skin  was  spread  below  and  an- 
other covered  me  ;)  I  was  then  laced 
in  so  tight  as  to  prevent  all  danger  of 
falling,  or  indeed  getting  out.  My  in- 
terpreter, with  the  necessary  spirituous 
supplies,  and  some  bread  and  milk  for 
the  sick  man,  occupied  the  other.  I 
supposed  we  were  now  ready  to  start, 
but  I  found  our  coachmen  (like  their 
brethren  in  all  countries)  could  not  set 
out  until  they  had  taken  their  morning's 
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dram  ;  this  being  complied  with,  the 
deer  were  attached  to  the  sledges,  on  to 
which  sprang  our  drivers,  seating  them- 
selves astride  our  legs  ;  the  signal  was 
given,  and  oft' we  went  at  a  full  gallop, 
notwithstanding  the  first  part  of  our 
road  was  up  a  very  steep  ascent.  On 
arriving  at  the  top  we  halted  a  few  mo- 
ments; the  poor  animals  panted  much, 
and  eat  a  great  quantity  of  snow.  We 
had  now  a  declivity  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  down  which  the  deer  rushed 
with  great  impetuosity  ;  the  surface  of 
the  snow  was  very  uneven,  and  in  pla- 
ces where  drifts  had  accumulated  we 
passed  over  perpendicular  descents  of 
from  three  to  four  feet,  but  this  did  not 
in  the  least  incommode  either  deer  or 
driver.  With  the  exception  of  the 
slope  above  mentioned,  the  route  we  fol- 
lowed was  up  a  regular  ascent  of  full 
three  miles  which  we  performed  in  25 
minutes.  On  my  arrival  I  took  a  sur- 
vey of  what  I  must  call  a  Fin  town,  it 
being  as  large  a  collection  of  houses  as 
are  commonly  erected  in  one  place  by 
this  wandering  people; — it  consisted  of 
four  huts  similar  to  the  one  I  have  al- 
ready described,  situated  in  two  small 
hollows  on  the  side  of  the  mighty  moun- 
tain Veigan,  whose  snow-covered  top 
was  seen  far  above  mingling  with  the 
clouds.  Each  coy  had  one  or  more 
store-houses  attached  to  it ;  these  were 
now  decorated  with  the  joints  of  several 
deer  just  slaughtered,  and  made  almost 
as  fine  a  show  as  our  butchers'  shops  at 
Christmas.  But  by  far  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  sight  was  the  deer, 
upwards  of  1500  in  number,  many  of 
them  retaining  their  large  horns,  which 
add  so  much  to  their  appearance,  others 
decorated  with  bells,  for  in  a  flock  of 
this  extent  it  is  necessary  to  have  many 
captains  or  leaders.  I  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  (though  certainly  pro- 
per) that  they  were  principally  females 
who  bore  the  bell.  The  women  in 
their  fine  calf  pelisses,  and  quite  clean, 
(this  you  will  be  surprised  at,  but  it  is 
no  less  true)  were  walking  amongst  the 
herd,  and  added  much  to  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  scene.  I  must  here 
remark  (several  ladies  in  London  hav- 
ing said  they  were  sure  Caren's  pelisse 
was  made  after  an  English  pattern,  and 
that  a  fashionable  one)  that  these  were 


in  quite  as  good  a  style,  and  made,  in 
my  opinion,  far  from  an  inelegant  ap- 
pearance. Having  for  some  time  con- 
templated with  great  pleasure  the  ob- 
jects which  surrounded  me,  I  attempt- 
ed to  make  a  bargain  for  some  of  the 
deer,  but  none  of  the  Fins  would  under- 
take to  deliver  them  at  Drontheim  or 
even  Roraas  ;  and  indeed  few  seemed 
inclined  to  part  with  them;  the  great- 
est number  I  could  get  from  one  person 
was  five.  When  I  told  them  50  was 
the  smallest  number  I  would  purchase, 
they  said  it  was  impossible  to  sell  so 
many  poor  creatures,  but  advised  me 
to  speak  to  a  man  whose  coy  I  had 
not  yet  visited.  I  desired  he  might  be 
fetched,  but  was  informed  if  I  had  any 
thing  to  propose  I  must  go  to  him. 
With  this  I  immediately  complied. 
On  my  arriving  at  his  hut,  I  found  my 
lord  reclining  between  a  couple  of 
deer-skins  :  when  I  entered  he  scarce 
moved,  pointed  out  a  place  for  me  to 
squat  down  on,  and  played  the  great 
man  admirably.  Here  I  was  not  more 
fortunate  ;  he  owned  he  had  a  number 
of  deer,  but  would  not  sell  any;  and 
the  price  demanded  by  those  who  were 
willing  to  dispose  of  a  few  was  so  exor- 
bitant, that  I  determined  to  return  to 
Roraas  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  go 
from  thence  to  the  Swedish  Fins,  who 
were  richer  (that  is  to  say)  had  more 
deer,  and  would  more  willingly  part 
with  them. 

I  found  the  women,  generally  speak- 
ing, like  Caren,  much  cleverer  than 
their  husbands  ;  they  were  the  orators 
on  all  occasions.  This  you  will  per- 
haps say  is  not  wonderful,  but  to  do 
them  justice  I  must  say  they  spoke  with 
much  more  sense  than  their  spouses. 
Whilst  the  sledges  I  had  engaged  to 
take  me  back  again  were  preparing,  I 
was  invited  by  a  young  man,  from 
whom  I  had  bought  some  calf-skins, 
to  eat  some  rein-steak,  which  he  cook- 
ed by  first  cutting  it  into  small  pieces, 
then  mixing  with  it  some  fat  looking 
like  suet  but  much  whiter  ;  he  placed 
it  over  the  fire  in  an  iron  pot  ;  all  the 
time  it  was  cooking  he  constantly  stir- 
red and  pressed  it :  though  too  much 
dressed  it  was  very  good  ;  perhaps  the 
keen  frosty  mountain  air  had  given  me 
the  best  of  all  sauce  to  it.     He  after- 
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wards  placed  a  cheese  near  the  fire  in 
order  to  thaw  it ;  being  very  fat  it  soon 
melted  ;  the  soft  part  we  scraped  off, 
and  then  placed  it  to  the  fire  until  more 
was  thawed.  We  had  likewise  a  bev- 
erage, of  an  acid  taste,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  meal  and  water,  but  I 
could  not  learn  of  what  it  was  compo- 
sed. The  persons  who  were  to  accom- 
pany me  prepared  themselves  for  their 
journey  by  putting  on  their  muds,  wrap- 
ping up  their  legs  and  stuffing  dry  hay 
into  their  shoes.  This  hay  in  no  way 
resembles  ours,  but  is  soft  and  long  like 
fine  hemp.  After  considerable  delay, 
we  set  out,  accompanied  by  three  oth- 
er sledges,  and  travelled  at  great  speed, 
until  we  came  to  Northveigan,  where 
we  were  detained  until  near  dark.  I 
must  not  forget  to  mention  a  beautiful 
appearance  assumed  by  the  mountain 
from  whose  side  we  had  just  descended. 
The  sun  was  near  setting,  the  grey  tint 
of  evening  had  spread  over  every  oth- 
er hill,  but  his  last  rays  still  rested  on 
the  top  of  the  mighty  Veigan,  which 
appeared  as  if  a  body  of  lava  were 
rushing  down  its  side  :  this  singular 
effect  lasted  but  a  short  time,  it  gradu- 
ally grew  less,  and  in  a  few  moments 
"  'twas  gone,  and  ail  was  grey." 

When  we  again  set  forward  we  did 
not  take  the  same  route  by  which  I  had 
first  arrived  at  Northveigan,  but  struck 
into  the  woods  in  a  north-east  direction ; 
by  doing  this  we  saved  full  two  miles. 
This  track  is  only  passable  by  means 
of  the  deer  or  snow-skates,  a  man  with- 
out one  or  other  of  these  could  not 
proceed,  and  a  horse  would  certainly 
perish.  The  snow  in  many  places  was 
very  soft,  the  deer  frequently  up  to 
their  middles  ;  once  or  twice  they  fell, 
but,  instantly  springing  to  their  feet, 
extricated  themselves  and  the  sledge, 
without  the  driver  having  to  dismount. 
The  exertions  of  a  deer  on  such  occa- 
sions is  truly  surprising  ;  a  horse  in  a 
similar  situation  would,  by  his  efforts, 
only  work  himself  deeper  into  the  snow, 
and  without  assistance  would  inevi- 
tably be  lost.  From  the  circumstan- 
ces 1  have  mentioned,  you  will  readily 
suppose  we  did  not  travel  at  a  great 
speed  We  had  occasional  falls  of  sleet 
and  hail,  and  though  the  moon  was 
near  full,  the  night  became  very  clou- 


dy, and  so  dark  that  any  marks  which 
might  have  served  to  direct  us  were  in- 
discernible. How  our  guides  pursued 
their  route  in  a  proper  direction,  I  can- 
not conceive.  After  proceeding  on- 
wards full  three  hours,  1  could  not  help 
enquiring  anxiously  about  the  main  road. 
I  was  informed  it  was  still  at  some  dis- 
tance, and  another  hour  elapsed  before 
we  reached  it.  Here  we  stopped  to 
rest  the  deer;  they  instantly  commen- 
ced eating  the  snow,  then  scraping  it 
away  with  their  feet  in  ord:ar  to  get  at 
the  moss  beneath  ;  this  they  did  with 
their  front  feet,  not  with  that  part  of  the 
horn  growing  over  the  nose,  called  a 
scraper,  and  supplied  (according  to  the 
accounts  of  some  persons)  by  all-boun- 
tiful Nature  for  that  purpose.  When  I 
mentioned  its  supposed  use  to  the  Fins, 
they  laughed  most  heartily,  and  told  me 
when  it  grew  large  (the  only  time  it 
could  be  useful)  they  were  frequently 
obliged  to  cut  it  off,  as  it  prevented  the 
animal  from  feeding.  It  is  certainly 
bad  to  get  into  custom  of  contradicting 
any  body,  but  Peighnard  having  made 
a  mistake  respecting  the  cracking  noise 
made  by  the  joints  or  hoofs  of  the  deer, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  correcting  it  :  he 
says  this  noise  may  be  heard  almost  as 
far  as  the  deer  can  be  seen.  I  was 
well  aware  that  the  noise  made  by  the 
deer  in  our  possession  could  not  be 
discovered  when  at  more  than  ten 
yards  distance  from  the  animal,  but 
thought,  when  a  large  deer  used  violent 
exertion,  as  in  drawing  a  sledge,  the 
sound  would  be  much  louder.  This 
was  the  case  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I 
am  sure  thirty  yards  is  as  far  as  any 
body  could  be  sensible  of  it.  Examin- 
ing into  the  truth  of  the  above  circum- 
stance occupied  my  attention  during  the 
time  we  had  been  travelling  from 
Northveigan  ;  I  had  therefore,  from  the 
badness  of  the  road  and  consequent 
struggles  of  the  deer,  every  opportunity 
of  judging  correctly.  On  the  same 
gentleman's  travelling  in  a  sledge  in  the 
month  of  August,  I  shall  make  no  re- 
mark ;  instead  of  it,  I  must  seat  myself 
in  my  own,  for  by  this  time  our  guides 
having  swallowed  a  couple  of  glasses  of 
brandy  each,  and  the  deer  being  some- 
what refreshed,  we  again  set  forward, 
and  continued  moving  at  a  slow  pace 
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until  we  arrived  at  a  farm-house,  a  lit- 
tle more  than  two  miles  from  Roraas. 
Near  as  we  were  to  the  end  of  our  jour- 
ney, the  Fin  gentry  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  stop  ;  they  said  the  deer 
would  get  much  better  moss  here  than 
in  the  town.  Without  any  sort  of  cer- 
emony, the  family  was  roused  from  their 
beds,  ordered  to  get  a  fire  and  cook 
some  milk,  which  was  complied  with 
instantly.  The  farmers,  I  assure  you 
treated  their  Fin  visitors  with  the  great- 
est respect,  but  whether  from  fear  or 
regard  I  could  not  determine.  I  soon 
found  it  was  not  the  goodness  of  the 
moss  detained  us  here,  but  a  design 
formed  against  about  a  quart  of  brandy 
still  remaining  in  the  small  keg.  In 
this  scheme  I  disappointed  them,  by 
giving  orders  to  my  Interpreter  not  to 
allow  them  a  drop.  After  in  vain  at- 
tempting to  persuade  me  to  let  them 
have  it,  they  were  obliged  to  continue, 
and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  concluded  the 
journey  without  it.  When  I  arrived 
at  Roraas,  my  knees  felt  as  if  disJoca- 
ted,  by  the  person  who  drove  me  sit- 
ting on  them  ;  but  they  were  put  to 
rights  by  a  few  hours  rest.  From  the 
enquiries  I  made  this  morning,  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  my  late  disap- 
pointment will  prove  an  advantage  : 
my  landlord,  who  is  one  of  the  first 
merchants  here,  assures  me  I  shall  be 
able  to  get  as  many  deer  as  I  wished  in 


Sweden  at  about  half  the  price  asked 
at  Northveigan.  He  sets  out  for  that 
country  in  about  an  hour  ;  as  I  intend 
accompanying  him,  I  must  bring  my 
long  over-grown  letter  to  a  close  by 
subscribing  myself,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


[The  following  Song  was  written  by  a 
young1  Lady  for  the  Laplanders  when  in 
Piccadilly.] 


The  meteor's  flash  will  pour  its  ray 
When  blackest  clouds  surround  it, 
The  Deer  will  track  his  doubtful  way 
Tho'  the  wild  snow  confound  it. 

So  love  will  shed  its  sweetest  light 
When  shades  are  gathering  o'er  it, 
And  love  will  find  a  way  for  flight 
With  Alps  of  ice  before  it. 

Thy  Karine's  smile  will  be 
The  light  that  ne'er  will  leave  thee  ; 
The  heart  still  true  to  thee 
When  other  hearts  deceive  thee. 

The  shades  that  hang  upon  our  love 
Will  make  it  but  the  fonder  ; 
Whatever  sky  may  lour  above, 
With  thee,  Karine  will  wander. 

That  love  has  been  from  earliest  youth  ; 
Can  we  its  influence  banish  ? 
With  hope  to  guide,  with  hearts  of  truth, 
The  fears  we  dread  will  vanish. 

Thy  Karine  trusts  to  thee, 
From  thee  she  will  not  sever  : 
Love,  like  the  deep  blue  sea, 
Will  flow,  and  flow  for  ever  ! 


ADELGITHA. 


BY    THOMAS    CAMPBELL. 


The  ordeal's  fatal  trumpet  sounded, 
And  sad  pale  Adelgitha  came, 
When  forth  a  valiant  champion  bounded, 
And  slew  the  slanderer  of  her  fame. 

She  wept,  delivered  from  her  danger  ; 

But  when  he  knelt  to  claim  her  glove — 

"  Seek  not,"  she  cried,  "  oh  !  gallant  stranger; 

For  hapless  Adelgitha's  love. 

M  For  he  is  in  a  foreign  far  land 
Whose  arm  should  now  have  set  me  free  ; 
And  I  must  wear  the  willow  garland 
For  him  that  's  dead,  or  false  to  me." 

M  Nay  !  say  not  that  his  faith  is  tainted  !" — 
He  rais'd  his  vizor — At  the  sight 
She  fell  into  his  arms  and  fainted, 
It  was  indeed  her  own  true  knight, 
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So  down  they  sat, 
And  to  their  viands  fell ;   nor  seemingly 
The  Angel,  nor  in  mist,  the  common  gloss 
Of  theologians,  but  with  keen  dispatch 
Of  real  hunger.  Milton. 


T  HAVE  long  sought  for  the  reasons 
-*■  of  the  outcry  which  some  people 
raise  against  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
Hard  study  of  men  and  things  at  length 
led  to  the  discovery.  The  causes  are, 
weak  stomachs,  unsocial  tempers,  affec- 
ted simplicity  and  stinginess  ;  always 
allowing  some  latitude  to  the  convenient 
maxim,  that  there  is  no  general  rule 
without  an  exception — or  two.  Thus 
there  may  be  some  who  abstain  from 
social  enjoyments  under  such  virtuous 
apprehension  as  that  they  might  hurt 
their  constitutions  ;  a  few  who  do  so 
from  sectarian  superstitions,  and  others 
from  cant.  To  stop  the  mouths  of 
such  cavillers  is  now  my  object. 

Taking'the  subject  in  the  plainest 
point  of  view,  we  should  begin  with 
infancy,  and  see  what  honest  unsophis- 
ticated Nature  says  and  does.  The 
first  cry  of  childhood  is  for  food  ;  and 
when  every  other  appetite  is  dead,  that 
most  wholesome  of  all  continues  to  the 
extremity  of  (healthy)  old  age.  Nature 
thus  gives  her  broadest  sanction  to  this 
indulgence,  and  we  may  well  exclaim, 
with  the  poet — 

"  O  foolishness  of  men  !  that  lend  their  ears 
To  those  budge  doctors  of  the  stoic  fur, 
And  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  cynic  tub, 
Praising  the  lean  and  sallow  abstinence." 

Children,  in  their  innocence,  are  the 
greatest  gluttons  in  the  world,  except 
old  people  perhaps.  I  have  not  exam- 
ined the  latter  so  closely  ;  but  neither 
one  nor  the  other  are  slaves  to  that  arti- 
ficial refinement  which  throws  a  bar 
against  their  comforts  :  the  first  have 
not  learned  these  qualms,  and  the  latter 
forget  them.  Amidst  all  the  joys  of 
my  early  life,  some  of  the  happiest  were 
those  snatched  by  stealth  in  the  larder, 
the  dairy,  and  the  housekeeper's  room  ; 
and  I  often  taste  in  fancy  the  identical 
smack  on  my  palate,  which  followed 
the  surreptitious  delights  of  some  viola- 
ted cream-bowl  or  pot  of  preserves.  I 
appeal  to  all  my  candid  readers— to  all 


at  least  who  had  the  good  fortune  of 
passing  their  years  of  youth  in  the 
country — who,  with  their  brothers  and 
sisters,  (for  there  lay  the  charm  after 
all,)  a  joyous  little  knot  of  freebooters, 
have  stolen  into  the  orchard  by  a  pas- 
sage scratched  through  the  white-thorn 
hedge,  have  lived  hours  entrenched  in 
the  turnip-field,  or  the  lofty  sanctuary 
of  the  bean-rows  ;  sucked  the  new-laid 
eggs  in  the  hen-house  ;  made  puddings 
of  raw  peas  with  a  paste  of  bread  mixed 
up  with  pump-water,  or  river-water,  or 
ditch-water — whatever  came  first  ; — 
lain  listless  under  a  gooseberry  bush, 
nibbling  the  large,  hairy  green,  or 
bursting  red  fruit,  like  young  goats 
browsing  on  heath-blossoms  ;  or  stolen 
a  march  on  the  dairy-maid,  and  laughed 
at  her  from  behind  the  hedge,  when  she 
found  the  cows  had  been  milked.  And 
then  the  blackberries — the  crab-apples 
— the  sloes — the  sop  in  the  pan  !  But 
why  raise  in  my  readers  these  mouth- 
watering reminiscences  ?  why  conjure 
up  a  feast  of  memory  and  flow  of  recol- 
lections,scarcely  less  undefined  and  sha- 
dowy than  those  of  reason  or  the  soul  r 

I  am  not  a  very  old  man,  but  old 
enough  to  have  grown  garrulous  and 
discursive — old  enough  to  know  that  he 
who  has  eaten  the  bread  of  bitterness, 
and  drunk  the  waters  of  disappoint- 
ment, may  be  allowed  the  indulgence 
of  a  retrospect  of  whatever  was  enjoy- 
ment. I  therefore  claim  the  privilege 
of  dwelling  awhile  on  my  boyish  days. 
Well  do  I  remember  when  I  thought 
the  fate  of  Nebuchadnezzar  by  no  means 
an  unquestionable  punishment  ;  when 
I  calculated  the  delights  of  his  liberty, 
ranging  the  pastures  with  the  cattle, 
eating  clover  to  his  heart's  content, 
rolling  on  the  grass,  splashing  in  the 
rivulets,  jumping  the  hedges,  and  learn- 
ing no  lessons  !  Thus  balancing  the 
phytivorous  advantages  of  his  degrada- 
tion with  the  splendid  miseries  of  his 
throne  and  greatness,  I  was  very  much 
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tempted  to  consider  him  most  worthy 
of  pity  when  the  term  of  probation  ex- 
pired. But  passing  by  the  vapoury  ab- 
stractions of  my  youthful  mind,  which 
led  me  into  fanciful  contemplations  such 
as  this,  and  turning  to  a  less  mighty 
personage  than  the  last,  I  will  regale  my 
recollection  with  the  picture  of  Old 
Edward,  my  father's  butler.  I  have 
him  this  instant  in  my  eye  :  his  sleek. 
hair  combed  nicely  on  his  forehead, 
his  rosy  cheeks,  carbuncled  nose, 
liquorish  lip-smacking  smile,  and  true 
bon  vivant  glance,  which  measures  the 
merit  and  tastes  by  anticipation  every 
dish  on  the  table.  He  had  a  noble 
protuberance  of  belly  too,  a  real  holi- 
day rotundity,  such  as  might  be  thought 
the  legitimate  consequence  of  earlier 
and  better  times,  when  '•  our  ancestors 
ran  (Christmas  day,  New-year's  day, 
and  Twelfth-night,  all  into  one,  and 
kept  the  wassail-bowl  flowing  the 
whole  time."  Such  a  man  was  Old 
Edward  :  the  living  epitome  of  good- 
nature and  good-living,  the  breathing 
personification  of  enjoyment,  the  mor- 
al type  of  merry-making,  the  Falstaff 
of  real  life,  the  very  counterpart  of 
Spenser's  October, — 

"  Full  of  mei-rie  glee, 

l'lie  while  his  nowle  was  totty  of  the  must 
Which  he  was  treading  in  the  wine  fat's  see, 
And  of  the  joyous  oyle,  whose  gentle  gust 
Made  him  so  full  of  frolic  and  of  lust." 

I  verily  believe  that  this  old  servant 
was  the  primary  cause  of  my  relishing, 
as  I  have  done  through  life,  the  good 
things  of  life.  He  used  to  secrete  for 
me  (and  himself)  the  nicest  imaginable 
tit-bits  ;  used  often  and  often  to  tip  me 
his  benevolent  wink,  as  I  passed  the 
pantry-door  ;  and  many  were  the  mo- 
ments that  we  spent  there,  in  hail-fel- 
low-well-met companionship,  discus- 
sing the  remains  of  tarts,  pies,  and 
puddings, 

"  In  many  a  bout 

Of  linked  S7veetncss  long  drawn  out." 

His  example  was  of  one  real  benefit 
to  me,  however — he  had  no  selfishness 
in  him,  and  he  taught  me  to  despise 
gluttony,  for  he  could  never  eat  for 
eating  sake.  He  would  sooner  let  his 
most  delicate  morsels  rot  in  a  crust  of 
mouldiness  than  devour  them  alone. 


I  believe  that  it  is  from  regard  for 
this  poor  fellow's  memory  that  I  am  so 
fond  of  corpulence.  I  cry  out  continu- 
ally with  Caesar,  "  Give  me  the  man 
that  is  fat  !"  I  love  the  look  of  an  al- 
derman— a  stage-coachman — the  king's 
butler,  and  the  king  himself;  because 
the  very  paunch  of  each  and  every  of 
them  seems  to  tell  a  round  unvarnished 
tale  of  good  fellowship.  Yet  I  think 
poor  Tid  ward  had  more  of  the  thing  it- 
self stamped  on  his  countenance  than 
any  of  them.  He  had  not  a  wrinkle 
or  care-worn  line  on  his  cheeks  or  fore- 
head.— But  enough  of  him  !  My  heart 
and  my  eyes  are  full.  Enough  of  my- 
self too  !  I  will  quit  my  egotism,  and 
speak  generally. 

What  then,  let  me  ask  you,  candid 
reader,  what  was  the  happiest  hour  of 
the  day  at  school  ?  Not  the  dinner- 
hour,  most  assuredly — for  we  remem- 
ber well  what  rough,  tough  stuff"  we 
had,  all  of  us;  little  meat,  and  plent}' 
of  pudding — and  such  pudding  !  No, 
the  happiest  hour  of  the  four  and  twen- 
ty was  invariably  that  in  which  we 
skulked  in  the  barn,  or  hay-loft,  or  a 
corner  of  the  shrubbery,  (two  or  three 
sworn  friends,)  and  fell  upon  the  pur- 
chase of  our  joint  quotas  of  pocket- 
money — some  savoury  sausages  bought 
at  the  porkshop  hard  by — or  a  hot  loaf 
(slipped  in,  for  the  fee  of  a  penny,  by 
our  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin,  the 
baker's  boy)  with  a  huge  lump  of  but- 
ter, bursting  in  liquified  luxuriousness 
through  the  yawning  rents  which  we 
made  in  the  smoking  quartern.  And 
if  a  pot  of  porter  or  bottle-ale  washed 
down  the  feast  ! 

Next  to  the  butter  and  the  baker's 
boy  aforesaid,  (I  believe  I  have  ego 
once  more,  but  I  cannot  get  on  in  the 
third  person  or  second  person,  singular 
or  plural) — I  have  to  thank  the  poets 
for  my  real  relish  for  the  pleasures  of 
the  table.  I  have  remarked  that  all  of 
that  tribe,  whatever  their  language  or 
their  subject,  have  contrived  some  how 
or  other  to  bring  in,  some  where  or 
other,  the  praise  and  recommendation 
of  feasting.  It  was  not  till  my  after- 
years  that  I  began  to  marvel,  how  the 
deuce  these  rhyming  epicureans  had 
that  particular  branch  of  imagination 
so  common  and  so  forcible. 
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But  now  for  the  simple  and  self-ev- 
ident delights  of  feasting.  I  will  speak 
of  it  in  its  most  elevated  associations, 
as  a  raiser  of  the  spirits  and  a  warmer 
of  the  heart.  I  shall  not  press  the 
well-known  fact,  that  feasting  had  been 
in  most  ages  and  countries  a  sine  qua 
nou  in  all  arrangements,  religious,  po- 
litical, or  amatory — whether  sacrifi- 
ces to  the  gods,  coronation  feasts, 
ministerial  dinners,  or  wedding  fetes 
champetres.  I  forbear  to  quote  hea- 
then authorities,  and  shall  simply  let 
the  minds  of  my  readers  repose  on 
the  contemplation  of  the  installation 
feast  of  an  English  archbishop,  in  the 
reign  of  one  of  our  Edwards,  when 
there  was  a  consumption  of  104  oxen, 
1000  sheep,  2000  pigs,  104  peacocks, 
and  400  swans  !  Neither  shall  I  cite 
the  poetry,  even  of  scripture,  for  I 
shrink  from  the  possibility  of  connect- 
ing it  with  a  trivial  subject ;  but  I  shall 
draw  on  the  sublimest  of  profane  wri- 
ters, Milton — and  hastily  recal  to  my 
readers  the  reception  which  our  first 
parents  gave  to  the  angel  Raphael,  in 
Paradise.  They  will  remember  thatEve 
was  busied,  on  her  angel's  approach, 
preparing 

For  dinner  savoury  fruits,  of  taste  to  please 
True  appetite,  and  not  disrelish  thirst 
Of  nectarous  draughts  between. 

I  need  not  recapitulate  the  abun- 
dant bill  of  fare,  containing  all  the 
delicious  fruits  "  in  coat  rough  or 
smooth  rin'd," 

Whatever  Earth,  all-bearing  mother,  yields 
In  India  east  or  west,  or  middle  shore 
In  Pontus  or  the  Punie  coast ; 

And  every  one  will  remember,  or  can 
refer  to,  the  fourth  book  of  Paradise 
Lost,  for  the  rest  of  this  truly  pastoral 
scene  : — the  benevolence  of  the  angel 
— the  blended  humility  and  dignity  of 
Adam — the  innocence  of  Eve.  who  at 
the  table 

Minister'd  naked, and  their  flowing  cups 
With  pleasant  liquors  crown'd. 

My  motto  for  this  article  will  be  re- 
cognised as  taken  from  the  description 
of  this  exquisite  repast.  From  that  it 
will  be  seen  how  the  greatest  and  most 
pious  of  bards  looked  upon  the  affect- 
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ed  niceties  of  abstinence,  and  what  a 
lesson  of  hospitality  and  enjoyment  he 
wished  to  teach  mankind  ;  while  it  is 
certain  that  he  himself  practised  the 
kindly  humanities  of  social  life  ;  for  in 
his  epistle  to  his  friend  Laurence,  he 
jovially  says, 

What  neat  repast  shall  feast  us  light  and  choice, 
Of  attic  taste,  with  wine,  &c. 

The  pleasures  of  the  table  adapt 
themselves  to  all  situations  and  seasons, 
but  may  perhaps  be  best  enjoyed  in 
winter,  when  a  good  fire,  a  good  din- 
ner, good  wine,  and  good  company, 
form  an  assemblage  of  most  surpassing 
delights.  In  the  country,  too,  all  this 
is  better  felt  than  in  town.  We 
have  not  so  many  distractions  to  inter- 
fere with  our  appetite  or  destroy  it ; 
small  business,  little  politics,  and  no 
pastry-cooks'  shops — those  glutton- 
fostering,  dinner-spoiling  receptacles, 
where  the  consumers  of  pies  and  pat- 
ties remind  one  of  "  the  bevy  of  jolly, 
gossiping  wenches'11  reproached  by  the 
fox  in  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange's  fable, 
who  "  lay  stuffing  their  guts  with  hens 
and  caponSj  and  not  a  word  of  the 
pudding  !" 

No,  no,  give  me  the  real  charms  of 
country  fare  and  a  hearty  welcome  at 
holiday  times,  and  let  me  see  as  much 
as  possible  the  revival  of  old  English 
hospitality, — full  plates,  bumper-toasts, 
hob-nobbing,  and  the  great  hall  thrown 
wide  open,  when,  as  Ben  Jonson  wrote 
to  Sir  Robert  Wroth, 

"  The  rout  of  rural  folk  come  thronging in3 
(Their  rudeness  then  is  thought  no  sin,) 
The  jolly  wassail  walks  the  often  round. 
And  in  their  cups  their  cares  are  drown*d." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  I  despise 
all  illustration  drawn  from  turtle-feasts, 
Lord  Mayor's  days,  and  the  like,  lov- 
ing "more  to  dwell  on  the  repasts  of  the 
country  people.  The  pleasures  of 
these  most  unsophisticated  members  of 
the  community  have  been  ever  deeply 
involved  in  feasts  and  carousings  ;  not 
in  their  excesses,  but  in  their  simple 
and  moderate  participation.  I  do  not 
include  in  that  class  the  wood-ranging 
party  in  the  seventh  book  of  Virgil, 
whose  sharp-set  appetites  did  not  spare 
even  the  adnre,a  h'ba,  if  we  can  be- 
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lieve  the  authority  of  lulus,  who  ex- 
claims 

"  Heus  !  ctiam  mensas  consurairaus," — 

but  which  of  us  has  not  wished  to 
have  been  placed  alongside  of  the 
Shepherd's  King,  in  Drayton's  "  Poly- 
olbion  ?" 

"  In  his  gay  baldric  at  his  low  grassy  board, 

With  dawns,  curds,  clouted  Cretan,  and  country  dain- 
ties stored  ; 

And  whilst  the  bag-pipe  plays,  each  lusty  jocuwlt 
swain 

Quaffs  syllabubs  in  cans."' 

What  a  picture  of  social  without 
sensual  indulgence !  But  I  confess 
myself  better  pleased  with  the  more 
substantial  enumeration  of  Herrick, 
"  the  most  rural  of  our  poets,  who 
passed  his  life,  like  a  bird,  in  singing 
and  making  love."     Hear  him  ! 

"  Ye  shall  sec  first  the  large  and  cheefe 
Foundation  of  your  feast,  fat  beefe  : 
With  upper  stories,  mutton,  veale, 
And  bacon  which  makes  full  the  meale  ; 
With  several  disbes  standing  by 
As  here  a  custard,  there  a  pie, 
And  here  all-tempting  frumentie." 

And,  to  conclude  the  subject  of 
country  tastes,  let  me  now  quote  the 
amorous  Cuddy  from  Gray's  first  pas- 
toral. 

"  In  good  roast-beef  my  landlord  sticks  his  knife, 
The  capon  fat  delights  his  dainty  wife ; 
Podding  our  parson  eats,  the  squire  loves  hare, 
But  white-pot  thick  is  my  Buxoma's  fare.1' 

Proofs  of  the  importance  of  the 
"jus  divin"  might  be  cited  never-end- 
ingly ;  but  my  observations  have  turn- 
ed rather  upon  solid  than  liquid  de- 
lights. I  shall  only  then  allude  to  the 
great  Czar  Vladimir,  who,  when  about 
to  change  the  idolatrous  worship  of  his 
country,  balanced  awhile  in  his  choice 
of  a  new  religion.  He  was  ravished 
(says  Gibbon)  with  the  voluptuous  de- 
lights of  Mahometanism,  but  rejected 
the  Koran,  exclaiming  "  Wine  is  the 
joy  of  the  Russians  :  no,  no,  we  cannot 
live  without  wine  !" 

Fill  me  a  bumper  then,  I  say,  to  the 
memory  of  the  Czar  Vladimir  !  a  trib- 


ute to  his  good  fellowship,  but  not  a 
homage  to  excess.  I  am  far  from  be- 
ing the  apologist  of  drunkenness  or 
gluttony — and  I  say  again,  that  mod- 
erate and  honest  indulgence  is  as  dis- 
tinct from  that  selfish  enormity,  as  is 
the  wholesome  delight  with  which  a 
hungry  sportsman  attacks  a  leg  of 
mutton  from  the  hellish  voraciousness 
of  Count  Uglino,  in  Dante's  Inferno, 
feeding  on  the  skull  of  the  Archbishop 
Ruggieri. 

Gluttony — one  of  the  worst  of  sol- 
itary vices — is  the  bane  of  table  pleas- 
ures. It  concentrates  all  that  is  gross 
in  nature  with  all  that  is  unamiable  in 
feeling,  and  unfits  its  victims  for  the 
real  enjoyment  of  a  feast.  I  would 
not  preach  forbearance  to  a  starving 
man,  for  I  know  that 

"  un  ventre  affhme 

N'a  point  desoreilles :" 

but  1  believe  that 

"  If  all  the  world 

Should  in  a  pet  of  intemperance  feed  on  pulse, 
Drink  the  clear  stream,  and  nothing  wear  but  frieze 
Th'  All-giver  would  be  unthanked." 

Yes  !  I  do  believe  that  the  Dispen- 
ser of  all  good  placed  us  here  with 
feelings  to  enjoy,  and  surrounded  us 
with  the  good  things  of  life  for  our  en- 
joyment ;  that  He  gave  us  palates  to 
be  gratified,  not  tantalized  ;  and  that 
the  best  way  to  shew  our  gratitude  is 
to  take  the  goods  which  He  provides 
us.  Give  me,  then,  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  in  their  moral  and  physical 
meanings  together.  I  care  not  wheth- 
er it  be  in  the  cottage  of  a  peasant,  or 
a  stately  palace,  set  out  like  that  of 
Comus,  "  with  all  manner  of  delicious- 
ness."  But,  best  of  any,  let  me  have, 
in  my  own  humble  mansion,  the  bles- 
sings of  the  table — my  friends  around 
me — plenty  of  cheer — thankfulness  to 
the  Giver — a  happy  mind — a  clean 
cloth — and,  crowning  all,  let  "  good 
digestion  wait  on  appetite,  and  health 
on  both  !" 
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TT  is  but  too  true  that  very  few  per- 
sons  set  a  value  upon  health,  if  they 
are  to  be  at  any  pains  to  obtain  it ;  and 
that  they  esteem  it  a  blessing  only  when 
they  can  have  it  for  nothing.  Nature 
has  done  all  that  lies  in  her  power  to  fa- 
cilitate our  acquisition  of  this  benefit. 
Animals,  whom  she  has  confined  with- 
in a  much  narrower  range  than  man, 
are  subject  to  few  diseases,  and  mostly 
attain  the  natural  limits  of  their  career 
without  suffering  much  by  the  way.  To 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  she  has  given 
greater  liberty,  and  he  avails  himself  of 
it  without  knowing  where  to  stop.  The 
heart  demands  new  pleasures,  and  the 
understanding  invents  them  ;  deluded 
reason  approves,  and  the  will  hurries 
him  to  their  enjoyment,  without  his  be- 
ing aware  of  the  miser}'  into  which  they 
will  lead  him.  As  he  was  destined  to 
be  a  free  and  a  rational  creature,  Prov- 
idence had  no  other  method  of  keeping 
him  in  the  paths  of  nature,  which  con- 
duct through  health  to  long  life,  than  to 
confer  upon  him  the  discrimination  ne- 
cessary to  enable  him  to  recognise  and 
avoid  dangerous  by-ways,  and  by  rea- 
son to  restrain  the  unruly  passions, 
which  are  incessantly  urging  him  into 
excesses.  This  discrimination  we  ac- 
tually possess.  Physicians  preach  up 
to  us  maxims  of  health  which  are  con- 
sistent with  reason,  and  which  reason, 
gladly  as  she  would  doit,  cannot  annul : 
for  she  is  in  league  with  the  passions 
which  she  cannot  control,  or  at  least 
treats  them  with  as  much  indulgence 
as  a  mother  does  her  spoiled  child. 
This  treason  is  our  misfortune.  Though 
Nature,  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of 
man,  gives  to  reason  the  most  express 
commands  againsc  inordinate  gratifica- 
tion, she  performs  her  office  too  much 
like  the  custom-house  officer  who  takes 
a  bribe.  When  the  passions  knock  for 
admittance,  she  indeed  inquires,  "  Are 
ye  pernicious  ?"  but  they  need  only  an- 
awer — "  No,"  and  then  present  an  in- 
toxicating potion  ;  her  vigilance  is  lul- 
led, and  the  illicit  traffic  encouraged. 
But  for  this  wilful  negligence  men  would 
be  much  more  healthy  than  they  are  at 


present ;  it  is  in  vain,  however,  to  pit}' 
or  to  censure  this  misconduct,  for,while 
there  are  human  beings  upon  earth,  we 
must  not  expect  the  case  to  be  other- 
wise. Each  avoids  only  what  he  fears ; 
and  he  fears  only  such  things  as  are  dis- 
agreeable to  his  feelings,  but  disregards 
his  own  false  heart,  the  blandishments 
of  his  passions,  and  the  treachery  of  his 
reason. 

Besides  this  voluntary  neglect  of 
health  by  mankind,  there  is  a  natural 
obstacle  to  its  enjoyment  of  the  bless- 
ings of  which  I  am  treating,  when  its 
members  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
born  with  a  frame  possessing  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  health.  It  is  this 
good-fortune  more  especially  that  I  wish 
my  fellow-creatures  to  possess.  The 
health  for  which  we  are  solely  indebted 
to  the  performance  of  the  duties  pie- 
scribed  by  Nature,  is  a  blessing  that  we 
may  enjoy  if  we  please.  We  have  on- 
ly to  study  those  duties  with  attention, 
and  we  shall  know  the  way  to  attain 
voluntary  health. 

A  poet,  whose  name  I  have  forgot- 
ten, has  some  lines  to  this  effect :  When 
God  created  man,  that  he  might  not  set 
limits  to  his  happiness,  he  conferred  on 
him  the  faculty  of  thought  and  said, 
"  Be  thou  the  architect  of  thine  own  fe- 
licity." Such  is  the  answer  I  might- 
justly  expect,  were  I  to  importune  Hea- 
ven to  bestow  on  all  my  fellow-crea- 
tures a  blessing,  which  seems  to  be  so 
little  prized,  that  we  cheerfully  sacri- 
fice it  to  a  momentary  gratification. 
The  diseases  resulting  from  our  devia- 
tions from  the  path  of  duty  must  not  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  Heaven  ;  and  in 
regard  to  them,  I  would  give  the  same 
advice  to  my  readers  as  Bias,  the 
Greek  philosopher,  did  to  the  graceless 
sailors,  who,  in  a  tremendous  tempest, 
implored  the  gods  to  save  them  from 
shipwreck :  "  Don't  pray  so  loud," 
said  he,  "  that  the  gods  may  not  notice 
that  you  are  here."  Our  voluntary 
misery  is  a  natural  consequence  of  our 

*  Ever  anxious  to  comhine  the  usefu'  with  the  a- 
rousing,  it  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce a  regular  series  of  papers  under  this  title  flora 
the  pen  of  an  eminent  physician. 
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vices,  for  which  we  have  a  farther  chas- 
tisement to  expect  from  the  justice  of 
Heaven,  which,  in  making  man  a  free 
agent,  by  no  means  authorized  him  to 
ruin  his  health  by  the  indulgence  of  his 
passions. 

Natural  health  depends  on  the  con- 
currence of  so  many  things  which  are 
not  under  our  own  control,  and  to  which 
our  virtues  and  vices  contribute  so  lit- 
tle, that  it  may  in  some  measure  be  con- 
sidered as  an  accidental  benefit,  im- 
parted by  Heaven  to  those  who  are  des- 
tined to  long  life  and  exemption  from 
pain.  Since  I  cannot,  as  a  physician, 
be  immediately  instrumental  to  the  at- 
tainment of  this  important  advantage 
by  my  readers,  I  will,  however,  wish  it 
them  as  a  friend ;  and  that  they  may  be 
aware  what  this  wish  actually  compre- 
hends, I  will  devote  the  present  paper 
to  a  delineation  of  the  Character  of 
Natural  Health.  It  is  the  standard  by 
which  each  may  measure  hiraself,when 
he  desires  to  know  what  lie  may  rea- 
sonably hope  for  in  regard  to  the  dura- 
tion of  his  health  and  life.  It  is  also  the 
criterion  of  disease,  and  the  line  by 
which  we  must  be  guided,  when  we 
strive  to  amend  the  defects  of  natural, 
by  the  art  of  voluntary  health. 

The  first  requisite  for  a  sound  con- 
stitution is  the  good  fortune  to  be  born 
of  healthy,  vigorous,  and  virtuous  pa- 
rents, in  the  prime  of  life,  and  whose 
intercourse  is  the  result  of  ardent  at- 
tachment. It  is  undeniable  that  chil- 
dren may  inherit  the  diseases  of  their 
parents.  The  resemblance  of  children 
to  their  parents  in  stature  and  features 
is  an  irrefragable  proof  of  a  certain  con- 
formity of  structure ;  and  as  this  is 
manifestly  transmitted  in  the  external 
parts,  it  would  be  extremely  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  structure  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  body  had  no  share  in  this 
conformity.  I  have  known  numerous 
instances  in  my  own  practice,  of  con- 
sumptive parents  having  only  such 
children  as  were  either  consumptive 
from  their  infancy,  or  become  so  in 
middle  age  from  such  trifling  causes  as 
could  not  possibly  otherwise  have  pro- 
duced it,  had  there  not  been  in  the  con- 
stitution a  predisposition  to  this  species 
of  disease.  The  same  is  frequently  the 
case  with  the  issue  of  persons  afflicted 


with  stone,  palsy,  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  tooth-ache,  and  other  complaints. 
If  then  the  defects  of  structure  can  be 
transmitted  by  parents  to  their  off- 
spring, how  much  more  likely  are  the 
latter  to  be  affected  by  vices  of  the  flu- 
ids, from  which  the  embryo  is  nourish- 
ed ?  The  constitutions  of  such  are  ru- 
ined in  the  outset  ;  for  they  can  have 
no  hopes  of  health  and  long  life.  It 
may,  perhaps,  admit  of  argument,  whe- 
ther they  are  not  in  the  right  who  think 
that  unhealthy  persons  ought  to  be  pro- 
hibited from  marrying.  So  much,  at 
any  rate,  is  certain,  that  parents  who 
debilitate  themselves  by  a  life  of  de- 
bauchery, and  transmit  their  ruined 
constitutions  to  their  posterity,  are  like 
the  spider  who  devours  her  own  young, 
since  with  life  they  communicate  to 
their  progeny  the  seeds  of  disease,&are 
the  authors  of  their  premature  deaths. 

As  the  passions  and  propensities  of 
nurses  may  even  be  transmitted  with 
their  milk  to  the  children  of  others 
whom  they  suckle ;  it  cannot  be  sur- 
prising that  parents  should  communi- 
cate not  only  their  vices,  but  also  the 
effects  of  them,  to  their  posterity.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  we  frequently  see 
virtuous  parents  who  have  wicked  chil- 
dren, and  well-disposed  children  who 
have  vicious  parents  ;  but  here  the  ed- 
ucation and  particular  circumstances  of 
the  children  produce  the  effect,  and  the 
observation  still  remains  fundamentally 
true.  For  this  reason  alone  then,  if 
for  no  other,  the  state  of  matrimony 
ought  to  impose  upon  parents  the  du- 
ties of  virtue ;  because  vice  of  itself  im- 
pairs the  health,  and  an  unhealthy  con- 
stitution is  inherited  by  their  offspring. 
It  is  an  ancient  remark,  that  the  off- 
spring of  ardent  passion  is  in  general 
more  healthy  than  that  of  lukewarm 
duty.  It  was  no  doubt  for  this  reason 
that  the  Spartan  legislator  forbade  by 
law  any  other  than  a  secret  intercourse 
between  new-married  persons  ;  hoping 
that  the  charm  of  mystery  and  novelty 
would  keep  passion  alive.  Many  insist 
that  experience  demonstrates  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  views.. 

From  the  public  statements  of  births 
Boerhaave  concluded  that  the  healthi- 
est children  are  those  born  in  January, 
February,  and  March  j  and  hence  the 
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calendar  might  be  enriched  with  a  new 
sign,  denoting  the  best  time  for  enter- 
ing into  the  married  state.  It  is  in  fact 
our  duty  to  take  all  possible  care  that 
nothing  be  wantipg  on  our  part  to  en- 
sure a  sound,  vigorous  constitution  to 
our  progeny  ;  especially  when  parents 
are  so  solicitous  for  heirs,  and  for  their 
preservation,  that  they  would  rather  not 
have  children  at  all  than  lose  them  a- 
gain.  Tlie  natural  health  of  children 
depends  greatly  upon  the  mother.  Jt 
is  she  who,  in  the  period  of  gestation, 
dispenses  in  a  great  measure  life  or 
death,  infirmity  or  strength,  a  weakly 
or  a  robust  constitution,  a  sickly  life  or 
a  happy  old  age.  The  latter  is  pro- 
moted, when  during  that  period  she 
avoids  all  vehement  passions,  and  takes 
care  of  her  health,  and  abstains  from 
all  indulgence  inconsistent  with  the 
moderate  exercise  of  her  bodily  pow- 
ers. When  we  wotsld  raise  a  good 
breed  of  horses,  for  example,  we  keep 
the  dam  at  work  and  give  her  exercise; 
and  we  ought  to  pursue  a  similar  course 
in  regard  to  our  own  species,  for  in  this 
point  we  are  only  on  a  level  with  ani- 
mals. There  are  circumstances  enough 
which  cannot  be  altered,  because  they 
are  not  under  the  control  of  the  mother; 
and  therefore  so  much  the  more  atten- 
tion ought  to  be  paid  to  those  which  it 
is  in  our  power  to  alter.  To  these 
cases  belongthe  ill-health  of  the  mother, 
the  bearing  of  twins,  premature  delive- 
ry, &c.  All  children  born  under  such 
circumstances  are,  c&teris  paribus, 
more  weakly  than  others. 

It  is  a  sign  of  good  natural  health 
when  children  grow  slowly  and  uni- 
formly, and  do  not  shoot  up  all  at  once 
like  mushrooms.  Few  persons  of  ex- 
traordinary stature  are  at  the  same  time 
strong  and  healthy.  The  tallest  giants 
are  the  most  unfit  for  soldiers,  as  many 
one  besides  Goliah  has  served  to  prove. 
Such  persons  in  general  have  a  time  in 
which  they  grow  very  rapidly  ."  the  ves- 
sels thus  become  prematurely  indurat- 
ed, and  the  danger  of  consumption  is 
always  to  be  apprehended.  It  was 
therefore  no  very  lucid  thought  of  Al- 
exander the  Great,  when  in  one  of  his 
campaigns  he  ordered  bedsteads  of 
much  greater  length  than  the  ordinary 
stature  of  man  to  be  made   for  his  sol- 


diers, merely  with  a  view,  as  Curtius 
informs  us,  to  impose  upon  posterity. 
Did  he  imagine  posterity  would  con- 
clude that  little  men  could  not  perform 
such  great  exploits  as  his  JMacedonian 
giants  had  achieved  ?  Was  he  not 
himself  short  of  stature — he  who  would 
fain  have  climbed  to  some  new  planet 
in  search  of  fresh  conquests  ?  On  the 
contraty,  we  should  suppose  short  men 
capable  of  great  actions  rather  than 
tall,  because  the  former  are  in  general 
more  robust  than  the  latter.  U oerhaas  e 
attests,  from  authentic  documents,  that 
persons  whose  growth  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible possess  the  strongest  constitu- 
tions. The  age  of  man  has  three  pe- 
riods: the  first  is  that  of  growth  ;  in  the 
second  the  body  ceases  to  grow  ;  and 
in  the  third  it  shrinks.  It  lias  been 
observed  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  these  three  periods  are  of  equal 
length  :  so  that  a  person  who  continues 
gradually  growing  for  twenty-five  years 
may  calcalate  upon  the  probability  of 
attaining  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

Boerhaave  learned  from  people  who 
made  it  their  profession  to  procure  re- 
cruits fur  the  army  and  navy,  the  signs 
by  which  they  were  guided  in  their  traf- 
fic, and  the  circumstances  from  which 
they  judged  whether  a  man  possessed  a 
sound,  healthy,  and  robust  constitution. 
Such  a  man,  at  least  in  Europe,  has  a 
large  broad  chest,  like  Plato  the  octo- 
genarian, but  a  receding  rather  than 
prominent  belly.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
of  those  who  congratulate  themselves 
on  the  increase  of  the  latter.  Least  of 
all  does  it  promise  length  of  life  ;  and 
upon  the  whole,  fat  is  one  of  those  dis- 
guised punishments  of  heaven,  on  ac- 
count of  which  people  rejoice  as  foolish- 
ly as  they  grieve  over  some  of  its  dis- 
guised benefits.  The  .shoulders,  arms, 
thighs,  and  legs,  in  healthy  people,  are 
firm,  round,  muscular,  and  covered 
with  lone,  rough  hairs  :,  and  what  the 
fair  sex  would  not  think  a  beauty,  name- 
ly, a  coarse  skin,  is  a  very  usual  qual- 
ity of  persons  capable  of  living  half  a 
century  without  iliness.  Such  persons. 
indeed,  have  no  double-chins,  no  pursy- 
cheeks,  no  load  of  superfluous  flesh  : 
but  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  is  large. 
Asa  high,  broad  forehead  is  considered 
as  an  indication  of  extraordinary  men- 
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tal  faculties,  so  amplitude  of  the  hinder 
head  denotes  great  bodily  powers,  to 
which  those  of  the  mind  are  usually  in 
an  inverse  ratio.  The  blood  of  a  natu- 
rally healthy  and  hearty  person  is  nei- 
ther black  and  clotted,  nor  thin  and 
pale-red.  For  though  the  last  mention- 
ed properties  of  the  blood  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  health,  they  betray  also 
a  certain  unsteadiness  in  it.  The  best 
blood  is  of  a  dark-red,  not  fluid,  but  it 
runs  freely  when  a  vein  is  opened.  Tt 
has  a  certain  degree  of  viscosity,  which 
is  requisite  to  enable  us  to  go  through 
hard  labour;  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
very  property  that  persons  of  sound 
constitutions  do  not  so  soon  perspire 
with  strong  exercise  as  those  of  a  weak- 
er temperament. 

Besides  these  circumstances,  the  en- 
ergy with  which  the  involuntary  move- 
ments as  well  as  the  voluntary  actions 
are  performed,  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. We  expect  in  a  sound,  healthy 
person,  a  slow,  deep,  easy,  and  uni- 
form respiration  :  when,  on  the  contra- 
ry, respiration  is  performed  with  any 
difficulty,  when  it  is  attended  with  a 
wheezing  or  rattling,  this  is  a  sure  sign 
of  weak  health.  This  observation, 
however,  does  not  apply  in  all  cases  to 
sleep,  because  the  most  healthy  often 
rattle  and  snore  loudly  in  their  sound- 
est slumbers.  The  pulse  must  be  slow, 
full,  strong,  uniform,  and  invariable, 
even  though  the  body  be  subjected  to 
those  changes,  which,  in  weaker  per- 
sons, produce  greater  alterations  of  the 
pulses.  Hence  the  purchasers  of  slaves 
were  accustomed  to  count  the  number 
of  their  inspirations  and  pulsations  in  a 
minute ;  after  which  they  made  them 
run,  and  then  took  notice  whether  the 
rapidity  of  those  functions  was  much 
accelerated.  He  who  can  stand  this 
test  may  congratulate  himself  on  the 
strength  of  his  constitution  and  health  ; 
for  among  the  infirm  and  sickty  there 
are  many  who  cannot  turn  in  bed  with- 
out producing  an  alteration  of  pulsa- 
tion. It  is  an  indication  that  the  diges- 
tive powers  are  strong,  when  the  natu- 
ral evacuations  do  not  take  place  too 
often,  and  the  body  is  not  too  much  re- 
laxed :  for  this  proves  that  the  food  is 
duly  elaborated.  On  the  contrary,  the 
more  weakly  a  person  is,  the  more  fre- 


quent are  those  evacuations,  the  fuller 
and  the  more  uneasy  his  stomach  feels 
after  meals,  and  the  more  difficult  in  his 
digestion.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
hearty  old  people  make  the  observation, 
that  they  never  could  tell  where  their 
stomach  lay  ;  and  this  is  a  sign  of  ex- 
cellent health.  The  sleep  of  the  heal- 
thy is  sound  as  death,  but  refreshing 
and  invigorating.  Such  a  one  performs 
the  severest  labour  without  fatigue ;  all 
the  energies  of  nature  are  poured  into 
his  muscles;  but  his  head,  on  the  other 
hand,  too  commonly  remains  empty. 
Strong  healthy  people  are  rarely  found 
among  those  gifted  with  great  talents, 
and  those  who  have  attained  extraordi- 
nary longevity  have  seldom  puzzled 
their  brains  with  abstruse  subjects. 

Such  is  the  standard  by  which  the 
reader  may  judge  whether  he  possesses 
a  great  degree  of  natural  health.  On 
this  point  our  own  sensations  are  the 
best  instructors.  We  are  in  good  health 
when  we  feel  well  after  an  abundant 
meal ;  if  we  can  breathe  with  freedom 
five  or  six  hours  after  the  repast,  when 
the  chyle  mingles  with  the  blood ;  if 
we  do  not  perceive  that  one  part  of  the 
body  is  heavier  or  less  alert  than  an- 
other :  for  these  are  symptoms  of  an 
unobstructed  circulation  in  the  whole. 
It  is  well  when  all  the  solid  parts  are 
firm,  elastic,  well-formed,  and  duly 
proportioned,  and  when  all  the  corpo- 
real functions  are  readily  and  easily 
performed.  It  is  well  when  all  the 
juices  are  properly  mixed,  duly  secret- 
ed, and  c  rried  into  the  circulation  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  body,  and  when 
the  surplus  passes  off  at  the  right  time. 
It  is  well  when  no  part  has  any  peculiar 
feeling  of  pain,  heat,  or  cold  ;  in  short, 
when  violent  exercise  may  be  taken 
without  our  experiencing  inconven- 
ience. It  is  well  when  we  do  not  find 
the  lessons  of  prudence  burdensome  ; 
and  still  better  when  we  have  no  violent 
passions  or  propensities  to  contend 
with.  As  moths  consume  a  garment, 
so  do  strong  passions  consume  the  body, 
and  urge  the  blood  and  heart  to  an  un- 
natural celerity  of  motion. 

The  blessing  here  described  is  a  gift 
of  Nature  ;  but  still  so  much  is  certain, 
that  our  parents  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  who  are  intrusted  with  our  edu- 
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cation  in  earl[/  youth  on  the  other, have  by  constant  exercise,  have  acquired  al- 

it  in  their  power  to  contribute  materi-  most    superhuman    power  ;    but     the 

ally  to  procure  us  health  and   bodily  groundwork  of  them  must  have  been 

vigour.  There  are  persons  who,  merely  laid  by  Nature. 


THE    MISER'S    WILL.* 


A  greedy  bachelor  of  London  city, 

Who  in  Threadneedle-street  had  grubb'd  a  plum, 
Lay  ill  in  bed  remote  from  love  and  pity, 
Just  toppling  o'er  life's  verge  to  kingdom  come  : 
He  had  one  male  attendant,  thin  and  lean 

As  Romeo's  Mantuan  apothecary, 
Who  daily  swept  his  dusty  office  clean, 
And  copied  his  accounts  with  caution  wary  ; 
In  short  was  bisfactotum  every  way, 
Burthen'd  with  labour  and  but  little  pay. 

When  clearing  off  the  five  per  cents,  began, 

Friend  Discount  sickened  ;  growing  daily  worse, 
He  fear'd  starvation,  and  his  cranium  ran 

On  want,  with  tens  of  thousands  in  his  purse. 
Thus  true  it  is,  that  rulers  take  no  heed 

Of  human  life  if  it  but  cross  their  ends, 
And  Mr.  Vansittart's  financial  creed 

Sad  havock  makes  with  bank  and  city  friends.— 
Discount  was  given  over,  for  no  physic 
Could  help  his  case— it  was  a  mental  phthisic. 

Weaker  and  weaker  grew  the  maney-lover, 
Till  death  call'd  in  and  stalk'd  around  his  bed, 

With  face  a  wither'd  membrane  seem'd  to  cover,— 
Eyeless  he  stood,  and  grinn'd  with  aspect  dread, 

And  token'd  Discount  with  his  bony  finger, 
That  not  much  longer  he  on  earth  should  linger. 

Then  Discount  groan'd  forth  his  attendant's  name- 

"  O  Moses,  take  waste-paper  and  a  quill- 
Lawyers  cost  money,  'tis  a  cursed  shame 

If  you  and  I  can't  draw  a  simple  will : 
Yet  stay,  if  litigation  should  arise, 

Thousands  will  sink  in  Chancery  and  law  ; 
For  nothing.  Moses,  underneath  the  skies, 

Not  hell  itself,  has  such  a  ravenous  maw 
As  this  same  Chancery-court,  for  swallowing 
The  orphan's,  widow's  mite,  lands,  monies,  every 
thing." 


He  paus'd  for  breath,  then  said  "  I  have  a  plan" — 
And  from  his  heart  hurst  forth  its  last  faint  joy, 

"  I'll  manage  it,  nor  pay  a  sous  to  man 
Of  what  in  charity  I  will  employ; 

I'll  to  the  orphan's  fund  leave  all,  d'ye  see, 

And  score  against  my  sins  my  charity." — 

"  Go,  fetch  Sam  Shark,  our  old  attorney,  here.'* 
'Twas  said  and  done  ;  the  obsequious  lawyer  came- 

"  Life  is  fast  ebbing,  Shark,  as  you  may  hear 
From  my  faint  voice — weak  is  roy  shatter'd  frame ; 

— Do  make  my  will,  Moses  can  witness  it." 
The  obedient  scribe  began  in  settled  form. 

Made  is  out  clear  that  quibblers  should  not  hit 
A  flaw  or  subterfuge  to  change  its  meaning  ; 

But  while  the  signature  and  wax  were  warm, 
Old  Discount  said  there  was  a  thing  remaining 

He  had  forgot,  and  Shark  must  execute- 
To  add  a  hundred  pounds  as  legacy 

For  his  own  use,  and  prove  that  every  suit 
He  had  conducted  for  him  and  each  action, 

To  gain  back  sums  of  money  gone  astray, 
Had  given  him,  Discount,perfeet  satisfaction. 

The  attorney,  inly  pleased,  a  codicil 
Tack'd  to  the  testament  with  great  celerity, 

Then  went  his  way  rejoicing,  seeing  still 
An  increase  to  his  overgrown  prosperity  ; 

But  look'd  as  solemn  as  a  smoking  Turk , 
And  just  as  Discount  guess'd,  the  man  of  skill 

Refused  to  take  a  sixpence  for  his  work. 

Shark  fairly  gone,  the  Miser  turn'd  his  head, 
And  said  to  Moses  t'other  side  his  bed— 

"  Shark's  will  is  free  from  flaw,  we  cannot  doubt ; 
His  we  may  burn,  but  first  a  copy  take    • 

To  serve  for  ours,  and  while  the  thing  we  make 
Carefully  leave  the  attorney's  hundred  out !" 

*  A  circumstance  something  akin  to  this  is  related 
of  Sawcar,  a  miser. 


THE  EROKEN  HARP. 


BY      MISS     M.    LEMAN      REDE. 


Do  you  remember  the  last  sweet  tone 

Of  this  dear  harp  now  broken  ? 
Do  you  remember  the  days  long-  flown, 

When  last  this  tone  was  spoken  ? 
0  !  often  at  night  it  came  like  the  light 

Of  some  angel  earth-ward  flying, 
Whose  heavenly  wings  had    touched  the 
strings, 

And  soften'd  the  sound  with  her  sighing 

Do  you  remember  the  melting  flow 
Of  song  that  would  blend  with  its  breathing: 

Do  you  remember  the  arms  of  snow 
That  once  were  around  it  wreathing'  ? 

)h  !  if  from  above,  a  spirit  of  love 
On  earth  was  ever  gleaming, 


That  spirit  wert  thou,  on  whose  beautiful 
brow 
The  sweetness  of  heaven  was  beaming. 

This  harp  has  not  waked  to  a  hand  since 
that  one 
Is  cold,  that  could  wake  it  so  sweetly  ; 
This  heart  has  not  warmed  to  a  beam  since 
that  sun 
Which  kindled  it,  faded  so  fleetly  ; 
And  the  harp  and  the  heart  to  which  she 
could  impart 
Such  magic  would  never  have  spoken, 
If  the  strings  could  have  flown,  without  wa- 
king a  tone 
Of  tenderness  as  they  were  broken. 
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Luke  (the  natural  and  deierted  snn  of  Lord  Raylanrl)  having  been  reduced  to  the  low  oecupat 
erinan  for  the  support  of  his  wife,  and  (ailing  in  this  last  attempt,  is  driven  to  the  commission 
the  dread  of  detection  hurries  him  from  this  to  the  commission  of  suicide.  In  the  following  s< 
king  his  wife  to  the  protection  of  a  friend,  preparatory  to  the  last  act. 


ion  of  a  fish- 

of  robbery  : 

ing  scene  he  is  ta- 


Luke  and  Mary  in  a  boat.     The  scene  varying  accordi\ 

Mary.    Be  cautious,  Luke  ;  I  do  not  like     As   if  'twere  made  for 
(his  dark  thee  then, 


to  the  dialogue. 

them — I've  watch'd 


And  sluggish  i  iver,  which  divides  its  banks 
With  such  unequal  treachery  of  depth 
And  horrid  silence.     Often  as  I  cross'd 
The  old  worm-eatpn    bridge    of    tottering 

planks, 
Which    we  just  see  against   the  deep  blue 

distance, 
I've  thought  of  thee  and  thy  adventurous  toil, 
And  <h^n  how  stilly  it  would  hush  the  cry, 
And  Slide  the  secret,  unresisting  corse  ! 
Oh    it  is  fearful,  and  (but  it  is  fancy) 
All  things  seem  fearful  here  ! — E'en   thou, 

dear  Luke, 
Look'st  gloomily  and  soeechless.    Pray  thee 

talk  ; 
I  cannot  bear  this  silence,  only  broken 
By  thy  dull  plash, and  the  dead,heavy  plunge 
Of  water  vermin  in  the  oozing  slime. 

Luke.     Thou  'it  new    to  it — but    I   have 

breathed  too  long 
These  muddy  vapours  for  out    daily  morsel 
To  heed  the  stillness  of  the  summer  dawn 
Or  storm  of  wintry  midnight.  MypoorMary, 
Thou'st  paid  the  penalty  of  thoughtless  love 
Dearer  than  most.  Well  dost  thou  know  the 

tone 
Of  the  chill  blasts, when  they  howl  round  the 

cab  in 
And  find  the  inmate  lonely  and  desponding  ! 
Well  dost  thou  know  the  tear  of  bitterness, 
When  he  whose  absence  thou  hast    sat  la- 

■menting 
Returns  o'erpower'd  with  fasting  and  fatigue, 
Drench'd  with  the  rain,  or    shivering  with 

the  icicles 
Which  cling  to  him  with  rattling  misery  : 
And  well,  O  well,  my  Mary  !   hast  thou  felt 
The  pang,  when  he  to  whom  thou'st  rush'd 

for  comfort 
With  harsh  despair   repell'd  thee  from  his 

arms, 
To  mutter  sternly  of  successless  toil 
And  present  famine  ! 

Mary.  Why  recal  such  times  ? 
Dear  Luke,  I  never  murmur'd  for  myself, 
Neither  must  thou ;  for  when  I  see  thee  smile, 
Our  wants  seem  trifling  payments  for  such 

bliss, 
And    I    have  thank'd   the  Heavens    which 

granted  it. 
And  pray'd  that  if  a  richer  change  of  fortune 
Would  change   thy  love,  we  still  might  live 

in  wa";it. 
Luke.    Yes,  thou  hast  pray'd — 'tis  good — 

thou  hast  pray'd  much — 
I've  watch'd  thee   in  thy   sleep,  when  thy 

white  temples 
Press'd  the  coarse  pillow  with  as  patient 

innocence 


With   thy  small  fingers    clasp'd   upon    thy 

breast, 
And     moving    lips     which     shew'd     thou 

dream'dst  of  prayer, 
And  thought  that   I,  too,  once  was  used  to 

pray, 
But  fortune  only  grew  more  merciless, 
And  so  I  ceased. 

Mary.     O,  say  not — say  not  so  ! 
My    greatest    comfort    was  to    think    that 

Heaven        , 
Guarded   the    perils   which  were   enforced 

by  love, 
For  then  the  storm  about  thy  houseless  head 
Lost  half  its  fury. 

Luke.   It  will  rage  no  more. 
At  least  I  shall  not  hear  it,  Mary. 

Mary.     No. 
For  thou   hast  promised  ne'er  to  leave  tin 

rest 
At  such  dire  seasons. 

Luke.      1  have  promised  thee, 
M}r  tender,  gentle,  most  beloved  Mary. 
Mary.     Come,  thou  art  sad. — Look,  how 
the  first  faint  ray 
Of  morn  hath  startled  the  old  querulous  owl 
Amidst  his  dull  and  devious  wanderings  ! 
He  hath  made  straight  towards  the  village 

barn, 
'Plaining  as  if  he  groan'd  at  his  longjourney 
Across  the  marsh,  which,  seen  between  the 

twigs 
And  leaning  trunks  of  these  deserted  willows, 
Seems  boundless  in  its  flat  and  hazy  empire. 
And  see,  the  heron, with  his  broad  blue  sails, 
Wheels  downwards  to  succeed  the  bird   of 

wisdom. 
O,long-neck'd  felon  !  That  hoarse  shout  of  his 
Is  meant  to  tell  thee  thou  'rt  no  fisherman. 
Thou  'It  soon  be  back  to  try  thy  skill  with 

him  ? 
Thou  said'st  to-morrow, — thou  'It  not  break 
thy  promise  ? 

(Sings) 
"  He  bade  me  adieu,  and  he  vow'd  to  be 
here 
When  swallows  came  down  the  green; 
But  the  leaves  of  the  Autumn  are  scat- 
ter'd  and  sere, 
And  home  he  hath  never  been." 

Oh,  and  is  that  the  tale  !  then  hear  what  fol- 
lows,— 

(Sings) 
"  So  under  the  wave  and  under  the  wave, 
Beneath  the  old  willow  tree." 

Mind — mind,   dear    Luke    your    pole   will 

scarcely  touch 
The  bottom !  You  were  almost  overbalanced. 
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(Sings) 
f  With  the  weeds  for  my  pall,  in  a  deep, 
deep  grave, 
Shall  my  false  love  find  me." 

Why  didst  thou  start  ? 

Luke .    I  almost  ran  upon 
Wild  Martha's  willow-tree,  e'en  whilst  you 
Sang  of  it. 

Mary.     Was  that  it,  Luke  ?  How  horribly 
Your  words  have  made  it  look  !  I  could  stay 

now 
And  speculate  on  its  fantastic  shape 
Most  learnedly.  Thatbroad  and  gnarled  head 
Crown'd  with   its  upright,   spiky  stubs,  and 

frowning 
Between  two  mighty  sockets,wherethe  wrens 
Have  built  their  nests,    bath   weigh'd    its 

scathed  trunk 
Aslant  the  pool,    o'er    which  two  stunted 

branches, 
Curling  to  claws,  complete  a  ramping  lion, 
Prepared  to  plunge  on  all  who  dare  invade 
Wild  Martha's  secret   cell.     There  is  a  le- 

/    gend, 
How,  tangled  in  the  roots,  she  still  remains 
And  tears  the  fisher's  nets  in  the  vain  struggle 
To  gain  her  freedom.  Poor,distractedMartha! 
She  must  have  been  sore  used  to   do   such 
crime  ! 
Luke.     'Tis  a  hard  name  which  thou  hast 
learn'd,  my  Mary, 
For  that  which,  harming  none,  is  the  sole 

means 
To  free  the  wretch  from  misery.     Methinks 
Wild  Martha  sleeps  as   soundly  in  her  cave 
As  those  who  rot  beneath  yon  fading  steeple 
— Some    for  their  lives  were    happier,  and 

some 

For  they   lack'd  courage   so  to  end  their 

griefs. 

Mary.  Thou  never  spokes t  unkindly,  and 

wouldst  fain 

Excuse  what  inwardly  thou 'rt  shuddering  at. 

Dost  thou  forget  how  often  thou  hast  told  me 

How  thy  stout  heart  hath  quail'd   to   pass 

yon  tree 
At  midnight  ?  If  thou  thought'st  the  hapless 

girl 
At  rest,  thou  hadst  not  fear'd.  Dost  thou  re- 
member too 
That  April  Sunday,  when  the  young  violets 
First  peer'd  between   the   moss   upon    the 

graves, 
How  long  we  saunter'd  'mongst  the  velvet 

hillocks, 
Conning  rude  epitaphs,  and  moralizing 
In  sweetest  melancholy  ?  How  we  linger'd 
Upon  the  humble  bed  of  good  old  Adam, 
The  village  patriarch,  who,  from   lowliest 

state, 
Had  labour'd  on  to  unpretending  comfort, 
And  left  it  to  his  children's  children  ?     Oh, 
How    thou  didst  reverence  that   place,  and 

hope, 
Like  him,  to  struggle  with  thy  days  of  trial  ; 
Like  him  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  those  who  meet 
Those  days  unmurmuring. 

(Luke  shews  much  emotion.) 
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What,  Luke  !  dear  Luke  ! 

I've  been  too  heedless  in  my  pensive  talk, 

And  thought  not  of  thy  present  grief. 

Luke.     And  still 
Forget  it,  Mary.     I  was  only  musing, 
If,  tempted  to  the  act  of  her  whose  bones 
When  skies  are   clear  may  be  discern'd  far 

down 
In  their  strange  prison  playing  with  the  eddy, 
I  should  be  left  a  like  unhallow'd  empire 
Of  fear  and  utter  loneliness.     Wouldst  thou 
Ne'er  visit  the  neglected  spot  which  took 
The  latest  of  thy  husband's  living  looks  ? 
Wouldst  thou  refuse  to  commune    with  his 

spirit, 
And  say  thou  'st  bought  his   pardon   with 

thy  prayers  ? 
There  is  no  grief,  in  all  the  world  could  sit 
So  heavily  upon  my  hour  of  death 
As  doubt  that  thou  might'st  dread  my  mem- 
ory. 
And  shed  no  tear  o'erhim  who  lov'dthee  so, 
Mary.     Thou  reveller  in  woes  impossible  ! 
iAike.     But  tell  me  truly. 
Mary.     I'll  not  answer  thee  ; 
Indeed  I  will  not,  Luke  :  it  is  not  well 
To  pay  Heaven's  bounty  with  such  fearful 
fancies. 
Luke  (after  a  pause.)  Well,  then,  suppose 
me  laid  beside  old  Adam, 
With  decent  holiness  :  what  wouldst  thou  do 
To  live,  my  helpless  Mary  ? 

Mary.  Oh,  I  never 
Took  joy  in  making  misery  for  thee  ! 

Luke.  I'd  have  thee  go  directly  to  the  home 
From  which  I  bo»e  thee.     Tell  thy  angry 

friends 
That  he  who  tempted  thee  to  thy  offence 
Toil'd  night  and  day,   till  often  his  worn 

sinews 
Refused  to  obey  him,  for  thy  maintenance. 
Tell  them  he  loved  thee,  never  used  thee  ill ; 
And  ne'er  had  sent  thee  back  to  them  to  beg, 
Had  Fate  not  frozen  up  his  willing  hand. 
They  will  have  pity  and  receive  thee,  Mary, 
When  I  am  gone. 

Mary.     When  thou  art  gone  !     O,  then 
I  shall  not  need  more  kindness  at  their  hands 
Than  will  suffice  to  lay  me  by  thy  side. 
But  wherefore,  Luke,  when  thou  'rt  about  to 

leave  me, 
And  journey,  as  thou  say'st,  to  a  far  place — 
Wherefore  so  wilful  in  thy  wild  endeavours 
To  make  me  weep  more  sadly  o'er  thy  ab- 
sence ? 
Thou  wilt  have  tears  enough. 

Luke.      Nay,  keep  them  now. 
The  moment's  not  yet  come  which  calls  for 

them. 
This  turn  hath   brought  us   where  we   bid 

farewell, 
And  Caleb  waits  to  help  thee  on  the  bank. 
Good,  honest  Caleb  !  that  small  hut  of  his 
Shelters  a  world  of  most  industrious  virtue  ! 
All  things    seem    smiling    round  him :  the 

huge  elm 
Spreads  his   arms   o'er  him  with   parental 

fondness, 
And  ev'ry  day  puts  forth  a  livelier  green. 
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The  Silent  River — a  Dramatic  Sketch. 


The  waving  osiers  which  enclose  his  path 
Appear  to  spring  more  lofty  and  elastic 
Because  his  hand   hath  pruned  them.     All 

the  hues 
Of  his  small  garden-patch  look  healthily, 
As  if  a  blessing  were  upon  them.     All 
His  nets,  which  waver,  drying,  in  the  air, 
Tell  how  that  cheerful   home   was  eam;d, 

and  prove 
No  labour,  that  is  honest,  is  too  humble 
To  gain  the  smile  of  Providence. 

Mary.     How  bless'd 
Am  T  to  hear  thee  say  so  !  for  it  shews 
Thou  hast  forgot  thy  ill-conceal'd  despair, 
And  in  good  Caleb's  meek  prosperity 
Foresee'st  our  own.  Nay,  'tis  begun  already 
In  thy  poor  friend's  bequest. 

Luke.     Farewell,  dear  Mary  ! — 
Here  we  must  part.         [They  land  opposite 
Caleb's  cottage.] 

Luke,  Mary,  Caleb. 

Caleb      Welcome,  friend  Luke,  and  you, 
My  precious   charge.     Right  glad  am  I  to 

see 
So  sweet  a  face  beneath  my  roof  again. 
Mary.     Thanks,  Caleb,  thanks. 
Luke.     I  need  not  tell  thee,  Caleb, 
How  much  thou  hast  of  my  good  thoughts  ; 

here  is 
A  proof  thou  canst  not  doubt — it  is  my  all. 
[Delivering  Mary  to  him. 
Caleb.     It  were  not  lack  of  hospitality 
Were  I  to  hope  so  questionless  a  pledge 
Of  thy  good  will  might  quickly  be  redeem'd. 
Mary.    Ay,  tell  me,  Luke,  when  shall  we 
meet  again  ? 
An  hundred  times  I  have  besought  thee  fix 
Thy  earliest  day,  and  thou  as  oft  hast  turn'd 
To  other  things,   as  if  that  meeting  had 
No  joy  for  thee. 

Luke.     O,  when  we  meet  again, 
'Twill  be  in  joy,  indeed  ! 
Mary.     And  will  it  so! 
But  when — but  when,  my    Luke  ?  To-mor- 
row ?  No. 
'Twill  surely  be  the  next  day  ? 

Luke.     Be  content ; 
Ere  then  I  shall  be  watching  o'er  thee. 

Mary.     Thanks, 
•Thanks,   thanks,  O,  thanks  !  Why,  if  it  be 

so  soon, 
I  shall  have  scarcely  time  to   shed  one  tear, 
That  is — after  my  foolish  eyes  are  dried. 
Good  Caleb,  I'm  ashamed  to  see  you  smile  : 
'Tis   our  first  parting.     Do   not  chide  me, 

Luke  : 
I  cannot  help  it. 

[Falling  on  his  neck  and  weeynng. 
Luke.  Chide  thee,  my  poor  girl ! 

I  am  too  ready  in  the  same  offence. 
But  now  farewell !  Until  we  meet  again 
I'd  have  thee  pass  thy  time  in  thinking  over 
All  that  I  said  to  thee  upon  our  way. 


Thou  wilt  ? 

Mary.     Indeed  'twas  very  melancholy. 

Luke.     But  say  thou  wilt. 

Mary.     I  shall  not  soon  forget. 
But  why  art  thou  so  earnest  ? 

Luke.     Heed  it  not. 
Thou  knowest  I  have  that  which  makes  me 

sad. 
Perhaps    I'm  selfish,  and   would  have  thee 

share 
My  heaviness.     So  now,  once  more,  fare- 
well ! 

Mary.     Adieu,  my  Luke  ! 

Luke.     Caleb,  your  hand. 

Caleb.     God  speed 
Your  journey,  Luke  ! 

Luke.     I  hope  he  will. — My  Mary, 
One  other  kiss  which  I  will  keep  most  holily 
E'en  to  my  bed  of  death. 

[He  re-enters  his  boat  and  pushes  off,  Caleb 
and  Mary  looking  after  him,  till  an  angle 
of  the  river  brings  him  upon  a  new  scene. 

So  now  'tis  past  ! 
Poor  widow'd  Mary,  we  shall  meet  no  more ! 

[The  river  becomes  wider  as  he  proceeds, 
and  at  last  expands  into  a  large  circular 
pool.  He  rests  upon  his  pole,  and  looks 
slowly  and  cautiously  about  him. 

This  is  the  place. — How  fitting  for  a  deed 
Like  mine  !    The  high  and  shelving  banks 

have  nursed 
With  their  moist  clay  this  fringe  of  bulrushes 
To  an  uncommon  growth,  as  if  to  hide 
All  eyes  from  me, and  me  from  all  the  world. 
The  sun  did  leap  aloft  an  hour  ago, 
But  here  he   hath  not  been — 'tis    scarcely 

twilight, 
And  very,  very  silent !  How  my  breath 
Clings  to  my  heart,  like  the  affrighted  infant 
Which  struggles    closer  when  its  parting  's 

nigh ! 
I  must  be  quick. — And  now  that  single  ray 
Points,  like  a  dial,  to  the  very  spot ! 
There  the  huge  whirling  eddy  in  its  round 
Comes    to  its    dimpled    centre,  and  glides 

down 
To  unknown  depths,  bearing  whatever  floats 
Within  its  verge  in  less'ning  circles,  like 
The  eagle  wheeling  round  his  prey,  until 
It  darts  on  death.     The  strongest  swimmer 

here 
Must  ply  for  life  in  vain  !  Many  are  here, 
From  chance  or  choice,  who  long  have  lain 

in  secret 
From  weeping  friends  and  wives,  as  I  shall 

do, 
Leaving  no  thing  but  vague  surmise  behind. 
I'll  find  their  mystery. 

[He  pushes  the  boat  into  the  middle  of  the 
pool,  and  then  laying  down  his  pole,  sinks 
upon  his  knees. — The  scene  closes. 
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INEALLIBLE   CURES    FOB    THE    GOUT. 

With  respect  to  the  gout,  that  genteel 
complaint,  we  have  a  few  words  to  say. 
It  certainly  is  a  happy  thing,  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  that  you  no  sooner  allow 
that  you  have  some  complaint,  than 
strait  a  thousand  volunteer  physicians 
start  up,  all  mentioning  things  which 
are  certain  cures  ;  this,  even  in  com- 
mon complaints.  But  in  the  gout,  that 
difficult  subject,  there  are  it  appears  a 
variety  of  remedies,  though  perhaps  not 
supplied  by  the  faculty.  A  relation  of 
the  editor  happens,  very  unluckily  for 
him,  to  have  been  afflicted  with  this 
disease  for  some  years,  and  the  follow- 
ing gratuitous  prescriptions  for  the  cure 
have  been  generously  but  literally  awar- 
ded,in  some  such  ways  as  the  following : 

4  How's  the  gout  ?'     i  Very  bad  !' 

4  What  do  you  take  ?'  '  Reynolds's 
Specific' 

4  That's  a  bad  thing  ;  it  has  killed 
several  people  of  my  acquaintance  :  you 
should  leave  it  off,  otherwise  you  will 
soon  die.' 

4  Did  you  ever  take  the  Eau  Medi- 
cinale  ?'     4  That  has  killed  thousands.' 

4  Wilson's  tincture  is  very  good.' 

4  Wilson's  tincture  is  the  Eau  Medi- 
cinale.' 

4  Wilson's  tincture  has  killed  one  of 
my  brothers  ;  do  not  take  that  stuff.' 

4  You  should  take  the  carbonated 
soda.' 

'  You  should  take  sulphur,  magnesia, 
and  gin.J 

4  There  is  nothing  so  good  as  Rey- 
nolds's Specific' 

4  You  should  take  more  care  of 
yourself.' 

4  You  should  always  keep  your  body 
open.' 

4  You  should  refrain  from  all  vegeta- 
bles.' 

4  You  should  refrain  from  all  kinds 
of  meat' 

4  You  should  refrain  from  vinegar, 
mustard,  pepper,  malt  liquor,  wine,and 
spirits.' 

'  You  should  live  well,  eat  plenty  of 
good  things,  and  not  starve  the  gout.' 

'  You  should  live  onlv  on  milk  diet.' 


4  You  should   live  upon   vegetables 
and  eat  no  meat.' 

4  Keep  yourself  warm  with  flannels.' 
4  You  should  not  wrap  up  for  the  gout. 
4  Drink  plenty  of  good  strong  rum 
and  water.' 

4  Drink  plenty  of  good  brandy.' 
'You  should  drink  plenty  of  Madeira.' 
4  You  should  take  buck-bean  tea.' 
4  You  should  go  to  Dr.  Hogan.' 
4  I  put  cabbage-leaves  to  the  part  af- 
fected.' 

4  My  wife  spreads  treacle  on  brown 
paper,  and  lays  that  on  her  parts.' 
4  Apply  leaches,  and  then  a  poultice.' 
4  Never  apply  leaches  nor  poultice.' 
4  Always  let  the  gout  have  its  own 
course.' 

4  You  should  use  a  flesh-brush.' 
4  You  should  never  touch  the  parts 
affected.' 

4  You  should  not  sleep  when  the  pain 
is  very  severe.' 

4  You  must  not  take  too  much  exer- 
cise when  confined  to  your  bed.' 

4  You  should  bandage  up  your  legs 
with  a  great  many  yards  of  calico,  to 
keep  your  parts  from  swelling.' 

4  You  should  on  no  account  keep  the 
gout  bound  or  confined.' 

4  You  should  wear  a  flannel  dress 
next  your  skin.' 

4  You  should  not  make  too  free  with 
flannels,  because  you  cannot  with  safe- 
ty leave  them  off.' 

4  You  should  take  the  warm  bath.' 
4  You  should  never  take  the   warm 
bath,  unless  you  wish  to  bring  on  the 
gout.' 

4  You  should  always  wear  a  magnet 
in  your  waistcoat  pocket.' 

4  You  should  wear  several  yards  of 
list  round  your  body.' 

4  You  should  bathe  your  feet  in  salt, 
or  salt-petre  water,  every  day.' 
4  You  should  often  lose  blood.' 
4  Bleeding  is  death  for  the  disease.' 
4  You  should  steam  the  part  over  a 
pan  of  hot  water.' 

4  Madeira  and  gooseberry  wine  will 
bring  on  the  disease.' 

4  Take  plenty  of  sulphur  in  your  tea 
in  the  morning.' 
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'Be  sure  always  to  keep  your  feet  dry.' 

'  Use  Perkins's  tractors.' 

'  You  should  take  the  vine  of  Colchi- 
cum.' 

'  You  should  drink  plenty  of  gin  ; 
that  will  carry  it  oft'  by  urine.' 

1  The  root  of  the  meadow  saffron, 
steeped  in  water  a  few  days,  strained 
off  and  mixed  with  rum,  is  all  the  go.' 

'  Oh  !  have  you  heard  what  theKing 
said  at  Brighton  ?  he  said  to  one  with 
gout,  You  should  go  to  my  friend  Wil- 
son :  now  you  will  have  a  royal  dose — 
a  fine  thing  for  Wilson.' 

'Hopkins  ofRichmond  does  wonders 
for  the  gout  :  why  don't  you  send  for 
some  of  his  medicine  ?' 

'  You  should  take  what  they  call  the 
Chelsea  Pensioner  :  he  sold  the  recipe 
for  .£100.' 

1  Mix  some  treacle,  sulphur,  magne- 
sia, ginger,  and  guiacum.' 

'  You  should  take  as  much  exercise 
as  possible.' 

'  If  you  take  too  much  exercise,  it 
will  bring  on  the  gout.' 

'  Why  don't  you  go  to  Bath  ?' 

'  Cheltenham  is  the  best  place  for 
gouty  subjects.' 

'  Eat  cucumbers  and  onions  plenty.' 

'  Cucumbers  are  too  cold,  and  dan- 
gerous for  gouty  habits.' 

f  The  white  of  a  new-laid  egg,  beat 
up  in  a  little  warm  water,  taken  fasting 
every  morning.' 

'  Eat  two  hard  biscuits  early  every 
morning,  and  drink  hot  water  only.' 

'  Use  plenty  of  aether,  inward  and 
outward.' 

'  Use  half  an  ounce  of  aether  when 
the  gout  is  in  the  stomach.' 

'Apply  castor  oil  to  the  parts  affected. 

'  Take  the  white  of  an  egg  mixed  in 
spring  water,  fasting,  every  morning.' 

'  Rub  in  some  oil  of  cabbage,  plan- 
tain leaves,  or  dock.' 

'  Rub  in  the  oil  of  swallows.' 

'  Rub  in  vinegar.' 

'  Rub  in  spermaceti.' 

'  Rub  in  horse-lard  and  vitriol.' 

'  Rub  in  essence  of  mustard.' 

'  Rub  in  hog"s-lard  and  garlic,  mix- 
ed,' &C.  &C  &C.&C&C. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  every 
other  complaint  is  prescribed  for  in  the 
same  facetious  way  as  was  the  gout  to 
our  humorous  invalid,  who  has  thus 


carefully  and  literally  noted  down  the 
kindness  of  his  friends. 

'  For  the  Gout. — "  A  speciall  medi- 
cine for  the  gout :  Take  a  young  whelp 
in  the  moneth  of  May,  and  strip  him 
out  of  his  skin,  and  dresse  him  cleane  ; 
then  take  a  quantity  of  water-frogs,  and 
put  them  in  his  belly  when  emptied, 
and  sow  up  his  belly  ;  then  rost  him, 
and  take  the  dripping  in  an  iron  vessel, 
and  when  it  is  cold  put  it  in  a  glasse, 
and  therewith  anoynt  the  disease,  and 
you  shall  be  whole,  by  God's  grace."— 
This  we  have  extracted  from  Ralph 
Williams's  Physical  Rarities,  1651. — 
Another  remedy  for  the  gout,  "  There 
is  no  presenter  remedy  to  cease  the  pain 
of  the  gout,  both  in  the  hands  and  the 
feet,  than  a  young  whelp  ;  especially 
of  one  colour,  if  the  same  be  put  to  the 
grief. — (Levinhis  Lemnius.)  But  the 
whelp  to  be  cut  out.  or  cloven  in  two 
parts,  thro'  the  midst  of  the  back,  and 
the  one  half  with  the  inner-side  to  be 
laid  to  the  grieved  place  ;  and  this  I 
know  to  be  an  excellent  thing." — Lup~ 
ten's  Thousand  Notable  Things. 


SAGACITY    OF    A    SPIDER. 

T.  A.  Knight,  esq.  has  in  his  treatise 
on  the  culture  of  the  apple  and  the  pear 
introduced  the  following  anecdote  con- 
cerning this  curious  animal. — "I  have," 
said  he,  "  frequently  placed  a  spider  on 
a  small  upright  stick,  whose  base  is 
surrounded  by  water,  to  observe  its  sin- 
gular mode  of  escape.  After  having 
discovered  the  ordinary  means  of  re- 
treat are  cut  off,  it  ascends  to  the  point 
of  the  stick,  and  standing  nearly  on  its 
head  ejects  its  web,  which  the  wind 
readily  carries  to  some  contiguous  ob- 
ject. Along  this  the  sagacious  insect 
effects  its  escape,  not,  however,  till  it 
has  previously  ascertained,  by  several 
exertions  of  its  own  strength,  that  its 
web  is  firmly  attached  at  the  opposite 
end.  I  do  not  know  that  this  instance 
of  the  sagacity  of  the  spider  has  been 
noticed  by  any  entomological  writer, 
and  I  insert  it  here  in  consequence  of 
having  seen  in  some  periodical  publica- 
tions, a  very  erroneous  account  of  the 
origin  of  spiders'  threads,  which  are 
observed  to  pass  from  one  tree  or  bush 
to  another  in  dewy  mornings." 
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"  BEAK  THE  BELL." 

A  little  golden  bell  was  the  reward 
of  victory  in  the  year  1637,  at  the  ra- 
ces in  York,  and  from  thence  originated 
the  proverbial  expression  on  success  of 
any  kind,  to  bear  the  bell. 

BROTHERS,  THE  PROPHET. 

In  1791,  a  mechanic,  of  the  name  of 
Brothers,  announced  himself  in  London 
as  a  prophet,  and  published  some  rhap- 
sodical pamphlets,  in  which  he  styled 
himself  Prince  of  the  Jews,  and  invited 
God's  elect  to  accompany  him  to  Jeru- 
salem. Tens  of  thousands  of  fanatics, 
in  different  parts  of  England,  were  de- 
luded by  this  impostor,  and  were  indu- 
ced to  abandon  their  business,  sell  their 
property  at  a  low  rate,  and  many  hun- 
dreds came  to  London  to  accompany 
the  prophet ;  even  Mr.Halhed,  a  learn- 
ed member  of  parliament,  publicly  es- 
poused his  cause,  and  made  formal  mo- 
tions on  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  Sharpe,  the  celebrated 
engraver,  and  other  persons  of  eminence 
lent  themselves  to  the  delusion.  At 
length  it  became  so  contagious,  that 
Brothers  was  arrested  by  a  warrant 
from  the  chancellor  as  a  lunatic,  and 
confined  in  an  asylum  at  Islington,near 
which  hundreds  of  his  followers  imme- 
diately took  up  their  abode,  happy  in 
obtaining  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the 
prophet,  and  expecting  from  day  to  day 
his  deliverance  by  an  earthquake,  or 
some  other  miracle.  This  delusion 
continued  for  many  years ;  and,inl820, 
Brothers  was  still  living  ;  but,  his  fol- 
lowers having  for  the  most  part  died 
without  seeing  the  land  of  promise,  he 
and  his  absurd  cause  are,  in  1822,near- 
ly  forgotten. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

"  When  we  lighted  our  fire  in  the 
evening,  I  was  startled  by  the  cries  of 
Hamed  '  to  take  care  of  the  venomous 
animal !'  I  then  saw  him  kill  a  reptile 
like  a  spider,  to  which  the  Bedouins 
give  the  name  of  Abou  Hanakein,  or 
the  two-mouthed  ;  hanak  meaning,  in 
their  dialect,  mouth.  It  was  about 
four  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  of 
which  the  body  was  three  inches  ;  it 
has  five  long  legs  on  both  sides,  cover- 
ed, like  the  body,  with  seta?  of  a  light 
yellow  colour  ;  the  head  is  long  and 
pointed,  with  large  black   eyes;    the 


mouth  is  armed  with  two  pair  of  fangs 
one  above  the  other,  recurved  and  ex- 
tremely sharp.  Hamed  told  me  that 
it  never  makes  its  appearance  but  at 
night,  and  is  principally  attracted  by 
fire  ;  indeed,  I  saw  three  others  during 
this  journey,  and  always  near  the  even- 
ing fire.  The  Bedouins  entertain  the 
greatest  dread  of  them  ;  they  say  that 
their  bite,  if  not  always  mortal,  produ- 
ces a  great  swelling,  almost  instant 
vomiting,  and  the  most  excruciating 
pains.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  Galeode. 
phalangistc  ;  at  least  it  exactly  resem- 
bles the  drawing  of  that  animal,  given 
by  Oliver  in  his  Travels,  pi.  42-4." 

Burekhardt. 

MISUNDERSTANDING. 

Among  the  Polish  prisoners  of  war 
who  were  in  Russia  in  1661,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished nobleman,  with  whom  no- 
body was  allowed  to  speak  without  wit- 
nesses. This  man  became  ill,  and  ap- 
plied for  a  physician,  which  the  czar 
granted.  The  physician  prescribed 
Cremor  Tartari.  The  Doctor  had 
scarcely  got  home,  when  he  was  arrest- 
ed and  carried  before  the  Ministes,who, 
as  soon  as  he  entered,  addressed  him 
very  angrily,  calling  him  a  traitor, 
threatening  the  severest  punishments, 
exclaiming,  "  You  dog,  what  have  you 
been  talking  to  the  Pole  about  the  Crim 
Tartars  ?"  The  Doctor,  who  stood 
motionless  with  astonishment,  now 
comprehended  the  misunderstanding 
arising  from  the  report  made  by  some 
listeners  to  the  Minister,  and  explained 
it  by  shewing  the  prescription  which  he 
had  left  with  the  Patient. 

ENGLISH    DISCOVERY    OF    MADEIRA. 

In  1344,  an  Englishman  named  Ma- 
cham,  sailed  from  England  to  Spain, 
with  a  lady  whom  he  had  carried  off, 
and  was  driven  by  a  tempest  to  the  Isl- 
and of  Madeira,  till  then  unknown.  He 
cast  anchor  in  the  bay,  now  called  Ma- 
chico,  after  his  name  of  Macham.  The 
shore  of  the  island,  beautifully  covered 
with  wood,  and  shining  resplendent  un- 
der one  of  the  serenest  of  skies,  present- 
ed a  pleasing  sight  to  the  wearied  mari- 
ners ;  but  above  all  to  the  fair  runaway, 
laboring  under  a  sea  sickness.  Macham 
conveyed  her  to  the  land,  but  she  touch- 
ed it,  alas  !  only  to  breathe  her  last. 
But  a  new  storm  arose,  and  the  ship 
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was  driven  out  to  sea,  before  Maeham 
and  a  part  of  the  crew  had  time  to  re- 
turn on  board.  In  an  island,  however, 
so  well  wooded  and  watered,  the  means 
of  subsistence  were  easily  procured. 
To  Maeham,  whose  consolation  it  was 
to  linger  round  the  spot  which  contain- 
ed the  remains  of  his  departed  mistress, 
the  detention  was  accompanied  with 
little  concern.  The  sea- faring  com- 
panions of  Maeham,  who  did  not  share 
in  his  feelings,  soon  grew  tired  of  soli- 
tude, and  resolving  to  try  their  fortune 
at  sea,  prevailed  on  him  to  join  in  the 
construction  of  a  boat.  In  this  they 
soon  put  to  sea,  but  were  cast  on  the 
shores  of  Africa.  The  Moors,  struck 
at  the  sight  of  the  strangers,  received 
them  hospitably,  and  procured  them  a 
safe  conveyance  to  Spain,  where  Ma- 
eham reported  his  discovery. 

BULL. 

In  Blair's  15th  Sermon,  "  On  Integ- 
rity as  the  Guide  of  Life,"  (vol.iv.  page 
323,)  is  this  passage : — 

"  He  follows  a  wandering  light, 
which  if  it  fail  of  guiding  him  by  a  short 
path  to  the  palace  of  ambition,  lands 
him  in  the  pit,  or  the  lake" 

THE  LATE  DR.  HERSCHELL. 

The  Stars. — Dr.  Herschell  has  enu- 
merated 44,000  stars  in  the  space  of  a 
few  degrees  ;  and  by  analogy  there  ap- 
pears to  be  75,000,000  in  the  heavens. 
If  we  consider  that  each  of  these  stars 
or  suns  have  probably  an  equal  num- 
ber of  planets  as  our  sun  moving  round 
them,  and  as  many  satellites  moving 
round  these  planets,  some  conception 
may  be  formed  of  the  immensity  of  cre- 
ation. But  even  this  estimate  would  only 
embrace  those  stars  visible  through  the 
telescope,  and  does  not  include  comets. 

Animated  Nature,  according  to  Lin- 
naeus, consists  of  about  250  species  of 
quadrupeds,  1,000  of  birds,  100  of  am- 
phibious animals,  500  of  fishes,  2,000 
of  insects,  and  800  of  worms. 

Of  the  English  Language. — Dr. 
Johnson's  Dictionary  contains  nearly 
37,000  words.  According  to  another 
author,  there  are  40,500  words  in  the 
English  language.  The  number  of 
words  constituting  each  part  of  speech 
are,  Articles  3;  Substantives  or  Nouns, 
20,500 ;  Adjectives,  9,200 ;  Pronouns, 


40;  Regular  Verbs,  7,823  ;  Irregular 
Verbs,  177;  Adverbs,  2,600 ;  Prepo- 
sitions, 69  ;  Conjunctions,  19  ;  Inter- 
jections, 68. 

The  French  Language. 29,712 

words  are  to  be  found  in  the  Diction- 
naire  de  l'Academie. 

The  Latin  Language  has,  according 
to  Dr.  Cocchi,  25,000  words ;  yet 
some,  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
count  the  contents  of  Ainsworth's  Dic- 
tionary, find  more  than  45,000,  besides 
nearly  10,000  proper  names. 

The  Greek  Language,  according  to 
Dr.  Cocchi,  50,000.  Scapula's  Lexi- 
con contains  about  44,000  words. 

The  Spanish  Language,  30,000 : 
according  to  Dr.  Cocchi,  but  20,000. 

Tlie  Italian  Language,  33,000 : 
but  Dr.  Cocchi,  45,000. 

The  German  Language,  80,000. 

LAW  INTELLIGENCE. 
Biting  a  JMan's  Nose  off. — Bow-street.— 
Margaret  Daly,  a  masculine  female  from 
the  sister  country,  was  yesterday  charged 
before  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  attempting  to 
bite  a  man's  nose  off — an  attempt  in  which 
she  very  nearly  succeeded.  The  poor  man, 
whose  name  is  Purdon,  and  who  is  between 
60  and  70  years  of  age,  stated  that  he  went 
into  a  public-house  with  a  couple  of  friends 
to  drink  a  little  porter.  They  had  not 
been  seated  long,  when  the  prisoner,  who 
had  been  drinking  with  some  paviors  at  the 
bar,  approached  him,  and  took  a  sudden 
dislike  to  his  appearance,  which  dislike  she 
testified  by  calling  him  a  most  opprobrious 
name.  He  told  her  she  was  an  Irish  faggot 
to  call  him  so  much  out  of  his  character ; 
but  he  little  expected  the  chastisement  he 
was  to  receive  for  the  liberty  he  took  in  his 
reply  to  her.  Scarcely  were  the  words  out 
of  his  mouth,  when  she  ran  over  to  him, 
threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  seized 
his  nose  with  her  teeth.  He  cried  out  and 
endeavoured  to  extricate  himself,  but  she 
had  the  strength  as  well  as  fierceness  of  a 
tiger,  and  had  not  some  men  ran  to  his  as- 
sistance, he  must  inevitably  have  lost  his 
nose.  The  poor  old  man's  speech  was  evi- 
dently injured  by  the  desperate  violence 
with  which  he  had  been  treated  by  the  fe- 
rocious creature  at  the  bar.  One  of  the 
men  who  were  the  means  of  saving  the  nose, 
after  having  confirmed  this  account  of  the 
brutal  transaction,  stated  that  he  (witness) 
endeavoured  to  force  away  the  prisoner  by 
interposing  his  arm  between  her  and  the 
complainant,  but  her  strength  rendered  his 
effurt  totally  useless,  and  the  nose  would 
certainly  have  come  off  if  the  landlord  had  I 
not  seized  her  by  the  throat,  and  actually 
choked  her,  as  one  would  choke  a  bull  dog, 
off  her  hold.  The  woman  was  very  much  I 
in  liquor  at  the  time,but  she  had  her  strength  [ 
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to  the  last,  and  ably  opposed  those  who 
were  called  in  to  convey  her  to  the  Justice- 
room.  She  had  been  brought  up  on  the 
day  the  assault  was  committed,  but  the 
Lord  Mayer  sent  her  to  the  Compter,  to 
recover  from  the  effects  of  the  copious 
draughts  she  had  taken.  On  being  placed 
at  the  bar  yesterday,  (to  use  the  language 
of  her  companions,)  she  looked  as  if  butter 
would  not  melt  in  her  mouth  ;  and  after 
having  declared  she  had  been  "  disguised" 
the  day  before,  said,  that  "  herself  and 
country"  had  been  abused  by  the  complain- 
ant, but  she  had  no  recollection  of  the  ven- 
geance she  had  taken.  The  Lord  Major 
desired  that  the  barbarous  creature  should 
be  committed  to  prison  in  default  of  bail, 
observing,  that  she  resembled  but  few  of 
her  country  women,or,  indeed,  of  the  women 
of  any  nation.  An  Irishman,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  scene,  suggested  that  all  the  pri- 
soner's front  teeth  should  be  drawn.  He 
was  sure  that  as  soon  as  she  was  let  loose 
her  countrymen  would  punish  her  for  her 
cruelty. — The  prisoner  was  then  committed. 

DEATH  OP  LORD  CASTLEREAGH. 
The  termination  of  the  last  session  was 
followed  by  an  occurrence  of  no  ordi- 
nary interest ;  we  allude  to  the  death  of 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  by  his  own 
hand  !  This  appalling  event  took  place  at 
his  Lordship's  residence,  at  Foot's  Cray, 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  August,  his 
Majesty's  birth-day.  The  circumstances 
immediately  attending  his  Lordship's  death 
were  detailed  by  his  physician  Doctor 
Bankhead,  on  the  inquest,  which,  as  it  must 
necessarily  be  the  most  authentic  account, 
we  shall  epitomize  for  our  readers.  It  ap- 
pears that  on  the  Friday  evening  preceding 
the  catastrophe,  the  Doctor  had,  at  Lady 
Londonderry's  request,  waited  on  his  Lord- 
ship at  St.  James's-square,  where  he  found 
his  head  so  confused,  and  his  pulse  so  ir- 
regular, that  he  ordered  him  to  be  cupped, 
which  operation  accordingly  took  place, 
seven  ounces  of  blood  having  been  taken 
from  the  nape  of  his  Lordship's  neck.  Af- 
ter this  they  departed  for  Foot's  Cray,  Dr. 
Bankhead  having  promised  to  follow  tbera 
on  the  next  day  and  remain  a  day  or  two 
with  his  Lordship.  At  seven  o'clock  on  the 
ensuing  evening  Doctor  Bankhead  arrived  : 
and  having  gone  directly  to  Lord  London- 
derry's room,  who  had  remained  in  bed  all 
day,  his  Lordship  immediately  said  it  was 
very  odd  that  he  should  come  to  his  room 
first  without  having  gone  to  the  dining 
room  ;  to  which  the  doctor  answered,  that 
having  dined  in  town,  be  did  not  wish  to 
disturb  the  family  at  dinner.  His  Lordship 
then  said  that  the  Doctor  looked  very 
grave,  as  if  something  unpleasant  had  hap- 
pened, and  begged  to  know  what  it  was  ; 
the  Doctor  said  that  he  had  nothing  of  the 
kind  to  tell,  and  was  very  much  surprised 
at  the  manner  of  putting  the  question  ; 
upon  which  his  Lordship  apologized,  ad- 
ding that  "  the  truth  was,  he  had  reason  to 


be  suspicious  in  some  degree,  but  hoped 
that  the  Doctor  would  be  the  last  person  to 
engage  in  any  thing  that  would  be  injuri- 
ous to  him."  The  Doctor  continued  in  the 
house  all  the  next  day,  and  did  not  leave 
his  Lordship  till  half-past  twelve  o'clock  on 
Sunday  night.  He  then  retired  to  rest  in  a 
room  very  near  his  Lordship.  On  Monday 
morning  about  seven  o'clock,  being  sum- 
moned to  attend  his  Lordship  in  his  dres- 
sing room,  he  entered  just  in  time  to  save 
him  from  falling  ;  his  Lordship  said,  "Bank- 
head,  let  me  fall  upon  your  arm, — 'tis  all 
over," — and  instantly  expired.  The  Jurors 
having  heard  the  evidence,  unanimously  re- 
turned a  verdict  to  the  following  effect  : — 
"  That  on  Monday,  August  the  12th,  and 
for  some  time  previously,  the  most  noble, 
Robert,  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  laboured 
under  a  grievous  disorder,  and  became  in 
consequence  delirious  and  of  insane  mind  ; 
and,  whilst  in  that  state,  he  inflicted  on 
himself,  with  a  knife,  a  wound  in  the  neck( 
of  which  he  instantly  died."  After  the 
verdict  was  delivered,  the  Coroner  read  a 
letter  addressed  to  Doctor  Bankhead,  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  said  to  be  in 
his  Grace's  hand-writing,  requesting  the 
Doctor  to  call  on  Lord  Londonderry  on 
some  excuse  or  other,  as  he  had  observed 
his  conduct  to  be  so  strange  at  the  council 
on  that  day,  that  he  had  no  doubt  he  was 
under  some  temporary  mental  delusion, 
owing  to  the  severe  pressure  of  business 
which  he  had  had  of  late.  The  Duke  end- 
ed by  declaring  the  communication  to  be 
strictly  confidential,  and  begged  that  its 
subject  might  never  be  revealed  to  any  one. 
Now  that  the  fatal  event  has  taken  place, 
various  occurrences  immediately  previous 
are  recollected  by  friends  of  the  deceased, 
indicating  the  incoherence  of  his  mind.  On 
the  previous  Friday,  it  is  said,  he  called  at 
the  British  hotel  in  Cockspur-street,  and 
asked  in  a  hurried  manner  whether  the 
council  was  sitting,  and  whether  Sir  Ed- 
mund Nagle  was  there  ;  and  on  being  told 
he  was  not,  he  clapped  his  hands  together 
in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
passengers  in  the  street.  On  that  day  also 
he  was  observed  to  go  three  several  times  to 
the  gate  of  Carlton  House,  in  order  to  have 
an  interview  with  the  King,  and  he  depart- 
ed a^ain  without  entering.  At  the  inter- 
view, however,  which  he  subsequently  had, 
in  order  to  take  his  Majesty's  pleasure  on 
certain  subjects  connected  with  the  ap- 
proaching Congress,  he  entered  upon  the 
political  discussions  which  were  likely  to 
take  place,  in  so  luminous  and  able  a  man- 
ner, as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  royal 
auditor  When  however  he  was  about  to 
depart,  the  King  graciously  hoped  he  would 
take  care  of  his  health,  adding,  that  he  did 
not  think  he  looked  so  well  as  usual  for 
some  time  past,  and  that  greater  care  was 
necessary  ;  upon  which  the  Marquis  turned 
quick!  v  round,  saying,  "  Does  your  Majesty 
see  any  thing  the  matter  of  me  ?"  His  look, 
manner,  and  tone,  at  once  excited  his  Maj- 
esty's suspicions,  and  he  is  reported  to  have 
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said   to  the  Duke  of   Wellington    after  the     by  all    the    pomp   of  civic  paraphernalia 


interview  :  "  Have  you  seen  Londonderry  ? 
either  he  is  mad  or  I  am."  The  more  the 
King  reflected  upon  the  circumstance,  the 
more  he  was  convinced,  and  he  dispatched 
a  minister  to  Coombe  Wood  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool, to  whom  on  Saturday  morning  he 
stated  his  apprehensions.  The  consequence 
was,  that  pistols,  razors,  and,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, every  instrument  of  self-destruction 
were  carefully  removed  out  of  theMarquis's 
way.  It  is  rather  singular  certainly,  that 
with  all  these  appearances,  and  all  these 
precautions,  his  Lordship  should  have  been 
left  at  Kuch  a  crisis,  with  an  unusual  weight 
of  public  business  to  transact  !  He  had  not 
only  the  duties  of  his  own  office,  but  those 
also  of  the  home  department,  to  attend  to, 
according  to  official  etiquette,  during  Mr. 
Peel's  necessary  absence  in  Scotland.  It  is 
a  very  curious  fact,  but  one  for  the  truth  of 
which  we  pledge  ourselves,  that  on  the  very 
week  before  his  death,  the  noble  Marquis's 
solicitor  had  called  by  his  desire  three  sev- 
eral times  upon  the  publishers  of  O'Meara's 
"  Voice  from  St.  Helena,"  to  demand  that 
Mr.  O'Meara  should  be  delivered  up  for 
prosecution.  His  Lordship  was  buried  on 
Tuesday  the  20th,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
between  the  graves  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Fox  :  although,  the  funeral  was  considered 
a  private  one,  still  it  was  attended  by  a 
number  of  the  carriages  of  the  nobility,  and 
by  all  his  colleagues  in  office  who  were  in 
town.  When  the  coffin  was  removed  out  of 
the  hearse  for  interment  at  the  Abbey,  the 
multitude  who  were  assembled  on  the  occa- 
sion raised  a  shout,  which  echoed  loudly 
through  every  corner  of  the  Abbey  !  We 
state  the  fact ;  the  reader  must  make  his 
own  comment:  but  we  cannot  avoid  say- 
ing, that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  argues  a 
barbarous  spirit  in  the  people,  it  also  proves 
how  deeply  unpopular  he  must  have  been, 
whose  horrid  suicidal  death  became  a  mat- 
ter not  of  grief  but  of  exultation. 

THE  KING'S  VISIT  TO  SCOTLAND. 
After  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  his 
Majesty  departed  on  his  long-projected  visit 
to  his  Scottish  dominions.  He  embarked 
at  Qreenwich,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
Lord  Mayor    in  his  stage  barge,    attended 


Clans. 
Buchanan 
Cameron 
Campbell 
Chisholm 
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The    day    was  remarkably  fine ;    and  the 
Royal   Sovereign,   in  which  the  King   em- 
barked, was  surrounded  by  boats  and  plea- 
sure barges  of  every  description,  filled  with 
elegant    company,    and    many     of    them 
containing    bands    of    music.      After     his 
Majesty's     departure,     the    weather    was 
very   boistcious    and   unfavourable,    which 
prevented  his  landing  at  Leith  on  his  birth- 
day, as  he  had  intended.     The  afternoon  of 
the  day  on   which  he   did    arrive  in    Leith 
harbour  proved  so  very  wet,  that    he  was 
obliged    to  defer    his  landing    till  the    next 
day,  very  much  to  the  chagrin  of  his  Scot- 
tish subjects,  who  had  assembled  from  all 
the   hills  and   islands,  and  whose  well-sea- 
soned feudal  pomp  seemed  to  defy  the  ele- 
ments.    Early,  however,    on  the  important 
day,  all  Leith  and  Edinburgh  poured  forth 
its    population — Culloden   and    "  Charlie" 
were  forgotten,  and   the    chieftains    all  put 
on  <;  their  tails,"  and  the  highland  bagpipe 
strained    its  chanter    in    honour    of  "  their 
Geordie,    their  old  chevalier  "*     The  scene 
is  represented   as  having  been   exceedingly 
"  imposing,"  which   we  have   no   doubt    it 
was ;    but    notwithstanding    all  the    pomp 
with    which    he    was   surrounded,   and  the 
loyal   welcome  which  he    received,   a  deep 
gloom  was  visible  upon  his  Majesty's  coun- 
tenance ; — he  had  received  but  the  evening 
before  the  melancholy  account  of  his  minis- 
ter's decease.    It  is  a  very  remarkable  thing, 
that  the  King  has  never  departed   from  his 
usual  place  of  residence  without  some  fatal 
event  occurring,  either  in  his  household,  or 
his  administration.     Thus  he  was   in  Lan- 
cashire  when    Mr.  Fox  died — at  Sunbury, 
when  the    Princess  Charlotte  died — in  Ire- 
land,  when  the  Queen  died — and   now   the 
death  of  Lord  Londonderry  has  marked  his 
arrival  in  Scotland  !  The  day  after  his  arri- 
val,   the  King    held    a  Levee  in    Holyrood 
House,  at  which  it  is  said  nearly  2000  were 
present.     Before  the  King  landed,  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  whose  muse  has  been  in  requisi- 
tion on    the  occasion,  went    on    board    the 
Royal  Sovereign,  and  presented  him  with  a 
superb  St.  Andrew's  cross,  formed  of  Scot- 
tish pearls  and  precious  stones,  and  sent  as 
a  present  from  the   ladies   of  Edinburgh. 
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Clans. 
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Birch 

Lamont 

Crab  Apple  Tree 

Oak 

M'Allister 

Five  Leaved  Heath 

Myrtle 

M'Donald 

Bell  Heath 

Alder 

M'Donnell 

Mount  Heath 

Hazle 

M'Dougall 

Cypress 

Common  Sallow 
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CloudyBerryBush 
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M'Gregor 

Pine 

Purple  Foxglove 

M'Intosh 

Boxwell 

Poplar 

M'Kay 

Bull  Rush 
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M'Kenzie 
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Yew 

M'Kinnon 

St.  John's  Wort 

Ivy 

M'Lachlan 

Mountain  Ash 

Lau  rel 

M'Lean 

Blackberry  Heath 

Cranberryl-Ieath 

M'Leod 

Red  Whortleberries 

Rosewprt 

M'Nab 

RoseBuckBerries 

Clans. 

Badges. 

M'Neil 

Sea  Ware 

M'Pherson 

VariegatedBoxwood 

M'Quarrie 

Black  Thorn 

M'Rae 

Fir  Cloth  Moss 

Menzies 

Ash 

Monro 

Eagle's  Feathers 

Murray 

Juniper 

©gilvie 

Hawthorn 

Oliphant 
Robertson 

The  Great  Maple 

Fern,  or  Li  recti  in  < 

Rose 

Brier  Rose 

Ross 

Bear  Berries 

Sinclair 

Clover 

Stewart 

Thistle 

Sutherland 

Cat-tail  Grass 

It  must,  no  doubt  have  forcibly  struck  his  Majesty,  that  within,  almost  to  a  day,  one  month  of  77  years,  a 
body  of  Highlanders,  in  similar  appearance,  marched  along  those  very  sands,  saluting  a  Prince  of  another 
branch  oftheBoyal  House,  and  within  half  an  hour's  walk  of  the  spot  on  which  bis  Majesty  was  enthusias- 
tically welcomed, on  Friday,  by  these  Sons  of  the  Mist,  routed  the  Royal  army  of  regular  troops,  and,  undis- 
ciplined as  they  were,  by  a  rajiid  advance,  penetrated  within  3  days'  march  of  London,  carrying  terror  and 
dismay  along  with  them,  and  nearly  shaking  the  very  throne  itself, 
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XlfE  have  of  late  had  many  travels 
into  the  interior  of  Venezuela,  and 
we  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Robinson  does 
not  add  much  to  the  scientific  labours  of 
Humboldt,  or  the  personal  adventure 
of  Hippesley.  There  is  still,  however, 
so  much  of  interest  attached  to  the  South 
American  chaos,  out  of  which  it  is 
presumed  new  states  and  nations  will 
emerge,  that  we  shall  devote  a  kw  col- 
umns to  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  this  journal.  The  author,  who  has 
since  fallen  a  victim  to  the  pestilential 
climate,  draws  a  frightful  picture  of  the 
people  and  of  the  horrid  war  which  de- 
vastated the  country.  The  hardships 
endured  by  the  marauding  bands  called 
armies,  and  especially  by  the  Europe- 
ans who  joined  them,  baffle  description  ; 
and  the  scenes  of  wretchedness  and 
crime  presented  to  us  in  his  narrative, 
are  absolutely  appalling  to  human  na- 
ture. Every  second  man  appears  to  be 
a  lawless  ruffian,  a  villain,  or  a  murder- 
er ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any 
accumulation  of  misery  more  desperate 
than  is  unfolded  in  these  pages.  We 
are  sorry  to  say  that  they  are  but  indif- 
ferently written,  and  debased  by  a  sort 
of  military  slang ;  though  for  this  there 
are  but  too  many  excuses  to  be  foand 
in  the  melancholy  situation  of  our  un- 
fortunate countryman. 

The  voyage  out,  and  reception  in 
America,  greatly  resemble  Colonel  Hip- 
pesley's  account,  and  confirm  all  that 
gentleman's  statements.  In  passing  up 
the  Orinoco  to  Angostura,  Mr.  R.  men- 
tions a  curious  fact — 


"  On  the  30th,  while  warping  our 
vessel  along,  close  by  the  bush,  we  ob- 
served an  immense  flock  of  tarantula 
spiders  of  a  large  size.  Several  of  them 
crawled  up  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and 
came  on  deck.  It  is  truly  wonderful 
how  a  monkey  treats  these  venomous 
insects.  The  one  we  had  on  board 
evinced  various  proofs  of  its  sagacity  : 
it  eat  any  kind  of  insect  offered  ;  but 
on  one  of  the  tarantulas  approaching 
him,  he  screamed,  looked  hard  at  it, 
and  when  some  one  shoved  the  taran- 
tula nearer  him,  he  sprung  from  it,  and 
took  a  rope's  end,  and  beat  it  from  him. 
This  day  we  also  had  a  visit  from  some 
centipedes,  which  I  think  among  the 
most  disgusting  animals  I  ever  saw." 

One  incident  will  suffice  to  show  the 
hospitality  with  which  the  Patriots  re- 
ceived their  friends  from  England.  Ar- 
rived at  Angostura,  Mr.  R.  was  sent 
to  a  lodging, 

"  Into  which  (says  he)  I  entered  one 
night  after  dark,  and  groped  about  the 
corners  of  the  balcony  for  a  hook  to 
hang  my  hammock  upon.  I  succeed- 
ed, barricadoed  the  doors,  &c.  and  went 
to  sleep.  Next  morning  I  found,  what 
is  very  common  here,  that  one  of  my 
hammock-hooks  had  been  used  as  a 
hook  for  scragging  the  old  Span- 
iards, for  the  blood,  &c.  about  it,  left 
no  room  for  doubt. 

"  I  found  the  back  door  led  into  a 
field,  overgrown  with  weeds  and  bush- 
es ;  and  wishing  to  know  as  much  of 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  as  possi- 
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ble,  lest  I  should  myself  awake  some 
morning  with  a  hole  in  my  throat  (as  I 
once  heard  strangely  expressedby  a  Hi- 
bernian) I  surveyed  all  the  exterior  of 
this  house.  Hundreds  of  skulls  and  other 
bones  lay  in  the  field  ;  and  at  one  spot, 
close  to  my  back-door,  I  thought  I  had 
got  a  prize,  as  a  good-looking  hammock 
made  its  appearance  behind  a  bush.  I 
laid  hold  of  it,  but  soon  let  go,  on 
finding  it  contained  the  body  of  some 
human  being  about  half  decayed." 

As  a  contrast  to  this  horrid  relation, 
we  copy  one  of  the  author's  sketches 
of  the  Angosturans — 

"  The  people  here  have  various  ways 
of  dressing  beef;  so  that  a  well-furnish- 
ed table  often  brings  to  my  recollection 
a  meeting  which  took  place  between 
John  Hagart,  the  Scotch  Advocate,  and 
Polkernet,  a  Lord  of  Session.  Lord 
P.  usually  retired  to  his  country-resi- 
dence during  that  part  of  the  year  when 
the  court  does  no  business.  John  H., 
equally  idle  from  a  similar  cause,  went 
to  shoot  :  and  happening  to  pass  Lord 
P.'s  property,  he  met  his  Lordship, who 
politely  invited  John  to  take,  or  as  he 
said  tak  a  family  dinner  with  himself, 
his  wife,  and  daughter.  John  accepted 
this  invitation  ;  and  they  all  assembled 
at  the  hour  of  dinner.  There  was  a 
joint  of  roasted  veal  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  stewed  veal  at  the  bottom,  veal 
soup  in  the  middle,  veal's"  head  on  one 
side  of  the  soup,  and  veal  cutlets  on  the 
other,  calf's  foot  jelly  between  the  soup 
and  roast  veal,  and  veal's  brains  be- 
tween the  stewed  veal  and  the  soup. 
1  Noo,'  says  his  Lordship,  in  his  own 
blunt  way,  '  Mr.  H.  you  may  very 
likely  think  this  an  odd  sort  of  dinner  ; 
but  ye'll  no  wonder  when  you  ken  the 
cause  of  it.  We  keep  nae  company, 
Mr.  H. ;  and  Miss  B.  here,  my  daugh- 
ter, caters  for  our  table.  The  way  we 
do  is  just  this  : — we  kill  a  beast  as  it 
were  to  day,  and  we  just  begin  to  cook 
it  at  one  side  of 'the  head,  travel  down 
that  side,  turn  the  tail,  and  just  gang 
back  again  by  the  other  side  to  where 
we  began.'  Lord  P.'s  method  resem- 
bles that  of  dressing  the  came  here,  on- 
ly his  Lordship's  beast  might  some- 
times be  a  cow,  sometimes  a  calf,  and 
sometimes  a  sheep,  while  ours  is  nothing 
but  came, — beef  to  breakfast,  beef  to 


dinner,   beef  to  supper,  and   beef  to 
breakfast  again." 

The  voyage  up  the  Arauca  is  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  volume. 
The  everlasting  occurrence  of  tigers,  al- 
ligators, centipedes,  musquitoes,  &c.&c. 
their  habits,  their  encounters,  and  the 
means  taken  to  avoid  their  injuries, fur- 
nish much  curious  matter.  Humboldt 
notices  the  division  of  different  kinds  of 
musquitoes  into  different  districts,  as  it 
were,  separated  by  precise  lines ;  and 
our  author'sexperience  confirms  the  fact. 

"  Here  (says  he,  at  one  transition) 
we  found  a  new  kind  of  mosquito,  at 
least  it  was  new  to  many  of  us,  which 
was  not  scared  either  by  our  fires  or  to- 
bacco smoke.  Till  the  19th  we  were 
assailed  by  these  tormentors,  not  only 
during  the  night  but  the  whole  of  the 
day,  and  with  all  our  attention,  these 
vermin  continued  to  bite  us  till  we  were 
in  one  universal  blister. 

"  On  the  19th,  fatigued  for  want  of 
rest,  when  we  came  to  anchor  for  the 
night,  we  were  still  more  dreadfully  an- 
noyed by  the  musquitoes,  and  I  re- 
solved to  try  a  new  plan.  These  in- 
sects do  not  rise  high  in  the  air,  but  are 
generated  and  remain  near  the  wet 
banks  of  the  river.  I  found  a  tree  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  I  examined, 
and  found,  what  is  uncommon  in  this 
country,  no  vermin,  such  as  ants,  &c. 
I  ascended  nearly  to  its  top,  with  a 
cord,  this  I  attached  firmly  to  the  bran- 
ches, and  then  fixed  it  round  me,  so 
that  I  could  not  fall,  but  sit  with  safety, 
although  not  with  much  comfort.  It 
was,  however,  with  me  here  as  with 
many  in  various  situations  in  life  : — I 
could  estimate  the  nature  and  extent  of 
my  pleasures  and  my  difficulties,  merely 
by  comparison :  and,  certainly,  al- 
though the  being  tied  to  the  top  of  a  tree 
as  a  sleeping  place  was  not  very  agree- 
able, it  was  far  preferable  to  being  a- 
mong  swarms  of  hungry  musquitoes, 
where  I  had  previously  lodged.  I  en- 
joyed several  hours  sleep  and  awoke 
consideraby  refreshed." 

The  motions  and  conditions  of  the 
Patriotic  force  are  well  and  original- 
ly described.  General  Paez  was  on 
one  side  of  the  Arauca,  and  Bolivar 
(whom  Mr.  R.  accompanied)  on  the 
other,  skirmishing  with  the  Spaniards. 
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He  proceeds, 

"  I  became  now  a  good  deal  accus- 
tomed to  the  habits  of  the  Indians,  and 
to  the  wretched  and  miserable  state  of 
their  lousy  straw  hovels  ;  but  I  could 
imagine  the  surprise  of  one  newly  im- 
ported hither  from  London,  surveying 
the  one  in  which  I  now  sat.  There 
were  three  of  us  now  of  a  mess  ;  and 
we  had  just  assembled,  every  one  to 
take  his  share  of  trouble  in  cooking  our 
beef: — one  kindling  the  fire  before  the 
door  ;  another  washing  the  flesh,  for  it 
is  almost  always  served  to  us  all  over 
sand  ;  while  a  third  is  erecting  a  sort 
of  temporary  table  to  eat  our  breakfast 
upon.  We  were  all  dressed  as  com- 
mon soldiers,  and  our  knapsacks  formed 
our  chairs.  The  Indians  were  collect- 
ing round  us,  to  see  us  eat,  (a  custom 
they  are  very  fond  of,)  and  this  I  as 
one  should  most  willingly  allow,  but 
these  wretches, like  the  Creoles,  cannot 
sit  together  without  lousing  each  other. 

"  Thus  we  have  a  scene  presented  to 
us  every  day,  at  eating  time,  of  at  least 
from  eight  to  sixteen  or  more,  search- 
ing each  other's  heads  for  vermin  ; 
and  it  is  of  no  use  to  speak  to 
them,  for  they  think  us  brutes  for  ob- 
jecting to  such  an  ancient  custom.  All 
this  will  appear  to  a  London  citizen 
bad  enough,  and  more  than  sufficiently 
disgusting.  Indeed  so  accustomed  are 
they  to  this  sort  of  amusement,  that  two 
or  more  Indians  or  Creoles  cannot  sit 
together,  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  with- 
out busily  engaging  in  this  employment. 

"  On  the  26th,  three  of  the  enemy 
were  surprised  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  ;  two  killed  and  one  taken  pris- 
oner. The  prisoner  stated,  that  the 
Spaniards  had  six  thousand  men  ;  and 
they  understood  we  had  one  thousand 
only. 

"  The  same  day  one  man  came  over, 
who  said  he  had  deserted  from  the 
Spaniards,  and  wished  to  serve  in  the 
Patriot  army.  He  seemed  a  shrewd 
fellow,  with  a  cunning  blackguard  ex- 
pression about  his  eye,  which  rendered 
him  an  object  of  suspicion.  He  put  a 
number  of  questions  to  those  about  him, 
respecting  our  strength,  discipline, 
stores,  &c.  &c.  which  induced  us  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  been  sent  over  as  a 
spy.     Next  morning  put  this  matter  be- 


yond a  doubt ;  for,  this  fellow  being 
watched  was  detected  attempting  to  re- 
cross  the  river,  when  he  was  seized- 
On  such  or  similar  occasions  there  is 
but  little  ceremony  observed.  The  fel" 
low  was  at  once  marched  away  to  have 
his  head  taken  off. 

"  This  is  a  process  at  which  many 
of  the  South  Americans  are  extremely 
expert.  The  prisoner  stands  up — 
sometimes  they  indulge  him  by  allow- 
ing him  to  kneel,  when  anon  comes  a 
fellow  with  a  sword,  and  probably  with 
a  segar  in  his  mouth,  who  plants  a 
sweeping  cut  on  the  back  part  of  the 
neck,  and  this  always  kills,  and  notun- 
frequently  separates  the  head  from  the 
body  at  one  blow. 

"  The  principal  part  of  this  day  was 
occupied  in  swimming  mules,  horses, 
and  oxen  across  the  Arauca,  with  the 
intention  to  prevent  them  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  T  do  believe 
the  number  brought  across  must  have 
exceeded  30,000.  To  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  sights,  the  crossing  of 
horses,  troops,  &c.  from  one  to  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  river,  is  curious.  The 
men  mount  the  animals,  and  generally 
carry  their  saddle  on  their  head.  After 
the  horse  is  driven  into  the  river  beyond 
his  depth,  the  man  slips  off  behind, 
seizes  the  horse's  tail,  and  partly  by 
swimming  with  one  hand,  and  partly 
by  the  assistance  of  the  horse,  he  gets 
to  the  opposite  side. 

"  A  Colonel  of  some  mounted  In- 
dians had  been  galloping  about  with  his 
naked  troops,  for  two  or  three  days  ; 
and  I  had  regularly  observed,  that  the 
said  Colonel  had  been  most  regularly 
drunk  from  morning  till  night.  The 
Colonel  himself  was  clothed  in  an  Eng- 
lish private  infantry's  coat  and  cap,  and 
a  pair  of  coarse  linen  pantaloons,  now 
docked  about  half  a  foot  above  the 
knee ;  while  his  legs  and  feet  were 
wholly  uncovered. 

"  His  troops  were  of  a  very  dark, 
dirty  brown  colour,  with  thick,  black, 
lank  hair,  and  carried  lances  about  14 
feet  in  length,  and  these  are  the  only  in- 
struments, either  of  attack  or  defence, 
which  they  use.  They  were  painted 
on  various  parts  of  the  body  and  face, 
every  one  according  to  his  own  taste, 
generally  with  stripes  or  figures  of  va- 
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rious  kinds,  and  of  a  very  deep  brilliant 
crimson  colour. 

"  They  almost  always  have  pins 
stuck  through  their  lips;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  through  their  nose ;  while  their 
ears  are  pulled  down  with  large  heavy 
ear-rings. 

"  I  advanced  to  one  of  these  fellows, 
who  was  painted  most  profusely,  and 
touched  one  part  of  the  crimson  paint, 
which  was  easily  rubbed  off.  The  fel- 
low imagined  my  face  painted  also;  and 
he  rubbed  his  finger  over  my  cheek, 
and  looked  as  if  he  expected  to  find  his 
finger  coloured.  Finding  it  unstained, 
however,  he  advanced  again,  and  I  al- 
lowed him  to  rub  still  harder  ;  but  not 
being  able  to  effect  his  purpose,  he  mut- 
tered something  in  his  own  language,  to 
his  painted  brethren,  when  they  all  set 
up  a  sort  of  howl,  which  had  nothing 
human  in  any  note  of  it." 

We  need  hardly  add  that  nothing  of 
importance  between  the  armies  follow- 
ed all  these  manoeuvres ;  and  we  are 
compelled,  instead  of  a  great  battle,  to 
present  our  readers  with  a  native  fight 
between  two  individuals. 

"  In  passing  on  to  my  hut,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  for  the  first  time, 
a  fight  between  two  of  the  natives,  with 
knives.  They  were  both  dressed  in  a 
habit  very  commonly  worn  in  this 
country,  viz.  a  blanket,  with  a  hole  cut 
in  its  centre,  through  which  they  put 
their  head,  while  the  blanket  covers 
their  arms,  and  hangs  over  the  upper 
part  of  their  body.  In  these  conflicts, 
they  brandish  their  knives,  and  run  at 
each  other  like  mad  bulls  ;  and  on  the 
present  occasion  I  could  observe,  that 
the  object  of  both  was  to  stab  his  op- 


ponent about  the  under  part  of  the  bel- 
ly, which,  if  effected,  the  knife  is  so 
held  that  they  can  cut  the  wound  up- 
ward, so  as  to  allow   the  whole  intes- 
tines to  tumble  out.     For  a  long  time 
these  two  monstrous  barbarians  cut  and 
thrust  at  each  other  with  the  greatest 
possible  fury  ;  and  the  wounds  they  re- 
ceived in  their  hands,  in  grasping  their 
opponent's  knife,  and  in  their  arms,  ac- 
tually covered  a  great  part  of  their  dress 
with  blood.     Neither  of  them  were  kil- 
led ;  but  they  both  became  so  much 
exhausted  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  stand 
upright.  They  were  at  length  separated; 
as  I   understood,  to   renew  the   fight 
when  they  had  sufficiently  recovered." 
As  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  do  more 
than  merely  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
volume  which  has  called  forth  this  pa- 
per, we  shall  now  take  our  leave  of  it, 
without  entering  into  its   military   de- 
tails or  its  peculiar  hardships.     It  con- 
tains as   many  incidents  to  interest  the 
mind  as  the  nature  of  the  scene  and  its 
companionship  admit  ;    and   to  those 
who  attach  importance  to  the  struggle 
in  South  America,  it  will  afford  a  good 
deal  of  striking  information.     There  is 
one  remarkable  speculation,  worthy  of 
attention,  as  emanating  from  a  medical 
man  who  had  enjoyed   such  practical 
means  of  observation.     Mr.  Robinson 
argues  at  considerable  length,  that  the 
climate  of  America  must  reduce  Euro- 
peans and  their  descendants,  both  mor- 
ally and  physically,  to  the  state  of  na- 
tive Indians  ;  and  he  thence  infers,  that 
the  population  both  in  the  North  and 
South  of  that  great  Continent  are  and 
will  always  be  inferior  to  the  natives  of 
Europe. 


POEMS    BY    CHAUNCY    HARE    TOWNSEND. 


\  YEAR  ought  not  to  have  elaps- 
*^^  ed  between  the  publication  of  these 
Poems  and  our  review  of  them.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  they  possess 
such  extraordinary  merit  as  to  chal- 
lenge instant  notice  on  pain  of  our  be- 
ing found  guilty  ofLcseMajeste  against 
the  throne  of  Criticism  ;  but  as  the 
promising  effusions  of  a  young  gentle- 
man and  a  young  scholar, they  certainly 


merited  more  immediate  attention.  We 
have  added  the  expression  "  young 
scholar"  to  our  remark,  because  it  has 
always  struck  us,  that  persons  coming 
under  that  description  were  less  likely 
to  produce  compositions,  which,  as  po- 
ems, would  excite  public  hope,  than 
uneducated  youths  with  similar  propen- 
sities for  the  Muses.  The  artisan  or 
rustic  are  withheld  by  no  considerations; 
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they  pour  out  the  overflowings  of  their 
fancies,  and  their  very  errors  and  rug- 
gednesses  are  hailed  as  proofs  of  genius. 
Not  so  the  student,  who,  equally  inex- 
perienced,and  little  better  skilled  in  the 
art  of  clothing  his  thoughts,attempts  his 
first  flight.  He  is  restrained  by  rules 
and  limits  which  he  feels  on  his  imagin- 
ation long  before  he  has  acquired  the 
power  of  making  them  subservient  to  it ; 
and  more  being  expected  from  him  by 
the  world,  his  very  earliest  efforts  are 
tried  by  a  standard  rather  severe  than 
encouraging.  Thus  the  Poems  of  Lord 
George  Gordon,  a  minor,  were  set 
down  by  no  less  excellent  judges  than 
those  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,as  silly, 
boyish  trash,  without  one  indication  of 
poetical  talent  ;  and  yet  these  were  the 
college  offerings  of  a  Byron  !  So  may 
it  be  that  the  work  now  before  us  shall 
usher  forth  another  ornament  to  his 
country's  literature  in  Chauncy  Hare 
Townsend. 

That  he  is  gifted  with  a  decided  taste 
for  poetry,  and  a  mind  sensible  to  all 
those  fine  impressions  in  which  poeti- 
cal genius  has  its  being,  no  one  who 
reads  these  pages  can  doubt.  At  the 
same  time  we  should  have  rejoiced  that 
this  conviction  had  been  more  obvious, 
or,  in  other  words,  attainable  with  less 
labour.  Too  many  of  his  subjects  are 
trite,  unsusceptible  of  imagery,  and 
worn  out  beyond  the  possibility  of  re- 
ceiving beauty's  gloss  to  recommend 
them  to  public  favour  or  critical  judg- 
ment. A  selection  of  the  best  pieces 
would  have  had  an  intinitely  stronger 
effect  ;  and  those  which  the  fondness 
of  parental  care  has  preserved  in  this 
published  form,  would  have  been  quite 
as  happily  left  to  the  private  circles 
where  their  value  was  more  directly  felt, 
and  consequently  more  highly  appre- 
ciated. Of  those  pieces  which  possess 
a  more  general  interest,  several  display 
both  invention  and  power ;  all  are  dis- 
tinguished by  elegance,  moral  feeling, 
and  tenderness.  The  most  poetical  and 
vigorous  performance  is  a  dramatic 
Ode,  in  which  the  Passions  are  intro- 
duced as  affecting  the  future  destiny  of 
a  cradled  child.  Each  of  the  Passions 
predicates  its  ascendancy  :  we  select 
Fear  and  Sorrow  as  examples  : — 


Fear.— By  the  vague,  uncertain  dread, 
Of  Fancy  bom,  by  Anguish  bred. 
Which  knows  not  what,  or  where  to  fly, 
Worse  than  worst  reality  ; 
By  the  pressure  of  the  heart, 
By  the  poignant  thrills  that  dart 
From  that  citadel  of  flame, 
Like  lightning,  o'er  the  shiveriug  frame  ; 
By  the  busy,  rtstless  brain, 
Admonished  by  the  past  in  vain, 
Which  pries  into  the  future  still, 
Combining  each  wild  form  of  ill  ; 
By  th'  infernal  band,  who  wave 
Their  smoke-stain'd  torches  o'er  the  grave  r 
By  the  dread  guif,  that  yawns  below, 
Peace  he  cannot, shall  not,  know  ! 

Sorrow. — By  the  burning  tear,  or  worse, 
By  the  blasting,  tearless  curse  ; 
By  the  sigh  he  still  must  heave 
Yet  ne'er  his  weary  breast  relieve  ; 
By  the  numbing  sense  of  ill, 
Which  shall  hang  upon  him  still, 
And  heavy  on  his  heart  shall  press, 
When  wak'd  to  morn's  sad  consciousness  J 
By  all  the  keener  pangs  of  woe, 
Peace  he  cannot,  shall  not,  know  .' 

To  these  admirable  passages  we  will 
add  Despair. 

Last  of  the  Gorgon  train,  and  worst,  I  come. 

And  lay  ray  icy  fingers  on  his  heart. 
Joy  withers  at  the  touch,  and  Grief  is  dumb. 

Feeling  is  sear'd,  yet  will  not  all  depart. 

Unfit  to  live,  yet  unprepar'd  to  die, 

At  war  with  earth,  yet  not  at  peace  with  heaven ; 
From  all  he  loathes,  endeavouring  still  to  fly, 

Yet  back,  forever  back,  by  furies  driven  ; 

How  shall  he  gaze  around,  with  madness  fraught. 
While  pang  on  paug  comes  grappling  with  his  soul, 

And  pray  but  for  one  hour's  suspended  thought, 
But  no  !  still  on  the  waves  of  misery  roll. 

Till,  sunk  in  sullen  apathy  profound, 

Worse  than  extremity  of  keenest  ill, 
My  winding-sheet  shall  wrap  his  soul  around, 

Not  in  repose,  but  winter's  deadly  chill. 

Such  peace  is  mine,  such  peace  will  I  bestow. 

But  other  peace  he  cannot,  shall  not,  know. 

They  all  unite  in  chorus. 

'Tis  done,  'tis  done  !  The  web  is  spun, 

Stampt  with  our  curses,  black  as  night, 
O'er  its  texture,  deep,  and  dun, 

What  shall  fling  a  gl.am  of  light  ? 

Then  wide  around  the  chorus  throw, 

Peace  he  cannot,  shall  not,  know  ! 

The  concluding  solace  is  very  fine  ; 
it  is  given  in  the  name  of  Religion  : 

Ye  tyrant  Passions,  who  convulse  the  soul, 
And  all  its  jarring  chords  so  rudely  tear, 

Ye,  for  awhile,  his  bosom  may  control, 

But  I  at  length  shall  reign  triumphant  there. 
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Poor  babe,  who,thro'  thy  yeuth's  tumultuous  years, 

Shalt,  by  thy  ruthless  toes,  be  thus  opprest, 
Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  dry  thy  tears, 

Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  rest ! 
Oh,  how  can  fear  thy  anxious  bosom  thrill, 

When  all  thy  wishes  point  beyond  the  tomb  ? 
Oh,  how  can  disappointment  blight  or  chill, 

When  hope  is  fixed  where  change  can  never  come  ? 
How  can  Affection,  blighted  or  betray'd, 

Or  Friendship's  broken  vow  have  power  to  move. 
When  each  wild  impulse  of  thy  sou!  allay'd 

Shall  yield  to  purer,  to  supremer  love  ? 
Can  sullen  Grief  her  empire  then  renew, 

When  Heav'n's  glad  tidings  meet  thy  ravish'd  ear, 
When  Heav'n's  bright  scenes  are  bursting  on  thy  view, 

Say,  can'st  thou  sink  a  victim  to  despair  ? 
From  that  last  enemy  'tis  I  who  give, 

As  from  thy  every  foe,  a  blest  release  ; 
Then  from  my  band  thy  destin'd  'ride  receive, 

Whom  Death  shall  wed  to  thee  for  ever— PeaK  ! 

It  appears  from  the  opening  poem 
in  the  volume,  "  Jerusalem"  which  ob- 
tained the    Chancellor's  Medal  at  the 
Cambridge  Commencement,  July  1 8 1 7, 
and  from  the  second  division,  consist- 
ing of  poems  written  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  (one  of  them  in 
May  1815)  that  the  author  is  still  but 
a  youthful  votary  of  the  Nine ;  and  it 
gives  us  pleasure  to  anticipate,  both 
from  his  earlier  and  later  works,  anoth- 
er name  to  grace  our  poetical  annals. 
The  foundations  on   which  we  build 
this  expectation  are  laid  down  in  our 
previous  remarks  and   extracts  ;    and 
we  have  only  further  to  adduce  some  of 
those  parts  which  may  in  our  opinion 
be  fitly  adapted  into  his  temple  of  fame. 
Among  the  Miscellanies  is  a  sweet  ad- 
dress to  the   Setting  Sun,  in  which  a 
pleasing  train  of  ideas  is  pursued  ;  but 
we  canonly  quote  a  few  detached  ver- 
ses. 

Farewell,  farewell !  to  others  give 

The  light  thou  tak'st  from  me. 
Farewell,  farewell !  bid  others  live 

To  joy,  or  misery. 
To  distant  climes  my  fancy  flies, 

Where  now  thy  kindling  beams 
On  other  woods  and  wilds  arise, 

And  shine  on  other  streams. 

Perchance,  some  exile,  on  the  strand, 

Awaits  thy  coming  ray, 
At  thou,  from  his  dear  native  land 

Some  tidings  could'st  convey. 
Or,  as  on  ocean's  farthest  rim. 

Thy  wish'd-for  dawn  appears, 
Still,  as  it  grows  less  faintly  dim, 

The  wave-toss'd  bark  it  cheers. 
More  welcome  still  thy  blessed  light 

Gleams  on  the  stranded  wreck, 


Where  mariners,  the  live-long  night, 
Cling  to  the  shatter'd  deck. 

Now  may'st  thou  bid  fond  lovers  part, 

Or  shine  upon  their  bliss, 
Behold  a  blythe  or  breaking  heart, 

The  first,  or  latest  kiss. 
Haply,  thy  hated  beams  renew 

The  tear,  that  sleep  had  dried. 
And  mourners,  sick'ning  at  their  view, 

Remember  who  has  died. 
Shine  on  in  other  worlds  ;  but  oh, 

Thou  wilt  not,  canst  not,  see, 
'Mid  all  the  sons  of  men,  below, 

One  being  ljke  to  me  ! 

Now  does  thy  car  descend  beneath 

The  boundary  of  our  skies. 
And  sheds  upon  the  purple  heath 

Its  last  and  deepest  dyes. 
Behind  the  tall  fir's  sable  trunk 

The  half-orb  lingers  still, 
But  now  its  latest  curve  is  sunk 

Below  the  dark-blue  hill. 
I  gaze,  as  if  thou  wert  not  gone, 

Or  as  my  gifted  eye 
Could  follow  too  where  thou  art  flown, 

And  still  thy  path  descry. 
To  calmer  realms  thou  seem'st  to  go, 

I  would  pursue  thy  flight, 
As  if  no  care,  nor  pain,  nor  woe, 
Could  track  thy  steps  of  light ; 

Far  from  the  cold,  whoselooks  repel, 
The  warm,  whose  words  deceive  ; 

The  cruel,  who  can  wound  too  well 
Hearts,  that  too  much  believe. 

Yet  shall  I  live,  when  thou,  oh  !  Sun, 

With  every  subject  world, 
Thy  transitory  uses  done, 

Shalt  be  to  ruin  hurl'd. 

Of  pieces  of  similar  merit,  though  of 
less  length  in  the  miscellaneous  division, 
we  are  tempted  to  copy  three  ;  the  first 
entitled  "  Love  and  Friendship,  from 
the  German,"  for  the  originality  of  the 
thought ;  the  seeond  and  third  for  their 
own  merits. 


LOVE  AND  FRIENDSHIP. 

Love  is  like  the  shadow,  seen 
When  the  sun  first  lights  the  skies, 

Stretching  then  o'er  all  the  green, 
But  dwindling  as  each  moment  flies. 

Friendship  is  the  shadow,  thrown 
When  the  day  its  noon  has  past, 

Increasing,  as  life's  sun  goes  down, 
Ev'n  till  it  has  look'd  its  last. 

TO  THE    SCENTLESS  VIOLET. 

Deceitful  plant,  from  thee  no  odours  rise, 
Perfume  the  air,  or  scent  the  mossy  glade, 

Although  thy  blossoms  wear  the  modest  guise 
Of  her,  the  sweetest  offspring  of  the  shade. 
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Yet  not  like  her's,  still  shunning  to  be  seen , 
And  by  their  fragrant  breath  alone  betray'd, 

Veil'd  in  the  vesture  of  a  scantier  green, 
To  every  gazer  are  thy  flowers  displayed. 

Thus,  Virtue's  garb  Hypocrisy  may  wear, 

Kneel  as  she  kneels,  or  give  as  she  has  given, 
But,  ah,  no  meek  retiring  worth  is  there, 
No  incense  of  the  heart  exhales  to  heaven ! 

AN   EVENING    THOUGHT. 

Reflected  in  the  lake,  I  love 

To  mark  the  star  of  Evening  glow. 
So  tranquil  in  the  heaven  above, 
So  restless  on  the  wave  below. 

Thus, heavenly  Hope  is  all  serene; 

But  earthly  Hope,  how  bright  soe'er, 
Still  fluctuates  o'er  this  changing  scene. 

As  false  and  fleeting  as  'tis  fair. 

Of  the  concluding  divisions  of  Mr. 
Townsend's  volume  into  Songs  and 
Lyrical  Pieces,  Devotional  Pieces,  and 
Sonnets,  (together  with  Waterloo,  writ- 
ten for  the  Chancellor's  prize  in  1820,) 
we  have  not  left  ourselves  space  to  say 
much  $  but  lest  it  should  be  denounced 
upon  us  "  no  song  no  supper,"  (a  so- 
cial meal  of  which,  the  toils  of  the  day 
being  over,  and  the  noisy  portion  of  the 
world  at  rest,  we  are  exceedingly  fond,) 
we  shall  finish  with  two  pretty  speci- 
mens of  lyrical  pathos. 


Thou  say'st  mine  eyes  have  lost  the  light, 

Which  told  of  youthful  joy  and  peace ; 
Oh,  when  the  soul  becomes  less  bright, 

its  outward  radiance  too  will  cease! 
Yet  none,  save  thou,  the  change  behold ; 

It  was  reserved  for  thee  alone, 
That  bosom's  secrets  to  unfold, 

Which  so  responds  to  all  thine  own. 
Oh,  we  have  read  each  other's  face 

In  joy— in  grief— in  peace— in  care 
'Till  not  a  passion's  lightest  trace, 

Unseen,  could  shine, or  darken  there  I 

Soothe  me  no  more— I  will  go  weep, 

Nor,  with  vain  visions,  absence  cheat ; 
My  burning  sorrows  lie  too  deep 

For  Fancy's  cold  and  poor  deceit. 
I  was  not  of  the  puny  tribe, 

Whose  wounds  can  soon  or  lightly  heal, 
I  spurn  each  art— disdain  each  bribe. 

To  be  less  wretched  than  Ifeel. 
Let  others  o'er  the  portrait  hang, 

And  speak  to  one,  who  cannot  hear, 
And  still,  to  mitigate  each  pang, 

Exclaim—"  In  soul,  I  still  am  near." 
Alas,  we  know  we  are  not  nigh ! 

Fate,  torturing,  mocks  the  baffled  will. 
In  spite  of  every  art,  we  try 

To  cheat  ourselves— 'tis  absence  still. 

Our  extracts  cannot,  we  think,  be 
read  without  producing  the  impression, 
that  a  bard  who  writes  so  sweetly  under 
age,  bids  fair  to  delight  us  still  more 
when  his  skill  is  matured  and  his  pow- 
ers fully  developed. 


THE    MONASTERY.       A    TALE. 

Kings  fight  for  kingdoms,  madmen  for  applause. 
But  love  for  love  alone. 


nVIONASTIC  seclusion  is  the  fertile 
soil  of  all  the  powerful  passions 
of  the  human  mind  ;  there,cherished  in 
silence,  with  nothing  new  to  arise  and 
call  the  thoughts  away,  the  one  wild 
object  that  has  induced  seclusion,  is 
ever  present,  and  so  far  from  becoming 
a  spiritualized  being,  the  mistaken  de- 
votee rivets  the  unhappy  chains  that 
bind  him  to  earth :  we  cannot  then  won- 
der that  those  brotherhoods  so  often 
presented  communities  of  vice  and  in- 
famy, instead  of  peace  and  piety ;  es- 
pecially, when  we  reflect  how  few  vol- 
untarily withdrew  from  the  world,  to 
devote  themselves  to  heaven.  Some 
forsook  the  haunts  of  busy  life  in  mis- 
anthropic disgust,  the  consequence  of 
disappointed  hopes;  some  from  the 
wreck  of  vain  ambition,    which  left 


them  no  alternative,  but  apparent  pov- 
erty and  mortifying  subordination 
which  they  could  better  bear  to  feel, 
than  to  suffer  others  to  behold  ;  some 
aga'm  driven  thither  by  the  evil  passions 
of  others.  Interest  immured  one  vic- 
tim in  the  vice  of  solitude,  to  adorn 
another  for  the  vice  of  society. — 
At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
when  daylight  was  let  in  upon  priestly 
privacy,  it  is  impossible  to  wonder  at 
the  abhorrence,  which  Catholicism  ex- 
cited in  the  mind  of  those  of  the  re- 
formed church,  since  no  crimes  are  so 
revolting  as  those  practised  under  the 
sanction  of  religion.  In  the  year  151 7t 
John  Tetzel,  a  dominican  friar,  was 
employed  by  Albert,  elector  of  Metz, 
and  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  in  the 
sale  of  indulgences,  crime  was  licenced 
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treasury,  and  the  impotent  arm  of  civil 
power  fell  paralyzed  before  the  over- 
weening and  corrupt  power  of  the 
pope.  The  stream  that  had  taken  its 
course  from  the  purest  of  all  fountains, 
diverged  into  the  current  of  pollution, 
and  ultimately  stagnated  in  corruption. 
The  lives  of  these  venders  of  profana- 
tion were  so  infamous,  that  those  who 
purchased  the  indulgences, were  asham- 
ed of  being  seen  in  their  company. — 
Strange  infatuation,  which  shews  how 
the  mass  of  mankind  will  blindly  fol- 
low the  course  of  custom,  till  some 
brighter,  daring  spirit  starts  forth  to 
lead  them  from  the  path  of  error,  and 
point  the  proper  goal  which  ought  to 
bound  their  views.  Such  was  Martin 
Luther.  When  young,  he  had  enter- 
ed a  convent  of  the  Augustine  friars, 
educated  in,  and  surrounded  by  all  the 
received  opinions  of  that  dark  and  de- 
luded age,  how  great  must  not  that 
mind  have  been  which  could  of  itself 
burst  the  trammels  which  bound  mil- 
lions !  how  fearless  the  spirit  that  could 
come  forth,  and  protest  against  those 
gross  infractions  of  all  moral  and  reli- 
gious purity,  and  unshrinkingly  declare 
opinions  that  shook  the  throne  of  pa- 
pal power  to  its  foundation.  But  when 
we  contemplate  a  great,  and  powerful 
mind  employed  in  the  perusal  of  the 
holy  Te^t anient,  entering  into,  and  ap- 
preciating the  spirit  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, and  the  doctrines  it  inculcates,  and 
then  turning  his  eye  to  contemplate  the 
existing  state  of  religion,  and  the  lives 
of  its  disciples,  we  must  feel  it  as  conse- 
quent on  the  common  deductions  of  his 
reason,  to  see  the  necessity  of  reform  : 
we  must  then  suppose  that  there  were 
many  before  Martin  Luther,  who  in 
the  sanctuary  of  their  own  hearts  con- 
demned the  perversion  of  the  institu- 
tions of  religion,  but  they  were  either 
not  bold  enough  to  stem  with  their 
single  arm  the  torrent  of  corruption,  or 
not  good  enough  to  risk  their  private 
views  of  interest  and  ambition,  in  a 
struggle  with  superior  power,  though  it 
were  for  the  redemption  of  mankind 
and  the  honor  of  God. 

This  has  been  a  long  digression  from 
the  line  of  narrative,  but  it  is  a  subject 
of  peculiar  interest,  and  we  only  fore- 
go it  now  to  resume  it  at  some  future 


period.  The  declining  sun  threw  the 
long  shadows  of  the  trees  upon  the 
path,  which  a  solitary  monk  was  pac- 
ing in  the  garden  of  the  monastery  of 
La  Trappe.  The  rules  of  this  abode 
of  sullen  gloom  were  of  the  severest  or- 
der— they  had  their  allotted  hour  of  ex- 
ercise— but  it  was  in  solitude  ;  they 
met  at  meals — but  it  was  in  silence ; 
the  fall  of  a  spoon,  or  any  such  trifling 
accident,  occasioned  a  motion,  (for 
sound  was  unknown)  of  displeasure 
and  uneasiness  which  passed  from 
monk  to  monk,  till  it  evinced  itself  still 
more  plainly  in  the  person  of  the  supe- 
rior at  the  head  of  the  board.  Their 
food  was  of  the  simplest,  and  often  of 
the  most  unpalatable  kind,  such  as  un- 
savory herbs,  bread  and  salt,  or  roots, 
and  their  drink  water.  Their  cowls 
were  so  disposed  as  to  allow  them  to 
eat,  and  see,  but  did  not  discover  the 
countenance  hid  under  them,  and  their 
long  gowns  as  effectually  hid  their 
forms.  The  community  (never  very 
numerous)  met  only  in  the  chapel  or 
refectory,  and  their  cells  were  more  like 
the  tombs  of  the  dead  than  the  recepta- 
cles of  the  living,  so  unconscious  were 
they  of  a  sound.  Here  Echo  had  never 
tried  her  mimic  voice,  but  on  a  sigh  or 
the  closing  of  a  door,  and  scarcely  that, 
for  he  was  but  a  novice  at  La  Trappe 
who  ever  let  either  be  audible.  Every 
motion  partook  of  the  dormant  listless- 
ness  which  was  the  prevailing  charac- 
teristic of  the  place.  Into  this  monas- 
tery it  was  that  the  French  poet  La 
Motte  threw  himself  in  disgust  at  the 
ill  success  of  one  of  his  operas.  What 
a  place  for  a  poet,  and  worse  still  for  a 
Frenchman !  But  we  must  return  to 
our  melancholy  monk  in  the  garden, 
who,  difficult  as  it  was  to  draw  distinc- 
tions, where  uniform  monotony  invest- 
ed all  things,  might  yet  be  distinguish- 
ed from  his  brother  monks,  by  a  car- 
riage far  different  from  the  mean  shuf- 
fling soul-subdued  gait  of  the  holy  fra- 
ternity. His  cowl  hid  a  head  which 
had  been  a  model  for  a  Grecian  sculp- 
tor, or  a  Chantrey,  (who  when  antiqui- 
ty has  shed  some  of  her  dust  on  his 
name,  and  placed  him  in  the  proper 
focus  of  distance,  may  be  proudly  held 
up  by  exulting  Britain,  as  the  worthy 
rival  of  the  artists  of  ancient  Greece.) 
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His  gown  hung  from  his  shoulders  with 
peculiar  grace,  and  the  air  of  a  form 
unusually  lofty,  was  dignified  and  erect, 
save  when  in  solitude,  the  head  sunk  in 
the  attitude  of  dejection,  and  the  occa- 
sional waving  of  his  fine  hand,  betray- 
ed that  he  was  once  habituated  to  the 
elegance  and  activity  of  natural  life, 
for  the  automaton  existence  he  then 
held  may  well  be  designated  by  the 
counter-term,  unnatural. 

This  evening  he  would  have  scan- 
dalized the  order  to  which  he  belonged 
most  seriously,  could  he  have  been  be- 
held, pressing  his  forehead,  as  if  sensi- 
ble of  the  wildest  pain,  and  then  cast- 
ing the  hand,  perhaps  the  eyes,  to  hea- 
ven, with  expressions  of  desperation, 
every  gesture  seemed  to  say 

This  pomp  of  horror 
Is  fit  to  feed  the  frenzy  in  the  soul, 
Here's  room  for  meditation,  e'en  to  madness, 
Till  the  mind  burst  with  thinking. 

He  heard  the  muffled  bell  that  tolled 
the  expiration  of  bis  hour  :  composing 
his  manner,  he  slowly  returned  to  the 
convent,  and  sought  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  his  cell.  It  was  one  of  the  oc- 
cupations of  each  of  the  monks  of  La 
Trappe  to  dig  his  own  grave ;  an  oc- 
cupation which,  however  horrid  to  the 
gay  inhabitants  of  the  world,  must  have 
been  a  refuge  to  them,  from  the  dread- 
ful ennui  of  monastic  indolence,  and 
served  besides  to  assure  them,  that  at 
no  very  distant  period,  they  would  ex- 
change their  mimic,for  their  real  deaths, 
a  a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be 
wished." 

The  moon  was  high  in  the  heavens 
when  our  monk  sought  the  burial 
ground  of  the  monastery,  to  conclude 
the  work  he  had  already  begun,  of  ex- 
cavating his  last  place  of  rest ;  a  pace 
or  two  from  him  he  observed  a  monk 
busied  at  the  same  duty,  but  the  cir- 
cumstance did  not  offend  against  the 
usage  of  the  society,  since  the  place  and 
pursuit  equally  enforced  the  observance 
of  their  usual  taciturnity.  Here  and 
there  a  stunted  yew  rose  above  the 
mounds  of  earth  where  ''  each  in  his 
narrow  cell  forever  laid,"  the  monks 
in  dull  congenial  silence  slept.  The 
moon  threw  her  cold  white  beams  on 
the  plain  stones,  that  rose  at  intervals, 
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to  tell  who  lay  beneath,  their  names 
continuing  unknown  to  any,  but  the 
superior,  till  that  event  disclosed  it. 
He  had  not  been  long  busied,  when  he 
thought  he  observed,  that  the  other 
monk  was  less  engaged  in  making  his 
grave,  than  in  watching  him  dig  his  ; 
it  excited  his  astonishment,  as  he  had 
not  before  observed  such  an  indica- 
tion of  interest,  and  he  could  only  re- 
concile it,  by  supposing  the  monk  was 
a  new  arrival  unitiated  in  the  extreme 
austerity  necessary  to  be  observed. 
He  was  still  further  convinced  of  this 
by  hearing  him  breathe  hard,  as  if  from 
excessive  weeping,  and  at  length  lay 
himself  in  a  silent  attitude  of  anguish 
along  the  earth  he  had  thrown  up. — 
His  former  nature  urged  him  to  seek 
the  stranger  (as  he  imagined  him,)  but 
the  fear  he  might  prove  one  of  the  es- 
tablishment, when  he  should  only  sub- 
ject himself  to  a  severe  penance,  join- 
ed to  an  emotion  of  disgust,  at  behold- 
ing a  man  so  weakly  yielding  to  his 
feelings,  withheld  him  ;  and  laying 
aside  his  spade,  he  returned  to  his  cell. 
He  thought  long  on  the  circumstance, 
for  in  such  a  mode  of  life  the  simplest 
events  make  an  impression.  When 
he  descended  to  matin  prayers,  he  no- 
ticed with  the  severest  scrutiny  all  the 
monks,  and  one  of  a  slender  form,some- 
what  below  the  middle  size,  struck  him 
as  the  individual  who  had  wept  so  bit- 
terly the  night  before,  from  the  fervor 
that  marked  his  devotion,  striking  from 
the  contrast  it  presented  to  the  cold 
apathy  around.  He  resolved  again  to 
renew  his  watch  at  the  hour  of  dinner, 
but  at  dinner  he  was  wanting ;  from 
their  evening  repast  he  was  also  ab- 
sent ;  he  did  not  see  him  at  prayers ; 
and  the  faint  interest  he  had  excited 
died  away  after  three  days  had  elapsed 
without  beholding  him.  On  the  fourth 
morning,  on  quitting  his  cell,  he  beheld 
three  or  four  monks  surrounding  and 
carrying  another  to  the  burial  ground. 
He  joined  the  cavalcade.  Among  other 
austerity,  it  was  the  custom  to  carry 
the  dying,  and  lay  them  on  a  heap  of 
ashes  in  the  vicinity  of  their  graves, 
there  to  breathe  their  last.  The  suf- 
ferer was  laid  gently  down,  and  for  a 
moment  gave  no  indication  of  life,  when 
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suddenly   rising  in  a  half  sitting,  half 
lying  posture,  threw  back  his  cowl,  and 
discovered  a  head   richly  or   profusely 
covered   with  light  ringletty  hair;  the 
effort  was    great,    and  leaning     both 
hands  on  the  earth,  bent  down  his  head, 
round  which  fell  the  yellow  hair  like 
laburnums,  but   again  raising  his  head, 
he  cast  eyes  of  the  purest  blue  to  hea- 
ven,  exclaiming,    "  Forgive,  holy  fa- 
thers !"    When  our  monk  pressed  to- 
wards the  dying  creature,  and  sinking 
on   his  knees,  exclaimed,    "Adela!" 
All  covering  had  fallen  from  his  head, 
and  the  being  before  him  (who  was  in- 
deed his  Adela,  the  first  and  only  che- 
rished object  of  his  love)  gazed  up  at 
him,  uttered  a  faint  shriek,  and   sunk 
into  his  arms.  "  Adela  !  my  own  loved 
worshipped  Adela,  awake  !     awake  ! 
smile  yet  again  to  bless  me  !"  ejacula- 
ted the   frantic  lover ;    "  stand  back, 
priests,  nor  violate  the  sanctity  of  na- 
ture  with  your  mummery  ;     water — 
give   me   water."     In  a   few  minutes 
Adela  asjain  raised  her  soft  eyes  to  the 
wile'  gaze  of  St.  Clair,  and  as  he  press- 
ed his  lips  on  hers,  a  momentary  vitali- 
ty reanimated  her  frame.    "  And  could 
you  believe  that  I  had  forgotten  you — 
could  you  let  the  false  ones  breathe  sus- 
picion on  3rour  noble  heart  ?   No  soon- 
er did    I    learn   your   fatal  resolution, 
than  I  forsook  my   home,   and  gained 
admittance  here,   disguised  as   a    boy. 
But  alas  !  little  idea  had  1  of  the  place, 
I  could  not  distinguish  one  monk  from 
another,  and  at  list  1  almost  doubted 
that  Henry  St.  Clair   was   one.      But 
my  heart  is  faint — Henry,  dear  Henry, 
take  the  last,  farewell  sigh  of  her    who 
has  ever  loved   you  !"    And  throwing 
her  arm  round  his  neck,  she  sighed  her 
sweet  soul  away  upon  his  bosom.  Long 
did  he  hold  her  to   his   heart,  as  if  he 
hoped  to  impart  a  portion  of  its  vitali- 
ty to  the  lovely  corpse  within  arms  ;  at 
length  he  unclosed  the  clasp  of  death, 
— that    white  cold  hand  fell  heavy  at 
her  side,  those  beautiful  tresses   floated 
over  his  arm  and  breast,  as  the   head 
softly  fell   back   from  his  bosom  ;    the 
pale  parted  lips  still  wore  the  smile  of 
sweetness  native  to  them,  and  the  pla- 
cidity of  peace  and  innocence  sat  on 
that  angelic  countenance.     The  corpse 
was  removed  into  the  chapel  to  receive 


the  funeral  rites,  laid  on  a  plank,  the 
only  bier  the  monastery  permitted  j 
her  betrothed  Henry  composed  those 
lovely  limbs,  and  then  seating  himself 
beside  his  lifeless  mistress,  hung  with 
wild  devotion  over  her.  Strange  as  it 
may  appear,  the  frigid  observers  of  his 
ardent  emotion  did  not  tear  him  away 
to  penance,  and  to  private  prayers ; 
they  probably  reserved  that  for  future 
expiation ;  the  lover  even  obtained 
permission  to  watch  the  whole  night  in 
the  chapel  beside  his  beautiful  dead 
Adela. 

It  was  the  last  luxury  of  grief  in 
which  he  sat  ;  not  a  sound  woke  upon 
his  ear,  it  was  the  silence  of  the  grave  ! 
the  pale  lamps  gleamed  faintly  on  the 
still  paler  face  of  Adela,  and  the  cold 
hand   he  held   communicated  its    icy 
dullness   to  his  own.     He  gazed  on 
her,  and  thought  on  the  days   when 
those  ringlets,  now  so   motionless  on 
her  cold  forehead  and  lovely  neekjwere 
floating  to  the  balmy  breath  of  morn- 
ing, as  it  whispered  over  hill  and  vale, 
or  were  waving  in  the  graceful  dance 
which  she  led  down  her  father's  hall : 
Those  lips  now  so  colorless,  were  then 
breathing  bliss  around  her,  now  smiling 
in  sweetness,  now  carolling  the  softestr 
or  the  gayest  melodies ;  that  pale  cheek, 
how  roseate  was  its  dimple  ;  that  white 
lid  with  its  deep  fringe,  how  brilliant 
was  the   azure  orb  it  once  shadowed  ! 
Vain  were  it  now  to  recal  those  hours 
of  blessedness,  equally  vain  to  regret 
the  fatal  unconsciousness  of  her   pre- 
sence within  the  last  few  days ;  when 
she  hovered  like  a  spirit  near  him,  anx- 
ious to  discover  her   impetuous   erring 
Henry   amid  the  gloomy  monks,  yet 
too  timid  to  risk  a   discovery.      But 
conld  he  have  imagined  for  a  moment, 
that  a  creature  so  young,  so  delicate, 
and,  as  he  had  been  led  to  believe,  on 
the  eve  of  a  splendid   alliance,  would 
voluntarily  resign  "  distinction,   place, 
attendance,  and  observance/'  and  en- 
counter all  the  risks  and   privations  of 
monasticism,   merely   in   the   hope  of 
breathing  beneath  the  same   roof  with 
him  who  had  so  lightly  forsaken  her  ; 
who  had  suffered  the  poison  of  jealousy 
to  be  infused  into  his  ear,  and  who,  like 
Othello,  "  to  be  once  in  doubt,  was  to 
be    resolved !"      when   circumstances 
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which  he  viewed  with  a  jaundiced  eye, 
carried  confirmation  to  his  distracted 
soul,  and  renouncing  the  world,  and  all 
of  hope  or  happiness,  he  threw  himself 
into  La  Trappe. 

It  was  now  his  last  sad  duty  to  see 
her  consigned  to  the  grave,  that  grave 
which  she  had  so  lately  attempted  to 
make.  Through  the  funeral  rites  he 
wept  not,  but  a  kind  of  paralysis  shook 
his  frame.  In  the  monastic  habit  of 
the  order,  and  stretched  upon  a  plank, 
she  was  laid  in  the  silent  earth,  and 
when  it  covered  her  for  ever  from  his 
view,  one  deep  groan  found  its  way 
from  the  lips  of  her  lover,  with  which 
his  heart  seemed  to  break,  and  "  cower- 
ing his  head  full  low,"  he  left  the  cold 
repository  of  all  that  was  most  dear  to 
him  in  this  world. 

The  grief  which  overtakes  us  in  the 
occupations,  duties,  and  endowments 
of  social  life,  however  deep,  must  with 
time  lose  its  intensity,  and  sink  into 
the  shadows  of  the  past,  embalmed  by 
memory  with  a  thousand  feelings  of 
unextinguishable  tenderness :  not  so 
that,  nursed  in  the  unsocial  silence  of 
monastic  gloom  ;  it  there  ravages  like 
the  most  mortal  distemper,  and  rapidly 
prepares  its  victim  for  final  decay.  In 
ten  days  the  fine  and  youthful  form  of 
Henry  St.  Clair  was  attenuated,  and 
feeble,  and  in  another  week  was  bent 


as  if  with  the  decrepitude  of  age- 
When  not  engaged  in  his  religious  du- 
ties, he  was  perpetually  seen  either  sit- 
ting or  kneeling  beside  the  little  white 
stone  which  simply  bore  the  initials  of 
his  Adela. 

One  day,  just  as  the  grey  dawn  of  a 
cold  morning  in  the  close  of  autumn 
was  shedding  its  unenlivening  light  up- 
on the  world,  Henry  was  discovered 
with  his  left  arm  encircling  the  tomb, 
while  his  right  still  held  the  rude  graver, 
with  which  he  had  been  engraving 
some  words  on  the  tombstone  of  his 
departed  love  ;  his  cowl  had  fallen  off, 
but  his  head  was  bent  down  as  if  in 
contemplation,  and  it  was  not  at  first 
thought  that  he  was  dead : — but  life 
had  been  extinct  some  hours.  He  was 
buried  in  the  same  grave  with  his  lo\e- 
ly  and  unfortunate  mistress,  and  the 
stone  on  which  he  had  graven  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  long  remained  the  memo- 
rial of  their  mutual  love  and  early  fate. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  A.  M.  AND  HENRY  ST. 
CLAIR. 

Brother  monks,  when  life  has  flown, 

Lay  my  form  beneath  this  stone. 

Scorn  may  chace  my  name  I  know, 

Wisdom  spurn  me — be  it  so. 

We  were  born  to  love — and  I 

Could  but  love,  and  love,  and  die  ! 

If  beneath  the  monkish  vest 

Throbs  one  warm  and  human  breast, 

Him  I  ask,  when  wandering  near, 

To  pause  in  prayer  a  moment  here.      R 
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A  Sa  single  man,  I  have  spent  a  good 
^  deal  of  my  time  in  noting  down 
the  infirmities  of  Married  People,  to 
console  myself  for  those  superior  pleas- 
ures, which  they  tell  me  I  have  lost  by 
remaining  as  I  am. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  quarrels  of  men 
and  their  wives  ever  made  any  great 
impression  upon  me,  or  had  much  ten- 
dency to  strengthen  in  me  those  anti- 
social resolutions,  which  I  took  up  long 
ago  upon  more  substantial  considera- 
tions. What  oftenest  offends  me  at 
the  houses  of  married  persons  where  I 
visit,  is  an  error  of  quite  a  different 
description  ; — it  is,  that  they  are  too 
loving. 


Not  too  loving  neither:  that  does 
not  explain  my  meaning.  Besides,  why 
should  that  offend  me  ?  The  very  act 
of  separating  themselves  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  have  the  fuller  enjoy- 
ment of  each  other's  society,  implies 
that  they  prefer  one  another  to  all  the 
world. 

But  what  I  complain  of  is,  that  they 
carry  this  preference  so  undisguisedly, 
they  perk  it  up  in  the  faces  of  us  single 
people  so  shamelessly,  you  cannot  be 
in  their  company  a  moment  without 
being  made  to  feel,  by  some  indirect 
hint  or  open  avowal,  that  you  are  not 
the  object  of  this  preference.  Now 
there  are  some  things  which  give  no  of- 
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fence,  while  implied  or  taken  for  grant- 
ed merely ;  but  expressed,  there  is 
much  offence  in  them.  If  a  man  were 
to  accost  the  first  homely-featured  or 
plain-dressed  young  woman  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  tell  her,  bluntly,  that 
she  was  not  handsome  or  rich  enough 
for  him,  and  he  would  not  marry  her, 
he  would  deserve  to  be  kicked  for  his 
ill  manners ;  yet  no  less  is  implied  in 
the  fact,  that  having  access  and  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  the  question  to  her,  he 
has  never  yet  thought  fit  to  do  it.  The 
young  woman  understands  this  as  clear- 
ly as  if  it  were  put  into  words  ;  but  no 
reasonable  young  woman  would  think 
of  making  this  the  ground  of  a  quarrel. 
Just  as  little  right  have  a  married  cou- 
ple to  tell  me  by  speeches,  and  looks 
that  are  scarce  less  plain  than  speeches, 
that  I  am  not  the  happy  man, — the  la- 
dy's choice.  It  is  enough  that  I  know 
I  am  not :  I  do  not  want  this  perpetual 
reminding. 

The  display  of  superior  knowledge 
or  riches  may  be  made  sufficiently  mor- 
tifying; but  these  admit  of  a  palliative. 
The  knowledge  which  is  brought  out 
to  insult  me,  may  accidentally  improve 
me;  and  in  the  rich  man's  houses  and 
pictures, — his  parks  and  gardens,  I 
have  a  temporary  usufruct  at  least.  But 
the  display  of  married  happiness  has 
none  of  these  palliatives  :  it  is  through- 
out pure,  unrecompensed,  unqualified 
insult. 

Marriage  by  its  best  title  is  a  monop- 
oly and  not  of  the  least  invidious  sort. 
It  is  the  cunning  of  most  possessors  of 
any  exclusive  privileges  to  keep  their 
advantage  as  much  out  of  sight  as  pos- 
sible, that  their  less  favoured  neigh- 
bours, seeing  little  of  the  benefit,  may 
the  less  be  disposed  to  question  the 
right.  But  these  married  monopolists 
thrust  the  most  obnoxious  part  of  their 
patent  into  our  faces. 

Nothing  is  to  me  more  distasteful 
than  that  entire  complacency  and  sat- 
isfaction which  beam  in  the  counte- 
nances of  a  new-married  couple, — in 
that  of  the  lady  particularly:  it  tells 
you,  that  her  lot  is  disposed  of  in  this 
world  ;  that  you  can  have  no  hopes  of 
her.  It  is  true,  I  have  none ;  nor 
wishes  either,  perhaps  :  but  this  is  one 
of  those  truths  which  ought,  as  I  said 


before,  to  be  taken  for  granted,  not 
expressed. 

The  excessive  airs  which  those  peo- 
ple give  themselves,  founded  on  the  ig- 
norance of  us  unmarried  people,  would 
be  more  offensive  if  they  were  less  irra- 
tional. We  will  allow  them  to  under- 
stand the  mysteries  belonging  to  their 
own  craft  better  than  we  who  have  not 
had  the  happiness  to  be  made  free  of 
the  company  :  but  their  arrogance  is 
not  content  within  these  limits.  If  a 
single  person  presume  to  offer  his  opin- 
ion in  their  presence,  though  upon  the 
most  indifferent  subject,  he  is  immedi- 
ately silenced  as  an  incompetent  per- 
son. Nay,  a  young  married  lady  of  my 
acquaintance,  who,  the  best  of  the  jest 
was,  had  not  changed  her  condition 
more  than  a  fortnight  before,  in  a  ques- 
tion on  which  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
differ  from  her,  respecting  the  properest 
mode  of  breeding  oysters  for  the  Lon- 
don market,  had  the  assurance  to  ask 
with  a  sneer,  how  such  an  old  Bachelor 
as  I  could  pretend  to  know  any  thing 
about  such  matters. 

But  what  I  have  spoken  of  hitherto 
is  nothing  to  the  airs  which  these  crea- 
tures give  themselves  when  they  come, 
as  they  generally  do,  to  have  children. 
When  I  consider  how  little  of  a  rarity 
children  are, — that  every  street  and 
blind  alley  swarms  with  them, — that 
the  poorest  people  commonly  have  them 
in  most  abundance, — that  there  are  few 
marriages  that  are  not  blest  with  at 
least  one  of  these  bargains, — how  of- 
ten they  turn  out  ill  and  defeat  the  fond 
hopes  of  their  parents,  taking  to  vicious 
courses,  which  end  in  poverty,  dis- 
grace, the  gallows,  &c.  I  cannot  for 
my  life  tell  what  cause  for  pride  there 
can  possibly  be  in  having  them.  If 
they  were  young  phoenixes,  indeed,  that 
were  born  but  one  in  a  year,  there 
might  be  a  pretext.  But  when  they  are 
so  common 

I  do  not  advert  to  the  insolent  merit 
which  they  assume  with  their  husbands 
on  these  occasions.  Let  them  look  to 
that.  But  why  we,  who  are  not  their 
mitural-born  subjects,  should  be  expect- 
ed to  bring  our  spices,  myrrh,  and  in- 
cense,— our  tribute  and  homage  of  ad- 
miration,— I  do  not  see. 

"  Like  as  the  arrows  in  the  hand  of 
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the  giant,  even  so  are  the  young  chil- 
dren :"  so  says  the  excellent  office  in 
our  Prayer-book  appointed  for  the 
churching  of  women.  "  Happy  is  the 
man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them  :" 
So  say  I  ;  but  then  don't  let  him  dis- 
charge his  quiver  upon  us  that  are 
weaponless  ; — let  them  be  arrows,  but 
not  to  gall  and  stick  us.  I  have  gene- 
rally observed  that  these  arrows  are 
double-headed  :  they  have  two  forks,  to 
be  sure  to  hit  with  one  or  the  other.  As 
for  instance,  where  you  come  into  a 
house  which  is  full  of  children,  if  you 
happen  to  take  no  notice  of  them  (you 
are  thinking  of  something  else,  perhaps, 
and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  innocent 
caresses;,  you  are  set  down  as  untracta- 
cle,  morose,  a  hater  of  children.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  find  them  more 
than  usually  engaging, — if  you  are  ta- 
ken with  their  pretty  manners,  and  set 
about  in  earnest  to  romp  and  play  with 
them,  some  pretext  or  other  is  sure  to 
be  quickly  found  for  sending  them  out 
of  the  room  :  they  are  too  noisy  or  bois- 
terous, or   Mr. does  not  like 

children.  With  one  or  other  of  these 
forks  the  arrow  is  sure  to  hit  you. 

I  could  forgive  their  jealousy,  and 
dispense  with  toying  with  their  brats,  if 
it  give  them  any  pain  ;  but  I  think  it 
unreasonable  to  be  called  upon  to  love 
them,  where  I  see  no  occasion, — to 
love  a  whole  family  perhaps,  eight, 
nine,  or  ten,  indiscriminately, — to  love 
all  the  pretty  dears,  because  children 
are  so  engaging. 

I  know  there  is  a  proverb,  "  Love 
me,  love  my  dog  :"  that  is  not  always 
so  very  practicable,  particularly  if  the 
dog  be  set  upon  you  to  teaze  you  or 
snap  at  you  in  sport.  But  a  dog,  or  a 
lesser  thing, — any  inanimate  substance, 
as  a  keep-sake,  a  watch  or  a  ring,  a 
tree,  or  the  place  where  we  last  parted 
when  my  friend  went  away  upon  along 
absence,  I  can  make  shift  to  love,  be- 
cause I  love  him,  and  anything  that  re- 
minds me  of  him  ;  provided  it  be  in  its 
nature  indifferent,  and  apt  to  receive 
whatever  hue  fancy  can  give  it.  But 
children  have  a  real  character  and  an 
essential  being  of  themselves  :  they  are 
amiable  or  unamiable  per  se ;  I  "must 
love  or  hate  them  as  I  see  cause  for 
either  in  their  qualities.     A  child's  na- 


ture is  too  serious  a  thing  to  admit  of 
its  being  regarded  as  a  mere  appendage 
to  another  being,  and  to  be  loved  or 
hated  accordingly  :  they  stand  with  me 
upon  their  own  stock,  as  much  as  men 
and  women  do.  O  !  but  you  will  say, 
sure  it  is  an  attractive  age, — there  is 
something  in  the  tender  years  of  infan- 
cy that  of  itself  charms  ns.  That  is  the 
very  reason  why  I  am  more  nice  about 
them.  I  know  that  a  sweet  child  is 
the  sweetest  thing  in  nature,  not  even 
excepting  the  delicate  creatures  which 
bear  them  ;  buc  the  prettier  the  kind  of 
a  thing  is,  the  more  desirable  it  is  that 
it  should  be  pretty  of  its  kind.  One 
daisy  differs  not  much  from  another 
in  glory ;  but  a  violet  should  look 
and  smell  the  daintiest. — I  was  always 
rather  squeamish  in  my  women  and 
children. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst :  one  must 
be  admitted  into  their  familiarity  at 
least,  before  they  can  complain  of  inat- 
tention. It  implies  visits,  and  some 
kind  of  intercourse.  But  if  the  husband 
be  a  man  with  whom  you  have  lived  on 
a  friendly  footing  before  marriage, — if 
you  did  not  come  in  on  the  wife's  side, 
— if  you  did  not  sneak  into  the  house 
in  her  train,  but  were  an  old  friend  in 
fast  habits  of  intimacy  before  their 
courtship  was  so  much  as  thought  on, — 
look  about  you — your  tenure  is  preca- 
rious— before  a  twelvemonth  shall  roll 
over  your  head,  you  shall  find  your  old 
friend  gradually  grow  cool  and  altered 
towards  you,  and  at  last  seek  opportu- 
nities of  breaking  with  you.  I  have 
scarce  a  married  friend  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, upon  whose  firm  faith  I  can  rely, 
whose  friendship  did  not  commence 
after  the  period  of  his  marriage.  W  ith 
some  limitations  they  can  endure  that : 
but  *hat  the  good  man  should  have  dar- 
ed to  enter  into  a  solemn  league  of 
friendship  in  which  they  were  not  con- 
sulted, though  it  happened  before  the) 
knew  him, — before  they  that  are  now 
man  and  wife  ever  met, — this  is  intol- 
erable to  them.  Every  long  friend- 
ship, every  old  authentic  intimacy,  must 
be  brought  into  their  office  to  be  new 
stamped  with  their  currency,  as  a  sove- 
reign Prince  calls  in  the  good  old  mo- 
ney that  was  coined  in  some  interreg- 
num before  he  was  born  or  thought  of. 
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to  be  new  stamped  and  minted  with 
the  stamp  of  his  authority,  before  he 
will  let  it  pass  current  in  the  world. 
You  may  guess  what  luck  generally  be- 
falls such  a  rusty  piece  of  metal  as  I  am 
in  these  neio  mintings. 

Innumerable  are  the  ways  which 
they  take  to  insult  and  worm  you  out 
of  their  husband's  confidence.  Laugh- 
ing at  all  you  say  with  a  kind  of  won- 
der as  if  you  were  a  queer  kind  of  fel- 
low that  said  good  things,  but  an  oddity, 
is  one  of  the  ways  ; — they  have  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  stare  for  the  purpose  ; — 
till  at  last  the  husband,  who  used  to  de- 
fer to  your  judgment,  and  would  pass 
over  some  excrescences  of  understand- 
ing and  manner  for  the  sake  of  a  gene- 
ral vein  of  observation  (not  quite  vul- 
gar) which  he  perceived  in  you,  begins 
to  suspect  whether  you  are  not  alto- 
gether a  humourist, — a  fellow  well  e- 
nough  to  have  consorted  with  in  his 
bachelor  days,  but  not  quite  so  proper 
to  be  introduced  to  ladies.  This  may 
be  called  the  staring  way  ;  and  is  that 
which  has  oftenest  been  put  in  practice 
against  me. 

Then  there  is  the  exaggerating  way, 
or  the  way  of  irony  :  that  is,  where 
they  find  an  object  of  especial  regard 
with  their  husband,  who  is  not  so  easily 
to  be  shaken  from  the  lasting  attach- 
ment founded  on  esteem  which  he  has 
conceived  towards  you ;  by  never- 
qualified  exaggerations  to  cry  up  all 
that  you  say  or  do,  till  the  good  man, 
who  understands  well  enough  that  it  is 
all  done  in  compliment  to  him,  grows 
weary  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  is 
due  to  so  much  candour,  and  by  relax- 
ing a  little  on  his  part,  and  taking  down 
a  peg  or  two  in  his  enthusiasm,  sinks  at 
length  to  that  kindly  level  of  moderate 
esteem, — that  "  decent  affection  and 
complacent  kindness"  towards  you, 
where  she  herself  can  join  iri  sympathy 
with  him  without  much  stretch  and  vi- 
olence to  her  sincerity. 

Another  way  (for  the  ways  they  have 
to  accomplish  so  desirable  a  purpose 
are  infinite)  is,  with  a  kind  of  innocent 
simplicity,  continually  to  mistake  what 
it  was  which  first  made  their  husband 
fond  of  you.  If  an  esteem  for  some- 
thing excellent  in  your  moral  character 
was  that  which  riveted  the  chain  which 


she  is  to  break,  upon  any  imaginary 
discovery  of  a  want  of  poignancy  in 
your  conversation,  she  will  cry,  "  I 
thought,  my  dear,  you  described  your 

friend  Mr. as  a  great  wit."    If, 

on  the  other  hand,  it  was  fiir  some  sup- 
posed charm  in  your  conversation  that 
he  first  grew  to  like  you,  and  was  con- 
tent for  this  to  overlook  some  trifling 
irregularities  in  your  moral  deportment, 
upon  the  first  notice  of  any  of  these  she 
as  readily  exclaims,  "  This,  my  dearj 

is  your  good  Mr. ."     One  good 

lady  whom  I  took  the  liberty  of  expos- 
tulating with  for  not  showing  me  quite 
so  much  respect  as  I  thought  due  to  her 
husband's  old  friend,  had  the  candour 
to   confess  to  me  that   she  had  often 

heard  Mr. speak  of  me  before 

marriage,  and  that  she  had  conceived  a 
great  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  me, 
but  that  the  sight  of  me  had  very  much 
disappointed  her  expectations  ;  for  from 
her  husband's  representations  of  me, 
she  had  formed  a  notion  that  she  was  to 
see  a  fine,  tall,  officer-like  looking  man 
(I  use  her  very  words)  ;  the  very  re- 
verse of  which  proved  to  be  the  truth. 
This  was  candid  ;  and  I  had  the  civili- 
ty not  to  ask  her  in  return,  how  she 
came  to  pitch  upon  a  standard  of  per- 
sonal accomplishments  for  her  hus- 
band's friends  which  differed  so  much 
from  his  own  :  for  my  friend's  dimen- 
sions as  near  as  possible  approximated 
to  mine  ;  he  standing  five  feet  five  in 
his  shoes,  in  which  I  have  the  advan- 
tage of  him  by  about  half  an  inch  ;  and 
he  no  more  than  myself  exhibiting  any 
indications  of  a  martial  character  in  his 
air  or  countenance. 

These  are  some  of  the  mortifications 
which  I  have  encountered  in  the  ab- 
surd attempt  to  visit  at  their  houses. 
To  enumerate  them  all  would  be  a  vain 
endeavour  :  I  shall  therefore  just  glance 
at  the  very  common  impropriety  of 
which  married  ladies  are  guilty, — of 
treating  us  as  if  we  were  their  husbands, 
and  vice  versa.  I  mean,  when  they 
use  us  with  familiarity,  and  their  hus- 
bands with  ceremony.  Testacea,  for 
instance,  kept  me  the  other  night  two 
or  three  hours  beyond  my  usual  hour 
of  supping,  while  she  was  fretting  be- 
cause Mr.  did  not  come  home, 

i  11  the  oysters  which  she  had  had  open- 
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«d  out  of  compliment  to  me  were  all 
spoiled,  rather  than  she  would  be  guilty 
of  the  impoliteness  of  touching  one  in 
his  absence.  This  was  reversing  the 
point  of  good  manners  :  for  ceremony 
is  an  invention  to  take  off  the  uneasy 
feeling  which  we  derive  from  knowing 
ourselves  to  be  less  the  object  of  love 
and  esteem  with  a  fellow-creature  than 
some  other  person  is.  It  endeavours 
to  make  up,  by  superior  attentions  in 
little  points,  for  that  invidious  prefer- 
ence which  it  is  forced  to  deny  in  the 
greater.  Had  Testacea  kept  the  oys- 
ters back  for  me,  and  withstood  her 
husband's  importunities  to  go  to  sup- 
per, she  would  have  acted  according  to 
the  strict  rules  of  propriety.  I  know 
no  ceremony  that  ladies  are  bound  to 
observe  to  their  husbands,  beyond  the 


point  of  a  modest  behaviour  and  deco- 
rum :  therefore  I  must  protest  against 
the  vicarious  gluttony  of  Cerasia,  who 
at  her  own  table  sent  away  a  dish  of 
Morellas,  which  I  was  applying  to  with 
great  good  will,  to  her  husband  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  and  recommend- 
ed a  plate  of  less  extraordinary  goose- 
berries to  my  unwedded  palate  in  their 
stead.  Neither  can  I  excuse  the  wan- 
ton affront  of . 

But  I  am  weary  of  stringing  up  all 
my  married  acquaintance  by  Roman 
denominations.  Let  them  amend  and 
change  their  manners,  or  I  promise  to 
send  you  the  full-length  English  of 
their  names,  to  be  recorded  to  the  ter- 
ror of  all  such  desperate  offenders  in 
future.     Your  humble  servant, 

Elia. 
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Sir  Charles  Darnley,  Bart,  at  Paris,  to  the  Marquess  de  Vermont,  in  London. 


My  Dear  Vermont, 
"C^VER  since  my  return  from  Ameri- 
ca, where  I  spent  so  many  happy 
days  in  your  society,  I  have  meditated 
a  journey  to  Paris — to  that  Paris  which 
you  made  me  anxious  to  see,  by  the 
enthusiastic  terms  in  which  you  used 
to  speak  of  it.  After  having  been  pre- 
vented again  and  again,  by  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  from  carrying  this  fa- 
vourite project  into  execution,  I  at  last 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  of 
being  at  Brighton,  from  which  place 
packets  sail  daily  for  the  coast  of 
France — and  embarking  on  board  one 
of  these  vessels  on  Friday  last,  ar- 
rived here  yesterday  evening.  As 
one  of  my  principal  inducements  for 
coming  hither  was  the  hope  of  re- 
newing our  former  habits  of  intimacy, 
and,  under  your  auspices,  of  seeing  the 
Gallic  capital  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage,  I  need  scarcely  say  how 
great  was  my  disappointment,  when  on 
going  this  morning  to  your  hotel,  I 
learnt  from  your  old  Swiss  porter  that 
you  were  absent,  and  gone  to  London  : 
the  latter  piece  of  intelligence  has  in- 
creased my  chagrin;  for  I  am  thus 
not  only  deprived  of  your  expected  aid 


in  piloting  my  way  through  the  un- 
known regions  of  the  French  metropo- 
lis, but  also  of  the  sincere  pleasure  with 
which  I  should  have  offered  you  mine, 
in  exploring  the  wonders  of  London. 

On  receiving  these  unwelcome  ti- 
dings, I  was  so  surprised,  and  so  dis- 
tressed, that  had  J  allowed  myself  to 
be  governed  by  my  first  impressions,  1 
should  immediately  have  ordered  post- 
horses,  and  should  have  now  been  on 
my  road  back  to  England  ;  in  order, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  a  French 
phrase,  de  vous  /aire  les  honneurs  de 
rnon  pays. 

Having,  however,  allowed  myself  a 
few  moments  for  reflection,  (without 
which  you  know  we  sober  English  sel- 
dom take  any  decided  step,)  i  begin  to 
think  that  this  apparent  disappointment 
(which  I  have  the  vanity  to  believe  you 
will  regret  no  less  than,  myself,)  may 
eventually  prove  favourable  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  objects  which  we  have 
mutually  in  view.  No  doubt,  in  visit- 
ing Loudon,  it  is  your  wish,  as  it  is 
mine  in  coming  hither,  to  examine  ev- 
ery tiling  with  impartiality  and  fair- 
ness— had  you  met  me  in  England,  or 
I  met  you  in  France*,   would  this  have 
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been  possible  ?  The  stranger  respect- 
ing the  judgment  of  his  resident  friend, 
would  have  been  implicitly  governed 
by  his  opinions — admiring  what  he  ad- 
mired, and  censuring  what  lie  censured 
— he  would  have  lost  all  the  pleasure 
of  first  impressions,  and  would  have 
seen  none  of  the  objects  of  curiosity 
presented  to  his  attention  with  unpre- 
judiced eyes.  Left  to  ourselves  we 
shall,  doubtless,  be  both  guilty  of  a 
thousand  ridiculous  mistakes ;  and, 
with  the  precipitancy  so  common  to  all 
travellers,  we  shall  alike  praise  and 
condemn  improperly — still,  let  us  de- 
termine to  communicate  to  each  other 
our  respective  remarks  and  observa- 
tions with  the  utmost  candour ;  and 
the  errors  of  each  may  be  subsequently 
corrected  by  the  maturer  knowledge  of 
his  correspondent.  In  losing  my  " /£- 
dus  achates,''  I  shall  therefore  make  a 
merit  of  necessity,  and  learn  to  depend 
on  myself.  Hoping  that  in  your  let- 
ters to  me  you  will  speak  of  England 
with  no  less  freedom  than  1  shall  use 
towards  you  in  talking  of  France,  I 
shall  throw  aside  all  ceremony,  and 
tell  you  honestly  and  freely  what  I 
think. 

Having  been  only  four  days  in 
France,  and  but  four  and  twenty  hours 
at  Paris,  you  will  not  expect  in  this 
first  epistle  that  I  should  have  much  to 
say.  Yet.  perhaps,  you  will  receive, 
with  a  smile  of  good  humour,  the  crude 
reflections  of  an  inexperienced  foreign- 
er, the  novelty  of  whose  situation  may 
plead  his  excuse  for  innumerable  faults. 

In  landing  at  Dieppe,  I  experienced 
(never  having  been  before  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe)  all  that  surprise  which 
prior  tourists  have  described,  and,  in- 
deed, after  an  expeditious  voyage  of  a 
few  hours,  I  found  such  a  change  of 
scene  in  all  around  me.  that  I  seemed 
much  more  in  a  new  world,  than  when, 
after  traversing  the  Atlantic,  I  set  foot 
in  America.  There,  the  objects  which 
presented  themselves,  were  all  similar 
to  those  which  I  had  left  behind.  The 
countenances  of  the  people,  their  dress, 
their  manners,  and  their  language  were 
all  the  same.  Here  every  thing  seem- 
ed metamorphosed.  The  darker  com- 
plexions and  more  marked  features  of 
the  crowds  who  thronged  the  shore, 


the  large  cocked  hats  and  fierce  looks 
of  the  military,  the  high  head-dresses, 
and  other  peculiarities  of  the  Norman 
costume,  which  the  female  peasantry 
displayed, and  the  unaccustomed  sounds 
of  French  and  Patois,  which  assaulted 
my  ears,  presented  altogether  a  picture 
so  different  from  that  which  I  had  taken 
leave  of  a  few  hours  before  at  Brighton, 
that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing myself,  that  what  I  saw  and  heard 
was  real,  and  not  the  phantom  of  a 
dream. 

When  I  had  sufficiently  recovered 
my  astonishment  to  observe  them,  I 
found  myself  surrounded  with  the  im- 
portunate, but  civil  emissaries  of  nu- 
merous inns  ;  each  of  whom  insisted, 
as  he  forced  a  card  into  my  hand,  that 
the  house  which  he  recommended  was 
incomparably  the  best.  The  one  to 
which,  by  the  advice  of  a  fellow-pas- 
senger, I  allowed  myself  to  be  conduct- 
ed'at  Dieppe,  as  well  as  most  of  those 
at  which  i  stopped  on  the  road,  afford- 
ed much  better  accommodations  than  I 
had  been  led  to  expect ;  but  you  must 
pardon  me  for  observing,  that  I  remark- 
ed in  all  of  them,  an  incongruity  of  the 
most  extraordinary  kind.  The  walls 
of  the  rooms  were  generally  painted 
with  Arabesq  figures,  or  otherwise  or- 
namented— but  the  floors,  rarely  car- 
peted, were  often  tiled,  and  commonly 
far  from  clean.  Every  where  we  found 
magnificent  looking  glasses,  marble 
chimney  pieces,  and  or-moulu  clocks 
of  great  value  and  beauty  ;  while  the 
doors  would  not  shut,  and  the  windows 
displayed  many  a  broken  pane — the 
beds  were  excellent,  and  the  linen  deli- 
cately white,  but  the  furniture,  of  silk 
or  satin,  was  often  ragged,  and  some- 
times dirty ;  and  a  mahogany  dining- 
table  seemed  an  unknown  luxury. 

I  had  an  early  specimen  of  the  man- 
ners of  your  people,  exhibited  in  those 
of  a  short  boy,  about  fourteen  years  of 
age,  who  waited  on  me  at  dinner,  on 
the  day  of  my  landing.  He  displayed 
no  trifling  marks  of  their  volubility,  vi- 
vacity, and  officious  politeness,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  French- 
men, in  every  class  of  society,  and  at 
every  period  of  life.  But  though  no 
creature  could  be  possibly  more  civil, 
— and  he  might  well  be  called  rempli 
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de  grace, — I  wa*.  surprised  at  certain 
improprieties  in  his  behaviour,  of  which 
the  aukwardest  clown  in  our  island 
would  be  ashamed.  When  I  asked 
him  for  drink,  he  took  a  small  tumbler 
from  the  table  (exactly  such  a  one  as 
we  use  in  our  dressing-rooms  in  Eng- 
land,) and  throwing  some  water  which 
it  contained  under  the  cinders  of  the 
fire,  wiped  the  glass  with  a  dirty  nap- 
kin which  he  carried  under  his  arm, 
and  then  filled  it  with  wine. 

This  seemed  to  me  no  very  decorous 
mode  of  executing  my  commands  ;  but 
my  surprise  increased,  when,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  dinner,  the  same 
graceful  youth. after  removing  the  cloth, 
threw  the  crumbs  of  bread,  parings  of 
apple,  orange  peel,  and  other  relics  of 
the  meal  which  it  contained,  under  the 
table,  at  which  I  sat,  without  attempt- 
ing to  sweep  them  away,  or  to  offer  any 
apology  for  what  he  had  done. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  (for 
this  pigmy  waiter  had  chatted  away 
during  the  whole  of  his  services,  and 
let  me  into  all  his  secrets,)  he  had  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  very  partial  to 
the  English,  and  was  going  very  soon 
to  Brighton,  in  order  to  learn  our  lan- 
guage, and  to  study  our  manners.  I 
therefore  took  the  liberty  of  hinting, 
that  among  other  improvements  which 
probably  he  would  derive  from  his  visit 
to  Great  Britain,  I  hoped  he  would  dis- 
cover, that  (at  least  according  to  our 
prejudices^]  it  was  not  very  delicate  to 
empty  a  glass  in  the  fire-place,  or  to 
throw  a  cloth  full  of  crumbs  under  the 
table.  He  stared,  thanked  me  ;  and, 
seeming  to  be  quite  unconscious  of  hav- 
ing been  guilty  of  the  least  improprie- 
ty, observed,  as  he  shrugged  up  his 
shoulders,  and  walked  out  of  the  room, 
"  Que  tout  pays  a  ses  usages." 

In  respect  to  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  I  had  heard  much  of  the  beau- 
ty of  Normandy,  and  was  not  disap- 
pointed:  it  fully  answered  my  expec- 
tations, particularly  as  we  drove  along 
the  smiling  banks  of  the  Seine.  The 
scenery  is,  indeed,  delightful,  and  wants 
nothing  to  complete  the  landscape  but 
some  of  those  elegant  villas,  thatched 
cottages,  and  romantic  villages,  which 
are  so  common  on  the  English  side  of 
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the  Channel.  The  specimens  of  Gothic 
architecture  which  the  buildings  of 
Rouen,  and  other  towns  which  I  tra- 
versed on  my  way  to  Paris,  i-  profuse- 
ly ofi'er  to  the  attention  of  the  antiqua- 
ry, 1  did  not  stop  critically  to  examine, 
but  what  I  saw  both  pleased  and  sur- 
prised me,  and,  perhaps,  on  some  fu- 
ture occasion,  I  may  be  tempted  to 
come  hither  again,  purposely  to  study 
these  interesting  edifices. 

On  the  road,  1  made  it  my  practice 
to  dine  at  the  Tables  d'Hote,  both  for 
the  sake  of  society,  and  in  order  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  who  frequent  them. 
At  one  of  those  dinners,  finding  that 
politics  were  the  order  of  the  day,  I 
determined  to  take  no  share  in  the  con- 
versation, but  to  listen  in  silent  atten- 
tion. 

One  of  the  company,  however,  seem- 
ed resolved  not  to  let  me  off  so  easily. 
From  his  dress,  I  concluded  that  he 
was  an  Abbe,  and,  from  his  mode  of 
arguing,  that  he  belonged  to  that  party, 
which  bears,  in  this  country,  the  name 
of  Ultra-Royalist. — Having  made  some 
observations,  which,  by  his  looks,  he 
seemed  to  expect  that  I  should  approve, 
but  to  which  I  neither  expressed  assent 
nor  dissent, — "  Mais  parlez  done, 
Monsieur  UAnglois"  exclaimed  he, 
"  ct  dites  nous  n'est  il  pas  vrai  que 
vous  comraencez  cPeproitver  dans  voire 
pays  les  trisies  ejfe.is  de  principes  re- 
volutionaires — que  I msurrection  est 
n  ginazee  a  Londres,  Vannee  seduitc, 
et  un  gouvernemeni  procisionne  forme 
chez  le  Lord  Mayor." 

Such  seemed  to  be  the  current  re- 
port of  the  day,  and  when  I  met  this 
enquiry  with  a  positive  negative  I  found 
the  only  point,  upon  which  the  com- 
pany seemed  disposed  to  agree,  was  to 
disbelieve  my  evidence ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  repeated  assurances  which  I 
gave  them,  that  I  had  left  London  per- 
fectly quiet  only  two  days  before,  my 
declarations  produced  no  effect  on  these 
ardent  politicians ;  and  though  they 
were  too  well  bred  to  tell  me  I  lied,  I 
read  in  their  countenances  that  such 
was  their  opinion. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  conversa- 
tion.  I  was   informed   (and  many   an 
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Englishman  has  before  heard  the  same 
news  in  France,)  that  Bonaparte's  re- 
turn from  Elba  was  a  British  manoeu- 
vre ;  thri  Uaffaire  meurtriere.de  de 
Mont  St.  Jean  (as  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo was  called,)  was  not  a  victory  gain- 
ed, but  a  fortunate  escape  on  our  part, 
on  which  occasion  we  owed  our  escape 
to  the  accidental  arrival  of  the  Prus- 
sians ;  and  that  the  victor  at  Toulouse 
was  not  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but 
Marshal  Soult. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  find 
English  quid-nvncs  making  very  egre- 
gious errors  in  their  estimate  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  France  ;  but  I  apprehend 
you  will  scarcely  meet  with  an  instance 
of  mis-statements,  as  gross  as  those 
which  I  have  just  related,  yet  those 
who  were  guilty  of  them  belonged  to 
rather  a  higher  class  of  society,  consist- 
ing (besides  ladies)   of  two   Ecclesias- 


tics, several  military  men,  and  three 
returned  emigrants,  on  whose  button- 
hole dangled  the  cross  of  St.  Louis. 

Of  Paris,  I  have  as  yet  only  seen 
the  principal  features,  and  I  am  so  be- 
wildered with  gazing  at  the  various 
splendid  objects  which  claim  my  atten- 
tion, that  I  shall  reserve  my  observa- 
tions till  another  time. 

For  the  present,  then,  adieu.  I  en- 
close some  letters,  which,  I  hope,  will 
procure  you  an  entree  into  some  of  our 
most  distinguished  circles,  in  which 
you  may  study  the  English  character 
en  beau.  As  to  John  Bull  in  his  rough 
garb,  he  is  so  very  easily  known,  that  I 
shall  leave  him,  with  all  his  faults  and 
merits,  to  the  unbiassed  examination  of 
your  penetrating  eye. 

Believe  me, 
Ever  yours, 
C.  Darxley. 


bguiik's  gazetteer.* 


f\N  the  first  blush  of  the  title  a  Ga- 
^~^  zetteer  does  not  seem  to  promise 
that  quantum  of  literature  which  should 
recommend  it  to  our  notice  ;  but  Mr. 
Bourn  has  so  executed  his  design,  as  not 
only  to  aid  the  traveller,  but  to  amuse 
the  reader.  We  are  not  surprised  there- 
fore that  his  work  has  reached  a  third 
edition.  It  is  every  way  worthy  of  fa- 
vour, and  contains  a  great  deal  of  his- 
torical, biographical,  and  miscellaneous 
intelligence  ;  besides  furnishing  in  an 
agreeable  form  that  geographical  infor- 
mation which  is  its  more  direct  object. 
By  connecting  interesting  facts  with  the 
names  of  places,  the  memory  is  more 
fixedly  impressed  with  their  dry  rela- 
tions ;  and  anecdotes,  like  the  artificial 
system  of  mnemonicks,  are  pegs  on 
which  to  hang  the  recollections  of  site, 
topography,  magnitude,  population, 
dates,  and  other  matters  apt  to  be  for- 
gotten. Poetical  illustrations  are  e- 
qually  beneficial ;  and  Mr.  Bourn  has 
displayed  much  taste  and  judgment,-as 
well  as  industry  and  research,  in  asso- 
ciating all  these  helps  with  his  vocabu- 
lary of  names.  We  subjoin,  without 
selection,  half  a  dozen  of  the  particular 
entries,  to  show  the  manner  in  which 
the  volume  is  compiled,  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  we  consider  it 


to  be,  as  a  whole,  excellently  conceived 
and  ably  performed. 

"  Amalfi,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Salerno,  about  30  miles  SE.  of 
Naples.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Fla- 
vio  Giovia,  who  invented  the  mariner's 
compass.  The  Pandects  of  Justinian 
were  discovered  here  in  1137-  These 
are  laws  by  which  the  Roman  empire 
was  governed  from  the  Punic  War  to 
Augustus,  and  thence  to  Constantine, 
and  from  Constantine  downwards. 

Rome's  legal  code  at  length  on  Naples'  coast, 
By  chance  recover'd, as  by  ravage  lost. 
Soon  wiser  laws,  the  work  of  many  an  age, 
Planii'd  by  the  prince,  the  statesman,  and  the  sage, 
Mix  with  the  edicts  frani'd  in  error's  school, 
And  smooth  the  rigid  form  of  Gothic  rule  ; 
Wisdom  unseals  charm'd  Reason's  drowsy  eyes, 
And  once  again  Astrtea  leaves  the  skies. 
Themis  abash'd,  her  folly  taught  to  feel, 
Less  frequent  makes  to  Heaven  the  rash  appeal, 
And  blushes  to  decide  the  doubtful  right 
By  burning  ordeal,  or  the  listed  fight. 
The  haughty  noble  quits  the  civic  sword, 
And  the  gowu'd  judge  succeeds  the  feudal  lord, 
Impartial  justice  curbs  the  oppressive  deed, 
And  science  smiles  from  savage  license  freed. 

Pye's  Refinement. 

Butler's  Ex.  on  Globes  ;  Meze- 
rar  ;  Robertson's  Hist.  America  ; 
Pinkerton. — Aniello,  or  Masaniello, 
a  poor  fisherman  of  Naples,  who  raised 
a  violent  commotion  at   that   city  in 

*  London  1822. 
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X  647,  in  consequence  of  some  imposi- 
tions in  form  of  taxes,  was  born  at  A- 
malfi.  14.  45.  E.  40.  23.  N. — Diet. 
Un.  Hist. 

"  Belus,  a  small  river  of  Galilee, 
running  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel, 
out  of  the  Lake  Cendevia.  Here,  it  is 
said,  Hercules  found  the  plant  Coloca- 
sia,  which  effected  the  cure  of  his 
wounds.  According  to  Pliny,  the  art 
of  making  glass  was  discovered  by 
some  mariners  who  were  boiling  a  ket- 
tle upon  the  sand  of  this  river.  It  con- 
tinued for  ages  to  supply,  not  only  the 
manufactories  of  Sidon,  but  all  other 
places,  with  materials  for  that  purpose. 
Vessels  from  Italy  continued  to  remove 
it  for  the  glass-houses  of  Venice  and 
Genoa,  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century. — Clark's  Travels  ;  Cyclop. 

"  Cassel,  18  miles  from  Ypres,  de- 
partment of  the  North,  France.  In  the 
year  1677,  the  prince  of  Orange  was 
defeated  here  by  the  French  under 
Luxembourg. —  'Mod.  Europe. — In  at- 
tempting to  rally  his  dispersed  troops, 
the  prince  struck  one  of  the  run-a-ways 
across  the  face  with  his  sword.  '  Ras- 
cal !' cried  he,  <  I  will  set  a  mark  on 
you  at  present,  that  I  may  hang  you 
afterwards.' — Temple's  Mem.  ;  Deli- 
ces  desPaysBas. — 2.39-E.50.47.N. 

"  Diemen's  Land,  or  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  an  island  in  the  form  of 
an  oblong  square,  about  ]f>0  British 
miles  long,  by  half  that  breadth  ;  sep- 
arated by  a  channel  more  than  30 
leagues  wide,  called  Bass's  Straits, 
from  New  Holland.  For  this  discove- 
ry we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bass,  a  sur- 
geon, after  whom  the  Straits  have  been 
named.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Flin- 
ders, a  naval  gentleman,  he  entered  the 
straits  between  the  latitudes  of  30.  and 
40.  S.  and  actually  circumnavigated 
Van  Diemen's  Land. — Collins's  Acc. 
of  Neio  S.  Wales. — The  discovery  was 
made  in  a  single  whale-sloop  ;  and  this 
vessel  may  be  said  to  have  been  conse- 
crated by  that  great  discovery  and  haz- 
ardous navigation  ;  for  it  is  preserved 
in  the  harbour  with  a  sort  of  religious 
veneration :  some  snuff-boxes  have  been 
made  out  of  its  keel,  of  which  the  pos- 
sessors are  both  proud  and  jealous. — 
Lit.  Pan.  vii.  914,  from  M.  Peron's 
Voyage. — The  boat  was  only  8   feet 


in  length,  and  was  called  the  To?n 
Thumb,  and  the  crew  consisted  only  of 
themselves  and  a  boy. — Mon.  Rev. 
Ixxvi.  l60,  from  Flinders' s  Von.  to 
Terra  Australis. — This  island  was  dis- 
covered by  Tasman,in  1642, from  whom 
it  received  its  name  in  honour  of  the 
Dutch  governor-general,  but  is  now  a 
British  colon) .  It  is  situated  between 
the  parallel  of  39.  and  44deg.  ofS.  lat., 
blessed  with  a  temperate  climate,  and 
the  soil  producing  abundantly. —  Geo. 
and  Descriptive  Delhi,  of  V.  D.  Land, 
by  Lieut.  Jeffreys. 

"  Epworth,  a  village  in  the  Isle  of 
Axholm,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  birth- 
place of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  the 
distinguished  leaders  of  the  Arminian 
Methodists. See  Dort  ;  White- 
head's Life  of  th-;  Weskys. — The 
father  of  the  Wesleys  was  the  first  who 
wrote  in  defence  of  the  Revolution. 
The  work  he  dedicated  to  queen  Mary, 
who  rewarded  him  for  it  with  the  living 
of  Epworth.  John  was  born  hereon 
the  17th  of  June,  in  1703.  When  he 
was  six  years  old  he  had  nearly  perish- 
ed in  his  father's  house,  which  had  been 
set  on  fire  by  some  wretches  who  hat- 
ed their  pastor. —  Christ.  Ob.  xvi.  86. 
— The  title  of  Methodists  was  given 
them  in  the  first  instance  by  a  fellow  of 
Merton  College,  in  allusion  to  an  an- 
cient College  of  Physicians  at  Rome, 
who  were  remarkable  for  putting  their 
patients  under  regimen,  and  were  there- 
fore called  Methodists.  Themison  was 
the  founder  of  this  sect,  about  30  or  40 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  it 
flourished,  according  to  Alpinus,  about 
300  years.  Le  Clerc  informs  us,  that 
the  physicians  of  this  sect  were  called 
Methodists,  because  they  took  it  into 
their  heads  to  find  out  a  more  easy 
method  of  teaching  and  practising  the 
art  of  physic.  That  Themison  was  a 
man  of  most  extensive  practice,  is  evi- 
dently implied  in  the  words  of  Juvenal, 
in  his  10th  Satire  : 

How  many  patients  Themison  dispatch'd, 
In  one  short  autumn  !  Gifford. 

What  crowds  of  patients  the  town  doctor  kills, 
Or  how, last  fall,  he  raised  the  weekly  bills. 

Dnjden. 

"  Fossa  Nuova,  a  village  and  abbey 
of  Italy,  on  the  ruins  of  the  little  town 
of  Forum  Appii,  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
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of  the  Apostles,  and  by  Horace  in  his  hid  in  the  wall  of  the  convent,  and  af- 

account  of  his  journey  to  Brundusium.  terwards  found  (as  the  monkish  fable 

To  Forum  Appii  ihencewe  steer.a  place  reports,  in  consequence  of  some  scratch- 

Stuff'd  with  rank  boatmen,  and  with  vintners  base.  ing    and     knocking,    which     Occasioned 

It  is  said  that  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  died  the  wall  to  °e  pulled  down,)  as  fresh  as 

at  this  convent.    Legendary  story  says,  the  day  when  it  was  cut  off.     13.10. 

that  his  body  was  afterwards  required  ■*  41.  23.  J\. 

by  the  king  of  France,  and  ordered  to  Thpse  extracts,  taken  almost  at  ran- 

be  carried  to  Toulouse,  but  one  of  the  llom  from  the  first  six  letters  oftheal- 

monks,  before  the  removal  of  the  body,  phabet,  will,  we  trust,  suffice  to  prove 

out  off  the  saints  head,   and  annexed  that  Mr.   Bourn's  plan  is  a  very  good 

another  in  its  room  ;  the  true  head  was  01>e>  and  very  pleasantly  executed. 


PACKING  UP  AFTER  AN  ENGLISH  COUNTRY  BALL 

The  clock  has  struck  the  midnight  hour,  and  the  chandeliers  burn  low, 
And  the  final  couple  are  dancing;  down    on  somewhat  wearied  toe; 
Each  belle  now  takes  her  partner's  arm,  who  squires  her  to  her  seat, 
And  chaperoning;  matrons  talk  right  solemnly  of  heat. 

The  gallery  is  clearing  of  the  drowsy  fiddlers  twain ; 
And  he  who  blew  the   clarionet,  with  all  his  might  and  main, 
And  he  who  made  the  tambourine  ring  and  vibrate  with  his  thumb, 
Have  op'd  their  eyes  and  stopp'd  their  yawns,  for  their  release  is  come, 

The  Ball  at  the  Red  Lion  is,  at  last,  then  at  an  end; 

All  agree  it  has  been  a  pleasant  night,  as  down  the  stairs  they  wend  ; 

And  we'll  descend  along  with  them  to  see  the  ladies  muffle 

Their  finery  in  hoods  and  shawls,  and  in  cloaks  of  serge  and  duffle. 

But  oh  !  alas  !  and  well-a-day  !  'tis  raining  cats  and  dogs, 
And  men  and  maids  have  brought  umbrellas,  pattens,  boots  and  clogs  ; 
And  lest  white  satin  shoes  be  soil'd,  they  supply  some  pairs  of  stouter, 
And  lanterns,  lest  their  mistresses  should  flounder  in  the  gutter. 

The  ladies  rather  wish,  'tis  true,  that  the  gentlemen  were  gone 
And  had  left  them  to  pack  up  their  duds,  at  leisure  and  alone  ; 
But  Captain  Cartridge  has  engaged,  and  so  has  Ensign  Sabre, 
To  guard  the  three  Miss  Johnsons  home,  and  their  ancient  maiden  neighbour. 

So  they're  lolling  on  the  table,  waiting  the  damsels'  hest, — 

Yet  though  these  beaux  so  welcome  are,  it  still  must  be  confess'd. 

That  Miss  Amelia  would  prefer,  while  tugging  her  boot  lace, 

That  the  Captain  who's  short-sighted,  should  not  raise  his  quizzing  glass. 

Come,  little  merry  Mrs  Cushion  is  first  and  foremost  ready, 

And  stands  in  act  to  issue  forth  on  her  clicking  pattens  steady, 

With  gown  drawn  through  her  pocketholes.  secure  from  dirt   suburban, 

And  with  a  safe-guard  handkerchief,  enveloping  her  turban. 

But  see  what's  goiDg  on  behind,  where  Emma  Parkes  is  dressing ! 
Sure  young  John  Leigh's  attentions  are  most  marvellously  pressing  ; 
With  whatan  air  of  tenderness,  heenshawlseach  ivory  shoulder — 
An  offer  sure  will  come  of  this,  ere  he  is  twelvemonths  o  Icier  ! 

At  least  so  think  the  tabbies— and  I  see,  Miss  Prudence  Herring, 

(Who,  with  her  sister  Grace,  is  cloak 'd  to  the  chin,  so  at  leisure  to  be  peering,) 

Has  had  enough  side-glances  at  this  love-scene  to  instruct  her 

How  to  frame  on  it  by  inference,  a  gossip's  superstructure. 

But  their  tall  prim  neicc  is  packing  too,  Miss  Patience  Prettyjohn, 
Demurely  setting  her  calash  those  towering  plumes  upon  : 
(Calashes  are  good  things  enough,  when  the  weather's  wet  and  muggy, 
But  they  make  a  woman's  head  look  like  the  head  of  an  old  buggy.) 

"  Well,  sister  Grace,"  says  Prue,  »'  thank  Heaven  !  our  niece  takes  after  us ; 
You  never  find  the  men  round  her,  making  that  odious  fuss, 
Whispering  such  stuff!  No,  she  can  tie  her  cloak  without  assistance, 
For  I've  always  told  her— Patience  dear.'  keep  fellows  at  a  distance. 
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"  Uphold  your  dignity,  my  love  !  The  boldest  man,  you  see,— 

The  most  presuming,— never  take  such  liberties  wuh  me  ; 

Once  when  a  suitor  knelt  to  me,  imagine,  if  you  can, 

The  air  with  which  I  waved  my  hand,  and  said,  Begone  base  man  '. 

"  That  was  a  moment— oh,  my  dear !  I  felt  exalted  so 
In  conscious  virtue— Sister  Grace  !  I've  always  preach'd,  you  know, 
Thus  to  our  neice,  and  she ,  good  girl,  is  an  attentive  hearer  ; 
Patience  does  keep  the  men  in  awe — observe,  not  one  comes  near  her.*' 

But  hark  !  a  strife— some  silver  pipes  are  pitch'd  above  the  key, 
Which  maiden's  meekness  best  befits,  and  lady's  courtesy  : 
"  'Tis  mine,"  resounds  in  tones  so  shrill,  we  cannot  call  them  polish 'd. 
And  a  bonnet  seems  to  run  the  risk  of  being  there  demolish'd. 

For  Julia  Graves  has  seized  it,  and  hers  it  is,  she  swears, 

And  Mary  Russell,  chiding  her,  protests  that  it  is  hers, 

And  o'er  Miss  Julia's  shoulder  she  darts  her  hand  to  snatch  it, 

Who  at  arms  length  holds  the  fragile  prey,  baffling  her  foe  to  catch  it. 

'  Miss  Russell, you  have  spoilt  my  sleeve,  what  can  be  your  design  ?' 

*  I  only  mean  to  get,  Miss  Graves,  what  you  have  seiz'd  of  mine.' 

'  Yours,  Ma'am  ?'— *  Yes,  Ma'am,— this  very  day  I  pinn'd  that  ribbon  on  it— 

A  very  likely  thing  indeed  I  should  not  know  my  bonnet  !' 

'  Pray,  Ma'am, don't  push  so.'    '  Ma'am, you've pok'd  your  elbow  in  my  eye.' 
'That's  your  fault,  Ma'am — I  shan't  let  go.'    '  No,  Ma'am,  no  more  shall  I — 
One  should  be  more  particular  what  company  one's  in_. 
For  really,  some  folks  now-a-days  think  stealing  not  a  sin  ; 

Things  have  walk'd  off  in  the  strangest  way  from  routs  and  balls  of  late' — 
'  You'd  best  take  care,  Ma'am,  what  you  say..My  Pa's  a  magistrate.' 
'  Well  Ma'a  n,  and  what's  your  Pa  to  me  ?' — Then  comes  a  dreadful  tustle ; 
But  the  powers  that  guard  meek  innocence,  keep  watch  for  gentle  Russell. 

For  up  comes  Betty  Chambermaid...' Here,  ladies  !  arn't  this  he  P 
'  What,  that  squabb'd  thing  ?  that's  none  of  mine.'    '  That  don't  belong  to  me!' 
Cry  both  at  once — but — lights  are  brought — a  second  glance  upon  it, 
And  poor  Miss  Julia's  spirit  >alls — 'lis  sure  enough  her  bonnet. 

Miss  Russell  triumphs  loudly,  nor  spares  recrimination  ; 

Her  antagonist  is  cow'd  beneath  the  deep  humiliation.. 

And  she  whining  says...'  I'm  sure  I  thought' — '  Yes  Ma'am,  I  understand--- 

Having  lost  your  own,  you  thought  you'd  take  the  best  that  came  to  hand.' 

Captain  Cartridge  has  been  enjoying  this,  and  to  the  Ensign  sware  he, 
That  if  it  came  to  fisticuffs,  he'd  bet  on  tart  Miss  Mary  ; 
Whata  wreck  of  flowers  and  gauze  had  been  the  fruits  of  such  contention  i 
But  the  fates  were  kind  and  stopt  the  fray  bj-  Betty's  intervention. 

While  all  this  hubbub  fills  the  room,  Mrs  Moses  heeds  not  the  clash, 
But  shawl'd,  fur-tippeted,  and  gloved,  and  with  head  in  huge  calash, 
She  wants  but  one  protection  more  to  save  her  silks  and  satins, 
And  her  little  footboy's  on  his  knees  to  mount  her  on  htr  pattens. 

Mind,  Tommy,  mind,  'tis  a  tender  job — press  gently ,  'twill  not  suit 
To  handle  with  a  clumsy  paw  an  ancient  lady's  foot. 
Oh  !  the  matron  twists,  for  the  awkward  chit  has  hit  upon  a  corn, 
Which  has  laugh'd  her  nostrum,  ivy  leaves  and  vinegar,  to  scorn. 

A  start  is  made — umbrellas  flap  and  rustle  as  they  spread, 
And,  the  threshold  past,  the  pattering  rain  beats  on  them  overhead  ; 
The  bespattered  beaux  have  hard  ado  to  wield  these  bucklers  light, 
For  while  they  guard  the  ladies'  left,  the  gusts  assail  their  right. 

The  noise  ef  pattens  waxeth  faint,  as  homeward-hound  they  travel, 
Now  clattering  on  the  pavement-stones,  now  grinding  in  the  gravel ; 
This  dies — though  ever  and  anon,  the  listening  ear  is  roused 
By  some  front-door's  slam  betokening  a  party  snugly  housed. 

* 
The  lanterns,  which  so  brightly  stream'd,  have  vanish 'd  one  by  one, 
As  a  lane  was  turn'd  or  a  rat-tat-tat  announe'd  the  journey  done  ; 
And  a  few  were  on  a  sudden  quench'd  by  puffs  of  wind  uproarious, 
Envious  of  those  "  earth -treading  stars"  which  make  dark  night  so  glorious.  But 
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But  who  encounter'd  these  mishaps--and  who  caught  cold  and  fever — 
And  who  drest  well—and  who  diest  badly  spite  of  bist  endeavour— 
And  what  new  lights  in  love  or  hate,  from  the  meeting  we  must  borrow, 
We  shall  leant  at  length  when  we  call  upon  our  partners  fair  to-morrow. 


SHORT    STAGES. 


HPHE  ease  and  expedition  of  travel- 
ling  in  this  country  have  long 
been  a  source  of  domestic  benefit,  and 
a  theme  of  foreign  admiration.  In 
particular,  the  appointments  of  our 
mail  coaches  excite  the  attention  of  ev- 
ery stranger,  who  is  astonished  and  de- 
lighted at  the  precision,  rapidity,  and 
safety,  with  which  he  finds  himself,  by 
their  agency  transported  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  to  the  other. 

But  for  those,  also,  whose  journeys 
are  of  a  more  limited  nature,  extraor- 
dinary facilities  have  of  late  years  been 
provided.  Among  the  numerous  con- 
veniences with  which  the  metropolis 
now  abounds,  there  are  few  of  less 
questionable  utility  than  the  short 
stages,  as  they  are  called,  which  main- 
tain an  hourly  communication  with  the 
neighbouring  villages.  The  number  of 
these  vehicles  is  almost  incredible.  At 
one  house  alone,  bearing  the  elegant 
name  of  '  The  Goose  and  the  Grid- 
iron,' above  two  hundred  arrive,  and, 
of  course,  from  the  same  place  as  many 
depart,  daily. 

The  accommodation  thus  afforded 
to  the  public  at  large,  is  great ;  and  to 
several  extensive  and  highly  valuable 
classes  of  the  community  it  has  become 
indispensable.  Clerks  in  public  offices, 
and  the  second  and  third  ranks  of  the 
mercantile  and  professional  world,  who 
cannot  afford  to  keep  their  own  car- 
riages, or  even  to  incur  the  regularly 
returning  expense  of  a  hackney  chariot, 
are  nevertheless  enabled,  by  means  of 
these  humble  and  cheap  conveyances, 
to  enjoy  the  health  and  comfort  of  a 
country  residence.  A  century  or  two 
ago,  most  of  the  predecessors  of  such 
individuals  were  compelled,  with  their 
families,  to  live  in  the  City  ;  and  to  the 
closeness  wTith  which  they  were  packed, 
the  impure  air  which  they  constantly 
breathed,  and  their  want  of  due  exer- 
cise, was  probably  attributable  that 
general  dwarfishness  of  stature,  of 
which   the  West-end   wits   of   former 


days  availed  themselves  so  unsparing- 
ly in  their  jokes  upon  cockneys.  A 
very  favourable  alteration  has,  howev- 
er, taken  place  in  that  respect.  It  is 
no  longer  usual  to  transact  business  af- 
ter four  or  five  o'clock.  About  that 
hour,  persons  are  to  be  seen  hastening 
from  all  quarters,  to  the  back  of  the 
Royal  Exc!iange,to  Gracechurch-street, 
to  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  to  Charing- 
cross,  or  to  the  White-horse  Cellar, 
thence  to  be  trundled  down  to  a  late 
dinner  at  Homerton,Blackheath,Hamp- 
stead,  Clapham,  or  Hammersmith,  and 
to  forget  in  the  evening  blaze  of  their 
own  fire-side,  the  various  anxieties  by 
which,  perhaps,  the  earlier  part  of  their 
day  has  been  clouded.  It  has  often 
been  our  boast,  that  a  word  synoni- 
mous  to  u  home"  is  not  to  be  discov- 
ered in  any  oilier  language  than  Eng- 
lish ;  and  that  the  social  pleasures,  the 
recollection  of  which  is  insuperably 
connected  with  that  endearing  expres- 
sion in  the  minds  of  most  Englishmen, 
are  no  where  relished  with  so  much 
cordiality  and  glee  as  in  England. — 
How  deeply,  then,  are  we  indebted  to 
a  contrivance,  by  which  the  value  of 
home,  to  those  who  have  one,  is  so 
materially  enhanced. 

Although  circumstances  do  not  ren- 
der the  advantage,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, so  important  to  myself  as  to 
thousands  of  my  more  happy  fellow- 
citizens  ;  although  no  lovely  wife  and 
prattling  children  bustle  to  prepare  me 
for  my  morning  departure,  or  hurry  to 
welcome  me  on  my  evening  return ; 
although  I  seem 
" not  destin'd    such   delights    to 


share, 
My  prime  of  life  in   wandering  spent,  and 

care." 
Yet,  I  am  frequently  induced,  by  bad 
weather,  or  by  the  fatigue  of  a  protract- 
ed ramble,  to  accept  the  shelter  or  re- 
lief afforded  by  a  shrill  <  Going  up, 
Sir  ?  going  up  ?'  And  I  have  seldom 
done  so,  without  deriving  considerable 
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amusement,  and  in  some  cases,  consid- 
erable information  from  the  occurrence. 
The  majority  of  passengers  by  the 
short  stages,  while  they  are  purified 
from  the  ignorance  and  from  the  conse- 
quent barbarism  of  the  lowest  orders 
of  the  people,  are  not  in  that  condition 
in  which  P usage  du  monde  produces  a 
courteous  but  insipid  monotony,  if  not 
of  actual,  at  least  of  apparent  charac- 
ter. Voltaire  says,  that  the  English 
are  like  a  pot  of  their  own  porter, — 
The  top  is  froth  ;  at  the  bottom  are  the 
dregs;  the  middle  is  excellent.  The 
simile  may  be  too  broad,  but  there  is 
some  truth  in  it. 

It  occasionally  affords  me  no  little 
entertainment,  while  I  listen  to  the  ani- 
mated discussion  that  frequently  pre- 
vails in  these  "  leathern  conveniences," 
to  guess  the  peculiar  occupations  and 
habits  of  those  by  whom  it  is  carried 
on.  Practice  has,  I  flatter  myself,  con- 
ferred upon  me  tolerable  skill  in  this 
respect.  I  have  sometimes  been  led, 
by  very  slight  indications,  to  form  con- 
jectures which  subsequent  enquiry  has 
proved  to  be  well-founded.  I  have  de- 
tected a  stock-broker,  by  his  remark- 
ing, that  the  barometer  '  looked  up ;'  a 
solicitor  by  his  '  demurring'  to  the  ob- 
servations of  a  gentleman  on  the  oppo- 
site seat,  and  an  artist,  by  his  praising 
the  '  fine  tone  of  colour7  of  an  iron- 
grey  horse  that  passed  us  on  the  road. 
Candour,  however,  compels  me  to  con- 
fess, that  I  now  and  then  commit  a  lit- 
tle blunder.  I  once  mistook  a  sheriff's 
officer  for  a  musician,  because  he  spoke 
of '  bars,'  and  '  a  good  catch  ;'  and  just 
after  the  death  of  our  late  venerable 
Sovereign,  I  nearly  escaped  insulting  a 
young  dandy,  who  talked  a  great  deal 
about  '  men  and  measures,'  and  who, 
I  afterwards  understood  was  a  junior 
clerk  to  one  of  the  UnderSecretaries'of 
State,  by  asking  him  the  read}'-money- 
price  of  a  suit  of  the  best  French  black. 

In  most  short  stages,  there  belongs 
to  every  regular  set  of  passengers  one 
person  of  greater  self-importance  than 
the  rest,  who  affects  to  assume  an  au- 
thoritative tone  and  manner.  This  es- 
pecially occurs,*  when  an  individual  so 
pre-disposed,  happens  to  be  invested 
with  any  of  the  parochial  dignities  of 
his  neighbourhood.     It  is  this  person 


who  draws  up  or  lets  down  the  win- 
dows. It  is  this  person  who  rates  the 
coachman  for  waiting  more  than  exact- 
ly two  minutes  at  the  door  of  a  dilatory 
customer.  It  is  this  person  who  pre- 
scribes the  precise  line  of  streets  thro' 
which  the  stage  shall  be  driven  to  the 
place  of  its  destination. — Sometimes, 
his  assumption  is  silently  acquiesced 
in ;  sometimes  it  is  stoutly  resisted. 
More  than  once,  after  an  absence  of 
several  months,  I  have  again  taken  my 
station  in  the  narrow  arena  of  a.  con- 
test of  this  description,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  my  curiosity,  by  as- 
certaining whether,  in  the  interval,  the 
ancient  autocrat  had  been  able  to  main- 
tain his  despotism,  or  whether  he  had 
been  deposed  by  a  well-concerted  and 
vigorous  rebellion. 

Another  striking  characteristic  of 
these  vehicles  is,  the  inclination  evin- 
ced by  many  of  their  temporary  occu- 
pants (although  seldom  on  the  part  of 
the  regular  passengers,  between  whom 
and  interlopers  there  is  often  much 
jealousy,)  to  communicate  to  utter 
strangers  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
their  own  affairs.  In  passing  from 
Turnham  Green  to  Piccadilly,  I  have 
been  entertained  with  every  particular 
of  a  complicated  and  interminable  law- 
suit ;  and  I  have  had  the  distance  from 
Leaden-hall-street  to  Limehouse  ren- 
dered apparently  short  by  an  accurate 
enumeration  of  the  various  connexions, 
down  to  the  fifth  cousin,  by  marriage, 
of  one  whom  I  had  never  before  seen, 
and  whom  I  trust  it  is  no  breach  of 
Christian  charity  to  pray  to  Heaven  I 
may  never  see  again. 

But  it  would  be  gross  injustice  were 
I  not  to  repeat  that  the  gratification 
which  1  have  sometimes  experienced 
on  these  occasions  has  much  exceeded 
the  annoyance.  One  of  the  most  de- 
lightful incidents  that  1  ever  witnessed, 
and  which  afforded  me  a  pure  and  un- 
mixed enjoyment,  occurred  the  other 
day  in  the  Chelsea  stage,  at  a  moment 
when  I  was  so  lucky  as  to  be  seated  in  it. 

I  have  a  friend  in  Sloane  Terrace, 
who  is  an  excellent  fellow ;  and,  which 
is  more  (to  use  Dogberry's  phraseolo- 
gy) a  great  reader ;  and,  which  is  more, 
a  tolerable  chess  player.  Having  pass- 
ed an  evening  with  him  in  chatting  on 
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books,  he  at  length  induced  me  to  sit 
down  to  the  board  ;  at  which,  as  his 
custom  is,  he  checkmated  me  repeated- 
ly without  mercy.  I  certainly  reveng- 
ed myself  very  amply  on  his  sand- 
wiches and  liqueurs ;  but  before  his 
hostility  and  my  spirit  of  retaliation 
were  satiated,  it  became  so  late,  that  I 
gladly  accepted  his  offer  of  a  sofa  and  a 
blanket  for  the  night. 

As  I  had  an  affair  of  some  import- 
ance in  town  next  morning,  1  determin- 
ed to  go  by  the  nine  o'clock  stage  ;  at 
the  office  for  which  my  friend's  servant 
accordingly  booked  a  place,  and  I  was 
punctually  called  for  at  the  proper 
hour.  In  the  coach  I  found  two  gen- 
tlemen, who  I  have  no  doubt  belonged 
to  one  of  the  respectable  classes  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  and 
were  on  their  way  to  their  daily  em- 
ployment. By  the  time  that  we  had 
determined  that  it  threatened  rain,  had 
predicted  what  would  be  the  amount  of 
the  subscription  for  the  distressed  Irish, 
and  had  supposed  that  Parliament 
would  not  be  prorogued  until  the  latter 
end  of  July,  the  coach  arrived  at  the 
junction  of  Sloane-street  with  Knights- 
bridge  ;  and  the  coachman  hastily 
drew  up.  to  admit  a  lady  who  was 
there  awaiting  his  approach, but  whom 
he  did  not  appear  at  all  to  know.  She 
saluted  us  with  much  civility.  Her 
age  seemed  to  be  about  five  and  forty. 
She  was  riithei  en  ban  point.  Her 
countenance  was  intelligent,  and  if  not 
handsome,  (of  which  I  will  not  be  sure) 
possessed  an  expression  of  mingled 
sweetness  and>  frankness  which  in  my 
opinion  is  peculiar  to  our  countrywo- 
men. Conversation,  which  this  little 
stoppage  had  interrupted,  was  resumed, 
but  die  topic  was  again  changed. 

'  I  wonder,'  exclaimed  one  of  my 
male  companions,  <  what  has  become 
of  that  young  lady  as  we  used  to  take 
up  here,  and  sit  down  at  the  bottom  of 
Chancery  Lane  ?' 

'  I  can't  guess,'  replied  the  other, 
'  She  came  for  a  long  time  very  regu- 
lar ;  but  she  has  not  been  with  us  for 
a  fortnight.' 

'  It's  a  great  loss.  She  was  always 
§o  chatty  and  pleasant.' 

'  \  es  ;  and  very  diffident  too  ; — 
that's  what  1  call  properly  diffident ; — 
not  sheepish  or  shame-faced.' 


'  O  !  not  a  bit.  Just  what  a  young 
woman  should  be.  Do  you  remember 
how,  by  two  or  three  quiet  words  she 
confounded  the  spark  as  kept  staring 
her  in  the  eyes  one  day,  'till  I  was  go- 
ing to  say  something  to  him  which  he 
would  not  have  liked,  only  she  saw 
what  I  was  about,  and  spoke  herself, 
to  prevent  what  she  thought  might  be 
mischief?' 

'  Aye ;  and  do  you  recollect  that 
snowy  morning  last  November,  when, 
though  the  coach  was  crammed,  she 
begged  that  the  poor  little  child  of  a 
soldier's  wife  outside  might  be  t&ken 
in,  and  all  I  could  do,  insisted  on  car- 
rying it, wet  as  it  was,in  her  own  lap  ?' 

*  Yes  ;  she  was  a  good  creature,  and 
very  pretty  into  the  bargain.  Every 
body  liked  her.  Even  Sam  the  coach- 
man, when  he  let  down  or  put  up  the 
steps  for  her  seemed  to  do  it  with  a 
half  smile;  though  I  think  he's  about 
the  gruffest  fellow  as  ever  I  saw.  I 
should  like  amazingly  to  know  what  is 
become  of  her.' 

'  So  should  I.  But  with  her  disposi- 
tion, she's  sure  to  be  uncommon  happy, 
go  where  she  may.' 

Towards  the  close  of  the  above  dia- 
logue my  eye  happened  to  glance  on 
our  female  fellow  passenger,  and  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  observing  that 
her  fine  face  was  lighted,  up  with  no 
ordinary  emotion,  which  she  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  suppress,  but  which  at 
length  she  checked  so  far  as  to  hide  it 
from  any  scrutiny  but  that  of  a  physi- 
ognomist. I  have  already  owned  my 
vanity  on  that  score.  Of  course,  I  im- 
mediately set  about  divining  the  cause 
of  the  appearance  I  had  noticed.  Ma- 
ny sagacious  conclusions  did  I  draw  ; 
but  they  all  fell  far  short  of  the  affect- 
ing truth,  told  with  great  simplicity  by 
the  lady  herself,  as  she  was  preparing 
to  leave  us  in  Henrietta-street,  Covent 
Garden. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  she,  with  the  most 
gracious  smile  conceivable,  '  I  cannot 
wish  you  farewell,  without  thanking 
you  for  your  very  handsome  praises  of 
— my  daughter  !  She  is  indeed  an  ex- 
cellent girl,  and  deserves  your  good 
opinion.'  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  she  made  a  short  pause.  '  I  am 
sure  you  have  kind  hearts  ;  and  that 
you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  she  no 
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longer  goes  by  the  stage  to  the  place  of  ing  of  the  worst-hung  coach  that  a  pa- 
her  usual  business,  because  she  was  tentee  for  easy  carriages  ever  invented, 
married  last  week  to  a  worthy  young  over  a  hundred  miles  of  the  most  rug- 
man,  with  whom   I    hope  and  believe  ged  road  that  commissioners  were  ever 

she  will  be God  bless  you  !'  appointed  to  keep   in  repair,  to  expe- 

I  do  pot  profess  to  be  sentimental  ;  rience  such  another  sensation  as  I  felt 

but  I  would  cheerfully  endure  the  jolt-  at  that  moment. 


PALMYRA  : 

a  prize  poem,  recited  at  the  Theatre,  Oxford,  July  19, 1822, 

BY  AMBROSE  EARBER,  OF  WADHAM  COLLEGE. 

O'er  the  hush'd  plain  where  sullen  horror  broods, 
And  darkest  frown  the  Syrian  solitudes, 
Where  morn's  soft,  steps  no  balmy  fragrance  leave, 
And  parch'd  and  dewless  is  the  couch  of  eve, 
Thy  form,  pale  City  of  the  west,  appears 
Like  some  faint  vision  of  departed  years. 
In  mazy  cluster  still,  a  giant  train, 
Thy  sculptui  'd  fabrics  whiten  on  the  plain  ; 
Still  stretch  thy  column'd  vistas  far  away, 
The  shadow'd  dimness  of  their  long  array. 

But  where  the  stirring  crowd,  the  voice  of  strife, 
The  glow  of  action,  and  the  thrill  of  life  ? 
Hear  the  loud  crash  of  yon  huge  fragment's  fall, 
The  pealing  answer  of  each  desert  hall, 
The  night-bird  shrieking  from  her  secret  cell, 
And  hollow  winds  the  tale  of  ruin  tell. 

See,  fondly  ling'ring,  Mithra's  parting  rays 
Gild  the  proud  tow'rs  once  vocal  with  his  praise, 
But  the  cold  altars  clasping  weeds  entwine, 
And  Moslems  worship  at  the  godless  shrine. 
Yet  here  slow  pausing  Memory  loves  to  pour 
Her  magic  influence  o'er  this  pensive  hour  ; 
And  oft  as  yon  recesses  deep  prolong 
The  echoed  sweetness  of  the  Arab's  song, 
Recalls  that  scene  when  wisdom's  sceptred  child 
First  broke  the  stillness  of  the  lonely  wild 
From  air,  from  ocean,  from  earth's  utmost  clime, 
The  summon'd  genii  heard  the  utter'd  rhyme, 
The  tasking  spell  their  airy  hands  obey'd, 
And  Tadmor  glitter'd  in  the  palmy  shade  ! 
Lo  !  to  her  feet  the  tide  of  ages  brings 
The  wealth  of  nations,  and  the  pomp  of  kings, 
And  far  her  warrior  queen  from  Parthia's  plain 
To  the  dark  JEthiop  spreads  her  ample  reign. 
Vain  boast  ;  e'en  she  who  lining's  field  along 
Wak'd  fiercer  phrenzy  in  the  patriot  throng, 
And  sternly  beauteous,  like  the  meteor's  light, 
Shot  through  the  tempest  of  Emesa's  fight — 
While  trembling  captives  round  the  victor  wait, 
Hang  on  his  eye,  and  catch  the  words  of  fate — 
Zenobia's  self  must  quail  beneath  his  nod, 
A  kneeling  suppliant  to  the  mimic  god. 

But  one  there  stood,  amid  that  abject  throng, 
In  truth  triumphant  and  in  virtue  strong  ; 
Beam'd  on  his  brow  the  soul  which,  undismay'd, 
Smil'd  at  the  rod,  and  scorn'd  th'  uplifted  blade. 
O'er  thee,  Palmyra,  darkest  seem'd  to  low'r 
The  boding  terrors  of  that  fatal  hour  ; 
Far  from  thy  glades  indignant  Freedom  fled, 
And  hope  toq  wither'd  as  Longinus  bled 
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T17E  rejoice  to  find  that  our  notice  of 
this  work  lias  excited  a  great  in- 
terest in  its  favour,  and  we  trust  that  the 
expression  of  public  opinion  will  encou- 
rage the  author  to  devote  himself  to  the 
finishing  of  his  design  as  speedily  as 
possible.  To  increase  the  sentiment  of 
approbation,  we  proceed  to  complete 
our  miscellaneous  extracts. 

"  To  Hatch  is  to  bring  forth,  but  is 
applied  only  to  birds,  who  are  said  to 
Hatch  their  eggs.  To  Hatch  (etymo- 
logically  connected  with  Hat,  Hide,&c.) 
in  a  literal  sense,  is  to  cover;  and  hence, 
the  Hatches  of  a  ship  are  the  trap-doors, 
on  the  deck,  that  shut  up  or  cover  the 
entrances  through  which  goods  are  low- 
ered into  the  hold.  Above  the  Hatch- 
es is  the  Hatchway.  In  scientific  lan- 
guage, the  bird  when  sitting  on  her 
eggs  is  said  to  Incubate,  (Latin  incu- 
bare,  to  lie,  or  sit  upon,)  and  Hatching 
is  Incubation.  To  Hatch  and  to  Breed, 
in  their  metaphorical  usage,  are  gener- 
ally distinguished  by  the  former  being 
more  outwardly,  and  the  latter  more  in- 
wardly active.  A  man  Hatches  plots 
and  Broods  over  his  misfortunes.  A 
Hatch  is  a  brood  of  young  Birds  ;  and, 
from  a  similar  source,  (Cover)  we  have 
Covey,  applied  by  sportsmen  to  a  flock 
of  partridges  which  haunt  the  same  Co- 
vert, or  shelter. 

•  u  The  Saxon  Team  was  a  train  or  suc- 
cession, and,  in  a  consequent  sense,  a 
race  or  progeny.  We  have  preserved 
the  word  in  applying  it  to  the  line  of 
horses,  or  of  oxen  yoked  behind  one 
another  for  the  purpose  of  draught.  We 
call  them  a  Team  of  horses,  or  a  Team 
of  oxen.  A  flight  of  birds,  when  fol- 
lowing in  regular  succession,  is  also 
called  a  Team.  To  Teem,  (Saxon  ty- 
man,)  is  from  the  same  source.  It  sig- 
nifies to  bring  forth  young  abundantly, 
or  in  constant  succession.  The  parti- 
ciple Teeming  differs  from  Prolific, 
(Latin  proles,  a  race,  or  shoot,  and 
facerc,  to  make)  it  being,  essentially,  in 
a  continued  state  of  activity." 

The  Latin  pernio,  anciently  pago,  I 
fix,  or  settle,  signified,  literally,  that 
sort  of  fixture  or  settlement  which  is 
made  by  driving  a  stake  into  the  ground. 
Its  consequent  meanings  to  plant,  to 


settle,  to  pacify  (from  another  orthogra- 
phy of  the  same  word,  pacarc,)  to  make 
a  covenant  or  agreement,  (pactum)  to 
compose  or  put  together,  &c.  are  of  ea- 
sy derivation.  The  last-mentioned  us- 
age is  the  origin  of  the  word  Page, 
which  is  the  portion  of  a  book  that  is 
composed,  or  placed  together,  on  one 
side  of  a  folio  or  leaf.  Paginal,  be- 
longing to  a  Page,  is  seldom  written. 
To  Page  is  to  number  the  Pages. 

"  From  the  same  source  was  pagus,  a 
village,  or  tribe,  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  now  speak  of  a  plantation  or  settle- 
ment. Relative  to  Rome,  those  inhab- 
itants of  the  country  were  termed  pa- 
gani,  Pagans.  The  word,  which  in 
old  authors  is  sometimes  written  Pai- 
nims,  has  been  brought  down  to  us  by 
theological  writers ;  and  hence,  like  the 
term  Gentiles,  it  denotes,  particularly, 
those  tribes  or  nations  who  have  not 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
The  Pagan  or  Painim  rites  and  cere- 
monies are  what  we,  otherwise,  term 
the  Heathen  worship  ;  that  is,  (Greek 
ethnos,  a  nation,)  the  worship  of  the 
nations,  or  gentiles.  We  use  the  terms 
Heathenish,  Heathenishly,  and  Hea- 
thenishness,  to  express  a  similarity  in 
manners,  conduct  and  religion,  to  the 
Pagans  or  Heathens.  Their  religion 
is,  indifferently,  termed  Heathenism,  or 
Paganism.  A  Heath  is  a  wild,  uncul- 
tivated piece  of  ground  ;  and  often 
covered  with  one  or  other  of  the  spe- 
cies of  the  shrub  called  Heath  or 
Heather, — the  Erica  of  Botanists. 
Such  ground  is  Heathy,  or  Heath-cov- 
ered. The  Hcathcock,  or  Blackcock, 
is  a  species  of  Grouse,  Tetrao,  tetrix 
of  Linnaeus.  The  Paganalia,  among 
the  Romans,  were  rural  festivals  in 
honour  of  Ceres.  The  Peasants,  that 
is,  the  Villagers  or  Country  people, 
(French,  pais,  contracted  from  Jmgus: 
the  country,)  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, walked,  in  solemn  procession, 
round  the  villages,  making  their  lustra- 
tions, and  offering  their  sacrifices. 
These,  and  indeed,  all  the  solemnities 
of  the  Heathens,  were  vain  and  wicked 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Christians ;  and  hence 
Banners,  Trophies,  and  other  articles 
of  pomp  and  splendour,  borne  in  vul- 
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gar,  useless,  and  unmeaning  procession, 
as  well  as  those  processions  themselves, 
are  termed  Pageants.  Collectively 
considered,  they  are  Pageantry,  as  the 
collective  body  of  Peasants  are  denom- 
inated Peasantry.  The  Peasantry  are 
tenants  and  labourers,  and  are  thus 
contradistinguished  from  the  Lords  of 
the  soil.  Pagod,  or  Pagoda,  is  the 
name  given,  (originally  by  the  Portu- 
gucse,)  to  the  temples  of  China  and 
Hindostan.  It  is  also  a  name  for  the 
Idol  of  such  a  temple,  as  well  as  of  cer- 
tain coins  that  carry  the  impression  of 
the  figure  of  thse  idols.  Ethnic  has 
been  written  for  Heathen. 

"From  the  same  Latin  word, pagare, 
to  plant,  was  formed  propagare,  to 
spread,  or  plant  out,  to  increase  by 
shoots,  or  layers,  like  the  stock  of  a 
vine,  which  was  figuratively  applied  to 
the  procreation  of  men  and  animals. 
From  this  comes  our  verb  To  Propa- 
gate, meaning,  to  increase  the  species 
of  which  we  speak,  whatever  it  may  be. 
Propagation  is  more  extended  in  its 
usage  than  Generation.  The  Genera- 
tor only  begets  his  own  kind.  The 
Propagator  adds  to  the  number  of  any 
Propagable  class  of  beings,  by  whatev- 
er means.  He  may  be  a  planter  of 
trees,  a  breeder  of  animals,  or  the  father 
of  a  family  of  children.  In  the  meta- 
phorical usage,  for  instance,  to  Gene- 
rate a  falsehood  would  be  to  conceive 
and  hatch  it,  while  to  Propagate  it 
would  be  merely  to  spread  abroad  what 
might  have  been  invented  by  another. 
The  missionary  Jesuits  were  Propa- 
gandists ;  and  have  an  incorporated 
society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel."  -  -  - 

"  The  Latin  pidlare  signified,  to 
spring,  or  bud  ;  and,  from  its  diminu- 
tive, our  Dictionaries  have  To  Pullu- 
late, to  germinate.     The  young  of  cer- 

ain  domestic  animals,  and  particularly 
:he  brood  of  the  common  Hen,  were 
called,  by  the  Romans,  pulii ;  in  the 
same  manner  that  our  farmers  call  their 
Pigs  Shoais,  when  they  have  ceased  to 
be  sucklings,  but  are  not  yet  full  grown. 
Pullets  are  young  fowls,  of  the  barn- 
yard Cock  and  Hen  breed,  and  differ 

rom  Chickens,  as  youth  do  from  chil- 
dren. A  Chicken  is  otherwise  called  a 
Qhiek,  and  has  the  diminutive   Chirk- 


ling'.  Chickenhearted  is  timid  as  a 
Chicken.  A  similar  idea  is  expressed 
by  the  word  He?ihearted ;  and  a  Man 
who  skulks,  or  runs  away  when  he 
should  defend  himself  is  a  Poltron', 
which,  from  its  augmentative  termina- 
tion, signifies  a  great  coward.  Pol- 
tronery  is  extreme  cowardice.  These 
words  are  often  (and  we  think  with 
more  propriety)  written  Poltroon  and 
Poltroonery.  All  kinds  of  domestic 
Fowls,  brought  up  in  the  farm-yard, 
are  Poultry  ;  and  a  dealer  in  Poultry, 
as  articles  of  food,  is  a  Poulterer. 
Chickweed  is  a  small  plant  growing, 
generally,  in  garden  wastes,  and  on 
dunghills,  the  seed  of  which  is  said  to 
be  agreeable  to  Chickens.  It  is  the 
Alsine  and  Stellaria  media  of  modern 
Botanists.  To  Pule  is  to  cry  like  a 
chicken  in  a  weak,  reiterated,  whining 
tone.  The  Hen  Clucks,  or  Chuck.?, 
when  she  calls  her  young.  The  words 
are  probably  imitations  of  the  sound  ; 
and  those  who  have  attended  to  the  mu- 
tation of  consonants,  as  explained  in 
the  Introduction,  will  readily  perceive 
that  the  word  Cock,  to  which  we  must 
refer  for  other  natural  and  metaphorical 
derivations,  is  from  the  same  origin. 

"  The  Latin  puellus,  a  little  boy,  is 
also  from  pullare,  to  bud,  in  the  same 
sort  of  metaphor,  that,  in  colloquial  lan- 
guage, we  call  a  young  gentleman  a 
Sprig  of  quality ;  comparing  him  to 
the  sprig  of  a  tree.  In  common  lan- 
guage a  Prig  is  a  young  coxcomb,  and 
has  the  adjective  and  adverb  Priggish 
and  Priggishly.  The  constant  com- 
parison of  animal  with  vegetable  exist- 
ence prevails  in  all  languages.  Our 
older  writers,  for  instance,  have  the 
word  Imp,  signifying  the  shoot  or  scion 
of  a  tree, — and  also  a  child.  To  Imp 
was  to  engraft ;  that  is,  to  insert  a  young 
scion,  so  as  it  may  grow  into  an  old 
stock.  When,  as  was  not  uncommon, 
any  of  the  feathers  of  the  pinion  of  a 
Hawk  were  broken,  the  Falconer  in- 
serted others  in  their  stead,  thus  Imp- 
ing his  wing  that  he  might  not  flag  in 
his  flight.*' 

-  -  -  "  The  word  Parasite,  of  which 
Parasitical  is  the  adjective,  is  from  the 
Greek  para,  at  or  near,  and  silos,  corn, 
or  food.  The  Athenians  gave  the  title 
of  Parasites  to  those  ministers  of  the 
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Gods  who  had  the  charge  of  the  corn, 
destined  for  the  sacrifices  and  the  feasts. 
In  a  consequent  sense,  a  Parasite  was 
one  who  frequented  the  tables  of  the 
great ;  and  as  food  is,  by  implication, 
the  principal  motive,  the  name  has, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  been 
applied  to  a  person  who,  by  means  of 
flattery  and  servility,  fastens  himself 
upon  another,  in  order  that  he  may  live 
by  his  bounty.  Parasitically  is  the  ad- 
verb, and  Parasitism  has  been  used  to 
denominate  the  manners  of  a  Parasite. 

"  Ivy,  and  other  climbing  plants, 
which  derive  their  nourishment  from 
the  ground,  but  cling  to  others  for  their 
support,  have  also  been  termed  Parasit- 
ical ,  but  the  true  Parasites,  which  have 
their  roots  inserted  in  die  Bark  and  oth- 
er parts  of  shrubs  and  trees,  are,  gener- 
ally, either  Mosses  or  Fungi.  There 
is,  however,  one  remarkable  exception 
in  the  white  Missel,  Misseltoe,  or  Mis- 
tletoe. It  is  an  evergreen  flowering 
shrub, — the  viscum  album  of  Linnaeus. 
It  grows  upon  apple,  ash,  and  other 
trees,  but  seldom  upon  the  oak;  al- 
though it  is  with  this  tree  that  it  is  par- 
ticularly associated  in  mythological  his- 
tory. The  Misseltoe  of  the  Oak  has 
been  held  sacred  by  different  and  dis- 
tant orders  of  Priesthood ; — by  the  Ma- 
gi of  the  Persians,  and  by  the  Druids  of 
the  northern  Nations.  It  was  a  spe- 
cific in  cases  of  Epilepsy,  but  does  not 
appear  in  the  modern  Pharmacopoeias. 

"  The  juice  of  the  Misseltoe  has  al- 
ways been  famous  for  the  formation  of 
Birdlime,  a  slimy,  or  viscid  substance, 
which  is  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  birds.  This  gluey  matter,  now 
more  generally  extracted  from  the  hol- 
ly, is  plastered  upon  the  twigs  of  the 


bushy  branch  of  a  tree,  and  placed  in 
the  favourite  haunt  of  the  birds  intended 
to  be  caught ;  who  are  allured  to  alight 
on  these  twigs,  to  which  their  claws,  or, 
toes  adhere,  so  as  to  render  them  an 
easy  prey  to  the  fowler.  The  German 
mist  signifies  the  dung  of  animals, — 
matter  which,  in  all  languages,  is  ety- 
mologically  connected  with  dirt,  slime, 
and  other  moist  adhesive  substances. 
It  is  hence  that  the  Mistle-toe  has  its- 
name, — and  from  the  same  observa- 
tions of  Natural  History,  the  Latin  /7s- 
cus  signified  not  only  the  plant  Mistle- 
toe, but  also  birdlime  or  glue.  From 
this  latter  source  we  have  Viscid,  sticky, 
or  glutinous,  in  the  manner  of  a  slimy 
substance ; — and  Viscidity,  the  condi- 
tion of  being  so.  Viscous  and  Viscos- 
ity have,  respectively,  the  same  mean- 
ings with  somewhat  less  of  intensity. 
They  approach  to  the  quality  and  state 
of  Viscid  and  Viscidity. 

"  The  Shrite,  or  Thrush,  the  largest 
of  the  feathered  songsters,  (which,  from 
its  perching  on  the  tops  of  tall  trees  and 
singing  in  foul  weather,  is,  in  some  coun- 
ties, called  the  Storm-cock)  is  otherwise 
denominated  the  Missel-bird.  This 
Bird  feeds  upon  the  fruit  of  the  Missel- 
toe, and  thus  propagates  the  plant,  by  I 
carrying  the  viscid  berries  from  tree  to 
tree.  The  fable  of  former  times  was, 
that  the  excrements  of  the  Misselbird 
were  birdlime,  by  which  she  herself 
was  sometimes  entangled  ;  and  hence 
the  Latin  proverb,  Turdus  malum  sibi 
cacat, — '  The  Thrush  voids  her  own 
sorrow.'  " 

An  inquiry  into  the  word  Oak  brings 
forward  a  list  of  the  trees  of  that  spe- 
cies, but  the  illustrations  of  this  subject, 
and  other  quotations,  must  be  deferred. 


ORIGINAL   ANECDOTES,    &G. 


MARSHAL    GROUCHY. 

HEN  I  was  at  Paris  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Count  Volney,  whom  I 
found  to  be  a  most  amiable  and  respect- 
able man,  but,  like  all  the  republi- 
cans, strongly  opposed  to  Napoleon. 
Through  him  I  became  acquainted 
with  Colonel  Corbet,  of  an  Irish  fami- 
ly, and  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Mar- 


mont,  the  very  person  who  was  em- 
ployed by  that  Marshal  to  negociate 
with  Alexander,  when  the  Allies  made 
their  forced  march  on  Paris  in  1814. 
Marmont  could  have  defended  the  cap- 
ital, but  an  opportunity  seemed  to  pre- 
sent itself,  through  Alexander,  of  get- 
ting rid  of  Napoleon,  and  establishing 
a  free  government.     The   specious  as- 
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surances   of  Alexander   on  this  head  a  weak  and  timid  man,  and  was  justly 

satisfied   the   parties,    and   Paris   was  stigmatised  by  Glanville,  and  reproba- 

surrendered  ;  for  no  one  then  thought  ted  by  Fleta. 

of  a  Bourbon  party.     In  this  connex-  original  letter  from  tiiomas  jef- 

ion  I  met  with  Arthur  O'Connor,  who,  ferson,  president  of  the  united 

though  receiving  a  general's  pay  from  states  of  America,  to  the  earl 


Napoleon,  was  full  of  discontent.  He 
had  married  Madame  Condorcet's 
daughter,  and  the  niece  of  Grouchy. 
The  family  feeling,  and  that  of  their 


OF  BUCHAN. 

Washington,  July  10,  1804. 
My  Lord, 
I  received,  through  the  hands  of  Mr. 


connexions,   seemed   to   be   in   unison  Lennox,  on   his  return  to   the  United 

about  Napoleon  ;  and  I  could    not  but  States,  the  valuable  volume  you  were 

consider  it  extraordinary  that  he*  so  im-  so  good  as  to  .send  me  on  the   life  and 

plicitly  confided   his   last  stake  to   the  writings  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun.     The 

good  faith  of  Grouchy.     Perhaps  the  political  principles  of  that  patriot  were 

latter  was  not  bribed,  like  others,  with  worthy  the  purest  periods  of  the   Bri- 

part  of  the  thirty  millions   spent   on  a  tish  constitution.  They  are  those  which 

few   weeks'  campaign  ;    but  the    coy  were  in  vigour  at  the  epoch  of  the  Bri- 

spirit  of  republicanism  was  at  the  mo-  tish  emigration   to  America.     Our  an- 

ment  as  fatal  to  France  as  the  influence  cestors  brought  them   here,  and  they 

of  money  itself.  needed  little  strengthening  to  make  us 

No  person  who  has  been  on  the  what  we  are ;  but,  in  the  weakened 
ground  at  Waterloo,  which  almost  com-  condition  of  English  whiggism  at  this 
mands  the  view  of  the  intervening  day,  jT  requires  more  firmness  to  pub- 
country  to  Wavres,  can  doubt  that  the  ]jsn  anc|  advocate  them,  than  it  then 
ring  wing  of  Napoleon's  army,  posted  did  to  act  on  them.  This  merit  is  pe- 
there,  was  treacherously  paralyzed  by  culiarly  your  lordship's,  and  no  one 
some  parties,  or  by  some  influence  or  honours  it  more  than  myself;  admit- 
other;  while  it  is  palpable  that  his  ting,  at  the  same  time,  the  right  of  a 
manoeuvres  and  his  attack  on  Welling-  nation  to  change  its  political  principles 
ton  were  founded  on  expected  co-ope-  and  constitution  at  will,  and  the  impro- 
ration.  It  was  weakly  imagined  by  priety  of  any  but  its  own  citizens  cen- 
the  republican  party  in  France,  that  suring  that  change.  I  expect  your 
the  Allies  would  not  persist  in  forcing  lordship  has  been  disappointed,  as  I 
the  Bourbons  upon  them,  and  that  they  acknowledge  I  have  been,  in  the  issue 
might  be  left  to  establish  a  republic  in  of  the  convulsions  on  the  other  side  the 
the  heart  of  Europe.  The  Bourbons  channel.  This  has  certainly  lessened 
rode,  however,  into  Paris  in  the  rear  of  the  interest  which  the  Philanthropist 
the  Allied  Army,  assured  of  Fouche,  warmly  felt  in  those  struggles.  With- 
and  other  members  of  the  Provisional  out  befriending  human  liberty,  a  gigan- 
Government ;  and  the  republicans  fell  tic  force  has  risen  up  which  seems  to 
into  their  own  snare.  threaten  the  world,  but  it  hangs  on  the 
trial  by  single  combat.  thread  of  opinion,   which  may  break 

The  judicial  combat  was  not  abro-  from  one  day  to  another.     1   feel  reai 

gated  in  England  till  within   these  two  anxiety  on  the  conflict  in   which  your 

years,  and  till  then  could  only  be  said  nation  is  again  engaged ;  and  bless  the 

to  be   obsolete.     In   nations   emerging  Almighty  Being,  who,  in  gathering  to- 

from  barbarism,  it  might  moderate  the  gether  the  waters   under  the  heavens  in 

licence  of  private  war,  and   prevent  ar-  one   place,   divided   the  dry  lands   of 

bitrary  revenge  ;    it  was  also   less    ab-  your  hemisphere  from  the  dry  lands  of 

surd  than  the  trial  by  the  ordeal,  boil-  ours,  and  said  l  here  at  least  be  there 

ing  water,  and   the   cross  :    it     might  peace.'     I  hope  that  peace  and  amity 

serve  as  a  test  of  personal  courage,  and  with  all  nations  will  long  be  the  charter 

might   sometimes   check    a     malicious  of  our  land  ;  and  tha^    its  prosperity, 

prosecutor  ;  but  it  also,  at  times,  arm-  under  this   charter,  will  re-act  on  the 

ed  the  strong  against  the  weak,  a  bravo  mind  of  Europe,  and  profit  her  by  the 

or  ruffian  accusto  med  to  blood  against  example.  My  hope  of  preserving  peace 
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for  our  country  is  not  founded  on  the 
Quaker  principle  of  non-resistance  un- 
der every  wrong,  but  in  the  belief  that 
a  just  and  friendly  conduct  on  our  part 
will  procure  justice  and  friendship  from 
others  ;  and  that,  in  the  existing  con- 
test, each  of  the  combatants  will  find 
an  interest  in  our  friendship.  I  cannot 
say  we  shall  be  unconcerned  spectators 
of  the  combat.  We  feel  for  human 
sufferings,  and  we  wish  the  good  of  all. 
We  shall  look  on,  therefore,  with  the 
sensations  which  these  dispositions,  and 
the  events  of  the  war  will  produce. 

I  fee!  a  pride  in  the  justice  which 
your  lordship's  sentiments  render  to 
the  character  of  my  illustrious  country- 
man Washington ;  the  moderation  of 
his  desires,  and  the  strength  of  his  judg- 
ment, enabled  him  to  calculate  correct- 
ly, that  the  road  to  that  glory  which 
never  dies,  is  to  use  power  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  our 
country,  not  for  their  destruction  ;  and 
his  glory  will  accordingly  survive  the 
wreck  of  every  thing  now  living. 

Accept,  my  lord,  the  tribute  of  es- 
teem from  one  who  renders  it  with 
warmth  to  the  disinterested  friend  of 
mankind,  and  assurances  of  my  very 
high  consideration  and  respect. 

(Signed)  T.  Jefferson. 

LOSS    OF    THE    ROYAL    GEORGE. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1782,  about 
11,  A.  M.  the  Royal  George  man-of- 
war,  (Rear-Admiral  Kempenfelt,)  car- 
rying 120  guns,  most  of  which  were 
brass,  with  a  complement  of  865  men 
on-board,  was  totally  lost  at  Spithead, 
Portsmouth,  while  lying  at  anchor,  in 
company  with  the  Channel-Fleet,  un- 
der the  command  of  Lord  Howe,  then 
preparing  to  go  out  with  a  convoy  to 
the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  The  cause  of 
her  loss  was  owing  to  her  being  heeled, 
in  order  that  the  carpenters  might  ex- 
amine and  repair  some  part  of  her  star- 
board-side, under  water.  All  her  wea- 
ther-guns were  run  in  as  far  as  possible, 
and  all  her  guns  to  leeward  were  run 
out,  and  every  other  usual  means  to 
give  her  the  greatest  possible  heel,  the 
port-holes  being  all  open  ;  when,by  the 
action  of  a  breeze  of  wind,  she  went,  in 
an  instant  to  the  bottom,  without  the 
officers  or  men  having  ili^  l^ast  previous 


idea  of  any  danger.  There  were  be- 
sides the  crew,  among  the  visitors  and 
passengers,  about  three  hundred  women 
on-board,  at  the  time ;  not  one  of  whom 
were  saved.  The  number  of  officers 
and  men  saved  were  about  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty ;  among  these  were 
Capt.  Waghorn,  since  dead  ;  Lieut. 
Durham,  since  Admiral  Sir  C.  P.  Dur- 
ham ;  and  Mr.  Crisps,  masters  mate, 
afterwards  a  post-captain.  The  ship's 
crew  had  just  been  paid  6  months'  wa- 
ges. Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  raise  her,  but  all  without  any  success. 
Some  days  after  her  loss,  the  late  Mr. 
Spalding,  and  a  black  man,  belonging 
to  the  ship  when  the  fatal  accident  hap- 
pened, went  down  in  a  diving-bell  to 
examine  her  situation  ;  they  afterwards 
assisted  in  recovering  several  of  her 
brass  guns.  About  the  ninth  clay,  many 
of  the  dead  bodies  began  to  float  and 
were  taken  up,  and  interred  on-shore  ; 
but  admiral  Kempenfelt's  body  never 
was  found.  He  was  in  his  cabin  at  the 
time,  shaving  and  dressing  himself. 
There  were  two  dock-yard  hoys  along- 
side of  her  at  the  same  time,  delivering 
provisions  and  stores,  both  of  which 
were  sunk  in  the  vortex,  with  some  of 
their  hands  on-board.  It  was  reported 
that  a  male  child,  belonging  to  some  of 
the  women  on-board,  was  picked  up  by 
one  of  the  Isle-of-Wight  pleasure-boats, 
on  the  back  of  one  of  the  sheep  which 
had  been  on-board  ;  and,  not  being  able 
to  tell  his  name,  the  gentleman  owning 
the  boat  had  him  christened  by  the 
name  of  John  Lamb.  The  moment  the 
ship  went  down,  Lord  Howe  made  the 
signal  for  all  boats  from  the  fleet  to  put 
off  to  her  assistance  ;  some  saved  them- 
selves by  running  up  the  rigging,  as  her 
top-gallant  yards  and  masts  were  above 
water ;  and  many  were  saved  by  swim- 
ming, and  picked  up  by  the  boats.  The 
merchants  and  underwriters  of  London 
immediately  raised  a  subscription  of 
some  thousand  pounds  for  the  petty  of- 
ficers and  seamen  who  were  saved;  the 
share  of  which,  to  midshipmen  and 
masters'-mates,  was  about  301.  each. 

CLIVE. 

Lord  Clive  was  a  man  of  great  pow- 
ers and  gigantic  ambition.  After  the 
battle  of  Plassy,  as  if  nothing  remained 
in  India  worth   his  grasp,  he  projected 
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a  new  field  of  conquest  in  the  remotest 
regions  of  Asia,  and  turned  his  eyes  to- 
wards China,  as  one  worthy  of  the 
British  arms ! 

PRESERVATION  PROM  FIRE. 

A  fire  broke  out  in  Prince's  Street, 
Oxford  Street ;  and,  on  the  alarm,  a 
family  who  resided  in  the  garret,  de- 
scended the  stairs  to  escape,  the  man 
proceeding  first  with  his  two  children 
in  his  arms.     But  the  stairs  being  un- 


dermined by  the  fire,  he  sunk  into  the 
flames  with  the  children  in  presence  of 
his  wife.  The  wretched  woman  flew 
back  to  the  garret,  and  threw  herself 
out  of  the  window,and  would  have  been 
dashed  lo  pieces,  but,  her  shift  catching 
in  the  lamp-iron,  she  remained  suspen- 
ded till  she  was  taken  down,  unhurt. 
A  liberal  subscription  was  made  for 
her,  but  the  poor  woman  soon  after- 
wards died  of  a  broken  heart. 


SIR    CHARLES    SEDLEY. 


AMONG  «  the  mob  of  gentlemen 
who  wrote  with  ease,"  during  the 
reign  of  the  second  Charles,  Sedley 
once  held,  perhaps,  the  most  distin- 
guished rank.  So  highly,  indeed,  did 
his  contemporaries  estimate  his  taste 
and  judgment,  that  the  king  himself, 
a  greater  wit  than  most  of  the  professed 
wits  who  surrounded  him,  protested 
that  nature  had  given  him  a  patent  to 
be  Apollo's  viceroy,  whilst  Rochester 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  poetical 
critics,  and  Buckingham  gave  to  the 
softness  of  his  verse  the  flattering  epi- 
thet of  Sedley's  witchcraft.  He  had 
not,  however,  been  dead  many  years 
before  his  talents  were  more  correctly 
appreciated  ;  and  Pope  truly  observed 
of  him,  that  he  was  "  a  very  insipid 
writer,  except  in  some  few  of  his  little 
love-verses,"  and  they,  we  may  add, 
are  often  more  immodest  than  witty. — 
So  certain  is  mediocrity,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ephemeral  glare  which  the  ad- 
ventitious circumstances  of  rank,  for- 
tune, or  connexions  may  cast  around  it, 
in  a  few  years  to  find  its  level. 

In  June  1663,  Sir  Charles  Sedley 
being  in  company  with  LordBuckhurst, 
afterward  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Dorset, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Ogle,  at  a  tavern  in 
Bow-street,  the  whole  party  became  so 
thoroughly  intoxicated,  that  they  coi 
niitted  the  grossest  indecencies,  in  the 
sight  of  the  passengers  ;  and  when  they 
had  collected  a  large  mob,  Sedley  strip- 
ped himself  naked,  and  in  that  situation 
proceeded  to  harangue  them  with  con- 
siderable eloquence,  though  in  the  gros- 
sest and  most  impious  language.  The 
'ndignation  of  the   populace  being  ex- 


cited by  this  shamless  conduct,  they 
attempted  to  break  into  the  house,  and 
a  desperate  riot  ensued,  in  which  the 
drunken  orator  and  his  equally  drunken 
companions  had  nearly  paid  for  their 
frolic  with  their  lives,  being  forced  by 
repeated  vollies  of  stones  to  retreat  in- 
to their  room,  the  windows  of  which 
were  dashed  to  pieces.  For  this  out- 
rage, the  baronet  and  his  associates 
were  indicted  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,in  Michaelmas  Term,  15  Charles 
II,  and  having  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charge,  Sedley  was  fined  two  thousand 
marks,  imprisoned  a  week,  and  com- 
pelled to  find  sureties  for  his  good  be- 
haviour for  three  years.  He  conduct- 
ed himself  with  great  insolence  when 
brought  up  to  receive  sentence,  and 
when  in  order  to  repress  it,  the  Chief 
Justice,  Sir  Robert  Hyde,  asked  him 
if  he  had  ever  read  "  the  Complete  Gen- 
tleman," he  replied  with  more  rudeness 
than  wit,  that  he  had  read  more  books 
than  his  Lordship.  The  culprits  em- 
ployed Killigrew,  remembered  in  our 
times  but  as  the  King's  jester,  though 
then  a  man  of  considerable  influence, 
with  some  others  of  the  King's  favour- 
ite ,  to  solicit  a  mitigation  of  their  fine; 
but  in  the  true  spirit  of  court  friendship 
they  begged  t  for  themselves,  and  ex- 
<■  >ei'  ts  payment  to  the  utmost  farthing. 
It  v  is  probably  to  silence  their  impor- 
tunities or  threat,  that  Sedley  sold  the 
manor  of  Great  Okeley,  which  had 
been  in  his  family  ever  since  the  time 
of  Henry  VII. 

Another  of  his  recorded  freaks  was 
more  witty,  and  less  discreditable  to 
him.       Though   somewhat   inclined  to 
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corpulency  ho  was  a  handsome  man, 
and  very  like  Kynaston  the  actor,  who 
was  so  proud  of  the  resemblance  that 
he  got  a  suit  of  clothes  made  exactly  to 
the  pattern  of  one  which  Sir  Charles 
had  lately  worn,  and  made  his  appear- 
ance in  jt  in  public.  To  punish  his 
Vanity,  Sedley  hired  a  bravo,  or  bully, 
who,  accosting  the  actor  in  the  Park, 
as  he  was  strutting  along  in  his  holiday 
clothes,  pretended  to  mistake  him  for 
the  poet,  and  alleging  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  very  insulting  message  from 
him,  caned  the  poor  son  of  Thespis 
very  soundly.  In  vain  did  Kynaston 
protest  that  he  was  not  the  person  he 
was  taken  for  ;  the  more  he  protested 
the  harder  were  the  blows  laid  on,  as  a 
punishment  for  his  endeavouring  to  es- 
cape chastisement  by  so  impudent  a 
falsehood.  The  story  soon  got  wind, 
and  when  some  of  the  belaboured  act- 
or's friends  remonstrated  with  Sedley 
upon  this  harsh  treatment  of  an  inoffen- 
sive man,  he  coolly  told  them  that  their 
pity  was  very  much  misplaced,  and 
ought  rather  to  be  bestowed  on  him 
since  Kynaston  could  not  have  suffered 
half  so  much  in  his  bones,  as  he  him- 
self had  done  in  reputation  from  the 
whole  town  believing  it  was  he  who  had 
been  thus  publicly  disgraced. 

He  was  a  man  whom  it  was  not  easy 
to  get  the  better  of,  or  to  discompose. — 
Amongst  jthe  facetice  of  his  days  it  was 
the  custom  when  a  gentleman  drank  a 
lady's  health  as  a  toast,  by  way  of  do- 
ing her  greater  honour,  to  throw  some 
part  of  his  dress  into  the  fire,  an  exam- 
ple which  his  companions  were  bound 
to  follow  by  consuming  the  same  article 
of  their  apparel,  whatever,  it  might  be. 
One  of  his  friends  perceiving  at  a  tavern 
dinner  that  Sedley  had  on  a  very  rich 
lace  cravat,  when  he  named  his  toast 
committed  his  cravat  to  the  flames,  as 
a  burnt  offering  to  the  temporary  di- 
vinity, and  Sir  Charles  and  the  rest  of 
the  party  were  obliged  to  do  the  same. 
The  poet  bore  his  loss  with  great  com- 
posure, observing  it  was  a  good  joke, 
but  that  he  would  have  as  good  a  one 
some  other  time.  He  watched  there- 
fore his  opportunity,  when  the  same 
party  was  assembled  on  a  subsequent 


occasion,  and  drinking  oft' a  bumper  tt* 
the  health  of  Nell  Gwynne  or  some 
other  beauty  of  the  day,  he  called  the 
waiter,  and  ordering  a  tooth-drawer  in- 
to the  room,  whom  he  had  previously 
brought  to  the  tavern  for  the  purpose, 
made  him  draw  a  decayed  tooth  which 
long  had  plagued  him.  The  rules  of 
good-fellowship,  as  then  in  force,  clear- 
ly required  that  every  one  of  the  com- 
pany should  have  a  tooth  drawn  also, 
but  they  very  naturally  expressed  a 
hope  that  Sedley  would  not  be  so  un- 
merciful as  to  enforce  fhe  law.  Deaf, 
however,  to  all  their  remonstrances, 
persuasions,  and  entreaties,  he  saw  them 
one  after  another  put  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  the  operator,  and  whilst 
they  were  writhing  with  pain,  added 
to  their  torment  by  exclaiming  "  pa- 
tience, gentlemen,  patience,  you  know 
you  promised  that  I  should  have  ray 
frolic  too." 

Of  a  disposition  to  make  light  of  his 
own  misfortunes  as  well  as  those  of  his 
friends,  rather  than  lose  a  jest  he  would 
make  one  at  his  own  expense.  When 
the  comedy  of  Bellamira  was  acted,  the 
roof  of  the  theatre  fell  in,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  few  that  were  hurt  by  the 
accident.  His  friend,  Sir  Fleetwood 
Shepherd,  condoling  with  him  on  his 
ill-fortune,  told  him  that  the  fire  of  the 
play  had  blown  up  the  poet,  house  and 
all ;  to  which  he  replied,  "  No ;  the  play 
was  so  heavy  that  it  broke  down  the 
house  and  buried  the  poet  in  his  own 
rubbish." 

If  traditionary  evidence  may  be  be- 
lieved, Sedley  was  given  to  the  danger- 
ous practice  of  reading  in  bed.  Hare- 
field-place,  about  three  miles  from  Ux- 
bridge,  once  the  seat  of  Lord  Keeper 
Egerton,  and  then  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  Elizabeth, — and  where  also 
Milton  was  a  frequent  visitor,  and  his 
Arcades  was  performed  by  the  Coun- 
tess of  Derby's  grand-children, — was 
burnt  down  about  the  year  16G0,  in 
consequence  of  his  thus  carelessly  a- 
musing  himself,  when  on  a  visit  to  his 
brother's  widow,  to  whom  this  seat  had 
been  bequeathed  by  her  first  husband, 
Lord  Chandos. 
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Eleanor  (commonly  called  the  damsel  of  Britain)  sole  daughter  of  Geoffrey, 
Earl  of  Britain,  and  only  sister  and  heir  of  Earl  Arthur,  was  sent  into  England 
by  her  uncle,  King  John,  and  imprisoned  in  Bristol  castle,  for  no  other  crime 
than  her  title  to  the  crown  ;  but  that  was  sufficient  to  make  her  liberty  both  sus- 
pected and  dangerous.  In  durance  there  she  prolonged  her  miserable  life  until 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1241,  which  was  the  25thof  King  Henry  III.  at  which  time 
she  died  a  virgin,  and  lieth  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Nunnery  at  Ambersbury, 
unto  which  Monastery  she  gave  the  Manotir  of  Melkeshan  with  its  appurtenances. 
Sandford's  Genealogical  History  of  the  Kings  of  England. 
Printed  in  the  Savoy,  for  the  Author,  1677' 


A  quiet  knell  the  convent  bell 

Of  Ambersbury  knoll'd  ; 
And  quietly  the  moonlight  fell 

On  tower,  and  stream,  and  fold. 

When  towards  the  tower  a  shepherd   old 

A  look  of  wonder  cast, 
As  by  the  stream,  and  near  his  fold, 

The  sad  procession  past. 

By  pairs  they  came,  the  virgins  all 

Clad  in  snow-white   array, 
Save  that  a  sable  velvet  pall 

On  the  twain  foremost  lay. 

Upon  that  cloth  in  woolen  woof 
A  regal  crown  was  wrought : 

The  moon  a  watry  glimpse  thereof, 
As  if  in  sadness,  caught. 

Od  a  grey  stone  the  bier  is  laid, 
Which  soon  that  pall  must  hide  ; 

And  therein  lies  a  royal  maid 
Who  of  long  sadness  died. 

Ah,  who  can  tell  her  heavy  years, 

Dragg'don  by  Avon's  side  ? 
Ah,  who  can  tell  the  scalding  tears 

She  mingled  with  his  tide  ? 

How  oft  on  Arthur's  name  she  cried, 

At  the  still  midnight  hour, 
When  nought  but  echo's  voice  replied 

Amid  the  lonesome  tower  ? 

How  oft  she  saw  him,  'mid  her  dreams, 

Now  smiling  on  a  throne, 
Now  struggling  in  the  fatal  streams, 

Dash'd  from  the  heights  of  Roan  ? 

Nor  of  a  crown  alone  debarr'd 

She  lost  her  rightful  due, 
Rut  in  the  tyrant's  jealous  guard 

Had  pined  a  prisoner  too. 

The  horsemen  train  have  laid  her  down 

Upon  that  stone  so  grey, 
And  homeward  straight  to  Bristow  town 

They  slowly  wend  their  way. 


At  stated  hour  the  virgins  come 

To  meet  the  expected  bier, 
Anrl  circling  stand  amid  the  gloom 

In  silent  love  and  fear. 

The  wondrous  pile  is  gleaming  nigh, 

Believed  by  giants'  hands 
Brought  hither  through  the  murky  sky, 

At  Merlin's  stern  commands. 

The  moon,  that  labour'd  through  the  cloud, 

Shot  sudden  from  a  rift, 
As  their  white  arms  the  sable  shroud 

Upon  the  coffin  lift. 

No  longer  sinking,  as  before, 

It  flapp'd  and  idly  hung, 
But  its  full  plaits  extended  o'er 

Upon  the  coffin  flung. 

Toward  the  pall  that  shepherd  old 

A  look  of  sorrow  cast, 
As  down  the  stream,  and  by  the  fold, 

Again  the  virgins  past. 

And  now  entombed,  in  lowly  guise, 

'Neath  Ambersbury's  floor, 
In  holy  poace  for  ever  lies 

The  saintly  Eleanor. 

In  Worcester's  dome  the  tyrant  king, 

Rfclin'd  by  Severn's  wave, 
Hears  the  stoled  priests  their  anthem  sing 

Around  his  gorgeous  grave. 

So  long  the  vengeful  demons  sleep  ; 

But  when  the  strain  is  done, 
Once  more  in  furious  mood  they  leap 

Upon  the  heart  of  John. 

His  princely  son  the  sceptre  sways: 

In  vain  it  fills  his  hand  : 
Distrust,  and  dread,  and  pale  amaze, 

Pursue  him  through  the  land. 

'Neath  Ambersbury's  floor  she  lies  ; 

Her  slumbers  there  are  sweet, 
For  Arthur's  spirit  comes  and  cries  ;— 

— In  joy  at  last  we  meet. 
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ATRABILIOUS    REFLECTIONS    UPON    MELANCHOLY. 


"  pERFECT  melancholy,"  says 
honest  Ben,  "  is  the  complex- 
ion of  the  ass."  I  have  heard  it  as- 
serted that  the  observation  is  no  longer 
applicable.  This  is  certainly  a  broad 
grinning  age.    A  grave  face  is  no  long- 


despondence,  to  pity  or  to  scorn,  to 
reverence  for  the  better,  or  to  contempt 
for  the  worse  element,  depends  much 
upon  the  heart,  and  much  on  the  mind. 
But  tears  and  laughter  are  but  different 
modes  of  melancholy.     Hope  and  fear. 


er  the  frontispiece  to  the  apocryphal    despair  and  scorn,  and  love  and  pity- 


book  of  wisdom.  Gravity  is  laughed 
out  of  countenance. — But  melancholy 
is  not  the  fashion  of  an  age,  nor  the 
whim  of  an  individual — it  is  the  uni- 
versal humour  of  mankind — so  far  in- 


(when  they  are  any  thing  more  than 
mere  animal  emotions)  are  but  various 
manifestations  of  the  same  great  power. 
Melancholy  is  the  only  Muse.  She  is 
Thalia  and  Melpomene.     She  inspired 


deed  I  differ  from  Ben   Jonson  (whose    Milton  and  Michael  Angelo,  and  Swift 


memory  may  Heaven  preserve  from 
editorial  spite,  and  editorial  adulation,) 
inasmuch  as  I  think  that  melancholy  is 
a  passion  properly  and  exclusively  Inl- 


and Hogarth.  All  men  of  genius  are 
melancholy — and  none  more  so  than 
those  whose  genius  is  comic. 

Men,  (those  I  mean  who  are  not 


man.  The  ass  and  the  owl  are  solemn,    mere  animals)  may  be  divided  accord- 


the  cat  is  demure,  the  savage  is  serious, 
but  only  the  cultivated  man  is  melan- 
choly. Perhaps  the  fallen  spirits  may 
partake  of  this  disposition.  So  Ben 
would  imply  by  the  title  of  his  comedy, 


ing  to  the  kind  of  their  melancholy,  in- 
to three  great  classes.  Those  who 
seek  for  the  infinite,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  finite — those  who  seek  for  the 
infinite   in  the  finite — and  those  who 


called,  *  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,"  and  if,  seek  to  degrade  the  finite  by  a  com- 
as hath  been  more  plausibly  affirmed,  parison  with  the  infinite.  The  first 
the  devil  be  a  great  humourist,  then  he    class  comprehends  philosophers  and  re- 


must  needs  be  melancholy — for  whatev- 
er tends  to  laughter  (unless  it  be  mere 
fun)  proceeds  from  that  complexion. 

Melancholy  can  scarce  exist  in  an 
undegraded  spirit — it  cannot  exist  in  a 


mere   animal.     It  is  the   offspring  of    vivants  in  general. 


ligionists ;  the  second,  poets,  lovers, 
conquerors,  misers,  stock-jobbers,  &c. ; 
and  the  third  comprises  satirists,come- 
dians,  jokers  of  all  kinds,  man-haters, 
and  woman-haters,  Epicures  and  bon- 


contradiction — a  hybrid    begotten    by 
the  finite  upon  infinity.    It  arose  when 
the  actual  was  divided  from  the  possi- 
ble.    To  the  higher  natures,   all  possi- 
ble things  are  true ;  the   lower  natures 
can  have  no  conception  of  an   unreal 
possibility.       Neither,    therefore,   can 
properly  be  supposed  capable  of  melan- 
choly.   They  may  be  sad  indeed  ;  but 
sadness  is  not  melancholy,  nor  is  me- 
lancholy always  sadness.     It  is  a  seek- 
ing for  that  which  can  never  be  found 
— a  reminiscence  or  an  anticipation  of 
immortality — a  recognition  of  an  eter- 
nal principle,  hidden   within  us,  crying 
from   amidst  the  deep  waters  of  the 
soul.       Melancholy,  I  say,    proceeds 
from  the  juxta  position  of  contraries — 
of  time  and  eternity — of  flesh  and  spirit 
— it  considers  human  life  to  be  a 

Still  waking  sleep,  that  is  not  what  it  is. 


The  philosopher,  conscious  that  his 
spiritual  part  requires  spiritual  food, 
and  finding  none  such  among  the  reali- 
ties of  sense,  acknowledges  no  perma- 
nence but  that  of  ideal  truth — truth  is 
his  God.  He  is  in  love  with  invisible 
beauty.  He  finds  harmony  in  dumb 
quantities,  grace  in  a  diagram,  and  sub- 
limity in  the  multiplication-table.  He 
is  a  denizen  of  the  mundus  intclligibi- 
lis,  and  holds  the  possible  to  be  more 
real  than  reality. 

The  religionist,  like  the  philosopher, 
craves  for  eternity,  but  his  appetite  is 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  such  ethereal 
diet.  He  cannot  live  upon  matterless 
forms,  and  truths  that  have  no  life,  nc 
heart,  no  will.  He  finds  that  his  spiril 
is  vital  as  well  as  eternal,  and  therefore 
needs  a  God  that  is  living  as  well  as 
true.     He  longs  and  hopes  for  an  ac 


Whether  this  consideration  shall  give    tual  immortality,   a  permanent  exist 
rise  to  laughter  or  tears,  to  hope  or  to    ence,  a  blessedness  that  shall  be  fel 
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and  known.  The  heaven  of  philoso- 
phers is  indifference,  that  of  the  reli- 
gious is  love. 

In   attributing    to    melancholy    the 
origin  of  philosophy  and  of  religion,  let 
me  not   be  supposed  to  attribute  the 
love  of  truth  and  holiness  to  any  mere 
humour  or  complexion.      All  that  I 
mean  is,  that  both   pre-suppose  a  con- 
sciousness of  a  contradiction  in  human 
nature,  and  a  searching  for  the  things 
that  are  not  seen.  No  man  was  ever  reli- 
gious or  philosophic  who  was  thoroughly 
contented  with  the  world  as  it  appears. 
The  second   class — those,   namely, 
who  imagine  a  spiritual  power  in  things 
temporal  or  material,  who  truly  seek 
for  what  they  cannot  find,  may  be  said 
to  comprise,  at  some  period  of  life  or 
other,  the  whole  human  race.    All  men 
are  lovers  or   poets — if  not  in  their 
waking  moments,  in   their  dreams. — 
Now,  it  is  the  essence  of  love,  of  poet- 
,  ry,  of  ambition,  of  avarice, — in  fact,  of 
every  species   of  passion, — to   confer 
reality  on  imagination,  eternity  on  the 
offspring  of  a  moment,  spirituality  and 
permanence  on  the  fleeting  objects   of 
sense.     No  man  who  is  in  love  consi- 
ders his  mistress  as  a  mere  woman. 
He  may  be  conscious,  perhaps,  that  she 
is  neither  better  nor  fairer  than   thou- 
sands of  her  sex  ;  but  if  he  loves  truly, 
he  must  know  that  she  is  something  to 
him  which  she  is  not  in   herself — that 
love  in  fact  is  a   creative   power,  that 
realizes   its  own  dreams.     The  miser 
knows  that  money  is  more  to  him  than 
metal — it  is  more  than   meat,  drink,  or 
pleasure — more  than  all  which  its  earth- 
ly omnipotence  can  command.     The 
lover  and  the  miser  alike  are  poets,  for 


they  are  alike  enamoured  of  the  crea- 
ture of  their  own  imagination. 

This  world  is  a  contradiction — a 
shade,  a  symbol — and,  spite  of  our- 
selves, we  know  that  it  is  so.  From 
this  knowledge  does  all  melancholy  pro- 
ceed. We  crave  for  that  which  the 
earth  does  not  contain  ;  and  whether 
this  craving  display  itself  by  hope,  by 
despair,  by  religion,  by  idolatry,  or  by 
atheism, — it  must  ever  be  accompanied 
with  a  sense  of  defect  and  weakness — 
a  consciousness,  more  or  less  distinct, 
of  disproportion  between  the  ideas 
which  are  the  real  objects  of  desire  and 
admiration,  and  the  existences  which 
excite  and  represent  them. 

The  poet  does  that  for  his  subject 
which  all  men  do  for  the  things  they 
long  for,  and  the  persons  they  love. 
He  makes  it  the  visible  symbol  of  a 
spiritual  power.  In  proportion  to  the 
adequacy  of  these  symbols,  men  are 
happy  or  unhappy.  But  few,  indeed, 
are  wholly  free  from  an  aching  suspi- 
cion of  their  inadequacy.  The  satirist 
is  the  poet's  contrary.  The  poet's  of- 
fice is  to  invest  the  world  with  light. 
The  satirist  points  out  the  light,  to  con- 
vince the  world  of  darkness.  When 
Melancholy  assumes  this,  its  worst  and 
most  hopeless  form,  it  generally  leads 
into  one  or  both  of  two  evils: — a  de- 
light in  personal  power,  derived  solely 
from  the  exposure  of  others'  weakness ; 
or  a  gross  and  wilful  sensuality,  arising 
not  so  much  from  an  eagerness  for  the 
things  of  sense,  as  from  a  contempt  and 
unbelief,  say  rather  an  uneasy  and  pas- 
sionate hatred,  of  the  things  of  the  no- 
bler being.  E, 


TO    BLOSSOMS.      BY   ROBERT    HERRICK. 


Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree, 
Why  do  ye  fall  so  fast  ? 
Your  date  is  not  so  past,. 
But  vou  may  stay  yet  here  awhile, 
To   blush  and  gently  smile, 
And  go  at  last. 
What,  were  ye  born  to  be 

An  houi  or  half's  delight, 
And  so  to  bid  good  night? 
Tis  pity  Nature  brought  you  f'oriL 
Merely  to  show  your  worth, 
And  so  to  lose  you  quite. 
But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  tho'  ne'er  so  brave  j 
After  they  have  shewn  their  pride^ 
Like  you  a  while,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave 
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THE  THREE  PERILS  OF  MAN  J    OR,  AVAR,  WOMEN,  AND  WITCHCRAFT, 

A  BORDER  ROMANCE.   BY  JAMES  HOGG. 

[From  *he  Three  Perils  of  Jtfan,  or  War,  Women,  and  Witchcraft,  it  would  appear  hardly 
possible  we  should  escape,  or,  at  least,  from  the  persevering  industry  and  very  pro- 
lific genius  of  Mr.  Hogg,  of  which  a  Border  Roynancc,  in  three  volumes,  is  no  slight 
additional  proof  Judging  from  this  specimen,  we  are  sorry  to  observe  that  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  literary  efforts  seems  by  no  means  to  keep  pace  with  the  multiplicity  of 
his  works.  Though  the  first  volume  is  in  parts  finely  and  powerfully  written,  the  story 
begins  to  droop  and  fall  away  sadly  before  it  reaches  the  end.  Were  it  not  for  the  aid 
of  Magic,  with  the  frequent  and  compassionate  feats  of  wizards,  ghosts,  devils,  and 
brownies,  always  conveniently  at  hand,  we  really  think  the  border  romance  would 
never  have  got  across  the  Scottish  borders.  The  chivalric  period  and  good  King  Rob- 
ert, it  seems,  have  helped  him  over,  though  we  cannot  but  think  he  must  more  than 
once  have  stuck  fast.  The  times  and  the  characters  are  nevertheless  very  touchingly  and 
romanticly  drawn,  and  we  have  some  good  sieges,  both  of  love  and  war,  battles,  and. 
wild  hair-breadth  adventures  and  escapes,  which,  with  some  exertion,  succeed  in  keep- 
ing us  awake  to  the  end  of  the  third  volume. 

To  exhibit  Mr.  Hogg's  style  and  manner  as  well  as  his  abilities,  where  he  has  not  allowed 
other  extravagance  to  run  away  with  him,  we  shall  select  one  or  two  of  his  happier 
passages.  The  following  trait  of  the  siege  of  Roxburgh,  founded  on  fact  we  believe,  is 
well  told  and  applied.] 

npHE  garrison  were  already  reduc-    with  great  acuteness.    As  he  was  plying 
to  the  greatest   extremes ;   they    his  task  he  perceived  a  fish  of  a  very 

uncommon  size  and  form  scouring  up 
the  river  with  no  ordinary  swiftness. — 
At  first  he  started,  thinking  he  had  seen 
the  devil  :  but  a  fisher  generally  strikes 


were  feeding  on  their  horses  and  on 
salted  hides  ;  and,  two  or  three  days 
previous  to  this,  their  only  communica- 
tion with  their  countrymen  had  been 
cut  off,  they  could  not  tell  how.     It  was 


at  every  thing  he  sees  in  the  water.  He 


at  best  only  precarious,  being  carried  on  struck  it  with  his  barbed  spear,  called 
in  the  following  singular  way. — The  on  Tweed  a  leister,  and  in  a  moment 
besieged  had  two  communications  with  had  it  into  his  boat.  It  was  an  excel- 
the  river,  by  secret  covered  ways  from  lent  sirloin  of  beef.  The  man  was  in 
the  interior  of  the  fortress.  In  each  of  utter  amazement,  for  it  was  dead,  and 
these  they  had  a  small  windlass,  that  lay  without  moving,  like  other  butcher- 
winded  on  and  let  off  a  line  nearly  a  meat;  yet  he  was  sure  he  saw  it  run- 
mile  in  length.  The  lines  were  very  ning  up  the  water  at  full  speed.  He 
small,  being  made  of  plaited  brass  wire  ;  never  observed  the  tiny  line  of  plaited 


and  putting  a  buoy  on  a  hook  at  the 
end  of  each  one  of  these,  they  let  them 
down  the  water.  Their  friends  know- 
ing the  very  spot  where  they  stopped, 
watched,  and  put  dispatches  on  the 
hooks,  with  fish,  beef,  venison,  and 
every  kind  of  convenience,  which  they 
pulled  up  below  the  water,  sometimes 
for  a  whole  night  together  ;  and  though 
this  proved  but  a  scanty  supply  for  a 
whole  garrison,  it  was  for  a  long  time 
quite  regular,  and  they  depended  a  good 
deal  on  it. 

But  one  night  it  so  chanced  that  an 
old  fisherman,  who  fished  for  the  mon- 
astery, had  gone  out  with  his  coble  by 
night  to  spear  salmon  in  the  river.  He 
had  a  huge  blaze  flaming  in  a  grate  that 
stood  exalted  over  the  prow  of  his  wher- 
ry ;  and  with  the  light  of  that  he  pricked 
the  salmon  out  of  their  deep  recesses 


wire,  nor  the  hook,  which  indeed  was 
buried  in  the  lire  ;  and  we  may  judge 
with  what  surprise  he  looked  on  this 
wonderful  fish — this  phenomenon  of  all 
aquatic  productions.  However,  as  it 
seemed  to  lie  peaceably  enough,  and 
looked  very  well  as  a  piece  of  beef,  he 
resolved  to  let  it  remain,  and  betake 
himself  again  to  his  business.  Never 
was  there  an  old  man  so  bewildered  as 
he  was,  when  he  again  looked  into  the 
river, — never  either  on  Tweed  or  any 
other  river  on  earth.  Instead  of  being 
floating  down  the  river  peaceably  in  his 
boat,  as  one  naturally  expects  to  do,  he 
discovered  that  he  was  running  straight 
against  the  stream.  He  expected  to  have 
missed  about  fifty  yards  of  the  river  by 
his  adventure  with  the  beef ;  but — no  f 
— instead  of  that  he  was  about  the  same 
distance  advanced  in  his  return  up  the 
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gtreara.  The  windlass  at  the  castle, 
and  the  invisible  wire  line,  of  which  he 
had  no  conception,  having  been  still 
dragging  him  gradually  up.  "  Saint 
Mary,  the  mother  of  God,  protect  and 
defend  poor  Sandy  Yellowlees  !"  cried 
he ;  "  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
Is  the  world  turned  upside  down  ?  Aha  ! 
our  auld  friend,  Michael  Scott,  has  some 
hand  i'  this  !  He's  no  to  cree  legs  \vi'  : 
I's  be  quits  wi'  him."  With  that  he 
tumbled  his  beef  again  into  the  water, 
which  held  on  its  course  with  great  rapi- 
dity straight  up  the  stream,  while  he 
and  his  boat  returned  quietly  in  the  con- 
trary and  natural  direction. 

"  Aye,  there  it  goes,"  cried  Sandy, 
tl  straight  on  for  Aikwood  !  I's  warrant 
that's  for  the  warlock's  an'  the  deil's 
dinner  the  morn.  God  be  praised  I'm 
free  o't,  or  I  should  soon  have  been 
there  too  !" 

Old  Sandy  fished  down  the  river,  but 
he  could  kill  no  more  salmon  that  night, 
— for  his   nerves  had  got  a  shock  with 
this  new  species  of  fishing  that  he  could 
not  overcome.    He  missed  one  ;  wound- 
ed another  on  the  tail ;  and   struck  a 
third  on  the  rigback,  where   no  leister 
can   pierce  a  fish,    till   he   made   him 
spring  above  water.      Sandy  grew  cha- 
grined at  himself  and  the  warlock,  Mi- 
chael Scott,  too — for  this  last  was  what 
he  called  "  a  real  prime  fish."      Sandy 
gripped  the  leister  a  little  firmer,  clench- 
ed his  teeth,  and  drew  his  bonnet  over 
his  eyes  to  shield  them  from  the  violence 
of  his  blaze.      He  then  banned  the  wiz- 
ard into  himself,  and   determined  to  kill 
the  next  fish  that  made  his  appearance. 
But,  just  as  he  was  keeping  watch  in 
this  guise,   he   perceived  another   fish 
something  like  the  former,  but  differing 
in  some  degree,  coming  swagging  up  the 
river   full  speed.      "  My  heart  laup  to 
my  teeth,"  6aid  Sandy,  "  when  I  saw 
it  coming,  and  I  heaved  the  leister,  but 
durstna  strike  ;  but  T  lookit  weel,  an' 
saw  plainly  that  it  was  either  a  side  o' 
mutton  or  venison,  I  couldna  tell  wliilk. 
But  I  loot  it  gang,   an'  shook  my  head. 
'  Aha,  Michael,   lad,'  quo'   I,  <ye  hae 
countit  afore  your  host  for  aince  !   Auld 
Sandy  has   beguiled  ye.      But  ye  weel 
expeckit  to  gie  him  a  canter  to  hell  the 


night.'  1  rowed  my  boat  to  the  side, 
an'  made  a'  the  hast  hame  I  could,  for 
1  thought  auld  Michael  had  tae-n  the 
water  to  himself  that  night." 

Sandy  took  home  his  lew  fish,  and 
went  to  sleep,  for  all  was  quiet  about 
the  abbey  and  the  cloisters  of  his  friends, 
the  monks  ;  and  when  he  awoke  next 
morning  he  could  scarcely  believe  the 
evidence  of  his  own  senses,  regarding 
what  he  had  seen  during  the  night.  He 
arose  and  examined  his  fishes,  and  could 
see  nothing  about  them  that  was  not 
about  other  salmon.  Still  he  strongly 
suspected  they  too  might  be  some  con- 
nections of  Michael's — something  illu- 
sory, if  not  worse ;  and  took  care  to  eat 
none  of  them  himself,  delivering  them  all 
to  the  cook  of  the  monastery.  The  monks 
ate  them,  and  throve  very  well;  and  as 
Sandy  had  come  by  no  bodily  harm,  he 
determined  to  try  the  fishing  once  again, 
and  if  he  met  with  any  more  such  fish  of 
passage  to  examine  them  a  little  better. 
He  went  out  with  his  boat,  light,  and 
fish-spear  as  usual  ;  and  scarcely  had  he 
taken  his  station,  when  he  perceived  one 
of  a  very  uncommon  nature  approaching. 
He  did  not  strike  at  it,  but  only  put  his 
leister-grains  before  it  as  if  to  stop  its 
course,  when  he  found  the  pressure  a- 
gainst  the  leister  very  strong.  On  pull- 
ing the  leister  towards  him,  one  of  the 
barbs  laid  hold  of  the  line  by  which  the 
phenomenon  was  led  ;  and  not  being  able 
to  get  rid  of  it,  he  was  obliged  to  pull  it 
into  the  boat.  It  was  a  small  cask  of 
Malmsey  wine  ;  and  at  once,  owing  to 
the  way  it  was  drawn  out,  he  discovered 
the  hook  and  line  fastened  to  the  end  of 
it.  These  he  disengaged  with  some 
difficulty,  the  pull  being  so  strong  and 
constant ;  and  the  mystery  was  thus 
found  out.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
he  seized  a  large  sheaf  of  arrows  ;  and 
sometime  after,  at  considerable  intervals, 
a  number  of  excellent  sides  of  beef  and 
venison." 

This  trade  he  carries  on  secretly  for 
a  while;  but  at  last  an  English  trooper 
consents  to  be  drawn  up  the  river,  and 
seizes  the  sly  Sandy,  whose  reward  is 
that  of  being  hanged  over  the  Castle- 
walls. 


'■  * 

(  lt>6  ) 


Since  the  discovery  of  America  our  En- 
glish gardens  have  cultivated  2345  varieties 
of  trees  and  plants  from  America,  and  up- 
wards of  1700  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  addition  to  many  thousands  which  have 
been  brought  from  China,  the  East  Indies, 
New  Holland,  various  parts  of  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Europe  ;  until  the  list  of  plants  now 
cultivated  in  this  country  exceeds  120,000 
varieties. 

A  volcanic  eruption  of  the  Jokkul,  in 
Hekla,  took  place  this  winter  in  Iceland. 
The  following-  account  is  an  extract  of  a  let- 
ter from  M.  B.  Silversten,  minister  at  Holt  : 

"  The  real  crater  is  about  five  miles  from 
my  house  at  Holt.  The  fire  made  its  way 
suddenly  by  throwing  off  the  thick  mass  of 
ice,  which  scarcely  ever  melts,  and  of  which, 
one  mass,  eighteen  feet  high,  and  twenty 
fathoms  in  circumference,  fell  towards  the 
north,  and,  therefore,  fortunately  not  over 
the  village.  At  the  same  time,  a  number  of 
stones  of  different  sizes  slipped  down  the 
mountain,  accompanied  by  a  noise  like 
thunder  ;  no  real  earthquake,  however,  was 
felt.  After  this,  a  prodigiously  high  column 
of  flame  rose  from  the  crater,  which  illumin- 
ed the  whole  country  round  so  completely, 
that  the  people  in  the  houses  at  Holt  could 
see  as  perfectly  at  night  as  in  the  day-time. 
At  the  same  time  much  ashes,  stories,  grav- 
el, and  large  half-melted  pieces  of  the  rock, 
were  thrown  about,  some  of  which  amount- 
ed to  the  weight  of  fifty  pounds.  In  the 
following  days,  and  untd  the  new  year 
commenced,  a  great  quantity  of  fine  pow- 
der of  pumice  fell  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
so  that  a  thick  bed  of  it  covered  the  fields. 
It  resembled  the  falling  of  snow,  and  pene- 
trated through  all  openings  into  the  houses, 
where  it  exhaled  an  unpleasant  smell  of  sul- 
phur. The  eyes  suffered  extremely  by  this 
dust.  At  Christmas,  a  violent  storm  from 
the  south  raged  ;  it  rained  hard,  which 
produced  the  good  effect  of  blowing  and 
washing  away  the  ashes  from  the  fields,  so 
that  they  will  do  but  little  harm." 

Dr.  O'Shaughnessy's  letter  to  his  clergy, 
relative  to  the  subscription  for  the  Irish, 
now  above  265,000/. : — "  This  work  of  mer- 
cy originated  with  our  generous  and  com- 
passionate friends  in  England,  by  whose 
zeal  and  piety  immense  sums  poured  in  on 
the  London  Tavern  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment, by  whose  anxiety  for  our  relief  all 
possible  means  were  adopted, — charity  ser- 
mons, benefits  of  balls  and  theatres, — and, 
having  tried  all  other  measures,  collections 
from  door  to  door  were  resorted  to,  with 
considerable  success. — -In  the  history  of  the 
world  is  there  to  be  found  an  instance  of 
such  benevolent  feelings  as  are  now  mani- 
fested ;  and  by  whom — by  the  illustrious 
English  Protestants,  in  favour  of  the  desti- 
tute Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  ! — As  the 
apprehension   of  famine  must  soon  be  done 


away,  by  the  prospect  of  an  abundant  har- 
vest, this  same  great  nation  is  turning  its 
thoughts  towards  a  supply  of  night  and  day 
covering  for  men,  women,  and  children,  of 
our  half-naked  peasantry. —  Heavenly  God! 
can  those  wretched  poor  people  ever  forget 
such  kindness. — Therefore,  with  one  heart 
and  voice,  let  us  offer  our  fervent  prayer  to 
the  throne  of  the  Eternal  God,  humbly  and 
earnestly  beseeching  Him,  that  every  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  happiness  and  prosperity 
may  be  the  reward  of  this  unheard-of  mu- 
nificence, in  favour  of  the  destitute  popula- 
tion of  this  unfortunate  country." 

The  French  Academy  have  lately  offered 
a  premium  for  the  best  poem  on  the  devoted- 
ness  of  the  French  physicians  at  Barcelona. 
No  fewer  than  126  bards  have  sent  in  their 
productions  for  the  competition. 

On  the  1st  of  January  last  year  France 
contained  1,070,500  boys  from  five  to  fifteen 
years  of  age,  who  attended  the  Primary 
Schools  in  France  ;  of  which  there  were 
27,528  schools  under  28,945  masters. 
About  500,000  girls  also  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

PREVENTION  OP  CONTAGION. 

The  malady  that  has,  for  the  last  few 
months,  existed  epidemically  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  has  excited  the  sympathy  of  Europe; 
and  the  noble  devotion  of  the  French  physi- 
cians, who,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and 
science,  volunteered  to  encounter  the  dan- 
gers of  that  ill-fated  district,  form  a  splen- 
did instance  of  well-directed  zeal  and  gene- 
rous devotion. 

The  late  Dr.  Johnstone,  of  Kidderminster, 
first  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
use  of  fumigations,  as  a  means  of  checking 
the  progress  of  fevers  considered  to  be  con- 
tagious. After  an  interval  of  many  years 
had  elapsed,  Dr.  Carmichael  Smyth  took 
up  the  subject,  and  the  progress  of  modern 
chemistry  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  inves- 
tigations much  farther  than  his  predecessor 
in  the  same  field.  So  completely,  indeed, 
did  he  seem  to  have  succeeded,  and  so  great 
the  boon  bestowed  on  society  by  his  labours, 
as  to  call  for  a  national  remuneration.  The 
Parliamentary  grant,  thus  bestowed  on  a 
worthy  and  deserving  individual,  was  per- 
haps the  most  useful  result  of  his  discovery. 

To  prevent  the  propagation  of  contagious- 
and  infectious  diseases,  to  confine  those  des- 
olating visitations,  and  to  disaitn  them  of 
much  of  their  malignity,  I  would  propose  3 
methods, — ventilation,  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness,and  avoiding  the  fomites  of  the  disease. 

1.  That  ventilation  is  a  most  important 
means  of  diluting  and  weakening  the  effect 
of  noxious  effluvia,  is  very  obvious.  This 
should  not  be  attended  to  only  in  the  cham- 
bers and  dwellings  of  the  sick,  but  also  in 
the  construction  of  streets  and  cities.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  yellow-fever  exerts 
much  of  its  malignant  and  destructive  ope- 
ration where  the  air  is  confined  by  narrow 
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Streets,  in  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  habita- 
tions, and  in  the  frequently-respired  and  im- 
pure atmosphere  of  hospitals.  All  these 
causes  are  said  to  have  operated  in  Barce- 
lona, where,  in  addition  to  the  other  evils  of 
a  large  city,  the  walls  and  military  defences 
tend  to  prevent  a  salutary  ventilation  of  the 
place. 

2.  Since,  in  the  production  of  epidemic 
diseases,  nothing  is  more  banefully  opera- 
tive than  the  putrid  emanations  of  decom- 
posing animal  and  vegetable  matter,  it  be- 
comes of  essential  importance  to  pay  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  removal  of  such 
causeg.  In  high  atmospherical  tempera- 
tures, such  as  are  often  experienced  in  the 
south  of  Spain,  the  solar  influence,  acting 
on  these  foci  of  infection,  tends  to  generate 
the  malaria  very  widely  ;  particularly  in 
low,  damp,  crowded,  and  unventilated  pla- 
ces. The  application  of  lime,  (as  advised 
by  your  correspondent  Mr.  Luckcock,  in 
your  Number  for  December  last,)  to  these 
prolific  sources  of  disease,  might  also  con- 
tribute to  check  the  ravages  of  the  yellow- 
lever. 

3.  In  proposing,  as  a  mean  of  preventing 
the  yellow-fever,  that  the  contagious  fomites 
of  the  disease  be  avoided,  I  am  aware  that  I 
approach  controversial  ground.  Thirty  years 
ago,  among  medical  observers,  the  couta- 
giomsts  constituted  a  most  decided  numer- 
ical preponderance  ;  but,  at  the  present  pe- 
riod, by  far  the  greater  number  deny  a  con- 
tagious property  to  the  yellow-fever.  By 
the  latter  the  doctrine  of  contagion  has  been 
denounced  as  anti-social ;  and  the  convic- 
tion of  how  much  a  neglect,  or  even  a  de- 
sertion of  the  unfortunate  victims,  this  opin- 
ion might  appear  to  justify,  may  have  excit- 
ed a  generous  warmth  against  it.  Since, 
however,  not  only  the  physicians  of  this 
country,  but  those  also  of  France  and  Amer- 
ica, are  divided  on  this  subject,  I  may  truly 
say  to  these  polemic  writeis — 

Non  nostrum  inter  vos  tantas  componere  lites. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  entering  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  such  a  question,  which  has  been 
treated  in  so  masterly  a  manner  by  Dr.  Ban- 
croft on  one  side,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  on 
the  other.  It  is  justly  observed  by  the  lat- 
ter, in  his  «  Elements  of  Medical  Logic," 
that  many  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  propagation  of  the  malady  can  only  be 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  its  conta- 
gious nature :  as  its  appearing  in  such  pla- 
ces that  have  communicated  with  a  source  of 
contagion  ;  its  almost  constantly  first  break- 
ing out  at  sea-ports,  and  particularly  at  pe- 
riods when  vessels  having  the  disease  on- 
board have  arrived;  its  spreading  from  such 
place,  as  from  a  centre  of  contagion,  to  oth- 
er situations  having  communication  with  the 
■Wt.  ihese  recur  to  my  recollection  as  be- 
ing among  the  most  prominent  of  the  argu- 
ments urged  by  that  estimable  physician, 
and  wh.ch  it  will  be  no  easy  task  for  the  non- 
contagionists  to  set  aside  or  confute. 
Market  Deeping.  E.  Hatfield. 


"  MY  STARS."' 

This  vulgar  exclamation  perhaps  origi- 
nated from  those  who  had  a  conviction 
that  the  stars  ruled  their  destiny.  John 
Renaud  de  Segrais,  a  French  academi- 
cian, relates,  that  a  lady  complained  to 
him  of  the  evil  influence  of  her  natural 
star,  which  had  occasioned  such  and 
such  an  action  against  her  will.  "Ma- 
dam, (replied  Segrais,  awaking  from  a 
reverie)  do  you  pretend  to  have  a  star 
to  yourself  ?  Astronomers  tell  me  that 
there  are  not  above  twenty  thousand  in 
all ;  so  you  see  that  every  body  cannot 
have  a  star  to  himself." 

The  prophet  Mahomet  was  no  great 
astronomer,  for  he  tells  his  disciples  that 
the  stars  were  each  about  the  bigness 
of  a  house,  and  hung  from  the  skies  by 
chains  of  gold. 

"falling  stars." 

The  falling  of  a  [star  once  portended 
the  death  of  a  king.  Thus,  in  Lacedee- 
mon,  the  Ephori  every  nine  years  con- 
templated the  heavens,  in  a  night  that 
was  serene  and  without  moonlight ;  and 
if  they  saw  a  star  fall,  they  judged  that 
the  kings  had  sinned  against  God,  and 
they  suspended  them  from  their  dignity 
till   there  came  an  oracle  from  Delphi. 

Meteors,  Bolides  or  Fire  Balls, 
are  imperfect  bodies,  formed  by  the  in 
flammation  of  different  species  of  hy- 
drogen in  the  air,  as,  probably,shooting 
stars  and  ig?ies  fatui.  The  hydrogen 
ascends  into  the  superior  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  ignited  by  a  casual 
electric  shock  ;  and  we  cannot  better 
describe  such  than  by  quoting  the  scien- 
tific Humboldt  : — "  Between  Madeira 
and  the  Coast  of  Africa  (says  Hum- 
boldt) we  were  never  wearied  of  admi- 
ring the  beauty  of  the  night;  nothing 
can  be  compared  to  the  serenity  of  an 
African  sky.  We  were  struck  with  the 
innumerable  multitude  of  falling  stars, 
which  appeared  at  every  instant.  The 
further  progress  we  made  towards  the 
South,  the  more  frequent  was  this  phe- 
nomenon, especially  near  the  Canaries. 
I  have  observed  that  these  igneous  me- 
teors are  more  common  and  more  lumi 
nous  in  some  regions  of  the  globe  than 
in  others  ;  I  have  never  beheld  them  so 
multiplied  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vol- 
canoes of  the  province  of  Quito,  and  in 
the  part  of   the  Pacific  Ocean   which 
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bathes  the  volcanic  coasts  of  Guati- 
mala  Place  and  climate  appeared  to 
have  an  influence  on  these  meteors,con- 
trary  to  what  appears  to  happen  with 
respect  to  the  stones  which  fall  from  the 
sky,  and  which  probably  exist  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  atmosphere.  Accor- 
ding to  some  observations,  many  of  the 
falling  stars  seen  in  Europe  were  not 
more  than  thirty  thousand  toises  high, 
or  about  thirty-four  miles  ;  and  the 
height  of  one  was  measured,  which  did 
not  quite  amount  to  half  that  quantity. 
In  warm  climates,  especially  under  the 
tropics,  the  falling  stars  leave  a  tail  be- 
hind them,  which  remains  luminous  12 
or  ]  5  seconds  ;  at  other  times  they 
burst  into  sparks,  and  they  are  general- 
ly lower  than  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
These,  observed  only  in  a  serene  and 
azure  sky,  perhaps  never  have  been 
seen  below  a  cloud.  They  often  follow 
the  same  direction,  that  of  the  wind,  for 
many  hours  together.'' — Personal  Nar. 

NEW  WORKS. 
Of  Mr.  Gatt's  novels  we  have  already 
ha.i  frequent  occasion  to  express  our  favour- 
able opinion,  if  not  altogether  our  decided 
approbation.  But  we  are  at  a  loss  to  per- 
ceive in  the  Provost  any  additional  or  even 
equal  manifestation  of  those  graphic  pow- 
ers which,  with  so  correct  and  lively  a  hand, 
pourtrayed  some  admirable  likenesses, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  somewhat  too 
free,  in  the  Ayrshire  Legatees,"  and  in  the 
"  Annals  of  the  Parish."  .  Certainly  none 
in  the  series  that  follow  are  quite  compara- 
ble to  them  ;  and,  in  particular,  Sir  An- 
drew VVylie  never  met  with  that  grace  and 
favour  in  our  eyes  that  his  more  fortunate 
predecessors  enjoyed.  While  the  author 
confines  his  genius  within  the  scope  of  his 
own  observation  and  experience,  content  to 


describe  what  he  has  really  seen  and  felt 
relating  to  national  manners,  among  certain 
scenes  and  characters  in  the  rural  and  mid- 
dle order,  rather  than  in  lofty,  romantic,  or 
very  refined  scenes  of  life,  we  think  he  is 
often  eminently  happy  and  successful.  He 
sometimes  startles  our  preconceived  no- 
tions, also,  "  of  the  fitness  of  things,"  by 
venturing  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  proba- 
ble, not  to  say  of  the  possible  ;  and  seems 
at  other  moments  to  forget,  that  Du  sub- 
lime au  ridicule  iln'y  a  qu'un  pas. 

It  gives  us  sincere  pleasure  when,  amidst 
the  mass  of  dull  and  indifferent  attempts, 
which  every  day  put  in  their  ineffectual 
claim  for  the  prize  of  poetical  fame,  we 
can  discover  something  of  a  better  drder, 
whose  merits  we  may  recognize  with  dis- 
tinct and  deserved  praise.  Such  a  recep- 
tion we  do  not  hesitate  to  give  to  Julian 
the  Apostate,  a  Dramatic  Poem,  by  Sir 
Aubrey  de  Vkkk  Hunt,  bart.  which,  con- 
sidered as  a  first  effort,  is  highly  creditable 
to  its  author  ;  containing  many  brilliant 
poetical  passages,  and  scenes  of  great  spir- 
it and  effect,  worthy  of  a  far  more  experi- 
enced hand.  The  story,  though  not  so 
closely  connected  as  might  be  required  in  . 
the  regular  drama,  is  sufficiently  clear  and 
intelligible  ;  and  the  principal  characters 
are  discriminated  with  much  force  and  na- 
ture. 

Mr.  T.  Halmday,  of  Edgbaston,  has  in- 
vented and  published  a  box  of  Numerical 
Games,  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of 
preparatory  schools,  of  mothers  who  in- 
struct their  own  children,  and  of  ladies' 
schools  in  general.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
toy,  but  one  of  the  most  useful  toys  which 
we  remember  to  have  seen.  It  renders  ob- 
vious the  principles  and  practice  of  the  first 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  extends  them,  with 
great  simplicity  and  ingenuity,  to  their  com- 
plex applications.  In  fact,  it  seduces  chil- 
dren into  an  essential  branch  of  knowledge, 
which,  as  commonly  taught,  is  forbidding 
and  irksome,  and  would  have  been  regard- 
ed by  the  late  Mr.  Edgeworth  as  one  of  the 
most  rational  of  his  rational  toys. 


THE    SHEPHERD. 


The  Shepherd  was  born  in  an  ivy  cot 

Where  the  woods  and  the  winds  are  playing, 

And  the  sheep,   with   the   white    little  lambs  they 
have  got, 
O'er  the  meadows  for  pasture  are  straying. 

His  mothershe  died,  and  his  father  was  put 
In  the  grave  by  her  side  on  the  morrow  ; 

The  Shepherd  he  grew  up,  and  he  built  him  a  hut, 
But  his  spirits  wereseason'd  with  sorrow. 

He  guarded  his  flock  in  the  dimpled  hill, 

And  his  dog  was  his  only  attendant, 
Till  he  saw  the  fairdamsel  who  lived  at  the  mill, 

And  then  he  became  her  dependant. 

She  left  him,  and  went  to  the  city  afar,— 
He  sought,  but  he  never  could  find  her  ; 

Like  the  mystical  track  of  a  fugitive  star, 
JjTo  traces  she  left  behind  her. 


He  loved  and  he  pined  as  a  drooping  stem, 

That  has  felt  the  electric  fluid  ; 
He  tended  his  flock,  but  he  wander'd  like  then, 

And  led  but  the  life  of  a  Druid. 

Years  told  him  decay  was  fast  creeping  on, 
And  he  sank  on  a  green-grass  pillow  ; 

He  pray'd  for  his  love  till  his  breath  was  gone,— 
His  shade  were  the  hazel  and  willow. 

The  peasantry  wrapp'd  him  in  shroud  and  in  sheet 

In  his  coffin  they  tenderly  laid  him ; 
They  strew'd  on  his  bosom  their  posies  so  sweet, 

And  funeral  tributes  were  paid  him. 

There  are  tears  for  the  brave  in  battle  slain, 
For  the  tars  who  in  sea-fights  perish  ; 

But  we  lean  over  love-graves  in  sympathy's  chain, 
And  grieve  for  the  virtues  we  cherish. 

Islington.  J.  R. PRIOR. 
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TRAVELS  IN  SWITZERLAND.      BY  L.  SLMOND,  AUTHOR  OF  THE    JOUR- 
NEY OF  A  FRENCHMAN  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Giez,  9th  June. 

AT  no  great  distance  westward  we 
went  to  see  a  fine  fall  of  water  on 
the  side  of  the  Jura,  and  afterwards 
climbed  up  a  steep  path  to  the  height 
of  about  150  fathoms.  The  path  in 
some  places  was  composed  of  stakes 
driven  horizontally  into  the  face  of  the 
mountain,  and  resting  by  the  other  end 
on  the  trees  which  had  sprung  out  of 
the  clefts  of  the  rock.  No  other  possi- 
ble access  was  to  be  found  to  the  human 
habitation  we  went  to  see.  If  this  was 
the  case  in  summer  what  must  it  have 
been  in  winter  ?  At  the  top  of  this 
rude  ladder  we  arrived  on  a  pretty  lit- 
tle plain  often  or  twelve  acres,  beauti- 
fully verdant,  with  some  trees  of  noble 
growth  interspersed,  and  watered  by  a 
brook  of  singular  purity  ;  the  whole 
defended  on  every  side  by  the  precipi- 
ces of  the  mountain.  Some  goats,  the 
only  animals  of  pasture  which  could 
attain  the  spot,  were  scattered  among 
the  rocks,  wherever  a  blade  of  herbage 
could  be  found.  At  last,  under  some 
shady  trees  we  descried  the  dwelling 
of  the  owner  of  the  place.  His  family 
and  their  predecessors  living  on  the 
milk  of  their  goats,  are  reported  to  have 
inhabited  this  singular  situation  time 
out  of  mind.  And  indeed  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  barbarians 
who  at  various  epochs  have  desolated 
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Helvetia.  By  a  single  blow  of  the  foot 
to  the  ladder,  they  might  have  defied 
every  foe,  from  the  Huns  of  Attila 
down  to  the  French  revolutionary  army 
of  the  director  Rewbel. 

Iverdun  has  succeeded  to  the  name, 
and  nearly  to  the  position  of  the  Ro- 
man Ebredumim,  of  which  vestiges 
may  still  be  seen  on  the  east  side  of  the 
present  town. 

The  principal  curiosity  of  Iverdun 
in  the  present  day  is  the  school  of  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Pestalozzi.  A  native 
of  the  German  part  of  Switzerland,  of 
primitive  simplicity  of  manners,  and  a 
romantic  imagination,  he  would  have 
died  as  he  had  lived,  unknown  to  the 
world,  had  it  not  been  for  the  horrible 
atrocities  committed  by  the  revolution- 
ary armies  of  France  in  1798,  on  the 
unoffending  inhabitants  of  the  little  can- 
tons in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland, 
in  particular  on  those  of  Underwalden. 
He  collected  in  Stantz,  the  principal 
village  of  the  district,  to  the  number  of 
fourscore  destitute  children,  the  orphans 
of  the  sufferers  in  the  shocking  massa- 
cres of  the  9th  of  September  of  that 
memorable  year.  He  became  a  father 
to  them  ;  he  served  them  with  his  own 
hands,  and  on  them  he  made  the  first 
experiment  of  his  system  of  education. 
Being  soon  deprived  of  the  building  he 
occupied,  which  was  converted  into  a 
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military  hospital,  he  wandered  about 
for  some  time  with  his  troop  of  orphans, 
until  the  government  of  Bern  took  him 
under  their  protection.      They  placed 
at   his  disposal  the  ancient  castle  of 
Burgdorf  near  the  capital ;  afterwards 
that  of  Buchsee  ;   at  last  he  fixed  him- 
self in  the  castle  of  Iverdun,  where,  in 
1804,  he  began  his  present  institution. 
Many  writers  have  given  an  account  of 
the  Pestalozzian  method  of  instruction  ; 
but  all  agree  in  stating  it  to  be  founded 
on  a  proper  domestic  system  of  educa- 
tion.    The  first  principle  that  he  would 
inculcate  on  his  pupils,  or  rather,  the 
first  sentiment  he   would  inspire  into 
them  is,  to  feel    for  their  instructors 
some  degree  of  that  confidence  and  af- 
fection which  they  feel  for  their  parents. 
Considering  emulation  as  the  source  of 
dangerous  passions,  Mr.  Pestalozzi  does 
not  attempt  to  excite  it.      His  practice 
was  to  exercise  the   understandings  of 
his  pupils  by  conversation,  in   which 
suitable   questions  on  the  part  of  the 
preceptor   or  of    the    scholar  might 
teach  the  latter  to  form  for  himself  the 
elements  of  science.      By  this  method 
the  learner  was  to  be  brought  to  en- 
counter difficulties,   and  to  surmount 
them,  in  some  measure,  by  his  own 
exertions ;  before  he  be  instructed  in 
an)'  mode  of  solving  them  in  a  manner 
merely  mechanical,  without  exercising 
his  understanding.      His  object  was  to 
teach  his  pupils  the  use  of  that  faculty 
or  instrument  which,  in  future  life,  they 
were  to  employ,  rather  than   to  make 
them  apply  it   in  working  :  to  render 
them  skilful  in  learning,  rather  than  to 
instruct  them  in   what  they   were  to 
know.     The  school  of  Mr.  Pestalozzi, 
wholly  preparatory,  was  intended  for 
pupils  under  twelve  years  of  age,  who 
were  to  finish  their  education  elsewhere. 
When,  therefore, we  consider  how  little, 
by  the  common  modes  of  instruction, 
children  usually  learn  before  that  age, 
it  must  be  evident  that  by  the  Pestaloz- 
zian   method    they     cannot    but    be 
gainers. 

Waldshut,  21st  June. 

Here  we  are  in  Germany,  eleven 
leagues  above  Basil,  performed,  not  by 
post,  but  with  horses  hired  for  the 
whole  tour  of  Switzerland,  and  conduct- 
ed by,  the  same  postilion,  who  is  also 


to  serve  as  our  guide  and  interpre- 
ter. The  banks  of  the  Rhine  in  this 
quarter  are  much  frequented  by  storks  : 
their  enormous  nests  are  seen  perched 
on  the  top  of  steeples,  roofs,  and  even  of 
chimnies.  The  females,  mounted  on 
their  long  stilts,  we  could  observe  feed- 
ing their  young  ones  with  beaks  of  a 
monstrous  length.  In  spite  of  their 
heavy  awkward  air  these  birds  fly  with 
great  swiftness.  Their  long  red  legs, 
stretched  out  in  the  direction  of  the  tail, 
form  one  continued  line  with  their  long- 
white  neck  terminated  by  the  red  beak. 
On  the  road  we  met  several  times 
country-people  with  long  beards  and 
grave  sedate  countenances,  and  much 
better  cloathed  than  the  other  peasants. 
They  were  United  Brothers,  or  Mora- 
vians, so  called  from  the  district  of 
Germany  where  they  first  appeared. — 
They  maintain  a  prudent,  exemplary 
conduct  in  life,  and  in  their  religious 
and  political  opinions  have  some  simil- 
arity with  the  Society  of  Friends,  com- 
monly called  Quakers.  My  residence 
in  North  America,  and  my  travels  in 
Great  Britain  a  few  years  ago,  procured 
me  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  I  had,  therefore,  trust- 
ed to  meet  with  lktle  difficulty  in  ac- 
quiring, or  at  least  in  understanding,  as 
much  German  as  might  be  necessary 
for  a  passing  visit.  But  ray  mortifica- 
tion was  great  when  I  discovered  that 
even  in  terms,  written  in  nearly  the 
same  manner  in  those  two  languages, 
the  pronounciation  was  so  different  as 
to  be  almost  unintelligible. 

The  country  on  the  north  of  the 
Rhine,  being  the  termination  of  the 
famous  Schwartz-Wadden,  or  Black- 
Forest,  (part  of  the  Hercynia  silva  of 
Caesar,  of  which  the  name  is  still  pre- 
served in,  probably,  its  original  Ger- 
manic form  in  the  Hartz,)  is  finely 
varied  with  hill  and  dale  near  the  river, 
shaded  by  noble  trees,  principally  oaks. 
This  tract,  at  least  like  some  of  the 
nominal  forests  in  England,  has  long 
been  in  general  cultivation  and  well 
inhabited  ;  but  by  no  means  equally  so 
with  the  Swiss  side  of  the  Rhine.  It 
was  not  a  little  mortifying  to  us  French 
to  listen  to  the  universal  complaints  of 
the  people  along  the  Rhine,  against  the 
conduct  of  our  armies  while  stationed 
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in  the  country.  It  was  still  more  so 
that  it  was  the  insatiable  rapacity  of 
the  general  and  other  superior  officers, 
and  not  that  of  the  common  soldiers, 
that  was  the  subject  of  condemnation. 
For  as  military  exploits  alone  recom- 
mended many  of  the  former  to  a  high 
rank  in  the  army,  and  the  conscription- 
law  brought  many  a  well  educated  man 
into  the  ranks,  the  superior  officers 
were  often  as  much  below  their  station, 
in  sentiment  and  private  conduct,  as 
the  simple  sentinel  or  serjeant  was 
above  his. 

At  Waldshut  you  quit  the  Rhine  and 
see  it  no  more  until  you  come  within  a 
short  league  of  SchafFhausen,  when  the 
noise  of  the  fall  warns  you  to  look  out 
for  that  interesting  spectacle.  You 
first  discover  it  through  the  trees  which 
cover  the  side  of  the  valley  down  to  the 
right ;  and  descending  by  a  path  through 
the  wood  you  arrive  full  in  front  of  the 
cataract,  on  the  edge  of  the  water  after 
it  has  escaped  from  the  precipice.  It 
is  by  the  extent  of  this  descent  that  you 
can  best  judge  of  the  height  of  the  fall, 
as  well  as  by  comparing  it  with  the 
mills  and  other  buildings  erected  by 
the  side  of  the  river.  That  the  fall  is 
gradually  lessened  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
but  the  progress  of  the  rapid  current, 
in  wearing  away  the  surface  of  the 
rock  under  it,  is  too  slow  to  permit  any 
calculation  to  be  founded  on  that  base  ; 
nor  does  history  or  tradition  furnish 
any  materials  for  the  computation. 
When  you  descend  to  the  water-edge, 
those  who  wish  to  form  a  correct  notion 
of  the  cascade  embark  in  a  boat,  to  be 
landed  on  the  opposite  side,  at  a  little 
pavilion  on  a  projecting  rock,  close  by 
the  descending  torrent,  and  often  envel- 
oped in  the  vapour.  There  you  may 
form  some  notion  of  the  force  of  the 
cataract ;  but  the  noise,  the  trembling 
of  the  little  building  and  the  rock  on 
which  it  has  stood  for  a  number  of 
years,  very  quickly  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  the  spectator.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  Rhine  does  not  here  form  pro- 
perly a  cascade,  but  a  cataract :  it  slides 
down  a  rugged  precipice  instead  of 
falling  in  an  uninterrupted  smooth 
sheet  of  water,  over  the  brink  of  an 
even  rock.  Its  stream  is  besides  brok- 
en by  several  rocky  pinnacles  rising 


from  the  general  bed  of  the  river.  Cut 
this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  violence 
and  fury  of  the  fall.  The  perpendicu- 
lar heighth  from  the  level  of  the  stream 
above  the  cataract  to  that  of  the  boil- 
ing pool  below,  may  be  about  sixty 
feet,  and  its  breadth  about  450.  Yet 
the  turbulence  of  the  Rhine  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  great  fall  of  Niagara  in 
North  America,  although  nearly  thrice 
the  elevation  and  six  times  the  breadth 
of  that  of  Schaff  hausen.  For  the  won- 
der of  the  new  world  glides  over  a 
precipice  in  a  solid  body,  retaining  its 
emerald  tint  until  it  encounter  the  rocks 
at  the  bottom,  whereas  the  Rhine  is 
dashed  into  foam  and  twisted  into  a 
thousand  forms  by  the  projecting  rug- 
gedness  of  its  bed. 

Schaffhausen  now  offers  little  besides 
the  cataract  to  detain  the  traveller,  for 
the  famous  hanging  bridge  over  the 
Rhine  is  no  longer  to  be  seen  ;  the 
French  having  burnt  or  otherwise  des- 
troyed it  in  1799,  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Austrians,  who  had  taken 
possession  of  the  town. 

Constance,  25th  Juno. 

Constance  is  now  the  skeleton  of 
what  it  once  was  ;  the  grass  grows  in 
the  streets,  which  are  chiefly  composed 
of  convents  of  both  sexes,  now  void  of 
inhabitants.  In  the  town  a  large  house 
may  be  hired  for  a  guinea  a  month. 
From  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  the 
view  commands  both  lakes  and  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  plain  country, 
in  Germany  as  well  as  in  Switzerland ; 
demonstrating  that,  were  the  proper 
spirit  of  commercial  industry  to  awake 
in  the  place,  Constance  would  again 
become  a  town  of  importance  in  the 
centre  of  Europe. 

In  the  course  of  our  walks  our  guide 
pointed  to  two  Frenchmen  who  passed 
us.  "  There  are  two  of  your  regicides," 
said  he.  "  What,  have  you  many  of 
them  ?" — "Yes,  about  four-and-twenty, 
1  believe,  all  such  poor  old  men  as 
these  you  see.  They  are  always  walk- 
ing about  together.  Nobody  meddles 
with  them,  and  they  do  no  harm  to 
any  one." — "  Gracious  heaven  !"  said 
I  to  myself,  "  Those  very  men  who 
overturned  a  mighty  empire;  who  sent 
their  king  to  the  scaffold  ;  who  made, 
all    Europe   tremble  :   are   now,  aftei 
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five-and-twenty  years,  compelled  to 
seek  refuge  in  a  sequestered  corner  of 
the  world,  are  considered  only  as  poor 
old  men  of  no  consequence  whatever, 
and  inspire  in  their  beholders  no  other 
sentiment  than  that  which  is  excited 
by  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  Bed- 
lam !"  When  the  French  army  took 
possession  of  Constance  the  town  was 
devoted  to  pillage  ;  for  what  reason  I 
could  not  learn  ;  certainly,  it  was  not 
on  account  of  its  resistance  t<>  the  ene- 
my. The  French  were  accompanied 
by  some  of  what  were  termed  the  patri- 
ots from  Appenzell,  who,  it  is  said  in 
Constance,  pointed  out  what  houses 
were  to  be  attacked  and  stripped,  and 
afterwards  purchased  the  spoil  at  their 
own  price.  But  the  Appenzellians  are 
chiefly  protestants  ;  they  have  long 
been  active  and  industrious,  they  have 
consequently  been  prosperous  and  rich  : 
we  need  not,  therefore,  wonder  that 
they  should  be  hated  by  the  Constan- 
tians,  who  are  in  general  of  an  opposite 
character,  and  who  were  glad  to  im- 
pute to  a  whole  community  what  was 
probably  but  the  act  of  only  a  few 
persons. 

St.  Gall,  26ih  June. 

We  were  conducted  to  an  establish- 
ment for  spinning  cotton  in  the  English 
manner,  with  this  difference  that,  in- 
stead of  being  moved  by  water,  or  by 
a  steam-engine,  the  great  wheel  is  turn- 
ed by  an  ox  walking  on  the  inside  of 
the  rim,  as  the  dog  turns  the  wheel  of 
the  roasting-spit.  The  diameter  of  the 
■wheel  was  thirty-five  feet,  and  on  the 
inside  of  the  wheel  were  fixed  small 
pieces  of  wood,  like  the  rounds  of  a 
ladder,  at  convenient  distances,  on 
which  the  poor  animal  places  his  feet 
while  he  walks ;  and  walk  he  must,  for 
if  he  intermit  he  is  carried  round  by  the 
wheel  or  thrown  down.  Three  oxen 
work  here  successively  for  two  hours  at 
a  time,  that  is  each  for  four  hours  in  the 
day  ;  yet  they  last  only  two  or  three 
years  at  this  painful  and  unnatural  em- 
ployment. This  great  wheel  sets  in 
motion  twenty-nine  frames  of2l6  spin- 
dles and  bobbins  each.  The  manufac- 
tory occupies  130  persons,  of  which 
one  half  are  children,  who  earned  for- 
merly about  sevenpence-halfpenny  per 
day.      The  men  were  able  to  gain  a 


dollar,  or  about  four  shillings  and  two- 
pence, but  of  late  years  their  wages 
have  been  reduced  to  one-half;  and 
many  workmen  can  find  no  employ- 
ment at  any  price.  We  are  told  on 
good  authority  that  formerly,  in  the 
canton  of  St.  Gall,  were  no  fewer  than 
30,000  females  employed  in  tambour- 
ing and  flowering  muslin:  the  people 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
muslin  must  therefore  have  been  also 
very  numerous.  But  now  distress  has 
multiplied  crimes,  the  prisons  are  full, 
and  executions  not  unfrequent.  In 
the  course  of  last  year  three  women 
were  beheaded  for  child-murder  ;  and 
the  blame  of  all  these  disorders  is  laid 
on  the  manufactures,  a  question  of  infi- 
nite importance  to  be  decided. 

From  St.  Gall  we  made  several  ex- 
cursions through  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts in  the  south  and  west  of  the  can- 
ton, and  also  into  that  of  Appenzell, 
which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the  St. 
Gall  district. 

In  our  ascent  of  the  Gabris  we  halt- 
ed at  a  chalet  or  summer  cottage  where, 
for  the  first  time,  we  met  with  one  of 
the  unfortunate  deformed  idiots  called 
cretins,  ver}r  rarely  found  so  high  on 
the  mountains.  The  cows  come  morn- 
ing and  evening  to  the  ground  :  bat 
here  they  were  fastened  each  to  its  own 
crib  by  a  chain  ;  their  skin  sleek  and 
shining  as  that  of  the  most  delicately 
kept  horse.  Round  the  necks  of  some 
were  hung,  by  a  broad  leather  collar 
loaded  with  ornaments,  a  large  oval 
bell,  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  milking 
was  performed  by  the  cow-herds,  and 
not  by  women.  Whilst  this  operation 
was  going  on,  one  of  the  herds  in  the 
cow-shed  began  the  famous  song  called 
the  ranz  des  vaches,  which  we  had 
heard  before,but  never  in  such  perfection 
as  in  this  place.  In  the  simple  ac- 
cents of  this  song,  monotonous  and  far 
from  melodious,  we  could  perceive  a 
mingled  expression,  plaintive  and  sor- 
rowful, with  a  rude  wildness,  produc- 
ing an  extraordinary  effect  on  the  hear- 
er. The  sharp  tone  of  the  burthen  of 
the  air  reminded  me  of  what  I  had 
heard  of  the  war-song  among  the  na-> 
tives  of  the  woods  of  North  America. 
This  song,  a  sort  of  recitative  in  mea- 
sure, the  Indians,  as  they  are  absurdly 
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termed,  execute  in  a  grand  chorus  of 
the  whole  assembly,  marching  slowly, 
with  a  serious  or  severe  look,  and  cer- 
tain gestures  indicating  the  disposition 
of  the  tiger  rather  than  that  of  a  hero, 
or,  indeed,  of  a  human  being,  round  a 
great  fire  lighted  up  in  the  open  air. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  ranz  des 
vaches,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  recol- 
lections of  early  life,  its  pleasures,  and 
its  attachments,  and  recalling  the  places, 
the  things,  the  persons  with  whom  the 
individual  was  early  united,  might 
powerfully  affect  the  Swiss  peasant, 
when  far  removed  from  his  own  country 
and  his  happy  home.  Before  the  re- 
volution of  France  this  tune  was  forbid- 
den to  be  played  by  the  bands  of  the 
Swiss  regiments  serving  in  that  country. 
For  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  find 
one  or  more  of  the  poor  fellows,  after 
the  playing  of  the  ranz  des  vaches,  com- 
posedly lay  down  his  arms  and  instant- 
ly walk  home  to  the  place  of  his  birth.* 
Now,  I  understand,  the  magic  of  that 
simple  air  has  lost  its  effect ;  and  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  it  should  be 
so  ;  for  no  country  in  Europe  has  suffer- 
ed such  changes,  in  consequence  of  the 
French  invasion,  as  Switzerland,  a 
country  that,  for  400  years,  had  never 
seen  an  enemy  permanently  within  its 
bounds.  Whilst  I  was  indulging  my 
imagination,  excited  by  the  wild  strains 
sounding  in  my  ear,  the  musician  came 
out  from   his   place  with  his  pails  of 


*  RANZ  DES  VACHES 

Imitated. 

"  Oh  !  when  shall  I  see,  now  distant  from  me, 
The  sweet  blooming  bowers 
Of  infancy's  hours  * 
The  scenes  of  my  youth,  affection,  and  truth, 
Our  snow-piled  mountains, 
The  crystallized  fountains, 
Our  valleys  of  freedom,  the  pride  of  the  earth  ? 
Oh  !  when  shall  I  he,  Helvetia,  with  thee  !— 
The  clime  of  my  sires— the  land  of  my  birth  ? 

"  Dear  objects  of  love,  wherever  I  rove, 
My  father,  my  mother, 
My  sister,  my  brother — 
And  her  lov'd  so  well,  the  young  Isabelle,' 
Memory's  fond  treasures 
Of  infantile  pleasures, 
In  valleys  of  freedom,  the  pride  of  the  earth  ! 
Oh  !  when  shall  I  be,  Helvetia,  with  thee  ?— 
The  clime  qf  my  sires— the  land  of  my  birth." 

Toulmins  Illustration?  of  Affection. 


milk.  Observing  my  air  of  attention 
he  quickly  sat  down  his  load,  and,  tak- 
ing off  his  bonnet,  came  up  to  me  with 
a  grimace  so  unpoetical,  that  while  I 
threw  him  a  few  pence  my  imagin- 
ations and  my  illusion  instantly  van- 
ished. 

Our  landlord  at  the  Ox  in  Gabris,  a 
landed-proprietor  and  a  magistrate  of 
Appenzell,  a  man  of  sense  and  moder- 
ation in  his  political  opinions,  told  us 
the    following    anecdote  of  a  certain 
French  general  of  no  small  reputation. 
The  council  of  the  community  received 
a  letter  from  this  general,  at  the  time  of 
the  entrance  of  the  troops  of  France 
into  Switzerland,  in    1798,  stating  that 
his   friends  in  Paris,  informed  of  the 
excellent  quality  of  the   muslins  tam- 
boured in  Gaiss,  had  requested  him  to 
procure  for  them  certain  articles  which 
he  pointed  out.     He,  therefore,  desired 
his  commission  to  be  expedited   with 
all  speed,  to  be  paid   for  at  the  value 
fixed  by  the  manufacturers.    Our  Ian  d- 
lord,  as  the  man  in  the  village  the  best 
acquainted  with  the  world,  was  consult- 
ed on  this   strange    commission,   and 
advised  it  to  be  complied  with  for  fear 
of  the  worst.       This  was  done,  but  no 
accounts  of  the  general  appeared  for 
some  weeks,  when  he  wrote  that  the 
articles  had  given  great  satisfaction, 
and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  he  inclosed  a  se- 
cond order  of  the  same  sort,  to  be  exe- 
cuted on  the  former  terms.     Still  not  a 
word  about  the  payment.     Affairs  now 
grew  serious ;  but   our   landlord   still 
counselled  the  new  Order  to  be  complied 
with.      The  manufacturers,  however, 
contented  themselves,  this  time,  with 
promising  to  transmit  the  articles  as 
soon  as  they  could  be  prepared.  What 
was  the  consequence  of  this  sort  of  re- 
fusal ?     In  a  few  days  afterwards  the 
general,  who  was  at  no  great  distance, 
sent  into  the  village  a  party  of  troops, 
who,  living  at  discretion  on  the  inhabit- 
ants, cost  them  every  day  as  much  as 
the  muslins  ordered.     The  soldiers,  it 
ought  to  be  observed,  more  honest  and 
honourable  than  their  commander,  gave 
but  little  reason  to  complain  of  their 
conduct. 

On  the  3d  July  we  set  out  from  Claris 
on  horseback  for  a  tour  among  the 
mountains.      We  took  a  path  up  the 
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side  of  a  rapid  torrent,  coming  down 
from  Mount   Bragel,  on  the  south-west, 
and  on   the  borders   of  the  canton  of 
Claris.      The  current  having  been  in- 
terrupted by  a  fall  of  earth,  the  torrent 
makes  a  sudden  turn  to  go  round  that 
obstacle  ;  a  circumstance  which  prov- 
ed fatal  to  a  great  number  of  Russians 
in  the   night  of  the  30th    September, 
1799,  when   Suwarrow  was  on  his  re- 
treat, after  the  battle  of  Muottathal,  on 
the  borders  of  the   canton  of  Schvvitz. 
Marching  forward  in  the  dark,  and  not 
perceiving  the  turn  of  the  torrent,  the 
poor  soldiers  fell  over  the  precipice,  one 
after  the   other  to  a  prodigious   depth, 
where,  by  the  noise  of  the  waters,  and 
of  the  troops   pushing  forward   behind 
thern,  their  cries  could  not  be  heard, 
nor  their  disaster  be  discovered.    Some 
mules  loaded  with  money  shared  the 
same  fate,  and   long  afterwards,  from 
time  to  time,  dollars   and  other   pieces 
of  silver  coin  were  found  in  the  torrent. 
Accompanied  by  my  trusty  guide,  I 
proceeded  up  the  deep  romantic  valley 
ofGlaris,  to  seethe  country  through 
which  Suwarrow  effected  his  famous 
retreat,  in  the  enc  of  September  and 
beginning  of  October  1 799-  The  valley 
forks  off  into  two,  about  four  leagues 
above,  or  to  the  southward  of  the  town  ; 
and  T  took  that  to  the  left,  or  the  valley 
of  Sernft.     Steep  rapid  slopes  in  pas- 
ture, woods,  rocks,  rose  up  on  each 
side,  forming  the  bases  of  inaccessible 
mountains.       The  Russians  and    the 
French   mounted  up  this  valley  at  the 
same  time ;  by  turns  pursuing  and  pur- 
sued, as  the  torrent  then  (the  snows 
having  ceased  to  melt,  and   snow  only 
falling  instead   of  rain)  contained  so 
little  water  that  each  army  could  pass 
it  at  several   points,  in   order  to  inter- 
cept each  other's  march.     In  this  oper- 
ation the  Russians  so  far  succeeded, 
although  on  retreat,  as  to  take   1200 
French  prisoners.      The  armies,  sepa- 
rated only  by  the  torrent  and  its  ravine, 
assailed  one  another  by  musketry,  each 
striving  to  gain  some   position  whence 
they  might  attack  the  enemy.      Vil- 
lages,  farms,  orchards,  herds,  flocks, 
every  thing,  in  fact,  that  could  be  burnt, 
destroyed,  eaten,  or  carried  off,  disap- 
peared before  the  devouring  hordes  of 
desperate  men,  utterly  destitute  of  every 


necessary  :    the  dunghills  themselves 
were  not  spared  in  the  rage  of  their 
hunger.      For  a  long  time   afterwards 
the  shepherds,  in  their  wanderings  ar 
mong  the  mountains,  found  in  the  re- 
tired corners  bodies  of  unhappy  beings 
of  both  parties,  who  had  retreated  thith- 
er to  die  through  fatigue  and  cold  and 
hunger  and  despair,  more  than  through 
their  wounds.      At  Elm,  where  I  also 
gave  up  my  pursuit,  the   Russians  at 
last  halted,  for  the  French  were  unable  to 
follow  them  farther.   The  master  of  the 
little  inn  informed  me  that  he  present- 
ed to  the  grand-duke  Constantine,  who 
made  that  campaign  under  Suwarrow, 
in  the  hope  of  conciliating   them,  the 
only  bottle  of  wine  which  he  had  been 
able  to   withdraw  from  the  universal 
pillage.      Now  not  a  vestige  of  those 
horrible  devastations  and  mutual  slaugh- 
ter can  be  discovered.      Nothing  is  to 
be  seen  but  green  pastures  covered  with 
herds  and  flocks ;  every  sheltered  spot 
exhibits  its  cottage  or  its  chalet ;  the 
smoke  rising  on  every  side  shows  that, 
wherever  it  is   practicable,  the  moun- 
tains are  again  inhabited.     We  passed 
through  many  a  village  now  flourishing, 
in  which  not  a  door,  nor  a  window,  nor 
a  piece  of  household  furniture,  nor  a 
cow,  nor  a  fowl,  had  escaped  the  spoil- 
er's hand.     On  the  day  after  he  had 
halted  at  Elm,  Suwarrow  continued  his 
retreat,  passed  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  bound  the  country  of  the  Grisons, 
and  finally   reached  Coire  the  capital. 
In  this  forced  march  of  ten  mountain- 
leagues,  he  lamed   or  lost  the  greater 
number  of  his  beasts  of  burthen  ;   he 
lost  also  almost  the  whole  of  his  remain- 
ing artillery  and  baggage.     Such  are  a 
part  of  the  horrors  of  the  late  wars 
carried  on  in  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land. Would  to  heaven  that  the  mighty 
ones  of  the  earth,  on  whom  the  tran- 
quillity and  happiness,  or  the  disorder 
and  misery  of  the  human  race  depend, 
experienced,  or  witnessed,  or  knew,  or 
believed    the   awful    consequences  of 
their  misunderstandings,  their  ambition, 
their  revenge  !    In   my  way   back  to 
Glaris  I  saw  people  employed  in  plac- 
ing timber  on  hollow   slides,  made  in 
the  slopes  of  the    mountains,   which 
rushed   down   with  the   rapidity  of  an 
avalanche  into  the  bed  of  the  Sernft^ 
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and  is  then  floated  on  to  Glaris,  where 
each  proprietor  claims  what  bears  his 
own  mark.  Men  with  long  poles,  sta- 
tioned on  the  banks  of  the  torrent,  push 
back  into  the  current  the  pieces  of 
wood  which  the  whirls  of  the  stream 
drive  against  the  banks. 

Zurich,  ith  July. 

We  were  shewn  the  spot  where  the 
celebrated  and  worthy  but  fanciful 
Lavater  received  the  musket-shot  in  his 
breast,  which,  after  a  long  course  of 
suffering,  conducted  him  to  his  grave. 
It  was  on  the  day  in  which  Massena 
entered  Zurich,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Russians,  and  Lavater  had  gone  but  a 
few  steps  from  his  own  door  to  rescue 
a  friend  from  the  hands  of  the  French 
soldiery  when  he  received  his  wound. 
Massena  made  a  strict,  and  probably, 
a  sincere  search  for  the  guilty  person  ; 
for  the  murder  of  a  man  so  much  rever- 
ed in  the  country  procured  him  many 
enemies.  I  must  own  that  the  general's 
conduct  in  Zurich,  as  far  as  I  could 
learn,  was  highly  commendable  :  but 
it  must  also  be  mentioned,  that  his  pre- 
decessor in  command  had  so  stripped 
the  country  that  nothing  was  left  for 
the  successor  to  carry  away.  Indeed 
in  Zurich,  as  in  several  places,  the  peo- 
ple complained  much  more  loudly  of 
the  behaviour  of  the  superior  officers 
of  the  French  army  than  of  the  private 
soldiers.  The  inscription  on  Lavater's 
monument  contains  simply  his  name. 

in  Zurich  the  two  sexes  hold  their 
society-parties  asunder ;  so  much  is 
this  the  case,  that  seeing  no  females  in 
the  few  houses  I  visited,  I  began  to 
fancy  that  my  friends  in  the  town  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  all  either  widowers 
or  bachelors.  Here,  however,  I  judg- 
ed very  erroneously,  for  I  afterwards 
learned  that  they  had  all  very  amiable 
families,  but  that  it  was  not  the  custom 
to  exhibit  them  to  strangers.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that,  as  in  the  male  clubs  or 
parties  smoking  was  carried  to  great 
excess,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
the  ladies  to  stay  in  the  room.  "  In  all 
the  clubs,  tobacco,  wine,  cheese,"  &c. 
says  an  ingenious  townsman,*  "  fill  up 

*  M.  Meister  in  his  entertaining  "  Jour- 
ney from  Zurich  to  Zurich,"  the  author  of 
one  half  of  the  celebrated  letters  published 
Under  the  name  of  Baron  Grimm. 


many  an  interval  of  conversation.  Ex- 
cepting when  they  are  going  to  play  at 
cards,  the  men  seldom  sit  down  ;  so 
that  three  or  four  chairs  are  enough  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  persons.  You  see 
them  two  and  two,  pipe  in  mouth, 
walking  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  room,  or  forming  little  groups  when 
any  news  of  general  interest  come  to  be 
discussed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  to  this  very  dislike  of  what  in  France 
is  called  society,  and  of  the  kind  of  pol- 
ish which  that  society  produces  and 
requires,  that  my  countrymen  of  Zurich 
are  indebted  for  some  of  the  good  quali- 
ties by  which  they  are  distinguished. 
Hence  their  indefatigable  application 
to  various  objects  of  art  and  industry, 
their  domestic  taste  and  assiduity,  their 
affections  and  attachments  more  lively 
and  more  constant,  and  their  mode  of 
seeing  and  feeling  more  various,  more 
singular,  more  frank,  and  more  genuine. 
Each  person  has  a  disposition  so  pecu- 
liar and  so  strongly  marked,  that  he 
seldom,  as  the  saying  is,  can  candidly 
draw  with  another.  When  they  meet 
there  is  a  sort  of  constraint  and  embar- 
rassment evinced  by  their  ceremonious 
behaviour,  unless  it  be  among  those  of 
the  members  of  the  same  usual  society. 
On  those  occasions,  traits  of  simplicity 
and  good-nature  often  escape,  of  which 
men,  accustomed  to  the  usual  routine  of 
the  world,  have  no  conception,  but  to 
the  observer  of  mankind  cannot  fail  to 
endear  the  men  of  Zurich."' 

It  is  not  very  probable  that  this  re- 
presentation of  the  retired  domestic  life 
of  the  people  of  Zurich,  exhibited  by 
one  of  themselves,  who  had  spent  twen- 
ty of  his  best  years  in  the  first  societies 
of  Paris,  will  tempt  many  inhabitants 
of  that  great  city  to  imitate  it  :  but  after 
all  may  I  not  ask  whether,  even  in 
Paris,a  man  is  not  the  lessalone,because 
he  is  not  in  his  own  house  in  the  midst 
of  his  family  ?  Is  it  not  because  men 
are  absolutely  dying  of  ennui,  that  they 
are  there  in  the  constant  pursuit  of  what 
is  called  pleasure.  Having  left  France 
early  in  the  revolution,  and  resided  for 
twenty-six  years,  first  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, and  afterwards  in  England,  my 
native  country  was  become  to  me  a 
strange  land.  Multitudes  of  observa- 
tions on  the  manners  of  mv  country-! 
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men  struck  me,  which  made  no  im- 
pression on  those  who  had  always  re- 
mained at  home.  Often,  for  instance, 
have  I  walked  in  an  evening  from  the 
one  end  of  the  Boulevards  of  Paris  to 
the  other,  and  after  an  hour  or  two,  re- 
turning the  same  way  have  remarked 
the  very  same  figures,  fixed  in  the  same 
place  and  the  same  attitudes.  Of  these 
persons  the  greater  part  consisted  of 
men  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  seated 
for  the  evening  on  three  chairs,  one  for 
the  arm,  another  for  the  leg,  and  the 
third  for  the  principal  support.  Alone 
in  the  midst  of  the  moving  multitude, 
there  they  sat,  the  eye  fixed  and  vacant, 
the  complexion  weather-beaten,  the 
air  dissatisfied  with  themselves  and 
consequently  with  others.  The  pre- 
cise emblems  of  languor  and  wearisome- 
ness,  there  they  passed  their  time,  night 
after  night,  for  want  of  money  perhaps 
to  go  to  the  theatre  or  the  coffee-house, 
for  want  of  a  private-house  to  which 
they  could  or  cared  to  go,  or,  in  fine, 
for  want  of  knowing  how  to  stay  at 
home,  or  to  occupy  themselves  when 
at  home.  A  chair  in  a  saloon,  where 
you  are  the  passive  hearer  of  the  idle 
talk  of  other  persons,  is  not  half  as  good 
as  the  three  chairs  on  the  Boulevards  ; 
and  the  theatre,  where  the  same  piece 
is  given  over  and  over  again,  can  have 
no  great  charms.  Hence  it  is  that  in 
no  part  of  the  world  do  you  see  so 
many  faces,  long,  withered,  chagrined, 
careworn,  as  among  that  nation  who 
represent  themselves,  and  who  are  gra- 
tuitously believed  by  others,  to  be  the 
most  joyous  people  on  earth.  A  man 
of  high  rank,  who,  to  escape  from  the 
indiscriminating  dangers  of  our  revolu- 
tion, passed  several  years  in  the  Rus- 
sian service,  in  the  sequestered  society 
of  the  Crimea,  on  the  Black  Sea,  ac- 
knowledged to  his  friends  that  he  used 
to  go  to  bed  at  seven  o'clock,  because, 
in  the  Crimea,  he  knew  not  where  nor 
how  to  pass  the  evening. — But  to  re- 
turn to  "Zurich. 

The  public  library  of  Zurich  contains, 
with  many  other  curious  and  valuable 
manuscripts,  some  original  letters  of  a 
very  affecting  interest  in  the  minds  of 
Englishmen.  There  are  three  written 
in  Latin,  to  the  celebrated  Divine  of 
the  reformation;  Bullinger,  by  the  illus- 


trious and  ill-fated  Lady  Jane  Grey  j 
whose  great  progress  in  learning,  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  and  her 
untimely  fate  on  the  scaffold  in  her 
seventeenth  year,  cannot  fail  to  excite 
the  sympathy  of  every  compassionate 
heart.  This  princess,  the  niece  of 
Henry  VIII.,  fair  and  virtuous,  was  a 
prodigy  of  learning.  She  suffered  on 
the  scaffold,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
together  with  her  young  husband,  mere- 
ly because  her  title  to  the  throne  of 
England  gave  umbrage  to  her  Cousin- 
German,  the  daughter  of  Henry,  the 
fanatic  and  sanguinary  Mary,  Queen 
of  England,  who  married  her  fellow  in 
tyranny  and  cruelty,  Philip  II  of  Spain.* 


*  As  a  specimen  of  the  productions  of  this 
interesting'  young  lady,  I  here  introduce 
the  second  of  her  letters  to  Bullinger,  which 
is  the  shortest. 

"  Janje  Ghai.& 

Ad     Hearicum     Bullingerum 

Tigurinae  Ecclesiae  Ministrum, 

Epistola  Secunda." 

"  Facere  non  possum,  ni  nimis  ingrata, 
officii  immemor,  et  benefices  tuis  indigna 
videri  velim,  vir  ornatissime,  quin  in  singu- 
las  res  meritaque  tua,  quoe  plurima  fuerunt, 
gratias  tibi  ingentes  agam.  Quanquam 
incliercule  et  id  cum  pudore  facio  ;  neque 
enim  tanta  necessitudo  quantam  tu  niihi 
tecum  esse  voluisti,  neque  tot  beneficia  a 
te  in  me  his  prorsus  iRdignam  collata,  tan- 
tummodo  gratiarnm  actionem  videntur  desi- 
derare,  neque  ego  lubenter  pro  maximia 
tuis  beneficiis  tarn  vili  orationis  munere 
defungor.  Hoc  etiam  non  nihil  angit  ani- 
mum  meuin,  cum  ad  litteras  quas  tanto  viro 
darein  excogitandas,  quam  parum  idonea 
sim  mecum  perpendo. 

"  Neque  certe  meis  nseniis  puerilibusque 
nugis  tuam  gravitatem  perturbare,  aut  tanta 
barbarie  tua;  eloquentiae  obstrepere,  vellem 
atque  auderem  ;  nisi  et  nullo  me  alio  tibi 
gratincari  posse  scirem,  et  de  tua  solita 
satisque  perspecta  mihi  humanitate  haud 
dubitarem.  De  litteris  autem  quas  pvoxime 
abs  te  accepi  sic  habeto.  Posteaquam. 
semel  atque  iterum  (nam  semel  non  vide- 
batur  satis)  eas  legissem,  tantum  fructus 
reportasse  ex  tuis  prsclaris  et  vcre  theolo- 
gicis  praiceptis  visa  sum,  quantum  ex 
diuturna  optimoruin  auctorum  lectione  vis 
eram  assequuta.  Suades  ut  veram  sincer- 
amque  in  Christo  servatorc  meo  fidem 
amplectar.  Tibi  in  hac  parte ,otov  o  S"so?  Sua-* 
enitar  satisfacere.  Sed  donum  Dei  agnosco 
earn  esse,  et  proinde  tantum  polliceridebco> 
quantum  Dominus  impertierit  ;  neque 
tamen  cum  Apostolis  orare  desistam,  ut 
earn  mihi  sua  benignitate  in  dies  augere 
velit.  Huic  etiam,  Deo  juvante,  ut  jubes 
adjungam  vitse  puritatem,  quam  nieaj  hen 
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Schwitz,  8tli  July. 

Opposite  to  the  Righi-berg,  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  valley  which  leads 
from  the  lake  of  Zug,  at  Art,  into  the 


1  niminm  infirmcc!  vires  praestare  poterunt. 
Tu  interea,  pro  tua  pietate,  in  orafione  tua 
mei  quotidie  facias  mentionem  rogo.  Ad 
Hebraicae  linguae  studium  cam  ingrediar 
viam  (juam  tu  fidelissime  monstras. 

"  Vale,  et  Dcus  te,  in  hac  suscepta  abs  te 
provincia,  tueatur  et.  provehat  astern  um. 
"Tibi  ad  omnia  pietatisofficiaparatissima. 
"  Johanna  Graia." 

translation. 

Second   epistle    from    Lady  Jane   Grey  to 

Henry  Bollinger. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me,  unless  I  would 
appear  too  ungrateful,  too  unmindful,  too 
unworthy  of  thy  favours,  most  excellent 
man,  not  to  return  my  best  thanks  for  thy 
manifold  services  and  kindnesses  conferred 
on  me.  Nor  is  it  in  my  power  to  acquaint 
i  myself  of  this  duty  without  some  feeling- of 
shame.  For  the  connection  and  intercourse 
between  thee  and  me  have,  I  regret  to  say, 
hot  been  so  close  as  thou  hadst  desired  ; 
and  the  many  benefits  bestowed  by  thee  on 
me,  so  little  worthy  of  them,  demand,  on 
my  part,  an  acknowledgment  of  some  other 
kind  (and  gladly  would  I  grant  it)  than 
mere  verbal  expressions  of  my  gratitude. 
In  even  this  mode  of  acknowledging  thy 
kindness  it  is  with  no  small  reluctance,  when 
I  think  how  unfit  I  am  for  the  undertaking, 
that  I  venture  to  prepare  a  letter  for  such  a 
person  as  thou  art. 

It  is  neither  my  wish,  nor  should  I  presume 
but  for  certain  reasons,  to  intrude  on  thy 
serious  and  important  occupations,  with  my 
childish  trifling  correspondence  ;  nor  to 
shock  the  purify  of  thy  eloquence  with  the 
barbarism  of  my  composition.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  my  power,  in  any  other  way 
to  gratify  thee  and  comply  with  thy  request : 
nor  do  I  apprehend  that  this  letter  will  not 
be  received  with  thy  usually  experienced 
indulgence. 

Concerning  thy  last  letter  I  have  only 
this  to  say.  Having  perused  it  over  and 
over  again  (for  one  single  reading  of  such 
an  epistle  was,  in  my  opinion,  by  no  means 
sufficient)  1  seemed  to  myself  to  reap  as 
much  benefit  from  thy  most  valuable  pre- 
cepts, precepts  worthy  of  such  a  divine,  as 
I  had  ever  acquired  from  the  daily  perusal 
of  the  works  of  the  best  of  other  authors.  It 
is  thy  counsel  that  I  should  hold  fast  the 
pure  and  true  faith  in  Christ  my  Saviour. 
In  this  point,  in  as  far  as  God  shall  enable 
me,  I  endeavour  to  conform  to  thv  request. 
But  as  this  I  acknowledge  to  be  the  gift  of 
God,  I  therefore  promise  to  follow  thy  ad- 
vice in  as  far  as  the  Lord  shall  assist  me.  I 
will  on  this  account,  therefore,  after  the 
example  of  the  apostles,  never  cease  to  pray 
that,  through  his  mercy,  he  would  increase 
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canton  of  Schwitz,  is  the  Ross-berg,  by 
the  fall  of  a  portion  of  the  summit  of 
which  was  occasioned  the  dreadful  dis- 
aster of  the  2d  of  September,  1805,  al- 
ready noticed.  The  fragments  of  the 
mountain  descended  with  such  force 
and  rapidity  as  to  reach  to  the  little 
lake  of  Lowertz,  in  the  valley,  distant 
from  the  summit,  south-east,  a  league 
and  a  half,  and  to  the  base  of  the  Righi 
on  the  south,  distant  a  league  and  a 
quarter.  The  lower  extremity  of  the 
materials  brought  down,  measured  along 
the  base  of  the  Righi  to  the  lake,  is  a 
little  more  than  a  league  :  the  perpen- 
dicular height  of  the  triangular  space 
covered  by  the  ruins  of  the  mountain, 
may  be  about  half  as  much.  The  Ross- 
berg  is  wholly  composed  of  stratas  of 
breccia,  or  pudding-stone,  parallel  to 
one  another,  but  dipping  to  southeast 
at  an  angle  of  25  or  30  degrees,  and 
separated  by  thin  beds  of  clay  and  marl. 
When  these  substances  are  moistened 
by  the  filtration  of  rain  water,  and  are 
changed  into  viscous  mud,  the  layer 
of  stone,  resting  on  them,  having  an 
inclination  outwards  from  the  body  of 
the  mountain,  has  a  tendency  to  slide 
down,  just  as  we  see  a  ship  slide  from 
the  stocks  into  the  sea.  Accidents  of 
this  kind  had  formerly  happened  in  the 
valley  ;  but  by  the  course  of  time  the 
vestiges  had  nearly  disappeared,  and 
been  forgotten.  But  since  the  disaster 
of  1S06  the  symptoms  of  a  similar  ac- 
cident are  now  so  well  known  that  few 
lives  can,  probably,  be  lost  by  them. 
The  summer  of  that  year  had  been  ex- 
tremely rainy,  and  it  had  rained  hard 
the  day  of  the  accident  and  the  evening 
before.  In  the  morning  a  number  of 
crevices  were  observed  in  the  slopes  of 
the  mountain,  and  a  cracking  noise  was 

my  faith  from  day  to  day.  To  this  part  of 
duty  I  will  unite,  by  God's  help,  purity  of 
life,  in  as  far  as  my,  alas  !  too  feeble  powers 
can  accomplish  it.  Do  thou  therefore,  as 
becomes  thy  piety,  remember  me  I  request 
thee  in  thy  daily  prayers. 

With  respect  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  that  course  which  thou  hast  so 
ably  and  conscientiously  pointed  out,  I  will 
scrupulously  pursue. 

Farewell  !  and  may  God,  in  that  office 
which  thou  hast  undertaken, defend  and  pre- 
serve thee,  and  prosper  thee  to  all  eternity. 

Thine  alwav  ready  to  show  my  affection- 
ate veneration.  Jane  Gray. 
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heard  from  the  interior.  Little  emin- 
ences appeared  in  what  had  befoie  been 
smooth  turf,  which  opened  and  ejected 
stones.  Small  portions  of  rock,  from 
time  to  time,  detached  themselves  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  mountain,  and 
descended  to  the  base.  At  two  in  the 
afternoon  a  large  rock  rolled  down 
with  great  noise,  raising  a  cloud  of  black 
dust  in  the  air.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain  the  ground  seemed  to  be  in 
motion,  and  crevices  and  cracks  ap- 
peared where  it  was  touched.  A  pea- 
sant working  in  his  garden,  seeing  the 
spade  which  he  had  stuck  in  the  ground 
moving  of  itself,  fled  with  precipitation. 
Soon  afterwards  an  opening  appeared 
on  the  slope,  which  gradually,  but  very 
slowly,  enlarged  itself:  the  springs 
ceased  to  flow ;  multitudes  of  birds  took 
to  the  wing  in  great  disorder,  uttering 
shrill  unnatural  screams.  A  little  be- 
fore five  in  the  afternoon  every  symp- 
tom of  some  awful  catastrophe  became 
more  and  more  manifest.  At  intervals 
the  upper  part  of  the  mountain  seemed 
to  slide  down  as  on  an  inclined  plane, 
but  still  very  slowly,  and  frequently  it 
stopt  altogether.  An  old  man,  who 
had  often  foretold  the  approaching  dis- 
aster, was  quietly  smoking  his  pipe, 
when  he  was  informed  that  the  Ross- 
berg  was  falling.  Going  out  of  his 
house  to  look  at  it  he  returned,  saying 
he  had  time  enough  to  fill  his  pipe  a 
second  time.  The  neighbour  who  had 
given  the  alarm  continued  his  course 
down  to  the  valley,  but  was  thrown 
down  several  times,  and  with  difficulty 
escaped.  On  looking  back  the  house 
of  the  old  man  had  disappeared.  An 
inhabitant  of  one  of  the  villages  that 
were  destroyed  was  at  the  door  of  his 
house,  built  of  timber,  with  his  wife 
and  three  children,  at  the  moment  of 
the  great  explosion.  Snatching  up  two 
of  them  he  called  to  his  wife  to  follow 
with  the  other  :  but  she  staid  behind 
an  instant  to  fetch  out  a  fourth,  Mari- 
anne, aged  five  years.  Frances  Ulrich, 
the  female  servant,  took  Marianne  by 
the  hand,  and  hurrying  her  along,  "  in 
an  instant,"  as  she  said  afterwards,  "  the 
house  seemed  to  be  torn  from  its  found- 
ations, and  to  turn  round  on  itself  like 
a  reel  ;  so  that,  at  one  time,  I  found 
myself  on  my  head,  at  another  on  my 


feet,  and  the  day  became  as  dark  as  j 
night."  Being  separated  from  the  '< 
child,  by  the  violence  of  the  shock,  she  I 
remained  suspended  among  the  ruins,  i 
her  head  downwards,  and  her  body 
squeezed  on  every  part,  her  face  bruis- 
ed and  suffering  very  acute  pain  :  she  I 
imagined  herself  to  be  interred  alive  at 
a  great  depth  under  ground.  After  I 
many  efforts  the  poor  girl  succeeded  in 
extricating  her  right  hand  with  which 
she  wiped  her  eyes  streaming  with 
blood.  In  this  horrible  state  she  heard 
the  groans  of  the  little  Marianne,  and  i 
called  to  her.  The  chihi  answered, 
explaining  her  situation,  that  she  was 
lying  on  her  back  in  the  midst  of  stones  I 
and  bushes  ;  that  she  was  unable  to 
rise,  but  that  her  hands  were  at  liberty, 
and  that  she  could  perceive  the  day-  | 
light  and  even  the  green  field.  She 
asked  if  nobody  would  come  to  extri- 
cate  them.  u  It  is  the  day  of  judgment," 
answered  Frances,  "  there  are  none  but 
ourselves  in  the  world  :  we  also  will 
soon  die,  and  then  we  shall  be  happy 
in  heaven  ;"  and  then  they  prayed  to- 
gether. After  a  long  time,  the  sound 
of  a  bell  was  heard,  which  the  servant 
knew  to  be  that  of  a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, and  afterwards  seven  o'clock 
struck,  all  which  convinced  her  that 
there  were  other  people  in  the  world 
besides  themselves.  She  now  endea- 
voured to  comfort  the  child,  who  cried 
for  her  supper  ;  but  by  degrees  Mari- 
anne's voice  grew  weaker  and  Frances 
heard  her  no  more.  Hanging  with  her 
head  downwards,  surrounded  with  wet 
earth,  she  suffered  insupportable  pain 
from  the  cold  in  her  feet.  She  at  last, 
after  many  efforts,  disengaged  her  legs, 
which,  no  doubt,  preserved  her  life. 
Many  hours  passed  away  in  this  dread- 
ful state,  when  she  again  heard  the 
voice  of  the  child,  who  had  fallen  asleep, 
and  now  again  began  her  cries  and 
complaints.  The  unhappy  father,  who 
had  with  the  greatest  difficulty  saved 
himself  with  the  two  children,  one  of 
whom  had  been,  for  a  moment,  involv- 
ed in  the  rubbish  of  the  mountain, 
came  back  at  daybreak,  to  search  a- 
mong  the  ruins  for  the  remainder  of  his 
family.  At  a  distance  of  five  hundred 
yards  from  the  spot  where  his  house 
originally  stood,  he  discovered  the  dead 
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body  of  his  wife,  one  of  her  feet  appear- 
ing above  ground,  who  it  would  seem 
had  been  suffocated  with  the  child  she 
carried  in  her  arms.  His  loud  lamen- 
tations,andthe  noise  he  made  in  labour- 
ing to  extricate  the  bodies,  were  heard 
by  the  little  Marianne,  who  lay  near 
the  spot,  and  called  to  him  with  all  her 
might.  She  was  found  with  a  broken 
leg,  but  nevertheless  was  wholly  occu- 
pied about  the  servant  whom  she  knew 
to  be  at  no  great  distance.  She  was 
also  drawn  from  under  the  ruins,  but 
in  such  a  state  that  little  hopes  were 
entertained  of  her  recovery,  and,  for  a 
considerable  time,  continued  subject  to 
convulsions  and  fits  of  terror.  An  in- 
fant of  two  years  of  age  was  found  safe 
and  sound  on  its  mattrass,  resting  on  a 
muddy  pool ;  but  not  a  vestige  of  the 
house  in  which  the  infant  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  catastrophe,  could  be  traced. 
The  rocks  and  stones  thrown  all  the 
way  to  the  lake  of  Lowertz,  a  league 
and  a  half  from  the  Ross-berg,  filled  up 
a  considerable  part  of  it,  and  drove 
back  the  water  with  such  violence  that, 
rising  up  like  a  wall,  and  passing  over 
the  isle  of  Schwanau,  on  which  very 
lately,  lived  a  hermit,  and  which  was 
about  seventy  feet  higher  than  the  com- 
mon surface  of  the  lake,  this  tremen- 
dous wave  invaded  the  opposite  shore, 
sweeping  houses  and  inhabitants  to  a 
great  distance  on  the  lands  of  Schwitz  ; 
and,  in  its  return,  carried  many  others 
back  into  the  lake.  The  chapel  of 
OltenjConstructed  of  timber,  was  found 
half  a  league  from  the  spot  on  which  it 
formerly  stood.  Many  large  blocks  of 
stone  were  lifted  up  and  removed  to  a 
distance. 

The  most  considerable  of  the  five 
villages  on  the  base,  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ross-berg,  which  were  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  the  mountain,  was 
Goldau,  which  has  since  given  name  to 
the  whole  catastrophe.  A  company  of 
eleven  persons,  of  the  principal  families 
of  Bern,  went  to  Art,  on  the  lake  of 
Zug,  on  the  2d  of  September,  in  the 
view  of  making  an  excursion  to  the 
summit  of  the  Righi-berg,  and  proceed- 
ed on  foot  a  few  minutes  before  the 
accident  took  place.  Seven  of  them 
had  gone  forward  two  hundred  yards 
before  the  others,  and  had  entered  the 


village  of  Goldau.  They  were  seen  by 
the  other  four,  pointing  up  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Ross-berg,  where  a  singular 
commotion  was  perceptible  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  league.  These  last  stopped 
to  examine  the  phenomenon,  with  a 
pocket-telescope.  At  the  intant  stones 
began  to  fly  through  the  air,  over  their 
heads,  like  shot  from  a  cannon  ;  a  thick 
cloud  of  dust  filled  the  valley,  and  con- 
cealed every  object ;  a  horrible  noise 
was  heard,  which  made  them  flee  for 
safety.  When  the  dark  clouds  were 
somewhat  dispersed,  the  four  returned 
towards  Goldau ;  but  fragments  of  rock 
and  dust  from  the  mountain,  to  the 
thickness  of  a  hundred  feet,  completely 
covered  the  village,  of  which  not  a 
vestige  was  to  be  seen,  the  whole  tract 
being  one  mass  of  ruins.  One  of  the 
four  called  and  lamented  his  young  wife, 
another  his  son,  a  third,  the  two  young 
gentlemen  of  whom  he  was  the  precep- 
tor. Every  exertion  was  made,  but  in 
vain,  to  discover  the  unfortunate  suffer- 
ers. After  some  time  the  bell  of  the 
church  of  Goldau  was  found  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  its  original  position. 

It  was  remarked,  that  the  torrents  of 
mud  from  the  Ross-berg,  less  suscepti- 
ble of  impulse,  made  their  way  down 
the  hollows  to  the  lake  of  Lowertz,  but 
that  the  solid  fragments  of  rock  conti- 
nued their  course  right  across  the  valley, 
and  up  a  considerable  way  on  the  base 
of  the  Righi.  The  trees  were  cut  in 
many  places,  as  if  they  had  been  ex- 
posed to  a  cannonade.  When  we 
passed  that  way,  a  few  scattered  huts, 
and  some  attempts  at  cultivation,  were 
all  that  could  be  discovered  in  the  valley 
of  Goldau.  Many  ages  must,  probably, 
pass  away,  before  the  complete  sterility 
of  the  present  ground  be  overcome, 
where  not  a  blade  of  natural  grass  is 
found  among  the  rubbish.  Great  charge 
and  labour  will  also  be  required  to  drain 
the  deep  pools  of  standing  corrupted 
water,  which  have  been  formed  in  the 
very  irregular  surface  of  the  ruins  of  the 
mountain.  A  few  miserable  children, 
pale,  emaciated,  and  tattered,  came 
round  us  asking  alms,  the  melancholy 
remains  of  a  population  formerly  distin- 
guished by  their  prosperity,  their  hand- 
some figure,  and  their  moral  conduct. 

Too  much  time  may,  perhaps  in  the 
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opinion  of  some  readers,  have  been 
employed  in  stating  the  particulars  of 
the  fall  of  the  Ross-berg.  Abstracted- 
ly, however,  from  the  sympathy  which 
must  be  felt  for  the  unhappy  sufferers 
on  the  occasion,  and  their  surviving 
friends,  especially  when  you  are  on  the 
spot,  the  manner  and  progress  of  the 
catastrophe  lead  us  to  form  some  plau- 
sible conjectures  on  the  manner  and 
progress  of  other  changes  in  the  surface 
of  our  globe.  That  such  changes  have 
taken  place  we  may  every  day  be  con- 
vinced ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  we  have 
opportunities  of  following  their  course, 
much  less  of  tracing  the  operation  of 
their  causes.  Similar  accidents  are  not 
unfrequent  in  Switzerland  :  but  in  as 
far  as  my  observation  or  information 
go,  they  have  always  taken  place  in 
mountains  of  secondary  ortertiary  form- 
ation, the  strata  of  which  are  inclined 
outwards,  and  are,  at  the  same  time, 
separated  by  substances  susceptible  of 
decomposition,  or  dissolution  by  water, 
from  rain,  or  melted  snow.  Of  this  a 
remarkable  example  occurred  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1793,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Righi  itself.  A  num- 
ber of  crevices  and  fissures  were  ob- 
served in  the  ground,  about  one  third  of 
the  way  up  the  mountain.  At  day- 
break of  the  16th  of  July,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  side  of  the  lake,  who  during 
the  night  had  heard  a  noise  they  could 
not  explain,  observed  a  stream,  or  ra- 
ther a  plain  of  mud,  of  pretty  thick 
consistency,  of  a  brick-red  colour,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  from 
one  to  ten  fathoms  in  depth,  advancing 
down  the  slope.  Its  progress  was  so 
slow,  that  those  who  found  themselves 
in  the  line  of  its  course  had  sufficient 
time  to  remove  their  effects.  Similar 
in  its  man  ier  of  proceeding  to  the  lava 
from  a  volcano,  this  stream  of  semi- 
liquid  mud  accumulated  when  it  came 
to  any  obstacle,  until  it  rose  so  high  as 
to  pass  over  it,  or  sometimes  it  carried 
the  obstacle  along  before  it.  This 
eruption  continued  to  act  forsomedays, 
and  changed  into  a  barren  desert  what 
had  before  been  fertile  cultivated  fields  : 
but  the  industry  of  the  people  of  the 
district  has  since  effaced,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  traces  of  the  disaster. 
fhe  cause  was  evidently  the   infiltra- 


tion of  water  into  the  beds  of  clay  or 
earth  interposed  between  the  beds  of 
rock  ;  and,  the  earth  giving  way  to  the 
pressure  of  the  mountain,  four  or  five 
hundred  fathoms  of  perpendicular  ele- 
vation above  it,  made  its  way  to  the 
surface,  in  the  shape  of  fluid  mud. 

The  inn  in  Schwitz  (the  Stage)  is 
kept  by  his  excellency  the  landamann 
of  the  canton,  and  his  son,  a  young  man 
of  good  education  and  genteel  manners, 
honoured  me  so  far  as  to  attend  me  at 
supper.  My  former  landlord,  in  Glaris, 
a  verj  sensible  man,  was  a  counsellor 
of  state,  and  one  of  the  judges.  This 
is  rather  stronger  than  any  thing  of  the 
sort  in  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica. There,  indeed,  after  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  numbers  of  colonels  and 
generals  kept  inns  ;  but  never  any 
judges  of  the  supreme  courts,  nor  go- 
vernors of  states. 

The  little  canton  of  Underwalden  is 
subdivided  into  two  districts,  the  upper 
and  the  lower,  the  Oberwald  and  the 
Niderwald.  When  the  people  were 
summoned  to  accede  to  the  new  unitary 
constitution,  prepared  for  Switzerland  in 
Paris,  the  Niderwaldians,  persuaded 
that  their  religion  as  well  as  their  inde- 
pendence was  struck  at,  resolved  to 
resist  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  their 
own  countrymen,  or  the  French  to  im- 
pose upon  them  this  new  form  of  go- 
vernment. Three  priests  of  great  cre- 
dit in  the  Niderwald,  the  rector  of  Stantz 
and  his  curate,  and  a  capuchin  friar, 
Styger,  had  exalted  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they, 
one  and  all,  were  determined  to  with- 
stand their  assailants  to  the  utmost. 
They  could  reckon  but  on  two  thousand 
persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  they  had 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  voluntary 
auxiliaries  from  the  environs.  Every 
place  where  an  enemy  could  land  from 
the  lake  on  their  shores  was  fortified  by 
planting  stakes  and  cutting  down  trees. 
On  the  same  side  they  had  six  small 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  more  direct- 
ed towards  the  country.  From  the  4th 
to  the  8th  of  September,  1793,  the 
French  made  continued  attempts  to 
land  in  the  Niderwald,  under  the  cover 
of  batteries  on  the  foot  of  Mount  Pilate, 
on  the  west  shove  of  the  lake  :  but  in 
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these  attempts  they  were  as  constantly 
repulsed  with  very  great  but  unknown 
loss.  At  last,  on  the  9th,  before  day, 
they  found  means  to  penetrate  round 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  by  land  ;  and, 
with  their  field-pieces,  quickly  cleared 
the  low  country  of  all  its  defenders. 
Retiring  to  a  wooded  eminence,  half  a 
league  from  Stantz,  on  which  they  had 
at  first  mounted  two  small  guns,  the 
Niderwaldians  maintained  their  position 
for  several  hours. 

The  French,  however,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  landing  a  body  of  troops 
from  the  opposite  shore  in  thirty  large 
boats,  and  having  continued  to  pour  in 
reinforcements  round  the  bottom  of  the 
lake,  about  noon  hostilities  became  uni- 
versal, the  whole  population  defending 
themselves  with  a  courage  which  des- 
pair alone  could  excite.  Entire  families, 
men,  women,  and  children,  armed  with 
whatever  weapon  came  in  their  way, 
stood  and  fought  with  incredible  deter- 
mination until  they  were  cut  off".  Yet 
the  greater  part  of  them  effected  their 
escape  back  to  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains, leaving  about  one-fourth  part  of 
the  whole  population  on  the  field  of 
action,  among  whom  were  counted  one 
hundred  and  two  women  and  twenty- 
five  children.  Sixty-three  persons, 
women,  children,  and  old  men,  having 
taken  refuge  in  the  church  of  Stantz, 
were  there  deliberately  massacred,  to- 
gether with  the  priest  engaged  in  per- 
forming divine  service  at  the  altar.  In 
the  altar,  which  was  of  timber,  is  shown 
the  hole  made  by  the  ball,  after  it  had 
passed  through  his  body.  An  inscrip- 
tion in  an  adjoining  chapel  states,  that 
four  hundred  and  fourteen  inhabitants 
of  Stantz  (including  the  above  one  hun- 
dred and  two  women  and  twenty-five 
children)  put  to  death  on  the  horrible 
9th  of  September,  were  interred  in  the 
neighbouring  burial-ground.  Excepting 
in  Stantz,  not  one  single  house  or  cot- 
tage, to  the  number  of  nearly  six  hun- 
dred, was  left  standing,  or  unpillaged, 
over  the  whole  district ;  and  the  preser- 
vation of  that  town  was  owing  to  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  an  officer  of  rank 
in  the  French  army,  whose  name  was 
Muller,  a  native  of  Alsace,  who  pre- 
vented it  from  being  burnt  down.  A 
little  beyond  Stantz  we  passed  by  the 


chapel  of  Winkelried,  where  the  ill- 
fated  inhabitants  made  a  most  resolute 
resistance;  and  among  the  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle  were  found  eighteen  young 
girls,  who  had  fought  and  fallen  by  the 
sides  of  their  brothers.  Several  French 
officers  of  the  14th  and  44th  demi- 
brigades,  or  regiments,  exerted  them- 
selves to  their  utmost  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  butchery  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
many  were  rescued  by  their  means.- — 
But  what  must  we  think  of  the  com- 
mander of  this  army,  of  General  Schau- 
enburgh,  himself  a  native  of  Switzer- 
land as  it  has  been  said,  at  the  head  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  men,  for  such 
was  the  invading  army,  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance, who  immediately  consequent 
to  the  utter  devastation  of  the  country, 
demanded  sixty  thousand  franks,  or  two 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
from  the  remaining  wretched  people  ? 
The  country  was  an  absolute  desert, 
and  the  army  themselves,  ashamed  of 
their  conduct  now  that  their  fury  had 
evaporated,  absolutely  refused  the  prof- 
fer made  by  the  general  government  of 
Switzerland  to  advance  that  sum.  The 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  French  army 
was  never  known,  but  it  could  not  be 
less  than  three  thousand  ;  and  had  the}' 
been  repulsed  on  the  9th,  as  they  had 
been  on  the  five  preceding  days,  not  a 
man  probably  could  have  been  left  to 
tell  their  tale.  For  the  whole  surround- 
ing people,  those  who  had  not  submit- 
ted to  their  yoke,  animated  as  by  one 
spirit  of  indignation,  were  concerting 
measures  for  their  destruction. 

From  all  quarters  of  Switzerland, 
from  Germany,  and  even  from  Great 
Britain,  ample  contributions  were  for- 
warded for  the  service  of  the  unhappy 
surviving  people  of  the  lower  district  of 
Unterwalden.  Without  that  assistance 
they  must  have  perished  for  want  in  the 
approaching  winter.  Even  Schauen- 
burgh  himself  supplied  them  with  twelve 
hundred  rastions  of  provisions,  daily, 
for  some  time.  Pestalozzi,  of  whom  T 
made  honourable  mention,  when  des- 
cribing his  institution  for  the  education 
of  youth  in  Iverdun,  in  this  season  of 
destitution  and  disaster,  appeared  as  an 
angel  of  mercy  in  Stantz.  Collecting 
together  the  helpless  orphans,  cast  on 
the  wide  world    by    the  battles  an« 
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massacres  of  September,  in  and  about 
Stantz,  to  the  number  of  eighty,  he  be- 
came a  father  to  them  and  devoted  him- 
self to  their  instruction. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Yungfrau  is 
an  inaccessible  projection  of  rock, 
where,  as  the  story  runs,  the  tyrant  of 
the  air,  the  formidable  lammorgeyer, 
once  placed  himself,  to  tear  and  devour 
at  his  ease  an  infant  he  had  carried  off 
from  a  village  in  the  valley  of  Lauter- 
brunnen.  For  a  long  time  afterwards 
the  unhappy  parents  had  before  their 
eyes,  suspended  from  the  rock,  the  red 
garments  worn  by  their  ill-fated  child. 

On  the  border  of  the  lake  of  Con- 
stance is  the  castle  of  Chillon,  an  edifice 
more  to  be  noticed  for  its  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  surrounding 
country  than  for  its  structure.  It  is  a 
clumsy  building,  erected  six  centuries 
ago,  by  the  famous  Peter  of  Savoy,  sur- 
named  the  little  Charlemagne.  The 
castle  seems  to  rise  immediately  out  of 
the  water,  being  built  on  a  low  rock, 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  lake,  so 
close  to  the  bank  as  to  be  connected 
with  it  by  a  wooden  platform.  One  of 
the  few  now  useless  soldiers  composing 
the  garrison,  conducted  us  into  what  is 
called  the  prison -under-the-lake,  a  very 
logeable  apartment,  full  forty  feet  in 
length,  by  sixteen  in  breadth  and  height. 
A  number  of  small  apertures  in  the 
thick  walls  of  the  castle  admit  air  and 
light,  and  at  times  a  few  rays  of  the  sun  ; 
hence  it  is  only  by  a  poetical  figure  that 
the  prison  can  be  said  to  be  under  the 
lake.  One  of  the  pillars  which  sup- 
port the  vault  still  retains  a  piece  of 
a  chain,  and  the  rocky  floor  seems  to 
be  worn  by  the  feet  of  the  unfortunate 
prisoner  attached  to  it.  This  prisoner 
was  Bonnivard,  formerly  prior  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Victor,  in  Geneva,  con- 
fined for  six  years  and  a  half  by  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  for  the  active  part  he 
took  in  promoting  the  reformation  in 
religion,  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
town  from  his  usurpation  and  oppres- 
sion. 

Down  the  valley  of  Bagne  rushes  the 
furious  Drance,  from  the  glacier  of  Cher- 
montane,  one  of  the  issues  of  the  vast 
range  of  ice  and  snow  extending  for 
orty  leagues  from  Mont  Blanc  to  the 
prings  of  tilt?  Rhone.      The   torrent, 


almost  dry  in  winter,  swells  up  in  spring 
by  the  melting  of  the  ice  and  snow. 
This  not  having  happened  as  usual,  the 
inhabitants,  apprehending  something 
extraordinary,  traced  the  torrent  to- 
wards its  source,  and  found  that  the 
escape  of  the  waters  was  interrupted  by 
the  fall  of  a  prodigious  mass  of  ice  from 
a  collateral  glacier.  Behind  this  ram- 
part the  water  had  formed  a  lake,  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length  by  a  furlong  in 
breadth,and  from  thirty  to  forty  fathoms 
in  depth,  at  the  lowerend.  That  this 
mound  of  ice  would  sooner  or  later  give 
way  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  above 
it,  and  that  the  valley  below  would  be 
utterly  laid  waste  by  the  ravages  of  the 
torrent  thus  accumulated  was  certain. 
People  were,  therefore,  instantly  em- 
ployed to  cut  a  tunnel  through  the 
mound,  beginning  high  enough  above 
the  surface  of  the  lake  to  allow  the 
work  to  be  finished  before  the  water 
should  rise  to  the  entrance.  This  ope- 
ration accordingly  answered  the  intend- 
ed purpose  for  some  days  ;  but  at  last 
masses  of  the  mound  itself  being  under- 
mined by  the  water  announced  to  the 
conductor  of  the  works,  by  the  loud 
noise  of  their  separation  and  fall,  that 
some  great  catastrophe  was  about  to 
take  place.  Messengers  were  accord- 
ingly sent  down  the  valley  to  warn  the 
inhabitants  of  their  imminent  danger. 
At  last,  at  half-an-hour  after  four  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  l6th  of  June,  1818,  a 
horrible  crash  proclaimed  the  bursting 
of  the  icy  mound.  The  water  gushed 
down  with  incredible  fury.  The  tor- 
rent, heaped  up  to  a  depth  of  100  feet 
rushed  forward  the  first  six  leagues  in 
the  short  space  of  forty  minutes,  not- 
withstanding the  interruption  it  re- 
ceived in  the  narrow  gorges  of  the 
valley.  In  this  distance  it  swept  away 
130  chalets,  a  whole  wood,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  rocks,  stones  and 
soil. 

Opposite  to  Bagne,  which  gives 
name  to  the  valley,  the  torrent  pushed 
before  it  a  moving  hill  of  rubbish,  ice, 
trees,  &c.  not  less  than  300  feet  in 
height,  from  which  proceeded  a  black 
thick  vapour,  like  the  smoke  of  a  great 
fire.  An  English  traveller  was  on  his 
return,  with  some  friends  and  guides, 
from  a  visit  to  the  tunnel  in  the  mound 
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of  ice.  Looking  back  by  accident  he 
perceived  the  body  of  materials  in  mo- 
tion, and  all  quitting  their  mules  madea 
every  possible  effort  to  ascend  the 
heights  where  they  happily  escaped  its 
ravages.  From  Bagne  the  destructive 
mass  reached  Martigny,  a  distance  of 
four  leagues,  in  fifty  minutes  ;  sweep- 
ing before  it  thirty-four  houses,  eight 
mills,ninety-five  barns :  but,  fortunately, 
the  inhabitants  had  been  warned  and 
had  removed  their  cattle,  of  which  a 
few  only  and  nine  persons  were  lost. 
One  village  on  the  bottom  was  preserv- 
ed untouched  by  the  projection  of  a 
large  rock,  by  which  the  flood  was  turn- 
ed off,  and  shot  past  as  in  a  solid  mass, 
elevated  much  higher  than  the  roofs  of 
the  houses.  The  greater  part  of  the 
stones  and  rubbish  were  deposited,  by 
the  slackening  of  the  torrent,  before  it 


reached  Martigny  ;  entirely  ruining 
many  fertile  plains  and  meadows.  At 
that  town  it  took  different  courses  to  the 
Rhone  ;  still  about  eighty  houses  were 
wholly  carried  away,  and  many  others 
damaged  ;  the  streets  were  choked  up 
by  trees,  stones  and  earth  ;  and  on- 
ly thirty-five  persons  lost  their  lives,  the 
others  making  their  escape  to  the  hills 
nearly  a  mile  off. 

Thus,  in  its  course,  gradually  retard- 
ed as  it  descended  to  the  plains,  the  fu- 
rious mass  travelled  above  eighteen 
long  Swiss  leagues  in  six  hours  and  a 
half.  A  man  of  Martigny,  ninety-two 
years  of  age,  saved  himself  by  mount- 
ing a  knoll,  and  supporting  himself  by 
a  tree  until  the  destructive  torrent 
which  had  just  reached  the  summit  had 
subsided. 


ISADORE. 


"IN  the  church-yard  of  *  *  *  *  there 
is  a  grave  covered  with  a  plain  slab 
of  white  marble,  with  no  other  inscrip- 
tion than  "  Isadore  d'Ereillo,  aged 
nineteen."  These  few  words  speak 
histories  to  the  heart ;  they  tell  of  a 
beautiful  flower  withered,  far  from  its 
accustomed  soil,  in  the  spring-day  of 
its  blossom  ;  they  tell  the  fate  of  a  young 
and  unhappy  stranger,  dying  in  a  fo- 
reign country,  remote  from  every  early 
association,  her  last  moments  unsoothed 
by  affectionate  solicitude, — no  tender 
voice,  whose  lightest  sound  breathed 
happy  memories,  no  eye  of  fondness  on 
which  the  fainting  mourner  might  look 
for  sympathy — her  very  ashes  separa- 
ted from  their  native  earth. 

"  Might  I  not  fancy  myself  a  hero  of 
fiction  ?"  said  Colonel  Fitzallan,  bend- 
ing gracefully  as  he  caught  the  small 
snow  white  hand  which  had  just  arrang- 
ed his  sling;  "Fair  lady,  henceforth  I 
vow  myself  your  true  and  loyal  knight, 
and  thus  pledge  my  heart's  first  hom- 
age !"  pressing  the  yielding  fingers  gent- 
ly to  his  lips.  Alas,  thought  Isadore, 
while  those  eloquent  interpreters  of  the 
feelings,  a  blush.sigh  and  smile,  mingled 
together — he  loves  not  passionately  as 
I  love,  or  he  could  not  trifle  thus  ;  a 
light  compliment  was  never  yet  breath- 


ed by  love.  Isadore.  was  at  that  age- 
when  the  deeper  tenderness  of  woman 
first  deepens  the  gaiety  of  childhood, 
like  the  richer  tint  that  dyes  the  rose 
as  it  expands  into  summer  loveliness. 
Adored  by  her  father,  for  she  had  her 
mother's  voice  and  look  and  came  a 
sweet  remembrancer  of  his  youth's  sole- 
warm  dream  of  happiness,  of  that  love 
whose  joy  departed  ere  it  knew  one 
cloud  of  care,  or  one  sting  of  sorrow  ; 
a  word  of  anger  seemed  to  Don  Fer- 
nando a  sacrilege  against  the  dead,  and 
his  own  melancholy  constancy  gave  a 
reality  to  the  romantic  imaginings  of  his 
child.  She  now  loved  Fitzallan  with 
all  the  fervor  of  first  excited  attach- 
ment: she  had  known  him  under  cir- 
cumstances the  most  affecting,  when  the 
energies  and  softer  feelings  of  woman 
were  alike  called  forth;  when  the  proud 
and  fearless  soldier  became  dependent 
on  her  he  had  protected  ;  laid  on  the 
bed  of  sickness  ;  far  from  the  affection- 
ate hands  that  would  have  smoothed, 
the  tender  eyes  that  would  have  wept 
over  his  pillow.  Isadore  became  his 
nurse,  soothed  with  unremitting  care 
the  solitude  and  weariness  of  a  sick- 
room :  and  when  again  able  to  bear  the 
fresh  air  of  heaven,  her  arm  was  the 
support  of  her  too  interesting  patient. 
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With  Fitzallan  the  clay  of  romance  was 
over  ;  a  man  above  thirty  cannot  enter 
into  the  wild  visions  of  an  enthusiastic 
girl ;  flattered  by  the  attachment  which 
Isadore's  every  look  betrayed,  he  trifled 
with  her,  regardless  or  thoughtless  of 
the  young  and  innocent  heart  that  con- 
fided so  fearlessly.    Love  has  no  power 
to   look    forward — the   delicious  con- 
sciousness of  the  present,  a  faint  but 
delightful  shadow  of  the  past,  form   its 
eternity  ;  the  possibility  of  separation 
never  entered  the  mind  of  his  Spanish 
love,  till  Fitzallan's  instant  return  to 
England    became    necessary.       They 
parted  with  all  those  gentle  vows  which 
arc  such  sweet  anchors  for  hope  to  rest 
on  in  absence — but  alas  such  frail  ones. 
For  a  time   her   English  lover  wrote 
very  regularly.   That  philosopher  knew 
the  human  heart  who  said,  "  I  would 
separate  from  my  mistress  for  the  sake 
of  writing  to  her."      A  word,  a  look, 
may  be  forgotten  ;  but  a  letter  is  a  last- 
ing memorial  of  affection.     The  cor- 
respondence soon  slackened  on  his  part. 
Isadore,  tending  the  last  moments  of  a 
beloved  parent,  had   not   one  thought 
for  self;   but  when    that  father's  eves 
were  closed,  and  her  tears  had  fallen  on 
the  grave  of  the  companion  of  her  in- 
fancy, the  orphan  looked  round  for  com- 
fort, for   consolation,  and   felt,  for  the 
first  time,  her  loneliness  and  the  sick- 
ness of  hope  deferred.     Fear  succeeded 
expectation  ;   fear,  not  for  his  fidelity 
but  his  safety  :  was  he  again  laid  on  the 
bed  of  sickness,  and  Isadore  far  away  ? 
— She  dwelt  on  this  idea  till  it  became 
a  present  reality  ;  suspense  was  agony  : 
at  length  she  resolved  on  visiting  Eng- 
land.     She   sailed,  and  after  a   quick 
voyage,  reached  the  land  ;   a  wanderer 
seeking  for  happiness,  which,  like  the 
shadow  thrown  by  the  lily  on  the  wa- 
ter,  still  eludes  the  grasp.     It  was  not 
thus  in  the  groves  of  Arragon  she  looked 
forward  to  the   British  shore  ;  it  was 
then  the  promised  home  of  a  beloved 
and   happy  bride.     The  day  after  her 
arrival   in    London,  she  drove  to  her 
agent's  (for  her  father  during  the  trou- 
bles in  Spain,  had  secured  some  proper- 
ty in  the  English  funds,)  hoping  from 
him   to  gain   some   intelligence  of  the 
Colonel.  Passing  through  a  very  crowd- 
ed street,  her  coach  becoming  entangled 


in  the  press,  occasioned  a  short  stop- 
page. Gazing  round  in  that  mood, 
when,  anxious  to  escape  the  impressions 
within,  the  eye  involuntarily  seeks  for 
others  without,  her  attention  became 
attracted  to  an  elegant  equipage.  Could 
she  be  mistaken  1 — never  in  that  form 
— it  was  surely  Fitzallan  !  Well  she 
remembered  that  graceful  bend,  that  air 
of  protection  with  which  he  supported 
his  companion.  The  agitated  Spaniard 
just  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  slight  and 
delicate  figure,  of  eyes  blue  as  a  spring 
sky,  of  a  cheek  of  sunset ;  and,  ere  her 
surprise  allowed  the  power  of  move- 
ment, the  carriage  was  out  of  sight. 
Her  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  alight, 
being  only  attributed  to  fear,  were  anj 
swered  by  assurances  that  she  was  safe. 
Gradually  becoming  more  composed, 
she  bade  the  coachman  inquire  who 
lived  in  the  house  opposite — it  was  the 
nameshe  longed  to  hear — Colonel  Fitz- 
allan. She  returned  home,  and  with  a 
tremulous  hand  traced  a  tew  lines,  tel- 
ling him  how  she  had  wept  his  silence, 
and  entreating  him  to  come  and  say  she 
was  still  his  own  Isadore.  The  even- 
ing passed  drearily  away  ;  every  step 
made  the  colour  flush  her  cheek  ;  but 
he  came  not.  Was  he  indispensably 
engaged  ?  Had  he  not  received  her 
note  ? — any  supposition  but  intentional 
delay.  The  next  morning,  the  same 
fervid  anxiety  oppressed  her  :  at  length 
she  heard  the  door  open,  and,  springing 
to  the  window  she  caught  sight  of  a 
military  man — she  heard  his  step  on  the 
stairs,  a  gentleman  entered,  but  it  was 
not  Fitzallan  !  Too  soon  she  learnt 
his  mission  ;  he  whom  she  had  so  loved, 
so  trusted,  had  wedded  another — the 
lady  she  saw  the  day  before  was  his 
wife  ;  and  unwilling  to  meet  her  him- 
self, he  had  charged  a  friend  to  com- 
municate the  fatal  intelligence.  Ed- 
ward JB***  gazed  with  enthusiastic 
admiration  on  the  beautiful  creature, 
whose  pale  lip,  and  scalding  tears, 
which  forced  their  way  through  the  long 
dark  eyelashes,  belied  the  firmness  her 
woman's  pride  taught  her  to  assume. 
Shame,  deep  shame,  thought  he,  on  the 
cold,  the  mercenary  spirit  which  could 
thus  turn  the  warm  feelings  of  a  fond 
and  trusting  girl  into  poisoned  arrows, 
could  thus  embitter  the  first  sweet  flow 


Isadore. 
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©f  affection. — He  took  her  hand  in  si- 
lence— he  felt  that  consolation  in  a  case 
of  this  kind  was  but  mockery.      They 
parted,  the  one  to  despair  over  the  ex- 
pired embers,  the  other  to    nurse  the 
first  sparkles  of  hope.    The  next  morn- 
ing, scarcely  aware  what  he  was  doing, 
or  of  the  motive  which  actuated   him 
(for  who  seeks  to  analyze  love's  earliest 
sensations  ?)  Edward  sought  the  abode 
of  the  interesting  stranger.     He  found 
with  her  Colonel  Fitzallan's  solicitor ; 
that  gentleman,  suspicious  of  the  warm 
feeling  evinced  by  his  friend  for  the  fair 
Spaniard,  had  employed  a  professional 
man  ;  for  he  was  well  aware  that  the 
letters  he  had  written  would  give  Isa- 
dore  strong  claims  upon  him.      He  ar- 
rived at  the  moment   when   she  first 
comprehended  that  her  lover's  reason 
for  wishing  his  letters  restored,  origina- 
ted in  his  fear  of  a  legal  use  being  made 
of  them.      Her  dark  eyes  flashed  fire, 
her  cheek    burnt    with   emotion,   her 
heart-beat  became  audible,  as  she  hasti- 
ly caught  the   letters,  and  threw  them 
into  the  flames.    u  You  have  performed 
your  mission,"  exclaimed  she  ;  u  leave 
the  room   instantly."      Her  force  was 
now  exhausted,  she  sank   back  on  the 
sofa.     The  tender  assiduities  of  Ed- 
ward at  length  restored  her  to  some  de- 
gree of  composure.      It  was  luxury  to 
have  her  feelings  entered  into ;  to  share 
sorrow  is  to  soothe  it.     She  told  him  of 
hopes  blighted  forever,  of  wounded  af- 
fection ;  of  the  heart  sickness  which 
had  paled   her  cheek,  and  worn  to   a 
shadow  her  once  symmetrical  form.  She 
had  in  her  hand  a  few  withered  leaves. 
"  It  is,"  said  she  "  the  image  of  my 
fate  ;  this  rose  fell  from  my  hair  one 
evening ;    Fitzallan   placed   it  in   his 
bosom  ;  by  moonlight  I  found  it  thrown 
aside,  it  was  faded,  but  to   me  it   was 
precious   from   even    that   momentary 
caress  ;  I  have  to  this  day  cherished  it. 
Are  not  our  destinies  told  by  this  flow- 


er ?  His  was  the  bloom,  the  sweetnf  ss 
of  love  ;  my   part  was  the  dead   and 
scentless  leaves."       Edward  now  be- 
came her   constant  companion  ;    she 
found  in  him  a  kind  and  affectionate 
brother.     At  length  he  spoke  of  love. 
Isadore  replied  by  throwing  back  her 
long  dark  hair  with  a  hand  whose  daz- 
zling whiteness  was  all  that  remained  of 
its   former  beauty,  and   bade  him  look 
on  her  pale  and  faded  countenance,  and 
there  seek  his  answer.      "  Yes,  I  shall 
wed,  but  my  bridal  wreath  will  be  cy- 
press, my  bed  the  grave,  my  spouse  the 
hungry  worm  !"  Edicard  gazed  on  her 
face,  and  read  conviction  ;   but  still  his 
heart  clung  to  her  with  all  the  devoted- 
ness  of  love,  which  hopes  even  in  de- 
spair, and,   amid  the  wreck  of  every 
promise  of  happiness,  grasps  even  at 
the  unstable  wave.      One  evening  she 
leaned  by  a  window,  gazing  fixedly  on 
the  glowing  sky  of  a  summer  sunset  : 
the  rich  colour  of  her  cheek,  which  re- 
flected the  carnation  of  the  west,  the  in- 
tense light  of  her  soft  but  radiant  black 
eyes,  excited  almost  hope  :   could  the 
hand  of  death  be  on  what  was  so  beau- 
tiful ?   For  the  first  time  she  asked  for 
her  lute ;  hitherto,  she  had  shrunk  from 
the  sound  of  music  ;    Fitzallan  had 
loved  it  ;  to  her  it  was  the  knell  of  de- 
parted love.  She  waked  a  few  wild  and 
melancholy  notes.      "  These  sounds," 
sighed  she,  "  are  to   me  fraught  with 
tender  recollections  ;  it  is  the  vesper 
hymn  of  my  own  country."    She  ming- 
led her  voice  with  the  tones,  so  faint,  so 
sad,  but  so  sweet,  it  was  like  the  song 
of  a  spirit  as  the  concluding  murmur 
died  away.     She  sunk  back  exhausted ; 
Edward  for  a  while  supported  her  head 
on    his  shoulder ;  at  length   he  parted 
the  thick  curls  from  off  her   face,  and 
timidly  pressed   her  lips  ; — he  started 
from  their   thrilling  touch — it  was  his 
last  kiss — Isadore  had  expired  in  hrs 
arms  ! 


I  will  wreathe  a  bower — a  fairy  bower, 
Of  greenest  thoughts — I  will  wreathe  it 
well, 

And  deck  it  with  feelings  all  in  flower  ; 
And  thither  my  love  shall  wend  and  dwell 

Oh  !  she  shall  live  in  that  hallow 'd  spot, 

By  the  cold  and  common  world  forgot. 


SONG. 

From  the  new  Operatic  Drama  of  Gil  Bias. 

There  life  shall  be  like  one  summer  hour  ; 

Not  a  bud  shall  drop,  nor  a  leaf  depart  , 
JVo  wandering  airs  can  destroy  the  bower 

That  glows  with  the  roses  of  the  heart. 
Oh  she  shall  live  in  that  hallow'd  spot, 
By  the  cold  and  common  world  forgwt, 

24      ATHENE  TIM  VOl..  12. 
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(Recreative  Magazine.) 


LONG    MEG    AND    HER   DAUGHTERS. 


\  S  there  is  something  remarkable 
"^*"  or  out  of  the   way   in  this  family 
of  heavy   stone,   we  present  it  to  the 
reader.        This     venerable    Druidical 
monument,  which  is  by  the  country- 
people    called    Long    Meg    and   her 
Daughters,  stands  near  Little  Salkeld, 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland.     It  con- 
sists of  67  massy   stones,  of  different 
sorts  and  sizes,   ranged    in   a  circle  of 
nearly   120   paces  diameter;  some  of 
these  stones  are    granite,  some  blue 
and  grey  lime-stone,  and  others  flint; 
many  of  them  are  ten  feet  high,  and 
fifteen    or  sixteen   in   circumference : 
these  are  called  Long  Meg's  daughters. 
On  the   southern   side   of  this  circle, 
about  seventeen   or  eighteen  paces  out 
of  the   line,  stands    the  stone    called 
Long   Meg,   which   is  of  that  kind  of 
red  stone  found  about  Penrith.      It  is 
so  placed,  that  each  of  its  angles  faces 
one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pass ;    it  measures   upwards  of  eigh- 
teen feet  in   height,  and   fifteen  feet  in 
girth  ;    it   weighs   about  sixteen   tons 
and  a  half.     In  the   part  of  the  circle 
the  most  contiguous,  four  large  stones 
are  placed  in  a  square  form,  as  if  they 
had  been  intended  to  support  an  altar ; 
and  towards  the  east,  west,  and  north, 
two  large   stories  stand  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  each  other  than  any  of  the 
rest,  seemingly  to  form  the  entrances 
into  a  circle.     It  is  remarkable  that  no 
stone-quarry  is  to  be  found  hereabouts. 
The  appearance  of  this  circle  is  much 
hurt  by  a   stone  wall   built  across  it, 
that  cuts  off  a    considerable   segment, 
which  stands  in  the  road.     The  same 
ridiculous  story  is  told  of  these  stones, 
as  of  those  at  Stone-henge,  s.  e.  that  it 
is  impossible  to  count  them,  and  that 
many  persons  who  have  made  the  trial, 
could  never  find  them  amount  twice  to 
the  same  number.      It  is  added,  that 
this    was     a    holy   place,   and     that 
Long  Meg  and  her   daughters  were  a 
company  of  witches  transformed  into 
stones,  on  the  prayers  of  some  saint, 
for  venturing  to  prophane  it ;  but  when 


and  by  whom,  the  story  does  not  say. 
Thus    has  tradition     obscurely,    and 
clogged  with  fable,  handed  down  the 
destination  of  this  spot,  accompanied 
with  some  of  that  veneration  in  which 
it  was  once  undoubtedly  held,  though 
not  sufficiently  to  protect  its  remains 
from  the  depredations  of  avarice  ;    the 
inclosure  and  cultivation  of  the  ground 
bidding  fair  to  destroy  them.     These 
stones  are  mentioned  by  Camden,  who 
was  either  misinformed  as  to  their  num- 
ber, or  misreckoned  ;    unless,  which 
seems    improbable,    some  have  been 
taken  away.       "  At  Little    Salkeld, 
(says  he)  there   is  a  circle  of  stones 
seventy-seven  in  number,  each  ten  feet 
high ;  and  before  these,  at  the  entrance, 
is  a  single    one  by  itself,  fifteen  feet 
high.     This  the  common  people  call 
Long  Meg,  and   the  rest   her  Daugh- 
ters;   and   within  the  circle,  are  two 
heaps  of  stones,  under  which  they  say 
there  are  dead  bodies  buried  ;    and  in- 
deed it  is  probable  enough   that  this 
has  been  a  monument  erected  in  mem- 
ory of  some  victory."     The  history  of 
the  British   Druidical  Antiquities  hav- 
ing been  thoroughly  investigated,  since 
Camden's  time,  these  circles  are  now 
universally  agreed  to  have  been  tem- 
ples and  places  of  judgment,  and  not 
sepulchral    monuments.      Indeed   his 
editor  has,  in  some  measure,  rectified 
his  mistake,  by  the  following  addition  : 
"  But,  as  to  the  heaps  in  the  middle, 
they  are  no  part  of  the  monument,  but 
have  been   gathered  off  the  ploughed 
lands    abjoining ;    and    (as   in  many 
others  parts  of  the  county)  thrown  up 
here  in  a  waste  corner  of  the  field  ; 
and  as  to  the  occasion  of  it,  both  this, 
and  the  Rolrick  stones  in  Oxfordshire, 
are  supposed  by  many,  to  have  been 
monuments  erected  at  the  solemn  in- 
vestiture of  some  Danish   King,  and 
of  the    same  kind  as  the  Kingstolen, 
in  Denmark,  and  Moresteen,  in  Swe- 
den ;  concerning  which,  several  large 
discourses  have  been  written." 
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EARLY    RISING   RECOMMENDED. 


(Literary  Gazette.) 


A  SMALL  six-penny  tract,  entitled, 
°^"  "  Early  Rising  recommended," 
has  lately  appeared  in  the  booksellers' 
windows,  and  seems  calculated  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  young  people,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  interesting  title 
page,  but  by  reason  also  of  the  mode- 
rate price  at  which  it  may  be  procured. 
We  were  induced  to  purchase  it  because 
its  exterior  binding,  decorated  with 
Latin  quotations,  sanctioned  the  idea 
that  it  was  the  choice  mor^eau  of  a 
classic  pen,  and  because  it  bore  the 
name  of  a  minister  officiating  in  a  re- 
spectable part  of  the  suburbs. 

The  author,  before  entering  on  the 
subject  of  his  tract,  introduces  his 
reader  to  one  of  his  particular  friends, 
unto  whom  he  dedicates  it  in  these  very 
handsome  terms : — "To  Samuel  Hoare, 
Sen.  Esq.  (himself  an  early  riser,)  whose 
enlightened  mind,  benevolent  disposi- 
tion, and  practical  character,  render  him 
so  bright  an  ornament  in  society,  and 
so  great  a  blessing  to  the  poor  of  Hamp- 
stead,  this  Tract,  with  the  most  affec- 
tionate esteem  and  the  sincerest  grati- 
tude, is  inscribed  by  its  author." 

After  bestowing  so  fine  an  eulogy 
and  such  strong  assurances  of  affection 
and  esteem,  Mr.  Snelgar  has  no  doubt 
secured  to  himself  a  patron  and  not  un- 
likely a  dedication  fee  :  and  he  has 
done  this  apparently  on  easy  terms,  at 
the  expense  simply  of  a  few  words. 

-    -    -    ut  pueris  olim  dant  crustula  blandi 
Doctores.    -    -    -    - 

Our  author  then  enters  on  his  subject 
with  great  circumstantiality  as  to  time, 
place,  &c.  It  appears  that  on  Friday 
morning  the  7th  of  July  last,  as  he  was 
walking  on  Hampstead  Heath,  shortly 
after  three  o'clock,  a  practice  which  he 
had  continued  through  the  whole  of  the 
(then)  present  warm  and  sultry  weath- 
er, the  highly  captivating  charms  of 
the  surrounding  scenery  impressively 
brought  to  his  recollection  the  words  of 
King  David,  who  said,  "  O  God,  thou 
art  my  God,  early  will  1  seek  thee." 

On  reading  this  introduction  we  al- 
most doubted  whether  it  was  seriously 
intended  to  inculcate  the  practice  of 
turning  out  at  the  very  early  hour  of 


three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which  it 
seems  this  ambulatory  gentleman  was 
in  the  habit  of  doing ;  and  we  reflected, 
that  however  prudent  it  might  be  to  act 
upon  the  old  adage,  "  diluculo  surgere 
saluberrinura  est;"  or,  in  plain  English, 
"  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  to  be 
both  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise  ;"  yet 
that  such  a  course  as  that  adopted  by 
the  author  would  be  likely  to  render  us 
wholly  incapable  of  enjoying  the  beau- 
ties of  the  rising  morn,  and  might  lead 
our  sane  and  sober  friends  to  feel  some 
degree  of  alarm  on  our  account ;  and 
our  enemies  to  suspect  that  such  unsea- 
sonable rambles  were  undertaken  for 
no  good  purpose.  We  were,  however, 
presently  reconciled,  by  a  perspicuous 
note,  wherein  it  is  said,  "  The  author  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  approving  so 
early  an  hour  as  a  general  rule :  there  is 
(says  he)  a  happy  medium  to  be  exem- 
plified in  tins."  But  without  inform- 
ing us,  as  he  should  have  done,  wherein 
consists  that  happy  medium  "  to  be  ex- 
emplified in  this,"  he  diverges  from  the 
point,  and  significantly  tells  us,  "  it 
should  be  observed  in  every  thing  else.'' 
We  participate  with  the  author  most 
sincerely  in  all  the  lively  emotions  which 
are  produced  by  beholding  a  lovely 
landscape,  and  though  the  impression 
might  not  exactly  have  brought  to  our 
recollection  the  words  of  King  David, 
as  quoted  by  the  author,  yet  we  should 
probably  have  been  led  to  dwell  with 
devotion  and  ecstacy  on  other  parts  of 
the  divine  psalmist  not  less  adapted  to 
the  occasion.  At  any  rate  we  applaud 
the  disposition  and  frame  of  mind  with 
which  Mr.  Snelgar  sets  out  on  his  walk, 
and  we  crave  leave  to  attend  him  across 
the  heath,  in  the  hope  that  we  shall  de- 
rive some  improvement  and  pleasure. 
If  Samuel  Hoare,  Sen.  Esq.  (himself  an 
early  riser)  to  whom  we  have  been  al- 
ready introduced,  will  condescend  to 
keep  us  company,  we  shall  then  be 
well  assorted,  and  may  all  go  hand  in 
hand,  author,  patron,  and  reviewer. 

-    •    -    -    auimse  quales  neque  candidiores 
Terra  tulit.    -    -    -    - 

Mr.  Sneglar  proceeds  to  deliver  him- 
self in  these  glowing  sentences  : — 
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"  The  mild  but  brilliant  glories  of  the 
morning  sun  ;  the  refreshing  breezes  of  the 
early  morn  giving  fragrance  to  the  new 
made  hay,  and  the  beautiful  foliage  of  the 
trees  ;  the  chirping  of  the  birds,  the  crow- 
ing of  chanticleer,  and  the  well  known  voice 
of  the  cuckoo,  the  first  movement  of  the  la- 
bourer to  his  daily  task  ;  the  cawing  of  the 
rooks,  and  the  indistinct  noise  of  distant 
vehicles  approaching  or  receding  from  the 
metropolis  ;  the  sporting  fish  in  the  pond  ; 
the  mower  whetting  his  scythe,  and  the 
widely  extended  landscape  ;  the  tender 
chickens  with  their  delighted  mothers  ;  the 
grazing  of  the  cattle,  and  the  braying  of  the 
ass  ;  united  with  a  thousand  other  pleasing 
associations,  gave  to  the  whole  a  peculiar 
and  an  inexpressible  interest." 

Our  readers  will  be  delighted  with 
the  novel  idea  of  the  breeze  giving  or 
imparting  fragrance  to  hay  and  foliage  : 
they  will  also  be  amused  with  the  ob- 
jects which  have  been  thus  assembled 
to  promote  a  lively  description,  and  to 
make  the  same  truly  inspiring. — He 
tells  us  of  the  chirping  of  birds  (not  the 
singing,  for  the  sweet  notes  of  the  sky- 
lark as  he  soared  upward  would  not 
have  been  audible) — the  crowing  of 
cocks — the  monotonous  moan  of  the 
cuckoo — the  first  movement  of  the  la- 
bourer— the  cawing  of  rooks — the  rum- 
bling of  cart-wheels  (and  perhaps  of 
the  labourer's  bowels) — the  cackling  of 
poultry,  and  (good  Mr.  Samuel  Hoare, 
Sen  restrain  your  laughter)  last  though 
not  least  the  braying  of  jack-asses  !  ! 

Was  ever  such  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt made  at  description  !  Yet  in  the 
author's  own  mind,  all  these  things 
"  united  with  a  thousand  other  pleasing 
sensations,  gave  to  the  whole  a  pecu- 
liar and  inexpressible  interest." — This 
interest  will  of  course  assume  a  com- 
pound ratio  as  the  minister  gets  warm- 
ed by  the  subject  and  the  sun-beams 
that  inspire  it. 

"  Each  gives  each  a  double  charm." 

Mr.  Snelgar  proceeds  : — 

"  Such  an  assemblage  of  diversified  ob- 
jects presented  one  of  the  finest  subjects  for 
contemplation  ;  and  /  should  have  been 
gratified,  had  a  painter  been  present  to 
place  on  canvass  what  I  noted  with  a  pencil." 

Mr.  Snelgar  declares,  "  Such  a  sight, 
take  it  altogether,  I  never  saw  before." 
A  strong  proof  this,  that  Mr.  Snelgar 
is  a  sort  of  sleep  walker,  and  leaves  his 
apartment  and  wanders  abroad  before 
his  eves  arc  open,  or  his  sensibilities  a- 


wakened — for  at  the  outset  he  assured 
us  that  he  had  been  in  the  practice  of 
continually  walking  on  Hampstead 
Heath  shortly  after  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Yet  such  a  sight  he  never 
saw  before !  Why,  will  Mr.  Snelgar 
have  the  goodness  to  inform  us, 
whether  the  same  chirping,  crowing, 
cawing,  and  braying,  are  not  to  be 
heard  every  morning  throughout  the 
year  on  Hampstead  Heath  ?  Whether 
the  same  lovely  landscape  does  not  pre- 
sent itself,  the  same  fragrance  breathe, 
the  same  foliage  wave,  every  morning 
throughout  the  vernal  season  ?  If  he 
answpr  in  the  affirmative,  then  we  en- 
quire how  was  it  that,  so  frequently  as 
Mr.  Snelgar  had  taken  these  morning 
walks,  he  never  before  bore  testimony 
to  these  rural  sights  and  sounds  ? 

In  a  more  animated  strain  the  minis- 
ter of  Hampstead  Chapel  proceeds ;  for 
at  present  we  have  not  gone  beyond 
the  fish-pond  and  the  rookery. — If 
such  interesting  objects  as  these  did  not 
on  that  auspicious  morn  escape  his  eyes, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  great  luminary 
then  rising  in  glorious  majesty  should 
fail  to  excite  corresponding  sentiments. 
He  accordingly  tells  us,  "  the  sun  ap- 
peared the  animating  and  sovereign 
power  of  the  whole."  And  in  order  to 
convince  us  that  the  blaze  and  magnifi- 
cence of  that  refulgent  orb  of  day  im- 
pressed his  imagination  with  no  mean 
sense  and  conviction  of  its  transcend- 
ant  and  incomparable  light  and  lustre, 
he  contrasts  it  with  what — to  what  shall 
ths  sun,  the  god  of  day,  be  likened  ? — 
The  writer  no  doubt  puzzled  his  poor 
intellects  a  long  time  for  something  to 
the  purpose,  and  at  length  breaks  forth 
— "  No  gem,  nojeivel,  no  diamond,  no 
star,  ever  presented  equal  lustre,  with 
his  smiling  face,  through  the  variegated 
shades  and  lofty  trees  of  Caen  Wood. 
He  had  scattered  the  darkness  of  the 
previous  night ;  and  he  shone  in  all 
the  mildness  of  unclouded  grandeur 
and  undisturbed  serenity."  This  is  a 
description  of  moon-light  rather  than  of 
sun-rising ;  but  if  Mr.  Snelgar  had 
stopped  here  and  allowed  us  to  enjoy 
our  sport,  or  rather  the  sport  he  has 
made  for  us,  while  he  amused  himself 
at  bo  with  the  sun-beams  peeping 
through  the  woody  enclosures  of  Caen, 
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it  might  have  been  as  well ;  but  he  still 
perseveres  and  now  proceeds  to  treat 
his  subject  logically.  He  proposes  to 
show  the  pleasure,  the  design,  and  ad- 
vantages of  early  rising. 

First,  as  to  the  pleasure.  He  assures 
us  it  is  refreshing  to  the  body,  promotes 
the  vigour  of  the  constitution,  and  pre- 
vents diseases. — That  the  blooming 
countenances  of  country  people  being 
compared  with  the  pale  and  languishing 
ones  of  Londoners,  will  "  confirm  the 
principle  of  his  argument  and  establish 
it  beyond  controversy  ;"  viz.  "  That 
there  is  a  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed  in  ear- 
ly rising." 

After  telling  us  with  much  gravity 
that  the  mind  and  body  exercise  over 
each  other  reciprocal  influence,  or  in 
his  own  chosen  words,  that  there  ex- 
ists between  them  a  very  close  connex- 
ion and  a  very  powerful  alliance,"  he 
asserts  (for  it  is  mere  assertion)  that, 
"  The  shepherd  of  Bethlehem  was  an 
early  riser  :  and  in  these  remarkable 
characters  did  the  prophet  Samuel  de- 
lineate his  appearance,  '  Now  he  was 
ruddy  and  withal  of  a  beautiful  counte- 
nance and  goodly  to  look  to.' — Such 
was  the  tendency  of  his  employments  ; 
when,  with  the  rising  sun,  and  in  what 
has  been  significantly  called  i  The 
sweet  hour  of  prime,'  he,  with  a  youth- 
ful ardour  and  a  shepherd's  care,  at- 
tended his  pastoral  charge  in  the  fields 
of  Bethlehem.  The  pleasure  which  he 
felt,  on  many  occasions,  we  may  be  as- 
sured was  great  indeed,  from  the  beau- 
tiful poems  he  penned,  particularly  the 
twenty-third." 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  whence 
the  author  draws  the  inference  that 
David  was  an  early  riser.  So  far  from 
giving  our  assent,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  doubt  the  fact,  well  knowing  that 
shepherds  were  wont  to  watch  over  the 
safety  of  their  flocks  more  intently  by 
night  than  by  day ;  particularly  in 
those  early  times,  when  mankind  wan- 
dered about  the  open  country  with  their 
flocks  and  herds  ;  when  all  the  conve- 
nient enclosures  of  a  modern  farm-yard 
were  unknown  ;  and  when,  conse- 
quently, their  flocks  were  more  accessi- 
ble to  beasts  of  prey  that  went  forth  on- 
ly by  night.  St.  Luke  expressly  tells 
us   "  And  there  were  in  the  same  coan- 


try  shepherds  abiding  in  the  field  keep- 
ing watch  over  their  flock  by  night." 
And  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the 
shepherd  of  Bethlehem  fatigued  with 
the  care  of  thus  watching  by  night, 
would,  instead  of  rising,  rather  retire  to 
rest  at  the  approach  of  day.  However, 
Mr.  Snelgar  is  intent  on  making  David 
an  early  riser,  and  in  conclusion  on 
this  head  of  his  discourse,  "  recom- 
mends to  the  candid  reader  the  habit 
of  early  rising  from  his  bright  example.'* 

He  next  proceeds  to  show  the  design 
of  early  rising  :  first  "  for  purposes  of 
piety,"  which  we  heartily  approve  ; 
next,  "  because  of  the  serenity  of  the 
morning  ;"  and  next  "  on  account  of 
the  importance  of  religion." — With  re- 
gard to  the  serenity  of  the  morning  be- 
ing an  operative  cause  for  early  rising, 
we  regret,  for  Mr.  Snelgar's  sake,  that 
the  morning  of  the  7th  June  last  did 
not  come  under  this  description.  Had 
we  sallied  forth  as  he  did,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  all  the  Hampstead  bantams 
and  jack-asses  were  in  full  uproar,  as 
they  were  on  that  morning,  we  should 
not,  we  think,  have  felt  ourselves  much 
disposed  to  serious  contemplation.  In 
treating  this  head,  Mr.  Snelgar  still 
wishes  to  persuade  us  that  "  the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel"  was  an  early  riser  ; 
and  he  forces  upon  us  an  inapplicable 
quotation  of  five  lines  from  "  the  la- 
mented  but  celebrated  Cowper  ©f  fra- 
grant memory." 

We  must  now  really  forbear  in  mer- 
cy to  the  author.  He  has  attempted  t» 
deceive  his  readers  with  a  show  of  or- 
der and  arrangement  in  the  division  of 
his  subject ;  but  a  very  slight  perusal 
will  convince  them  that  the  matter 
ranged  under  the  several  heads  might 
be  shifted  and  changed  from  one  to  the 
other  without  the  least  inconveniency. 
There  is  in  fact  no  coherence  or  con- 
nexion whatsoever  of  the  parts  with  the 
whole  :  the  subject  is  not  kept  in  view  ; 
the  rules  of  grammatical  concordance 
and  composition  are  set  at  nought ;  and 
upon  the  whole  we  must  pronounce, 
however  reluctantly,  with  the  president 
of  the  college  of  authors  in  Peregrine 
Pickle,  that  "with  regard  to  sense,  we 
would  not  undertake  to  vindicate  the 
production." 
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f")N  the  west  of  theAlleghany  moun- 
tains rise  the  branches  of  the  Yough- 
iogeny  river.  The  surrounding  country 
is  fertile  and  woody,  and  presents  strong 
attractions  for  the  sportsman,  as  does 
also  the  river,  which  abounds  in  fish. 
These  were  the  principal  considerations 
which  induced  me,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  1812,  to  ramble  forth  with 
my  dog  and  gun,  amid  uninhabited  soli- 
tudes almost  unknown  to  human  foot- 
steps, and  where  nothing  is  heard  but 
the  rush  of  winds  and  the  roar  of  waters. 
On  the  second  day  after  my  departure 
from  home,  pursuing  my  amusement 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  I  chanced  to 
behold  a  small  boat,  fastened  by  a  rope 
of  twisted  grass  to  the  bank  of  the 
stream.  I  examined  it,  and  finding  it 
in  good  condition,  I  determined  to  em- 
brace the  opportunity  that  presented 
itself  of  extending  my  sport,  and  my 
fishing  tackle  was  put  in  requisition.  I 
entered  the  diminutive  vessel,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  my  four- 
footed  companion,  who,  by  his  barking, 
whining,  and  delay  in  coining  on  board, 
seemed  to  entertain  manifold  objections 
to  the  conveyance  by  water, — a  circum- 
stance which  somewhat  surprised  me. 
At  last,  however,  his  scruples  being 
overcome,  he  entered  into  the  boat,  and 
we  rowed  off. 

My  success  fully  equalled  my  expec- 
tations and  evening  overtook  me  before 
I  thought  of  desisting  from  my  employ- 
ment. But  there  were  attractions  to  a 
lover  of  nature  which  forbade  my  leav- 
ing the  element  on  which  I  was  gliding 
along.  I  have  mentioned  that  it  was 
autumn  ;  immense  masses  of  trees, 
whose  fading  leaves  hung  trembling 
from  the  branches,  ready  to  be  borne 
away  by  the  next  gust,  spread  their 
dark  brown  boundary  on  every  side. 
To  me  this  time  of  year  is  indescribably 
beautiful.  I  love  to  dwell  upon  those 
sad  and  melancholy  associations  that 
suggest  themselves  to  the  mind,  when 
nature  in  her  garb  of  decay  presents 
herself  to  the  eye  ;  it  reminds  us,  that 
human  pride,  and  human  happiness, 
like  the  perishing  things  around  us,  are 
hastening  rapidly  on  to  their  decline  ; 


that  the  spring  of  life  flies ;  that  the 
summer  of  manhood  passeth  away,  and 
that  the  autumn  of  our  existence  lingers 
but  a  moment  for  the  winter  of  death 
which  shall   close  it   for  ever.      The 
light  winds  that  blew  over  the  waters 
curled  its  surface  in  waves  that,  break- 
ing as  they  fell,  dashed  their  sparkling 
foam  in  showers  around.     The  sun  was 
sinking   behind  the  mountains  in  the 
west,  and  shone  from  amidst  the  sur- 
rounding clouds.     His  last  rays  glitter- 
ed on  the  waters,   and  tinged  with  a 
mellow  sombre  lustre  the  umbered  foli- 
age of  the  trees.      The  whole  scene 
spoke  of  peace  and  tranquillity  ;  and  I 
envy  not  the  bosom  of  that  man  who 
could  gaze  upon  it   with   one  unholy 
thought,  or  let  one  evil  feeling  intrude 
upon  his  meditations.     As  I  proceeded, 
the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  objects 
increased.      Immense  oaks  twisted  a- 
bout  their  gigantic  branches  covered 
with  moss  ;  lofty  evergreens  expanded 
their  dark  and  gloomy  tops,  and  smaller 
trees,  and  thick  shrubs,  filled  up  the 
spaces  between  the  larger  trunks,,  so  as 
to  form   an  almost  impervious  mass  of 
wood  and  foliage.     As  the  evening  ad- 
vanced, imagination  took  a  wider  range 
and  added   to  the  natural  embellish- 
ments.     The  obscure  outline  of  the 
surrounding  forests  assumed  grotesque 
forms,  and  fancy  was  busy  in  inventing 
improbabilities,  and  clothing  each  ill- 
defined  object  in  her  own  fairy  guises. 
The  blasted  and    leafless  trunk   of  a 
lightning-scathed    pine   would  assume 
the  form  of  some  hundred-headed  giant 
about  to  hurl  destruction  on  the  weaker 
fashionings  of  nature.     As  the  motion 
of  the  boat  varied  the  point  of  view, 
the  objects   would  change  their  figure, 
which  again,    from  the     same  cause, 
would  give  way  to  another,  and  another, 
and  another,  in  all  the  endless  variety 
of  lights  and  distances.  Distant  castles, 
chivalric  knights,  captive  damsels,  and 
attendants,   dwarfs    and  squires,  with 
their  concomitant     monsters,  griffins, 
dragons,   and   all  the  creations  of  ro- 
mance, were  conjured  up  by  the  fairy 
wand  of  phantasy.      On  a  sudden,  the 
moon  burst  forth  in  all  her  silvery  lustre, 
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and  the  sight  of  the  reality  effectually 
banished  all  less  substantial  visions. 
Thin  transparent  clouds,  so  light  and 
fragile  that  they  seemed  scarce  to  afford 
a  resting  place  for  the  moonbeams  that 
trembled  on  them,  glided  along  the  sky ; 
the  denser  masses  that  skirted  the  hori- 
zon were  fringed  with  the  same  radi- 
ance ;  whde  rising  above  them,  the 
evening  star  twinkled  with  its  solitary 
rays.  I  could  not  be  said  to  feel  plea- 
sure ;  it  was  rapture  that  throbbed  in 
my  heart  at  the  view  :  my  cares,  my 
plans,  my  very  existence,  were  forgot- 
ten in  the  flood  of  intense  emotions 
that  overwhelmed  me  at  thus  beholding 
in  their  pride  of  loveliness  the  works  of 
the  creating  Spirit. 

In  the  mean  time  the  boat  sailed 
rapidly  onwards,  with  a  velocity  so 
much  increased  that  it  awakened  my 
attention.  This,  however,  I  attributed 
to  a  rather  strong  breeze  that  had 
sprung  up.  My  dog,  who  had  since 
his  entrance  into  the  boat  lain  prelty 
quiet,  began  to  disturb  me  with  his  re- 
newed barkings,  fawnings,  and  suppli- 
cating gestures.  I  imagined  that  he 
wished  to  land,  and  as  the  air  was  be- 
coming chill,  I  felt  no  objection  to  com- 
ply with  his  wishes.  On  looking  around, 
however,  and  seeing  no  fit  place  of 
landing,  I  continued  my  course,  hoping 


might  otherwise  have  clambered  up  to 
land.  In  a  short  time,  my  dog  sprang 
over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  Isaw  him 
with  considerable  difficulty  obtain  a 
safe  landing.  Still  he  looked  at  me 
wistfully,  and  seemed  undecided  when, 
ther  to  retain  his  secure  situation  or 
return  to  his  master. 

Terror  had  now  obtained  complete 
dominion  over  me.  The  rush  of  the 
stream  was  tremendous,  and  I  now  di- 
vined too  well  the  meaning  of  the  noise 
which  I  have  before  mentioned.  It 
was  no  longer  an  indistinct  murmur  ; 
it  was  the  roar  of  a  cataract,  and  I  shud- 
dered, and  grew  cold  to  think  of  the 
fate  to  which  I  was  hurrying,  without 
hope  or  succour,  or  a  twig  to  catch  at 
to  save  me  from  destruction.  In  a  few 
moments,  I  should  in  all  probability  be 
dashed  to  atoms  on  the  rocks,  or  whelm- 
ed amid  the  boiling  waves  of  the  water- 
fall. I  sickened  at  the  thought  of  it.  I 
had  heard  of  death.  I  had  seen  him 
in  various  forms.  I  had  been  in  camps 
where  he  rages  ;  but  never  till  now  did 
he  seem  so  terrible.  Still  the  beautiful 
face  of  nature  which  had  tempted  me  to 
my  fate  was  the  same.  The  clear  sky, 
the  moon,  the  silvery  and  fleecy  clouds 
were  above  me,  and  high  in  the  heaven, 
with  the  same  dazzling  brightness, 
shone  the  star  of  evening,  and  in  their 


shortly  to  find  some  more  commodious    tranquillity  seemed  to  deride  my  misery 


spot.  Very  great.however,was  the  dissa 
tisfaction  of  Carlo  at  this  arrangement ; 
but  in  spite  of  his  unwillingness  he  was 
obliged  to  submit,  and   we  sailed  on. 

Shoitly,  however,  my  ears  were  as- 
sailed by  a  distant  rumbling  noise,  and 


My  brain  was  oppressed  with  an  un- 
usual weight,  and  a  clammy  moisture 
burst  out  over  my  limbs.  I  lost  all 
sense  of  surrounding  objects,  a  mist 
was  over  my  eyes — but  the  sound  of  the 
waterfall  roared  in  my  ears,  and  seemed 


the  agitation  of  my  companion  redou-  to  penetrate  through  my  brain.     Then 

bled.      For  some  time  he  kept  up  an  strange  fancies  took  possession  of  my 

interrupted  howling,  seemingly  under  mind,  things,  of  whose  shape  I  could 

the  influence  of  great  fear  or   of  bodily  form  no  idea,  would  sieze  me,  and  whirl 

pain.      I  now   remarked,  that  though  me  around  till  sight  and  hearing  fled, 

the  wind  had   subsided,  the  rapidity  of  Then  I  would  start  from  the  delusion 

the  boat's  course  was  not  abated.  Seri-  as  from  a  dream,  and  again  the  roar  of 

ously  alarmed  by  these  circumstances,  the  cataract  would  ring  through   my 

1  determined  to  quit  the  river  as  soon  ears.      These  feelings  succeeded  each 


as  possible,  and  sought  with  consider- 
able anxiety  for  a  place  where  I  might 
by  any  means  land.  It  was  in  vain  ; 
high  banks  of  clay  met  my  view  on 
both  sides  of  the  stream,  and  the  ac- 
celerated motion  of  the  boat  presented 


other  with  indefinite  rapidity,  for  a  very 
few  minutes  only  could  have  elapsed 
from  the  time  I  became  insensible  to 
the  time  of  my  reaching  the  waterfall. 
Suddenly,  I  seemed  rapt  along  with  in- 
conceivable swiftness,  and,  in  a  moment, 


an  obstacle  to  my  taking  advantage  of    I  felt  that  I  was  descending,  or  rather 
any  irregularities  in  them  by  which  I    driven  headlong,  with  amazing  violence 
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and  rapidity.  Then  a  shock  as  if  my 
frame  had  been  rent  in  atoms,  succeed- 
ed, and  all  thought  or  recollection  was 
annihilated.  1  recovered,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  find  myself  dashed  into  a  watery 
abyss,  from  which  I  was  again  vomited 
forth  to  be  again  plunged  beneath  the 
waves,  and  again  cast  up.  As  I  rose 
to  the  surface,  I  saw  the  stars  dimly 
shining  through  the  mist  and  foam  ;  and 
heard  the  thunder  of  the  falling  river. 
I  was  often,  as  well  as  I  can  remember, 
partly  lifted  from  the  water,  but  human 
nature  could  not  bear  such  a  situation 
long,  and  I  became  gradually  uncon- 
scious of  the  shocks  which  I  sustained. 
I  heard  no  longer  the  horrible  noise, 
and  insensibility  afforded  me  a  relief 
from  my  misery. 

It  was  long  before  I  again  experienc- 
ed any  sensation.  At  last  T  awoke,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  from  a  long  and  troubled 
sleep.  But  my  memory  was  totally  in- 
effectual to  explain  to  me  what  or  where 
I  was.  So  great  had  been  the  effect  of 
what  I  had  undergone,  that  I  retained 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  my  present  or 
former  existence.  I  was  like  a  man 
newly  bom,  in  full  possession  of  his  fa- 
culties ;  I  felt  all  that  consciousness  of 
being,  yet  ignorant  of  its  origin,  which 
I  imagine  a  creature  placed  in  the  situa- 
tion I  have  supposed  would  experience. 
I  know  not  whether  I  make  myself  in- 
telligible in  this  imperfect  narrative  of 
my  adventure,  but  some  allowance  will, 
I  trust,  be  made  in  consideration  of  the 
novel  situation  and  feelings  which  I 
have  to  describe. 

I  looked  around  the  place  in  which 
I  was.  I  lay  on  a  bed  of  coarse  ma- 
terials, in  a  small  but  airy  chamber. 
By  slow  degrees,  I  regained  my  ideas 
of  my  own  existence  and  identity;  but  I 
was  still  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
by  what  means  I  came  into  such  a  situ- 
ation. Of  my  sailing  on  the  river — of 
my  fears  and  unpleasant  sensations, 
and  of  being  dashed  down  the  falls  of 
Ohiopyle,  I  retained  not  the  slightest 
recollection.  I  cast  my  eyes  around, 
in  hopes  of  seeing  some  person  who 
could  give  me  some  information  of  my 
situation,  and  of  the  means  by  which  I 
was  placed  in  it — but  no  one  was  visi- 
ble. My  next  thought  was  to  rise  and 
seek  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  ; 


but,  on  trial,  I  found  that  my  limbs 
were  too  weak  to  assist  me,  and  pa- 
tience was  my  only  alternative. 

After  this,  I  relapsed  into  my  form- 
er insensibility,  in  which  state  I  con- 
tinued a  considerable  time.  Yet  I  had 
some  occasional  glimpses  of  what  was 
passing  about  me.  I  had  some  floating 
reminiscences  of  an  old  man,  who,  I 
thought,  had  been  with  me,  and  a  more 
perfect  idea  of  a  female  form,  which 
had  flitted  around  me.  One  day,  as  I 
lay  half  sensible  on  my  bed,  I  saw  this 
lovely  creature  approach  me  ;  I  felt  the 
soft  touch  of  her  fingers  on  my  brow, 
and  though  the  pressure  was  so  light  as 
may  be  conceived  from  human  fingers, 
it  thrilled  through  my  veins,  and  linger- 
ed in  my  confused  remembrance  ;  the 
sound  of  her  voice,  as  she  spoke  in  a 
low  tone  a  few  words  to  the  old  man, 
was  music  to  me — her  bright  eyes  tem- 
pered with  the  serenity  of  a  pure  and 
blameless  mind,  beamed  upon  me  with 
such  an  expression  of  charity  and  be- 
nevolence as  I  had  never  before  beheld. 
During  the  whole  time  of  my  illness, 
those  white  fingers,  those  bright  blue 
eyes,  and  the  sound  of  that  voice,  were 
ever  present  to  my  diseased  imagin- 
ation, and  exerted  a  soothing  influence 
over  my  distempered  feelings. 

At  length  the  darkness  that  had  ob- 
scured my  mind  and  memory  passed 
away ;  I  was  again  sensible,  and  could 
call  to  mind  with  some  little  trouble  a 
considerable  part  of  the  accidents  that 
had  befallen  me.  Still,  however,  of  my 
reaching  the  edge  of  the  rock  over 
which  the  full  stream  rushes  with  fear- 
ful violence,  of  the  shock  which  I  ex- 
perienced when  dashed  down  the  catar- 
act, and  of  my  terrible  feelings,  I  had  a 
very  slight  and  confused  idea.  I  now 
longed  more  ardently  than  before  for 
some  one  with  whom  I  might  converse 
about  the  strange  occurrences,  and  from 
whom  I  might  gather  information  con- 
cerning those  things  which,  were  un- 
known to  me.  My  strength  being  in 
some  degree  recruited,  \  endeavoured 
to  rise,  and  succeeding  in  the  attempt, 
examined  the  room  in  which  I  lay,  but 
no  one  was  there  ;  my  next  labour 
(and  a  work  of  labour  I  found  it)  was 
to  put  on  some  clothes  which  T  found 
deposited  on  a  chair.     Being  equipped, 
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therefore,  as    fully  as    circumstances 
would   admit,  I  commenced  my  oper- 
ations.    My  first  step  was  to  enter  into 
an  adjoining  room,   which,  fearful  of 
trespassing  on   forbidden  ground,  1  did 
with  some  trepidation.  This  room  was, 
however,  likewise  destitute,  as  I  thought, 
of  inhabitants  ;  and  I  was  about  to  re- 
tire, when  the  barking  of  a  dog  arrest- 
ed my  attention,  and  turning  round,  I 
beheld  with    no  small   satisfaction   my 
old  fellow-traveller,  Carlo.     Shall  I  at- 
tempt to  describe  our  meeting  ?  It  was 
the  language  of  the  heart,  inexpressi- 
ble in  words,  that  spoke  in  the  spark- 
ling eyes   and  joyous  gambols  of  my 
dog,  and  I  was  busily  engaged  in  pat- 
ting and  caressing  him,  when,  turning 
round,  I  perceived  that  our  privacy  had 
been  intruded  on.     The  beautiful  crea- 
ture on  whom  my  wandering  fancy  had 
dwelt   stood   looking  at  us,  supporting 
with  one  arm  the   old  man,  her  father, 
while,  on   the  other,  hung  a  basket  of 
flowers.     I  stood  gazing  at  them,  with- 
out speaking.     I  know  not  what  magic 
made  me  dumb — but  not  a  word  escap- 
ed my  lips.     She  was  the  first  to  speak, 
and  expressed   her  joy   at  seeing  me 
able  to  depart  from  my  couch  ;  chiding 
me  at  the  same  time  for  so  doing  with- 
out leave.     She  smiling  said,  "  I  am,  at 
present,  your  physician,  and  1  assure 
you   that   I  shall  exercise  the   power 
which  I  have  over  you,  as  such,  in  as 
rigorous  a  manner  as  possible."  "  But," 
added  the  father,  "  we  should  not  thus 
salute  a  guest  by  threatening  him  with 
subjection ;   he  is  our  guest,   and   not 
our  captive.      By  this  time,  I  had  re- 
covered the  use  of  my  tongue,  and  be- 
gan to  express  my  gratitude  for  this 
kindness,  and  m}  sorrow  at  the  trouble 
which  I  was  conscious  I  must  have  oc- 
casioned to  them.     But   my  politeness 
was  cut  short  by  the  frank  assurances 
of  my  host,  reiterated  more  gently,  but 
not  less  warmly  by  his  lovely  daughter. 
Carlo  and  I  were  now  separated,  much 
against  the  wishes  of  both,  but  my  fair 
physician    was  inexorable,   and  I  was 
compelled  to  turn  in  again,  in  seaman's 
phrase,  till  the  morrow,  and  to  suspend 
for  the  same  time  my  curiosity. 

The  next  day  at  length  came,  and  I 
requested  my  entertainers  to  favour  me 
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with  answers  to  the  questions  which  I 
should  propose  to  them.     They  smiled 
at  my  eagerness,   and   promised  to  sa- 
tisfy my  curiosity.     It  was  easily  done. 
The  old   man  had  a  son,   who,  passing 
by  the  Falls  of  Ohiopyle  some  nights 
before,  in  the  evening,  was  attracted  by 
the  moanings  and  lamentations  of  a  dog, 
and  descending   to   the  bottom  of  the 
fall,  perceived  me   at  the  river  side, 
where  I  had    been   entangled   among 
some  weeds  and  straggling  roots  of  trees. 
From  this  situation,  he  had  great  diffi- 
culty, first,  in  rescuing  me,  and,  having 
succeeded   in  that  point,  carrying  me 
to  his  father's   dwelling,    where  I  had 
lain  several  days,  till  by  his  daughter's 
unremitting  attention  (the  old  man  him- 
self being  unable  materially  to  assist  me, 
and  the  son  compelled  to  depart  from 
home  on  urgent  business),  I  had   been 
restored,  if  not  to  health,  to  a  state  of 
comparative  strength.      Such  were  the 
facts  which  I  contrived  to  gather  from 
the  discourse  of  my  host  and  his  daugh- 
ter,   notwithstanding    their    softening 
down,  or  shortly  passing  over  every 
thing  the  relation  of  which  might  seem 
to  claim  my  gratitude,  or  tend  to  their 
own   praise.      As   to  themselves,  my 
host  was  a  Pennsylvanian  fanner,  who, 
under  pressure  of  misfortune,  had  retir- 
ed to  this  spot,  where  the   exertions  of 
the  son  sufficed  for  the  support  of  the 
whole  family,  and  the  daughter  attended 
to  the  household  duties,  and  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  father. 

When  the  old  man  and  his  daughter 
had  answered  my  queries,  I  renewed 
m}'  thanks,  which  were,  however,  cut 
short.  If  they  had  been  of  service  to  a 
fellow-creature,  it  was  in  itself  a  suffici- 
ent reward,  even  if  they  had  suffered 
any  inconvenience  from  assisting  me 
(which  they  assured  me  was  not  the 
case).  Many  other  good  things  were 
said  at  the  time,  which  I  forget,  for — 
shall  1  confess  it  ?  the  idea  that  all  that 
had  been  done  for  me  was  the  effect  of 
mere  general  philanthropy  displeased 
me.  When  I  looked  at  the  lovely  wo- 
man who  had  nursed  me  with  sister  like 
affection,  I  could  not  bear  to  reflect 
that  any  other  placed  in  a  similar  shua- 
sion  might  have  been  benefited  by  the 
same  care,  and  have  been  watched  over 
with  equal  attention,  and  greeted  with 
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the  same  goodnalured  smile ;  that  I 
was  cared  for  no  more  than  another, 
and  valued  merely  as  a  being  of  the 
same  species  with  themselves,  to  whom, 
equally  with  any  other,  their  sense  of 
duty  taught  them  to  do  good. 

In  a  day  or  two  my  health  was  so 
much  improved,  that  I  was  permitted 
to  walk  out  in  the  small  garden  which 
surrounded  the  cottage.  Great  was 
my  pleasure  in  looking  at  this  humble 
dwelling  ;  its  thatched  roof,  with  patch- 
es of  dark  green  moss  and  beautiful 
verdure  ;  its  white  walls,  and  chimney 
with  the  wreaths  of  smoke  curling  a- 
bove  it ;  the  neat  glazed  windows  ;  the 
porch,  and  its  stone  seat  at  the  door; 
the  clean  pavement  of  white  pebbles 
before  it ;  the  green  grass-plat  edged 
with  shells,  and  stones,  and  flowers,and 
gemmed  with  u  wee  modest"  daisies, 
and  the  moss-rose  tree  in  the  middle, 
were  to  me  objects  on  which  my  ima- 
gination could  revel  for  ever,  and  I 
sighed  to  think  that  I  must  shortly  part 
from  them.  It  remained  for  me  in 
some  manner  to  show  my  gratitude  be- 


fore I  parted  from  my  benevolent  host : 
but  it  was  long  before  I  could  settle  the 
thing  to  my  mind.  I  felt  unhappy,  too, 
at  the  thought  of  leaving  the  old  man, 
and  his  beautiful  and  good  daughter  ; 
"  and  yet  it  cannot  be  helped,"  I  repeat- 
ed again  and  again.  "  How  happy  I 
should  be,"  I  thought,  "  in  this  lovely 
spot,  and  perhaps, the  daughter" — dare 
a  man  at  first  acknowledge  even  to  him- 
self that  he  is  in  love  ?  "  And  why 
should  I  not  be  happy  ?" 

I  am  now  married,  need  I  say  to 
whom  ?  And  the  white-washed  cot- 
tage, with  its  mossy  thatch,  has  the 
same  attraction  for  me  ;  nay,  more,  for 
it  is  endeared  by  the  ties  of  love,  of 
kindred,  and  of  happiness.  I  have 
lived  in  it  nine  years ;  my  children 
flock  around  me  ;  my  wife  loves  me  : 
and  her  father  is  happy  in  seeing  her 
happy.  Her  brother  is  flourishing  in 
his  business,  and  none  in  our  family  are 
dissatisfied,  or  in  want.  Often  do  I 
thank  God  for  my  blessings,  and  look 
back  with  pleasure  to  the  day  when  T 
passed  the  Falls  of  Ohiopyle. 


EVE. 

Written  on  seeing  Mr.  Bailey's  Statue  of  Eve  contemplating  herself  in  the  Fountain. 

Nat,  'tis  no  sculptured  art !  'tis  she — 'tis  she — 
The  fatal  Fair,  whose  bright  betraying  smile 
Robbed  Man  of  Paradise,  but  taught  him  Love  ! 
Oh,  more  than  seraph-beauty  !     Even  Man 
Is  but  "  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  ;" 
While  Woman,  lovely  Woman,  all  divine, 
Transcends  their  glittering  hierarchy.     This 
Well  knew  the  subtle  tempter,  who  albeit 
Himself  the  semblance  of  a  Child  of  Light 
Could  wear,  yet  chose  a  brighter  minister 
To  lure  to  the  fond  ruin.     Ah  !  on  such 
A  face  as  this,  our  primal    Sire  might  well 
Gaze  away  Eden  !  Who,  that  hung  on  lips 
Like  those,  and  listened  to  the  utterings 
Which  made  them  eloquent,  would  still  desire 
The  presence  of  angelic  visitants, 
Or  sigh  for  cherub-warblings  ?  Who,  that  felt 
That  soft  heart  beat  to  his,  while  o'er  that  neck, 
Locked  in  love's  fond  embrace,  his  fingers  twined. 
Like  ring-doves  nestling  round  the  tree  of  life, 
Would  deem  she  lured  to  death  ? 

Yet — yet  she  smiles — 
Yet  o'er  her  own  sweet  image  hangs  enamoured; 
While  still  and  stedfastly  as  she,  we  gaze 
And  share  her  rapturous  wonder  ;  deeming  her 
Scarcely  less  vital  than  ourselves,  and  breathless 
Only  from  admiration  !  Beautiful ! 
"  The  Statue  which  enchants  the  world"  no  more 
Boasts  undivided  homage ;   Britain  claims 
The  laurel  for  her  Son,  whose  genius  bids 
Its  sweet  creation  start  to  life  and  light, 
Lovely  as  Pallas,  when  the  brain  of   Jove 
Teemed  with  divine  imaginings.  Henry  Nest,*. 
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^THHIS  power  of  retaining  or  recol- 
lecting  things  past,  is  exceedingly 
wonderful  in  some  people  :  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  there  are  some  whose  memory 
is  like  a  sieve  ;  it  is  the  vessel  of  the 
Danaides  ;  every  thing  enters,  nothing 
stays  in  it :  Mr.  Gould,  an  Irish  barris- 
ter, in  the  House  of  Commons,  session 
1819,  could  remember  as  little  as  possi- 
ble upon  an  electioneering  subject. 
These  slips  of  memory  were,  to  peo- 
ple's thinking,  not  of  the  natural  order; 
nor  was  the  following  instance  of  Count 
Grammont,  who  had  attached,  if  not 
engaged  himself  to  Miss  Hamilton,  and 
all  on  a  sudden  went  off  for  France  ; 
Count  George  Hamilton,  her  brother, 
pursued  and  overtook  him  at  Dover, 
when  he  thus  addressed  him  :  "  My 
dear  friend,  I  believe  you  have  forgot- 
ten a  circumstance  that  should  take 
place  before  your  return  to  France." 
To  which  Grammont  replied,  "  True, 
my  dear  friend  ;  what  a  memory  I 
have  !  I  quite  forgot  that  T  was  to  mar- 
ry your  sister  ;  but  I  will  instantly  ac- 
company you  back  to  London  and  rec- 
tify that  forgetfulness."  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  Grammont's  personal  courage 
was  of  the  smallest  calibre.  Thus  also 
Claudius  Caesar,  though  no  wit,  had  a 
very  treacherous  memory :  after  he  had 
had  his  wife  Messaiina  murdered,  he 
would  ask  the  servants  why  the  Em- 
press did  not  come  in  to  supper  as 
usual ;  and  many  others,  whom  after 
having  been  graciously  pleased  to  put 
to  death,  he  the  next  day  invited  to  the 
councils,  or  to  throw  dice ;  and  as  they 
made  but  small  haste  sent  messengers 
to  reprove  them  for  their  delay. 

Bishop  Burnet  was  very  remarkable 
in  this  :  in  the  days  of  the  great  Marl- 
borough, he  obtained  an  interview  with 
him,  and  was  even  asked  to  dine,  but 
cautioned  to  be  on  his  guard  and  not 
commit  himself.  Among  other  great 
company  was  Prince  Eugene,  who  see- 
ing a  dignified  Clergyman  present,  ask- 
ed who  he  was,  and  having  heard  he 
had  bpen  at  Paris  in  1680,  asked  him 
how  long  it  was  since  he  had  left  it. 
Burnet,  fluttered,  answered  with  pre- 
cipitation he  could  not   recollect  the 


year,  but  it  was  at  the  time  that  the 
Countess  of  Soissons  was  imprisoned 
on  suspicion  of  practising  a  concealed 
mode  of  poisoning  people.  This  la- 
dy happened  to  be  the  mother  of  Prince 
Eugene,  and  both  parties'  eyes  being 
fixed  upon  each  other,  then  only  he 
perceived  his  mistake,  stammered, 
apologized,  and  retired  in  the  utmost 
confusion.  Upon  another  occasion,  the 
Bishop  dining  one  day  with  Sarah 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  the  conver- 
sation turned  upon  the  ingratitude  of 
Government  to  the  Duke,  who  had  just 
lost  his  places.  Burnet  aptly  compared 
him  to  Belisarius ;  when  her  Grace 
asked  what  was  the  occasion  of  Ms 
downfal  ?  "  Oh  !  madam,  (says  Bur- 
net) poor  Belisarius  had  a  shocking- 
brimstone  of  a  wife." 

When  the  learned  Selden's  library 
was  brought  into  that  of  the  Bodleian, 
in  1639,  several  pair  of  spectacles  were 
found  in  the  books,  which  Mr.  Selden 
had  forgotten. 

Dr.  Thomas  (Bishop  of  Salisbury,) 
forgot  the  day  he  was  to  be  married, 
and  was  surprized  at  his  servant's 
bringing  him  in  a  new  dress.  A  gnat 
stinging  him  in  the  leg,  the  Doctor 
stooped  and  scratched  another  gentle- 
man's instead,  who  stood  next. — Gent. 
Mag.  vol.  44. 

Joseph  Scaliger  positively  declared, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  though  it  took 
place  all  around  him  in  Paris.  His 
close  studies  to  the  Hebrew  tongue  pre- 
vented his  hearing  the  clashing  of  arms, 
the  cries  of  children,  the  shrieks  of 
women,  and  the  groans  of  men. 

La  Fontaine  was  so  absent  as  to  call 
and  visit  a  friend  whose  funeral  he  had 
attended.  He  was  much  surprised  at 
first,  but  recollecting  himself,  said  "  It 
is  true  enough,  for  I  was  there." — Ni- 
cias  was  so  absent,  as  to  often  ask  his 
servant  if  he  had  bathed,  or  dined. 

Mrs.  Vesey,  a  lady  of  great  fashion 
and  a  sort  of  rival  to  Mrs.  Montague  in 
her  day,  once  declaimed  to  a  lady  of 
quality,  in  public  company,  against 
second  marriages  :  the  lady  whom  she 
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addressed  had  been  twice  married  ;  and 
Mr.  Vesey  was  her  own  second  hus- 
band. When  reminded  of  this  she  ex- 
claimed, "  Bless  me  !  my  dear,  I  had 
quite  forgotten  it." 

But  let  us  now  quote  some  instances 
of  those  who  had  a  vast  though  particu- 
lar retentiveness  of  memory.  This 
c  'flection  might  have  been  considera- 
bly increased,  but  enough  is  shewn  to 
mnke  people  ashamed  of  their  short 
memories ;  a  thing  universally  com- 
plained of.  We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to 
think  the  artificial  helps  which  Dr. 
Grey,  in  his  '  Memoria  Technica,'  or 
Von  Feinagle,  in  his  book,  any  way 
useful  ;  the  memory  is  itself  unnecessa- 
rily burdened  by  the  very  aids  pro- 
posed to  assist  "it.  Unquestionably, 
the  desire  or  resolution  to  remember 
any  thing  is  the  completest  method  of 
going  to  work,  aided  by  temperate  and 
ahs';nent  living.  But  not  to  digress 
further  : — 

Blaise  Pascal  had  so  excellent  a 
memory,  that  he  would  often  say,  he 
never  forgot  any  thing  he  had  a  mind 
to  remember.  There  certainly  is  a 
faculty  of  retaining  that  which  we  de- 
sire, and  of  discarding  from  the  memo- 
ry what  is  useless. 

Strada  says,  that  Francis  Suarez  had 
such  a  memory  that  he  had  all  the 
works  of  St.  Augustine  by  heart  ;  now 
this  saint's  works  consist  of  nearly  a 
score  of  volumes  of  folio,  and  the  man 
is  to  be  wondered  at  if  not  pitied,  who 
could  so  employ  his  faculty. 

La  Motte  once  terrified  a  young  au- 
thor who  had  been  reading  a  new  trage- 
dy to  him.by  accusing  him  of  the  plagia- 
rism of  one  entire  act,  which  he  repeat- 
ed to  the  poet  after  hearing  but  once 
read.  When  La  Motte  had  enjoyed 
his  joke,  he  put  all  to  rights  with  the 
unhappy  author. 

Jeclediah  Buxton  astonished  the  Roy- 
al Society,  whom  he  called  the  Folk  of 
the  Sieiy  Court,  with  his  calculations 
made  solely  by  memory,  for  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write. 

Grotius  had  that  most  amazing 
memory,  that  the  author  of  his  Life 
tells  us,  that  being  present  at  the  re- 


view of  some  regiments,  he  remembered 
the  names  of  every  individual  soldier. 

Thomas  Dempster,  a  Scotchman, 
professor  at  Bologna,  and  author  of 
several  works  in  the  17th  century,  used 
to  say  that  he  knew  not  what  it  was  to 
forget.  It  is  said  that  he  remembered 
the  most  recondite  passages  of  antiqui- 
ty ;  on  which  account  Francis  Cupius, 
a  man  of  incomparable  learning,  used 
to  call  him  the  great  speaking  library. 

Joseph  Scaliger  could  repeat,  what 
he  only  took  twenty  one  days  to  learn, 
the  whole  of  Homer's  Biad  and  Odys- 
sey :  the  Iliads  alone  have  31,670 
verses. 

That  of  Quintus  Hortentius,  the 
pleader,  and  contemporary  with  Cice- 
ro, was  remarkable  :  Upon  a  challenge 
that  was  made  to  him  he  staid  a  whole 
day  at  a  public  sale,  and  repeated  in 
order  the  several  things  which  had  been 
sold,  to  whom,  and  at  what  time.  His 
recital  being  compared  with  the  ac- 
count taken  by  the  clerk,  it  appeared 
that  his  memory  had  not  made  him 
mistake  in  one  particular. 

Alexius  de  Alexiis,  an  Italian  physi- 
cian of  the  17th  century,  was  endow- 
ed with  a  prodigious  memory  ;  of  this 
he  gave  a  remarkable  instance  in  the 
convent  of  the  capuchins,  when  he  was 
physician  to  them.  A  father  of  that 
order  had  preached  that  year  at  Rome, 
and  was  frequented  by  multitudes  of 
people  of  every  age  and  rank,  who 
were  charmed  with  his  ridiculous  man- 
ner of  speaking,  and  his  gestures,  which 
were  copied  from  the  theatre.  Alexius 
had  been  present  at  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  his  sermons,  which  he 
soon  after  repeated  to  the  fathers  of  the 
convent  for  the  sake  of  diversion  ;  and 
this  he  did  to  that  perfection,  that  he 
not  only  preserved  the  order,  method, 
and  even  words  of  his  discourse,  but 
likewise  represented  the  very  voice,  and 
look,  and  action  of  the  preacher. — 
What  a  memory  must  Mr.  Mathews 
the  comedian  have,  not  merely  as  to 
his  part,  but  the  tone,  gesture,  manner, 
every  thing,  of  those  whom  he  imitates  ! 

Dr.  Fuller,  another  of  "  the  wor- 
thies," had  such  a  memory,  that  he 
once  undertook,  in  passing  to  and  fro 
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t'rom  Temple  Bar  to  the  farthest  con- 
duit in  Cheapside,  to  tell  at  his  return, 
every  sign  as  it  stood  in  order,  on  both 
sides  of  th<»  way,  repeating  them  either 
backwards  or  forwards,  as  he  should  be 
desired  ;  which  he  exactly  did,  not 
missing  or  misplaeing  one,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  those  who  heard  him. 
But  that  which  was  more  strange  still, 
was  his  manner  of  writing,  which, 
something  like  that  of  the  Chinese,  was 
from  the  top  of  the  page  to  the  bottom. 
The  manner  was  thus  :  He  would  write 
near  the  margin  the  first  words  of  every 
line  down  to  the  foot  of  the  paper  ; 
then,  by  beginning  at  the  head  again, 
fill  up  every  one  of  these  lines,  which, 
without  any  interlineation  or  spaces, 
but  with  the  full  and  equal  length, 
would  so  adjust  the  sense  and  matter, 
that  he  could  not  do  it  better,  as  he 
sometimes  said,  if  he  had  written  all 
out  in  a  continued  series. 

Charles  Bertheau,  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Walloon  church  in  Thread- 
needle-street,  had  so  good  a  memory, 
that  it  might  be  said  he  never  forgot 
any  thing  of  what  he  saw,  read,  or 
heard.  He  understood  ecclesiastical 
history  so  well  that  he  might  always  be 
consulted  on  it  with  safety;  for  he 
would  at  any  time  name  the  persons, 
and  even  the  most  minute  circumstances 
of  time  and  place  relating  to  the  events 
upon  which  he  was  consulted.  He 
died  Dec.  25,  1732. 

Beza  could  repeat  by  heart  all  the 
psalms  in  Hebrew,  and  all  the  chapters 
of  St.  Paul  in  Greek.  He  discoursed 
upon  ancient  history  with  such  perspi- 
cuity, that   one    would   have   thought 


(says  Casaubon)he  had  just  been  read- 
ing Plutarch,  and  authors  of  that  class. 

The  invention  of  local  memory  is  as- 
cribed to  Simonides.  It  is  proper  to 
mention  the  occasion  upon  which  he  in- 
vented it.  When  Scopas  and  his 
guests  were  killed  by  the  falling  of  the 
room,  they  were  so  disfigured  that  they 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  each 
other.  However  it  was  of  importance 
to  distinguish  them  ;  for  those  who 
wanted  to  bury  them  were  desirous  of 
doing  this  office  each  to  his  relation. 
Simonides  extricated  them  out  of  this 
difficulty ;  he  recollected  the  place 
where  each  of  the  guests  had  sat,  and 
by  this  means  was  capable  of  informing 
the  relations  which  was  the  person  each 
of  them  was  to  bury.  Reflecting  after- 
wards upon  the  importance  of  order  to 
preserve  easily  the  ideas  of  objects,  he 
invented  the  method  of  annexing  them 
to  certain  places.  Cicero  de  Orat.  lib. 
2.  calls  him  the  Inventor  of  Local 
Memory. 

After  all,  a  man  of  strong  memory 
makes  himself  some  enemies,  for  he  be- 
comes a  leading  man  or  rather  a  tyrant 
in  conversation  ;  in  clue  time,  unless  he 
restrains,  he  becomes  a  dictator.  The 
rest  of  the  company  are  as  dwarfs  ; 
they  cannot  prevent  his  engrossing  all 
the  attention,  and  dare  not  attack  him. 
Just  like  a  proud  beauty,,  who  darkens 
and  eclipses  all  the  rest  in  company, 
and  is  consequently  an  object  of  hatred 
among  the  ladies,  so  is  the  learned  man, 
or  the  man  of  everlasting  quotation. 
There  are  such,  but  they  lessen  their 
own  comfort,  when  they  refuse  to  let 
any  one  else  slip  in  a  word,  even  edge- 
ways. 


THE    MARINER'S    SONG. 


BY   ALLAN   CUNNINGHAM. 


A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 

A  wind  that  follows  fast, 
And  fills  the  white  and  rustling-  sail, 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast  ; 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys, 

While,  like  the  eagle  free, 
Away  the  good  ship  flies,  and  leaves 

Old  England  on  the  lee. 

2. 

O  for  a  soft  and  gentle  wind  ! 

I  heard  a  fair  one  cry  ; 
But  give  to  me  the  snoring  breeze, 

ind  white  waves  heaving  high  ; 


And  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  boys.. 

The  good  ship  tight  and  tree — 
The  world  of  waters  is  our  home, 

And  merry  men  are  we. 
3. 
There's  tempest  in  yon  horned  moon, 

And  lightning  in  yon  cloud  : 
And  hark  the  music,  mariners, 

The  wind  is  piping  loud  ; 
The  wind  is  piping  loud,   my  boys, 

The  lightning  flashes  free — 
While  the  hollow  oak  our  palace  is, 

Our  heritage  the  sea. 
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T  ALWAYS  consider  the  sceptic, 
who  endeavours  to  deprive  his  com- 
panions of  their  religious  belief,  by  his 
arguments  and  his  eloquence,  as  influ- 
enced by  the  same  motives  as  the  fox 
in  the  fable  :  who  having  lost  his  tail, 
jKixUeeling  the  misery  of  the  privation, 
could  not  bear  that  his  brethren  should 
possess  an  advantage  of  which  he  was 
deprived  ;  and  therefore  selfishly  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  them  to  cut  off 
their  brushes  in  imitation  of  him. 

Men  and  women  of  talent  who  live 
in  the  country,  or  in  a  provincial  town, 
are  very  apt  to  overrate  their  own  abili- 
ties, and  to  become  conceited  : — those 
who  are  in  retirement  have  no  one  to 
compare  themselves  with,  and  are, 
therefore,  ignorant  of  their  deficiencies; 
— and  those  who  live  in  a  country  town 
have,  generally,  only  pigmies  to  mea- 
sure with,  and  naturally  enough,  there- 
fore, suppose  themselves  to  be  giants. 

Which  is  the  happiest,  or  most  envi- 
able person— that  being  who,  having 
just  pretensions  to  fame  and  universal 
homage,  is  in  full  and  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  them  ;  or  that  being  who  hav- 
ing possessed  them,  and  feeling  their 
emptiness,  has  chosen  to  resign  them, 
and  retire  from  the  turn  lilt  of  the  world 
to  the  quiet  of  retirement  ? 

There  is  nothing  which  requires  so 
much  mental  courage,  and  so  much 
firm  principle,  as  to  tell  the  strict  truth, 
in  spite  of  strong  temptation  to  tell  the 
lies  of  interest,  of  pride,  and  of  com- 
plaisance ;  because  no  fame,  no  honor 
await  the  person  who  so  does  ;  as  there 
is  scarcely  an  individual  in  society  who 
values  spontaneous  truth,  or  indeed  any 
truth  : — to  tell  a  little  fib,  a  white  lie,  is 
thought  even  meritorious  on  some  oc- 
casions ;  while  a  strict  adherence  to 
truth  on  small,  as  well  as  on  great  points, 
exposes  the  person  who  so  adheres  to 
be  ridiculed,  if  not  despised,  by  people 
in  general  :  therefore,  he  who  can  act 
up  to  his  own  sense  of  right,  in  defiance 
of  ridicule  and  example,  and  also,  un- 
stimulated by  aught  but  the  whisper  of 
conscience,  is  capable  of  what  I  must 
call  the  most  difficult  mora!  heroism. 


A  man  of  moderate  talents  is  always 
contented  with  himself — a  man  of  sterl- 
ing talents,  on  the  contrary,  is  always 
discontented,  because  he  continually 
discovers  powers  and  acquirement! 
beyond  what  he  possesses  : — thus  is  the 
balance  in  liie  kept  even — and  those 
who  are  the  best  gifted,  are  not  the  most 
happy. 

How  very  easy,  and  how  very  com- 
mon it  is  to  become  ridiculous,  and  a 
mark  for  petty  detractions,  though  pos- 
sessed of  great  personal  qualities,  rare 
talents  and  superior  wit,  unless  a  con- 
stant watch  is  kept  over  the  vanity  ; 
and  how  often  does  one  see  superior 
men  or  women  rendered  objects  of  ridi- 
cule by  an  inferior  and  contemptible 
one,  who  has  the  power  of  playing 
them  off,  as  it  is  called,  and  of  putting 
the  springs  of  their  vanity,  uncon- 
sciously, in  motion  : — when  so  played 
upon,  they  lose  their  shining  and  mark- 
ed superiority  of  character,  and  are 
levelled,  for  the  time,  with  the  most 
ungifted  of  their  companions — as  the 
toy  called  the  whiz-gig,  however  rich 
and  handsome  it  ma)'  be  from  the  out- 
ward decoration  bestowed  on  it,  when 
it  is  whirling  round  under  the  hand  of 
the  player,  loses  every  trace  of  its  ex- 
terna! beauty,  and  looks  no  better  than 
one  made  of  the  most  common  mate- 
rials. 

The  person  who  lies, in  order  to  con- 
ceal a  weak  or  wicked  action,  is  no 
more  sure  of  effecting  the  purpose,  than 
the  slattern,  who  ties  a  clean  apron 
over  a  dirty  petticoat,  is  of  concealing 
her  untidiness — the  slightest  gust  of 
wind  may  blow  the  apron  aside  ;  and 
the  slightest  cross  examination  may 
detect  the  lie. 

The  vain  man  is  he,  who  values 
himself  on  the  qualities  and  advantages 
which  he  really  possesses  ; — the  con- 
ceited man  values  himself  on  qualities 
which  he  has  not,  and  adds  poverty  of 
intellect  to  arrogance  of  pretension. 

If  I  were  not  withheld  from  lying  by 
any  better  motives,  I  should  be  deter- 
red from  it,  by  its  being  contemptible, 
because  it  is  so  easy  ;  nay,   the  very 
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easiest  thing  in  nature;  for  children  and 
fools  excel  in  it.  Children  are  not  con- 
scious of  the  probable  mischievous  con- 
sequences of  the  disgrace  of  a  lie,  and 
fools  regard  them  not.  Those  who  are 
older  and  wiser,  too  weak  to  resist 
temptation  to  falsehood,  yet  too  strong 
not  to  see  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
which  surround  it,  are  apt  to  betray 
themselves,  even  while  committing  the 
vice  of  lying  ;  and  by  an  involuntary 
blush,  a  snapping  eye-lid,  and  a  down- 
cast eye,  do  homage  to  that  truth,  a- 
gainst  which  they  are  rebelling. 

Though  no  one  can  deny  that  vari- 
ous evils  are  mingled  with  the  blessings 
of  existence ;  still,  if  we  were  to  take 
from  the  catalogue  of  miseries  those, 


which  are  merely  the  result  of  our  own 
diseased  imaginations,  and  the  distorted 
or  mistaken  view  which  we  take  of  cir- 
cumstances and  persons,  I  am  convinc- 
ed that  the  list  would  be  astonishingly 
diminished. 

Enviable,  indeed,  are  those  who, 
when  the  hand  of  faithlessness,  treache- 
ry, or  death  has  blighted  all  their  own 
prospects  in  this  life,  can  delight  to 
busy  themselves  in  promoting  the  pub- 
lic or  private  welfare  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Though  bankrupts  them- 
selves in  happiness,  by  trading  on  com- 
mission for  others,  the}'  will  by  that 
means  gain  in  time  a  small  capital  of 
their  own. 
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The  Marquess  de  Vermont  in  London, 

~\TOV  English  are  such  ramblers 
-*■  that,  perhaps,  of  all  places  home 
is  the  last  where  your  friends  have  any 
chance  of  finding  you.  Deeply,  there- 
fore, as  I  share  the  disappointment,  my 
dear  Darnley,  which  you  have  had  the 
kindness  to  express  at  our  separation,  I 
confess  I  am  more  grieved  than  surpris- 
ed at  your  absence.  You  are  very  phi- 
losophical in  discovering,  that  we  may 
both  derive  some  advantage  from  the 
singular  coincidence,  which  sent  you  by 
one  road  to  Paris,  while  I  took  the 
other  to  London.  This  kind  of  moral- 
izing, and  drawing  good  from  evil,  is 
quite  characteristic  of  your  national 
disposition.  I  cannot  be  so  reasonable, 
nor  shall  I  ever  cease  to  regret  the  loss 
of  your  valuable  assistance,  in  viewing 
this  interesting  country.  But  as  Fate 
has  deprived  me  of  so  able  a  conductor, 
I  must  grope  my  way  in  the  dark  as 
well  as  I  can  ;  and,  after  having  done 
so,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  your  permis- 
sion, and  submit  my  remarks  to  the 
examination  and  correction  of  your 
superior  judgment.  Nor  shall  I  hesi- 
tate when  I  perceive,  in  your  observa- 
tions on  France,  any  error  which  my 
local  knowledge  can  set  right,  to  point 
out  to  you  the  supposed  mistake. 

In   reading  your  letter,  I  could  not 
help  smiling  at  some  of  your  critiques. 


to  Sir  Charles  Darnley,  Bart,  at  Paris. 

No  one  is  more  liberal  than  }*ourself ; 
yet  so  difficult  is  it  to  divest  oneself  of 
early  prejudices,  that  even  you  seem  to 
consider  all  those  incongruities  which 
drew  your  notice  on  the  road  to  Paris, 
as  peculiar  to  the  country  which  you  are 
visiting ;  forgetting  what  a  modern 
writer  observes,  with  equal  truth  and 
neatness,  u  that  inconsistency  is  the 
grand  characteristic  of  man."  I  do  not 
pretend  to  assert,  that  no  absurdities 
can  be  found  in  our  usages  and  man- 
ners :  but  in  what  region,  inhabited  by 
human  beings,  will  no  similar  imperfec- 
tions be  discovered  ?  In  general,  I  be- 
lieve, it  is  true,  that  in  your  favoured 
island  more  pains  are  taken  to  preserve 
a  corresponding  propriety  in  all  you  do 
or  undertake,  than  elsewhere  ;  but  even 
in  England,  do  you  think  there  are  no 
inconsistencies  ? 

T  have,  as  yet,  only  spent  one  week 
in  this  proud  Albion,  yet  I  have  not 
done  so,  without  perceiving  that,  in  spite 
of  its  freedom,  moral  rectitude,  and  dif- 
fused knowledge,  this  country  has  still 
its  contradictions. 

To  begin  with  the  Inns,  which  are 
generally  and  perhaps  justly,  consider- 
ed as  superior  to  those  on  the  Contin- 
ent, and  which  some  travellers  have 
compared  to  the  Palaces  of  Princes.  I 
confess  that,   in  many  respects,  they 
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deserve  the  praises  which  have  been 
lavished  on  them.  The  civility  of  the 
landlords,  ;ind  the  almost  troublesome 
attention  of  the  waiters, — the  well-car- 
peted and  well  aired  rooms,  into  which 
the  fatigued  stranger  is  conducted  on 
his  arrival, — the  blazing  fire, — the  close- 
drawn  curtains, — the  handsome  and 
easy  soplia, — the  sideboard  covered 
with  glass  and  plate,  and  the  general 
cleanliness  of  all  around,  are  circum- 
stances well  calculated  to  justify  such 
encomiums.  Now,  notwithstanding 
these  varied  conveniences,  your  most 
celebrated  Inns  are  deficient  in  many 
things  essential  to  the  comfort  of  a  per- 
son accustomed  to  the  manners  and  ha- 
bits of  the  Continent. 

When  after  a  boisterous  though  rapid 
voyage  I  landed  at  Dover,  (after  having 
been  much  indisposed  on  the  passage) 
I  took  up  my  quarters  in  one  of  the  best 
hotels  of  that  town,  I  was  no  less  sur- 
prised than  delighted  at  the  manner  in 
which  I  was  welcomed  to  this  house  of 
public  entertainment.  The  master  of 
the  establishment  met  me  as  I  left  the 
packet ;  and,  hearing  that  I  intended  to 
be  his  lodger^  insisted  on  being  my 
guide,  and  walked  before  me  to  his 
dwelling,  promising,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  would  himself  see  my  luggage 
conveyed  to  the  Custom-house,  and 
superintend  the  examination  of  its  con- 
tents. 

At  the  door  of  the  inn  I  was  received 
by  his  wife,  a  smiling  and  well-dressed 
3roung  woman,  who  conducted  me  into 
a  small  but  comfortable  apartment ;  and 
in  less  than  five  minutes  I  found  m}self 
quite  at  home,  while  half  a  dozen  wait- 
ers busied  themselves  in  anticipating 
my  wishes.  One  stirred  the  fire,  a  se- 
cond drew  clown  the  curtains,  a  third 
placed  on  the  polished  table  a  pair  of 
wax  candles,  a  fourth  lighted  them,  a 
fifth  brought  a  newspaper,  and  a  sixth, 
on  my  enquiring  about  dinner,  ran  for  a 
bill  of  fare. 

Well,  thought  1,  this  England 
seems,  indeed,  a  most  delightful  place, 
and  a  simple  traveller  is  better  treated 
here  than  an  Ambassador  or  reigning 
Prince  in  other  countries.  Nor  did  I 
forget  to  contrast  all  these  civilities  with 
the  cold  and  haughty  manner  in  which 
you  and  I  were  so  often  received  at 


similar  houses  in  America.     When  the 
bill  of  fare,   which  was   as  long  as  la 
carte  at  a  French   restaurateur's,  was 
produced,  some  of  my  miseries  began. 
— It  contained  a  list  of  every  kind  of 
butcher's  meat,  every    kind  of  poultry 
every  kind  of  fish,  and  every  kind  of 
vegetables  ;   but  all   these   things  were 
to  dress,  and  nothing  was  ready,  though 
the  hour  at  which  1  arrived  was  precise- 
ly that  at  which  I  know  the  generality 
of  Englishmen   are  in  the  habit  of  din- 
ing.    The  necessity  of  waiting,  while 
my  meal  was   preparing,  did  not  very 
well  accord  with  the  ravenous  appetite 
of  a   man   who  had   not   eaten   since 
sun-rise,  and  who,  in  the  interval,  had 
crossed  the  Channel  :  but  compelled  to 
do  so  I  requested,  without  making  any 
selection,  that  my  landlady  would  have 
the  goodness  to  order  for  me  whatever 
could    be  most  expeditiously   cooked. 
No  time  was   lost  in  executing  my  or- 
ders ;  but  when,  on  being  informed  that 
the  dinner  was  ready,  I  begged  that  the 
soup  might  be  brought  in,  1  found  to  my 
great   disappointment,  that  that  usual, 
and  almost  from  habit  necessary  article 
in  a  Frenchman's  meal,  had  been  omit- 
ted.     "  Then,"  said  I,  "  let  me  have 
what  you  have  substituted."      A  slice 
of  boiled  cod,  with  a  very  insipid  sauce 
made  of  oysters  (which  I  happen  par- 
ticularly to  dislike)  was  followed  by  a 
plate  of  mutton  chops,   which  were  so 
hard  and  so   raw,  that  I  could  with  dif- 
ficulty persuade   myself  to  taste  them  ; 
and  the  potatoes,    which  filled  another 
dish,  were  scarcely  more  inviting.     I 
requested,  therefore,  to  have  some  other 
vegetables,    when    some  greens  were 
placed  on  the  table — but  they,  too,  were 
underboiled.      One  of  the  waiters,  per- 
ceiving that  I  did  not  seem  to  relish  the 
dinner  which  he  had  set  before  me, said 
very  civilly,   "  Sir,  would  you   choose 
something  else  ? — Perhaps  you  would 
prefer  a  beefsteak,  veal  cutlet,  or  a  slice 
of  cold  ham  ?" 

"  Oh,  no : — cannot  I  ha ve  a  partridge 
— some  pigeons — a  fricandeau — or  a 
vol-au-vent  ?"  (mentioning  some  of  the 
articles  which  in  France  are  met  with 
in  the  commonest  inns.)  His  answer 
convinced  me  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  here  to  be  had  without  several 
hours  previous  notice.      In  despair  I 
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called  for  pastry  ;  when  an  ill-made 
apple-tart  and  some  tasteless  jelly  were 
brought  in  ; — and  when  I  asked  for  a 
desert,  a  few  oranges,  a  dry  biscuit,  and 
a  dish  of  sour  apples,  were  all  which  I 
could  obtain.  In  respect  to  wine  I 
was  equally  unfortunate  :  I  first  tried 
the  port,  but  it  appeared  so  very  strong 
to  my  palate,  that  I  seemed  to  be  swal- 
lowing liquid  flames  of  fire  and  ether  : 
I  changed  it  for  claret  ;  the  beverage 
thus  denominated  proved  so  adulterated, 
that  I  could  scarcely  recognise  in  its 
taste  the  most  distant  resemblance  to 
my  favourite  Bordeaux.  But  to  con- 
clude the  tale  of  mes  petits  malheurs, 
my  next  demand  was  for  coffee  : — after 
1  had  waited  half  an  hour,  a  silver  salv- 
er was  placed  before  me,  containing  an 
elegant  vase  of  the  same  metal ;  and  by 
its  side  a  china  dish,  with  a  well-butter- 
ed muffin,  and  a  cut  glass  jug  full  of  the 
richest  cream.  All  these  preparations 
promised  well  ;  but  when  I  began  to 
pour  out  the  coffee  from  the  ornamental 
pot  which  held  it,  I  found  it  so  ill-made, 
and  so  diluted  with  water,  that  it  was 
not  without  disgust  that  I  swallowed  a 
cup-full. 

Little  refreshed  by  my  dinner,  and 
exhausted  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day, 
I  expressed,  at  an  early  hour,  my  inten- 
tion of  retiring  to  rest :  as  soon  as  I  told 
the  waiter  that  such  was  my  wish,  a 
pretty  and  well-dressed  young  woman, 
who  said  she  was  the  chamber-maid, 
made  her  appearance  :  and  carrying  a 
wax  taper  in  a  silver  candlestick,  led 
me  through  the  intricate  mazes  of  an 
old  staircase,  which  seemed  to  run 
from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other, 
into  a  low-roofed  room,  where  a  small 
but  neat  bedstead,  with  furniture  of 
snowy-white  linen,  accompanied  with 
every  other  apparent  comfort,  seemed 
to  promise  that  if  I  had  not  dined  very 
luxuriously,  I  should  be  indemnified  bv 
the  enjoyment  of  a  good  night's  repose  : 
thinkthen  of  my  disappointment,  when 
on  lying  down  that,  instead  of  the  pile 
of  mattresses  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed in  France,  there  was  nothing 
here  but  a  down  feather-bed,  the  heat 
of  which  was  intolerable  ;  while  the 
sheets  had  been  so  highly  mangled, 
that  I  could  not  find  a  resting  place. 

26      ATHENEUM   VOL.  12. 


After  tossing  about  for  several  hours  in 
?.  state  of  feverish  initation,  I  had  at 
last  sunk  into  an  uneasy  sleep,  when  I 
was  suddenly  roused  by  the  sound  of  a 
horn,  which  announced,  as  I  was  in- 
formed the  next  day,  the  arrival  of  the 
London  mail-coach.  Again  I  attempt- 
ed to  tranquillize  myself ;  and,  after  an 
interval  of  some  time,  fell  again  into  an 
imperfect  slumber,  when  I  was  a  second 
time  disturbed  by  a  still  louder  noise 
than  that  which  had  at  first  awakened 
me  :  it  was  occasioned  by  some  late 
travellers,  who  finding  the  gate  of  the 
inn  closed,  which  was  directly  under 
my  windows,  were  knocking  at  it,  and 
demanding  post-horses. 

Such  was  my  first  night  at  an  English 
inn  ;  and  such  my  experience  of  the 
comforts,  the  much  vaunted  comforts  of 
a  country  which,  in  this  respect,  is  said 
to  be  superior  to  all  the  world. 

You  will  acknowledge  that,  if  before 
you  had  been  a  week  in  France  you 
discovered  some  inconsistencies,  before 
I  had  passed  twenty-four  hours  in  this 
island,  I  had  sufficient  cause  to  make  a 
similar  complaint.  My  bill,  too,  for 
these  wretched  accommodations  a- 
mounted  to  something  more  than  two 
guineas  ;  for  which  sum  at  Paris,  after 
eating  the  most  luxurious  dinner  at 
Beauvilliers'  or  Roberts',  you  may- 
sleep  at  any  of  the  most  expensive  ho- 
tels, in  such  a  bed  as  a  Roman  emperor 
would  not  have  disdained.  Nor  were 
the  circumstances  which  I  have  men- 
tioned peculiar  to  Dover — wherever  I 
stopped  on  the  road  I  found  similar  ad- 
vantages, and  similar  disadvantages.  At 
every  inn  I  enjoyed  on  my  arrival  the 
comforts  of  a  good  fire,  and  a  well  aired 
room  ;  and  in  all  of  them  the  charm  of 
extreme  cleanliness,  and  great  civility  : 
— but  when,  wishing  to  satisfy  my  appe- 
tite I  called  for  the  bill  of  fare,  I  uni- 
formly received  a  long  list  of  mutton, 
veal,  beef,  lamb,  poultry,  and  fish  to 
dress  ;  and  I  soon  learnt  that,  unless  I 
was  disposed  to  wait  three  or  four 
hours  for  the  preparation  of  a  dinner, 
and  to  treble  the  already  heavy  charges 
of  my  travelling  expenses,  that  the  only 
real  choice  was  between  a  tough  mutton- 
chop  and  a  hard  beef-steak,  between  an 
ill-cooked   veal  cutlet  and  a  raw  leg  of 
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roast  lamb,  and  between  stale  pastry 
and  insipid  jelly. 

Having  thus  spoken  frankly  of  the 
ill  conveniences  which  I  have  experi- 
enced, it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  re- 
verse the  picture,  and  to  speak  to  you 
of  the  satisfaction  which  my  journey 
has  already  afforded  me. 

In   going  from    Dover  to  London,  I 
was  delighted   with  the  rapidity  of  the 
posting,  the  beauty  of  the  horses,  and 
the  civility   of  the  drivers — the  excel- 
lence  of  the  roads — the  rich  variety 
of  the    landscapes — the    ornamented 
grounds  and  elegant  villas  of  the  gentry 
— the  white  cottages  and  neat  gardens 
of  the  peasantry — the  picturesque  vil- 
lages— the  appearance  of  comfort  so 
generally  displayed  in  the  dresses  and 
dwellings  of  all  orders  of  the  people — 
and  with  the  first  sight  of  your  renown- 
ed Thames,  flowing  majestically  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Kent  and  Essex  ; 
and  so  crowded   with  vessels,  that  I 
seemed  to  behold  a  forest  of  masts.     I 
was  also  much  surprised  at  the  multi- 
tude of  travellers,   whom  I  met  in  pri- 
vate and  public  carriages  of  all  descrip- 
tions.    You  are,  indeed,  a  wandering 
nation,  par  eminence.    I  am  persuaded 
that,  between  Dover  and  London,  I  saw 
twice  as  many  persons  as  will  be  found 
at  any  time  in  the  road   between  Paris 
and  Geneva  •,  tho*  the  latter  journey  is  at 
least  four  times  longer  than  the  former. 
As  I  approached    London,  T   endea- 
voured  to  discover    the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's.       It  was  at   last  pointed  out  to 
me,  but  it  was  so  enveloped  in  a  cloud 
of  smoke,  that  with  difficulty  1  perceiv- 
ed its  mighty   top.       In  driving  over 
Westminster-bridge,  I  lamented,  that  a 
nearer  view  of  the  river  was   impeded 
by  the  lofty  parapets  ;  but  what  I  did 
see  excited  my  admiration.      In  enter- 
ing the   town,  I  confess  I  was   disap- 


pointed.     After  traversing  a  shabby 
street,  formed  almost  entirely  of  shops, 
I  perceived,  it  istrue,  a  handsome  open- 
ing to   the  left,  the  striking   feature  of 
which  is  the  Abbey  ;   but  its  ancient 
magnificence    seems  little  to    accord 
with  the  modern  garden   adjoining  it, 
and   still  less  with  the  low  and  petty 
buildings  which  we  passed  in  approach- 
ing it.      Evening  was  coming  in  at  the 
moment  of  my  arrival,  and  a  dense  and 
yellow  fog  threw  a  gloom  on  all  around. 
The   convenience,    however,  of  your 
trottoirs,   for  which  it   is  curious   that 
we  who  do  not  generally  possess  the  ad- 
vantage, have  invented  the  only  appro- 
priate name,  did  not  escape  my  notice. 
On  these  trottoirs  crowds  of  well-dress- 
ed pedestrians  of  both  sexes  were  hast- 
ening to  their  respective  avocations,  in 
spite  of  the  unfavourable  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  and   of  the  approaching 
night. — Nor  did  I   fail  to  remark  the 
numberless  elegant  carriages  and  load- 
ed carts,  which  impeded  our  way  when 
we  came  to   Charing-Cross,   while  the 
richness  and  variety  of  the  shops,  which 
were  just  lighted,  dazzled  my  eyes,  and 
distracted  my  attention. 

But  more  of  all  this  hereafter.  I  have 
for  the  present,  taken  up  my  quarters  at 
Brunet's,  in  Leicester-square;  for  though 
I  hope,  by  and  by,  so  to  accustom  my- 
self to  your  usages  as  to  feel  perfectly 
at  mjr  ease  in  an  English  hotel,  I  think, 
for  the  moment,  I  shall  be  more  satisfi- 
ed at  the  house  of  a  countryman,  where 
I  shall  be  able  to  command  all  those 
conveniences  which  early  habit  has 
rendered  indispensable.  For  ray  next 
letter,  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  find  a 
more  interesting  topic  than  that  of  soups 
and  waiters,  to  which  this  has  been  ne- 
cessarily confined.     Adieu, 

And  believe  me  ever  yours, 

Le  Marquis  de  Vermont. 


gstt&l)tn&iamf  No.  X. 
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DR.  WOLCOT. 

I  used  to  meet  Peter  Pindar  in  din- 
ner-parties at  Sir  Richard  Phillips's. 
He  was  one  of  the  strongest-headed  and 
shrewdest  men  I  ever  knew.  He  had 
a  certain  round  of  stories,  but  they  were 
excellent   and  would  bear  repetition. 


He  acted  as  well  as  spoke,  and  imitated 
the  tones  of  his  speakers  with  great  fe- 
licity. Many  of  his  stories  were  farces, 
in  which  he  represented  all  the  drama- 
tis persona:. 

He  wrote  against  the  court,  but  was 
neither  a  patriot  nor  politician.      His 
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court  scandal  was  derived  from  Welt- 
jie.  the   Prince's  cook,  and  his  poems 
were  well  received  at  Carlton-House. 
He  hated   democracy  and  always   fa- 
voured aristocratic  opinions  and  prac- 
tices.    The  sale  of  his  early  pieces  was 
prodigious,— 10,  20,  and  even  30,000 
copies   went  off  in   a  month  or  two. 
This  rendered  him  a  desirable  object  of 
bookselling  speculation  ;  and  about  the 
year    1795,   Robinson,    Golding,   and 
Walker,  entered  into  a  treaty  to  grant 
him  an  annuity  for  his  published  works ; 
and,  on  certain  conditions  for  his  un- 
published ones.     While  this  was  pend- 
ing, Peter  had  an   attack   of  asthma, 
which  he  did  not  conceal  or  palliate  ; 
but,  at  meetings  of  the  parties,  his  asth- 
ma always  interrupted  the  business.    A 
fatal  result  was  of  course  anticipated, 
and,  instead  of  a  sum  of  money,  an  an- 
nuity of  250/.  per  annum  was  preferred. 
Soon  after  the  bond  was  signed,  Peter 
called  on  Walker,  the  manager  for  the 
parties,  who,   surveying    him   with  a 
scrutinizing  eye,  asked  him  how  he  did  ? 
"  Much  better,  thank  you  (said  Peter)  : 
I  have  taken  measure  of  my  asthma  ; 
the  fellow  is  troublesome,  but  I  know 
his  strength,  and  am  his  master."' — 
"  Oh   !"  said   Walker,  gravely,    and 
turned  into  an  adjoining  room,  where 
Mrs.  W.   a  prudent  woman,  had    been 
listening  to  the  conversation.      Peter, 
aware  of  the  feeling,  paid  a  keen  atten- 
tion to  the  husband  and  wife,  and  heard 
the  latter  exclaim,  "  There  now,  did'nt 
I  tell  you   he  woud'nt  die, — fool  that 
you've  been,  I  knew  be  woud'nt  die." 
Peter  enjoyed  the  joke,  and  outlived 
all  the  parties, — receiving  the  annuity 
for  twenty-four  years,  during  which  va- 
rious efforts  were  used  to  frustrate  his 
claims ;  for  his  works,  after  that  period, 
never   netted    100?.  per  annum  ;  and 
such  is  the  fluctuation  of  public  favour, 
that  his  latter   pieces  seldom  paid  for 
the  expenses  of  printing. 

BONAPARTE. 

The  court  of  Bonaparte  was  the  most 
splendid  ever  seen  in  Europe.  Mar- 
shals, ambassadors,  princes,  sovereigns, 
all  surrounded  his  throne,  sought  his 
smiles  and  obeyed  his  mandates. 

The  livery  of  Bonaparte  was  gold 
and  green.  He  adopted  the  golden 
bees  from  those  found  in  the  tomb  of 


Childeric,  and  supposed  to  have  deco- 
rated the  robes  of  the  Merovingian 
kings. 

LIBERALITY. 

Cicero,  after  enumerating  and  dis- 
cussing some  mistaken  notions  on  the 
subject,  subjoins,  that  liberality  con- 
sists in  giving  with  judgment. 

TURPIN,  THE  HIGHWAYMAN. 

This  notorious  robber,  who  plunder- 
ed the  rich  and  spared  the  poor,  was  a 
native  of  Epping,  whose  extensive  for- 
ests favoured  his  enterprises.  He  was 
the  terror  of  the  public  roads  for  many 
years,  and,  eluding  all  pursuit,  settled 
and  married  near  York,  where,  wan- 
tonly shooting  a  farmer's  cock,  he  was 
taken  before  a  magistrate,  accidentally 
recognized  as  the  noted  highwayman, 
brought  to  trial,  and  executed.  On  one 
occasion,  to  elude  pursuit,  he  is  said  to 
have  ridden  180  miles  on  one  horse 
without  rest. 

FARINELLI. 

The  old  Duke  of  Northumberland 
was  very  fond  of  music.  One  evening 
he  had  assembled  a  great  company  on 
purpose  to  hear  Farinelli  sing  ;  but 
that  capricious  castrato  sent  a  verbal 
message,  that  he  was  otherwise  engaged, 
and  could  not  attend.  On  this  the 
Duke  of  Medina,  who  was  in  the  com- 
pany, dispatched  his  servant  for  the 
singer,  who  was  his  subject  ;  and  a 
chair  having  been  placed,  all  the  com- 
pany except  his  highness  stood  up  on 
his  entrance.  "  Does  your  Grace  per- 
mit a  public  singer  to  sit  in  your  pre- 
sence ?"  "  No,"  says  the  Duke.  "  Mr. 
Farinelli,  stand  in  yonder  corner,  and 
sin?  in  your  best  manner."  He  ac- 
cordingly complied,  and  exerted  all  his 
powers. 

NAPOLEON. 

In  1805  Count  Daru  was  at  Bo- 
logne,  as  intendant-general  of  the  army. 
One  morning  the  Emperor  summoned 
him  into  his  cabinet.  Daru  imme- 
diately repaired  thither,  and  found  him 
transported  with  rage,  traversing  his 
apartment  with  hurried  steps,  and 
breaking  a  sullen  silence  only  by  hasty 
and  short  exclamations  : — u  What  a 
navy  ! — What  an  admiral  ! — What 
sacrifices  lost  ! — My  expectations  are 
deceived  ! — This  Villeneuve ! — Instead 
of  being  in  the  Channel,  he  has  just 
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entered   Ferrol  ! — Tt  is  all  over  with  corps  of  the  army,  from   Hanover  and 

him  ! — He  will  be  blockaded  there. —  Holland  to  the  confines  of  the  west  and 

Dam,  place  yourself  there,  (pointing  to  the  south  of  France.     The  order  of  the 

a  corner  of  the  room,)  and  write  while  marches,  their  duration  ;  the  places  for 

I  dictate."     The  Emperor  had  receiv-  the  converging  and    re-union   of  the 

ed  at  a  very  early  hour  the  news  of  the  columns  ;  the  cutting  off"  by  surprize, 

arrival  of  Villeneuve  in  a  Spanish  port ;  and  the  attacks  with   open  force  ;  the 

he  immediately  saw  his   intended  con-  various  movements  of  the  enemy, — all 

quest  of  England  baffled  ;  the  immense  was  foreseen  !  Victory  was  ensured  in 

expenses  of  the  fleet  and  flotilla  lost  for  all  the  hypotheses.      Such  was  the  ac- 

a  time,  and  perhaps  forever  !  Then,  in  curacy   and  the  vast   foresight  of  this 

a  paroxysm  of  fury,  which  would  per-  plan,  that,  over  a  line  of  departure  of 

mit   no  other  man  in  similar  circum-  six  hundred  miles,  lines  of  operations  of 

stances  to  preserve  their  judgment,  he  nine  hundred  miles  in  length  were  fol- 

formed  one  of  the  boldest  resolutions,  lowed   from  primitive  indications,  day 

and  sketched  one  of  the  most  admirable  by  day,  and  place   by  place,   as  far  as 

plans  of  a  campaign  which  any  con-  Munich.      Beyond   that    capital,  the 

queror  ever  conceived   in  leisure  and  epochs  alone  experienced  some  altera- 

cold  blood.     Without  hesitating,  with-  tions ;  but  the  places  were  reached,  and 

out  stopping  for  a  moment,  he  dictated  the   whole  of  the  plan  was  crowned 

the  whole  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign  with  complete  success, 
of  Austerlitz  j  the  departure  of  all  the 
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SONG. 
THE  DEVIL  AND  THE  NUNS. 

There  once  was  a  convent  of  beautiful  Nuns, 

Sing-  heigh,  and  their  looks  were  so  holy, 
That  the  pouting  and  scorn  of  those  pale  pretty  ones 

Made  the  Devil  himself  melancholy. 
Like  a  minstrel  he  once  clamber'd  up  to  their  wall, 

And  of  love  at  their  grate  he  sang  lowly  ; 
But  they  soon  put  a  stop  to  his  sweet  madrigal, 

And  they  tumbled  him  back  rowley-powley. 
Ho,  ho  !  quoth  the  Devil,  but  I  will  not  flinch  : 

And  his  way  he  by  hook  or  by  crook  made, 
Till  at  last  he  contriv'd,  in  the  guise  of  a  wench, 

To  be  hir'd  in  their  house  for  a  cook-maid. 
Gramercy,  sweet  maids,  could  ye  ever  believe, 

Ye  should  meet  with  a  snare  so  bewitching, 
As  that  he,  who  had  ofler'd  the  apple  to  Eve, 

Was  to  cook  apple-pies  in  your  kitchen. 
To  his  stews  and  his  pies  went  the  father  of  lies, 

And  he  pamper'd  his  pretty  despisers, 
Till  they  grew  by  degrees,  from  pale  meek  devotees, 

Into  bouncing  and  brave  gormandizers. 
Such  laughing  and  roistering  soon  made  the  cloister  ring, 

You  could  scarcely  distinguish  them  from  boys  ; 
Lord  knows  how  their  diet  had  set  them  a-riot, 

But  they  romp'd  like  a  parcel  of  tomboys. 
And  I  wish,  merry  Fair,  that  your  tricks   had  stopp'd  there. 

But  the  Devil  slipp'd  under  their  patties 
Torn  leaves,  as  by  chance,  from  old  books  of  romance. 

About  ladies  that  kiss'd  through  the  lattice. 
Like  tinder  each  poor  little  heart  caught  the  spark, 

And  began  with  love-fancies  to  palter  ; 
Singing  rapturous  songs  from  the  dawn  to  the  dark, 

But  alas  !  'twas  not  songs  from  the  Psalter. 
When  their  Confessor  scolded,  they  pull'd  both  his  ears  ,; 

Then  O-ho,  quoth  the  Devil,  (and  drolly 
Put  his  tongue  in  his  cheek)  I  forgive  you,  my  dears. 

For  your  tumbling  me  back  rowley-powley. 


THE  SHOWS  OF  LONDON- 

SERPENTS. 

There  are  now  exhibiting, by  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Polito's  (as  we  are  told,) 
in  one  of  the  small  rooms  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Hall,  three  fine  specimens  of  the 
serpent  tribes.     Two  are   Boas,  and 
not  so  large  as  we  have  seen  these  crea- 
tures alive  ;  but  they  are  curious  just 
now,    from   the  circumstance   of  one 
having  cast  its  skin,  and  the  other   be- 
ing in  the  act  of  losing  its  outer  cover- 
ing.    The  former  is  more  lively  than 
its  companion,  which  is  comparatively 
dull  and  torpid.       The    head  has  a 
strange  appearance,    especially  about 
the  eyes,  which  look  like  horn  organs 
in  a  mask,  and  are  in  fact  little  else. — 
The  motions  of  these  enormous  snakes 
are  exceedingly  beautiful :  raising  their 
heads  as  if  by  a  magic  power,   when 
they  assume  a  perpendicular  direction  ; 
and  when  moving  horizontally,  undu- 
lating in  the  most  sliding,  graceful,  and 
picturesque  involutions.     The  tongue 
is  soft  and  harmless,  resembling  a  swal- 
low's tail,  the  danger  from  this  animal 
being  only  in  its  tremendous  power  of 
compression  and  in  its  bite.  The  scales 
smooth,and  the  colours  varied  and  rich. 
In  a  smaller  cage   (also   lined    with 
flannel,  and  the  front  well  guarded  with 
wire,)  is  a  serpent  of  a   more  mortal 
character,  and  one  which  we   are  not 
aware  was  ever  before  brought  alive  to 
England :  it  is  the  famous  Cobro  de  Ca- 
pello,  the  Hooded  or  Spectacle  Snake 
(Coluber  Naja  of  Linnaeus.)     Of  this 
venomous  reptile  the  bite  is  certain  and 
speedy  death,  unless  a  remedy  is  imme- 
diately applied.    A  volatile  alkali  taken 
internally,  and  constant  action  to  pre- 
vent sleep,  form,  we  believe,  the  best 
antidote.     The  specimen  here  exhibi- 
ted is  about  five  feet  in   length.     Its 
head  is  flat,  and  its  aspect  singularly 
fierce  and  disagreeable.     If  provoked, 
it  darts  so  furiously  against  the  wires  as 
to   injure  itself;    and  now   seemingly 
aware  of  this,  except  much  irritated,  it 
only  shows  its  resentment  by  hissing, 
erecting  its  head,  and  looking  steadfast- 
ly at  the  assailant.     The  Boas   under 
similar  circumstances  also  hiss  and  en- 
deavour to  bite.     On  each  side  of  the 
neck  of  the    Cobro  (which    is   very 
small)  are  radiations  like  lateral  fins  ; 
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and  behind  the  two  marks  which  pro" 
cure  it  the  name  of  Spectacle.  Its 
colour  is  browner  than  that  of  the  boas, 
and  the  speckles  by  no  means  so  bril- 
liant. The  scales  are  rough — general- 
ly if  not  always  a  characteristic  of  the 
poisonous  serpent.  The  tongue  forked, 
like  the  others, and  harmless,  the  venom 
lying  in  grooves  of  the  teeth.  When 
deprived  of  these  fangs,  which  are  long 
and  crooked,  the  Cobro  is  taught  to 
dance  to  the  Indian's  pipe,  and  to 
writhe  innocuously  about  his  person.  It 
is  evidently  the  same  snake  which  we 
see  carved  so  often  and  so  highly  vene- 
rated among  the  mystic  symbols  in 
Egyptian  and  oriental  temples  ;  and 
thus,  besides  its  attractions  to  the  natu- 
ralist, presents  something  of  interest  to 
the  antiquarian. 

These  animals  have  been  about  six 
weeks  in  this  country,  and  have  as  yet 
taken  no  food.  They  drink  a  little, 
and  void  a  white  fluid  which  becomes 
hard.  The  Boas  may  be  equal  to 
swallow  a  fowl  or  a  rabbit ;  while  the 
Cobro  would  probably  be  contented 
with  bread  and  milk  or  food  of  that 
kind.  They  merit  a  visit  from  the 
curious. 


MONUMENT  TO  SHAKSPEARE. 
It  appears  by  some  late  advertisements  in 
the  Newspapers,  that  a  project  has  been  set 
on  foot  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Shakspeare,  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 

The  country  which  gave  birth  to  Shak- 
speare, and  on  that  sole  account  might  claim 
and  deserve  '  honour  among  the  nations,' 
even  though  all  hei  other  titles  to  distinc- 
tion were  forfeited  and  forgotten,  remains 
to  this  day  without  any  fitting  testimonial 
of  its  love,  gratitude, and  admiration,  which 
her  people  collectively  feel  towards  that 
1  myriad-minded  man.'  Our  distinguished 
monarchs,  statesmen,  warriors,  &ic.  have  not 
been  suffered  to  pass  away  from  this  scene 
of  their  energies,  without  some  external 
symbol,  some  universal  intelligible  record 
of  their  claims  to  our  reverence.  But  Shak- 
speare— that  monarch  in  the  realms  of 
mind — that  '  sovereign  spirit'  to  whom  all 
are  content  to  bow  in  token  of  homage — 
has  hitherto  remained  with  no  other  monu 
ment  than  his  own  works.  Doubtless  this 
is  all-sufficient  as  it  regards  the  dead  ;  but 
it  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  living.  To 
perpetuate  the  fame  of  Shakspeare,  belongs 
to  Shakspeare  alone  ;  but  to  evince  an  ade- 
quate sense  of  the  matchless  powers  from 
which  that  fame  is  forever  springing,  is  a 
distinction  and  a  duty  reserved  for  the 
present  day. 
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VULGAR  ERRORS. 
THE    EAR-WIG. 

The  idea  of  this  harmless  insect  in- 
troducing himself  into  the  human  ear, 
and  of  causing  great  pain,  and  even 
death,  is  unfounded.  If  this  were  among 
its  habits,  it  would  also  infest  the  ears 
of  brute  animals  :  a  thing  wholly  un- 
heard of.  Nothing,  in  fact,  is  so  repug- 
nant to  its  habits  as  that  glutinous  mat- 
ter which  the  ear  supplies,  and  which 
would  be  a  great  impediment  to  the 
freedom  of  its  motions.  In  the  summer 
encampments  a  few  years  since,  several 
regiments  were  assigned  some  ground 
on  the  downs  near  Winchester,  which 
swarmed  with  these  insects.  During 
the  whole  season,  only  a  single  instance 
occurred  of  an  earwig's  getting  into  the 
human  ear  :  one  soldier  met  with  an 
accident  of  an  earwig  falling  into  his 
ear  from  the  top  of  the  tent  in  which 
lie  lay  asleep  ;  but  even  this  occasioned 
him  no  great  inconvenience  ;  the  insect 
could  make  but  little  way,  and  was  at 
once  killed  by  pouring  a  little  oil  into 
the  ear,  and  extracted  by  syringing  with 
warm  water. 

THE    SOOTHSAYER. 

The  insects  of  this  genus  possess  a 
form  the  most  romantic  and  extraordi- 
nary that  is  perhaps  presented  by  any 
animated  being  ;  and  so  powerful  have 
their  singular  attitudes  operated  on  the 
minds  of  the  credulous  and  ignorant, 
that  superstition  has  invested  them  with 
certain  powers  that  are  altogether  unex 
eniplificd  by  any  part  of  the  history  of 
animated  nature.  By  the  singular  man- 
ner in  which  the  soothsayer  stretches 
out  its  fore-legs,  it  has  acquired  the 
reputation  of  a  diviner,  who  could  un- 
fold all  the  secrets  in  the  bosom  of  fu- 
turity;  and  because  the  insect  often  sits 
upon  its  four  hind  legs,  having  the  two 
fore  ones  raised  up  and  folded  together, 
the  believing  multitude  have  supposed 
it  to  be  then  holding  intercourse  with 
the  Supreme  power,  in  the  exercise  of 
devotion  ;  a  circumstance  from  which 
it  has  obtained  from  the  peasants  of 
Languedoc,  the  name  of  Pregadoui,  or 
the  God-prayer.  In  that  province  the 
country  people  have  also  ascribed  to  the 
soothsayer  another  very  commendable 
quality  ;  that  of  obligingly  showing  the 
way  to  strangers  :  this  it  is  supposed 
to  do,  by  that  peculiar  habit   which  it 


has  of  stt  etching  its  fore-legs  sometimes 
to  the  right,  and  sometimes  to  the  left. 

THE    CAMEL  CRICKET. 

This  insect  is  nearly  three  inches 
in  length,  of  a  slender  shape,  and  in  its 
general  sitting  posture  is  observed  to 
hold  up  its  two  fore-legs,  slightly  bent, 
as  if  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  :  for  this 
reason  the  superstition  of  the  vulgar  has 
conferred  upon  it  the  reputation  of  a 
sacred  animal,  and  a  popular  notion 
has  often  prevailed,  that  a  child  or  trav- 
eller having  lost  his  way,  would  be  safe- 
ly directed  by  observing  the  quarter  to 
which  the  animal  pointed  when  taken 
into  the  hand.  In  its  real  disposition 
it  is  very  far  from  sanctity  ;  preying 
with  great  rapacity  on  any  of  the  smal- 
ler insects  which  fall  in  its  way,  and  for 
which  it  lies  in  wait  with  anxious  assi- 
duity in  the  posture  at  first  mentioned, 
seizing  them  with  a  sudden  spring  when 
within  its  reach,  and  devouring  them. 
It  is  also  of  a  very  pugnacious  nature, 
and,  when  kept  with  others  of  its  own 
species  in  a  state  of  captivity,  will  at- 
tack its  neighbour  with  the  utmost  vio- 
lence, till  one  or  the  other  is  destroyed 
in  the  contest.  Koesel,  who  kept  some 
of  these  insects,  observes,  that  in  their 
mutual  conflicts  their  manoeuvres  very 
much  resemble  those  of  hussars  fighting 
with  sabres,  and  sometimes  one  cleaves 
the  other  through  at  a  single  stroke,  or 
severs  the  head  from  the  body.  During 
these  engagements  the  wings  are  gene- 
rally expanded,  and  when  the  battle  is 
over  the  conqueror  devours  the  slain. 

Among  the  Chinese,  this  quarrelsome 
property  in  the  Mantis,  is  turned  into  a 
similar  entertainment  with  that  afforded 
by  fighting  cocks  and  quails  :  for  it  is 
to  this  insect,  or  one  closely  allied  to  it, 
that  we  suppose  the  following  passage 
in  Mr.  Barrow's  account  of  China  to 
allude.  "  They  have  even  extended 
their  enquiries  after  fighting  animals  to 
the  insect  tribe,  and  have  discovered  a 
species  of  locust  that  will  attack  each 
other  with  such  ferocity  as  seldom  to 
quit  their  hold  without  bringing  away 
at  the  same  time  a  limb  of  their  antag- 
onist. These  little  creatures  are  fed 
and  kept  apart  in  bamboo  cages,and  the 
custom  of  making  them  devour  each 
other  is  so  common  that,  during  the 
summer  months,  scarcely  a  boy  is  to  be 
seen  without  his  cage  of  grasshoppers," 
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A  Tragedy,  entitled  Werner,  or  the  In- 
heritance, by  Lord  Byron,   is  announced. 

Mr.  Bowring  intends  shortly  to  publish 
a  second  volume  of  his  interesting  Spec- 
imens of  the  Russian  Poets. 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  in  the  press,  accom- 
panied by  personal  observation  made  dur- 
ing a  residence  of  several  years  in  that 
country,  by  Isaac  Holmes. 

Peverill  of  the  Rock,  a  new  novel  now  in 
the  Press,  by  the  inexhaustible  author  of 
these  tales  and  stories,  was  offered  to  the 
trade  by  the  publishers  atone  of  their  peri- 
odical sales  in  London  during  the  last  week, 
but  not  with  the  usual  success.  Whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  there  was  infinitely  less 
ardour  amongst  the  booksellers  than  form- 
erly. Of  the  Fortunes  of  Nigef  more  than 
seven  thousand  copies  were  taken  off  in  the 
first  instance,  whilst  of  Peverill  of  the  Rock, 
little  more  than  4000  copies  were  bespoke. 

Mr.  Colburn  has  just  obtained  the  Journal 
of  Count  de  Las  Casas,  in  which  are  record- 
ed the  whole  of  Napoleon's  Conversations 
witli  him  during  his  residence  at  St.  Helena. 
This  Journal,  it  will  be  recollected,  was 
seized  with  the  other  papers  of  the  Count, 
and  I  as  been  testored  by  the  British  Gov- 
rnment.  It  will  be  published  in  a  few  weeks. 

On  the  first  of  December  will  be  publish- 
ed Loves  of  the  Angels.  By  Thomas  Moore. 
— "  It  happened  after  the  sons  of  men  had 
multiplied  in  those  days,  that  daughters 
were  born  to  them  elegant  and  beautiful  ; 
and  when  the  angels,  the  sons  of  heaven, 
beheld  them,  they  became  enamoured  of 
them."     The   Book    of  Enoch,  VII.  2. 

THE  MERMAID. 

This  phenomenon  is  now  exhibiting,  and 
we  have  taken  an  opportunity  to  inspect  it 
very  carefully.  It  is  certainly  a  curiosity 
worth  seeing,  and  if  an  imposition  (upon 
which  point  we  shall  offer  some  remarks 
hereafter,)  we  are  convinced  that  its  imme- 
diate proprietor  is  not  privy  to  it.  The 
ereature  is  very  dry  and  mummy-like  ;  en- 
closed in  a  glass  case. 

SINGULAR  DISCOVERY  OF  A  MURDER. 
(Extract  of  a  letter  from  Novogorod.) — 
"  What  1  am  now  going  to  relate  to  you 
might  almost  pass  rather  for  the  fiction  of 
some  idle  brain,  than  for  a  real  event  ;  and 
yet  the  truth  of  it  is  well  known,  and  at- 
tested by  respectable  authority.  A  noble- 
man in  this  province  being  out  hunting  with 
several  other  noblemen,  perceived  in  a  fo- 
rest a  bear,  with  a  muzzle  on,  tied  to  a 
tree  ;  the  animal  appeared  to  be  very 
tame,  and  by  his  waitings  indicated  that 
something  very  particular  was  the  matter 
with  him.  The  nobleman  gave  orders  to 
untie  him  from  the  tree,  on  which  the  bear, 
led  by  a  countryman  with  a  rope,  immedi- 
ately ran  to  a  neighbouring  spot,  and  be- 
gan very  eagerly  to  scratch  up  the  ground  ; 
the  creature  only  wanted  language  to  show 


that   something,    which    nearly   concerned 
him,  was  here  buried.      The    possibility  of 
this  was  evident    to  the  nobleman,  and  he 
ordered  his  people  to  dig  up  the  spot  point- 
ed out  by  the  bear,  which  consisted  of  very 
loose  earth.     To  the  no  small  astonishment 
and  horror  of  all  present,  they    soon  found 
two  dead  bodies  covered  with  blood,  which 
had  just  been    interred,  whose  wounds  the 
bear,  with  a  lamentable  howling,  began   to 
lick,  making  the  persons  who   stood  around 
understand,  by  a  very  singular   look,  that 
they    should   remove    the     bodies.       They 
made  a  bier  of  young  trees   on  which  they 
laid  the  bodies  to  convey  them  to  the  next 
village.     The  bear,  still  led    by  a   peasant, 
goes  first,  and  seems  to    follow  like  a  dog, 
a  scent  of  the  murderers  of   his  masters. 
He  was  suffered  to  take   his  own  way  ;  and 
they  soon  reached  a  village  on  the  skirts  of 
the   forest,    when  he  halts  at  the  door  of  a 
cottage,  and  his  former  wailing  is  changed 
to  a    dreadful   roaring.     This  induced  the 
nobleman  to  call  together  the  male   inhab- 
itants,  and  place   them  in   a  certain  order, 
thinking,  perhaps,  by   the  help  of  the  bear, 
to  discover  the  murderers,   as  of  course  all 
denied  any   knowledge   of  the  deed.     The 
people  belonging    to   the  hut,  before  which 
the  bear  stopped,  also  came  up  from  anoth- 
er side,  and  scarcely  had  they,  according  to 
the  nobleman's   desire,  placed  themselves 
with    the  others,  when    the  bear,    with    a 
dreadful  howl,  rushed  upon  two  tall  fellows. 
He  was  removed  from   them  by   force,  but 
the  persons  so  singularly  accused  were  im- 
mediately subjected  to  a  strict  examination. 
They  confessed  all ;   the  two  bear  leaders, 
who  had  money  about  them,  had  been  mur- 
dered  by  them   in    the   forest,    and  hastily 
buried  ;  the  hunting  horn  of  the  party  had 
made  them  fly  precipitately ,leaving  the  bear 
tied  to  the  tree,   by  which  the  discovery  of 
the  murder  was  effected  in  a  manner  almost 
incredible,  and  the  criminals    given  up    to 
justice  to  await  their  trial." 

A  BRASS  BOLUS   OP    PHYSIC. 

The  following  strange  but  well-attested 
occurrence,  which  actually  took  place  late- 
ly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taunton,  will 
remind  our  readers  of 

"  Him  who  took  the  Doctor's  bill, 
And  svvallow'd  it  instead  o'  ihe  pill." 

A  hired  man  in  the  employ  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Palmer,  of  Yarcombe,  being  taken  ill, 
the  family  physician  was  sent  for,  who  pre- 
pared for  the  man  a  bolus  from  his  medi 
cine-box.  and  having  wrapped  up  in  paper 
the  grain  weights  used  in  weighing-  out  the 
proper  proportions  of  the  drugs,  left  them 
on  the  table,  and  near  to  them  the  physic, 
which  he  desired  one  of  the  females  of  the 
house  to  carry  to  the  sick  man,  with  instruc- 
tions to  take  it  immediately  in  treacle. 
Some  hours  afterwards  his  master  came  to 
enquire  about  the  patient,  and  found  him 
suffering  under  very  uneasy  symptoms, 
which  the  man  attributed  to  the  strange 
kind  of  medicine  the  doctor  had  ordered  for 
him,  and  which  he   said  he   ;  should  never 
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have  got  through  with,  had  he  not  cut  it  into 
smaller  pieces,'  but  <  he  thanked  God,  that 
though  it  was  rather  rough  and  sharpish, 
he  had  got  it  all  down.'  This  account  puz- 
zled his  master  exceedingly,  who,  however, 
soon  discovered  that  the  man  had  actually 
Swallowed,  in  treacle,  a  complete  set  of  brass 
weights  for  grains  and  scruples,  instead  of 
the  bolus,  which  was  found  lying  harmless- 
ly on  the  table  where  it  had  been  left.  Prop- 
er remedies  were  immediately  adopted  for 
dislodging  this  uncommon  dose  from  the 
man's  stomach,  who  subsequently  recovered 
from  his  illness.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  parallel  to  this  instance  of  implicit  faith 
in  the  powers  of  the  cirative  art,  or  a  simi- 
lar instance  of  astounding  ignorance  among 
'  unfledged  animals  walking  on  two  legs.' 

HORRIBLE  OCCURRENCE. 
Last  month  a  charge  was  made  against  a 
Right  Reverend  Bishop,  at  Marlborough- 
street  Police  Office,  at  which  human  nature 
revolts.  The  Rev.  Prelate,  when  arrested, 
with  difficulty  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the 
public,  who,  if  not  prevented  by  the  peace- 
officers,  would  have  sacrificed  him  to  their 
indignation  on  the  spot.  As  it  was,  he  was 
severely  beaten.  The  capital  charge  not 
being  borne  out,  he  was  permitted  to  go  at 
large,  upon  finding  sureties  to  the  amount 
of  1000/.  The  Prelate  gave  his  card  to  the 
Magistrate  as  "  The  Hon.  Percy  Jocelyn, 
Bishop  of  Clogher."  During  the  examina- 
tion, he  appeared  sunk  in  the  deepest  men- 
tal agony,  and  did  not  utter  a  word.  He 
was  attired  in  an  old  great  coat,  and  had 
worn  his  clerical  hat,  which  was  much  torn ; 
he  had  evidently  been  very  roughly  handled. 
The  mitred  reprobate  has  since  effected  his 
escape. — Detestable  as  was  the  conduct  of 
this  vile  hypocrite,  his  guilt  was  yet  in- 
creased in  a  tenfold  degree,  by  his  having 
iu  the  year  1811,  caused  a  man  named 
.lames  Byrne,  to  be  nearly  flogged  to  death 
in  Dublin,  for  accusing  him  of  those  prac- 
tices in  which  he  has  since  been  detected 
Measures  have  since  been  taken  to  deprive 
him  of  his  see,  and  pursue  him  to  outlawry. 

MARQUIS  OP  HERTFORD. 
Died,  at  his  residence,  in  Manchester- 
square, ait.  79,  the  Most  Hon  .Francis  Ingram 
Seymour  Conway,  Marquis  and  Earl  of 
Hertford,  KG.  Earl  of  Yarmouth,  Viscount 
Beauchamp,  Baron  of  Ragley,  of  Conway, 
and  ofKillultagh,  late  Lord  High  Chamber- 
Jain  of  the  King's  Household,  and  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Custos  Rotulorum  of  War- 
wickshire. He  was  born  in  1743,  and  is 
succeeded  by  his  only  son,  the  Earl  of  Yar- 
mouth, in  his  titles  and  vast  wealth.  The 
entailed  estates  are  estimated  at  nearly 
90,0001.  per  annum.  His  remains  were  re- 
moved on  the  24th,  for  interment  in  the 
family  vault,  at  Ragley,  Warwickshire. 

Mrs.  Grosvenor,  relict  of  the  late  Richard 
Earl  Grosvenor,  Esq.  of  Charborough  park, 
in  the  county  of  Dorset.  The  circumstances 
of  this  lady's  death  are  very  remarkable  : — 
she  had  attended  to  give  evidence  before  a 


magistrate,  against  a  man  of  the  name  «f 
Tayloi,  for  a  violent  outrage,  as  she  was 
taking  an  airing  in  her  carriage  ;  he  having 
insisted  upon  getting  up  behind  to  ride,  and 
actually  pulled  down  the  servant  standing 
there.  The  prisoner  was  a  very  powerful 
man  ,  nor  was  he  secured  without  extreme 
difficulty  On  his  examination  he  requested 
to  be  permitted  to  speak  with  Mrs.  C.  when 
he  pleaded  so  powerfully  on  behalf  of  his 
wife  and  children,  that  the  Lady  was  so 
greatly  affected  as  to  be  seized  with  a  fit  ; 
went  into  convulsions  ;  and  by  the  time  that 
medical  aid  could  be  procured  expired. 

Mr.  Dunolison  has  very  laudably  and 
usefully  employed  his  talents  in  giving  an 
English  dress  to  Baron  Larrey's  tract  on 
the  Use  of  Moxa  as  a  Therapeutical  Agent ; 
and,  although  the  account  of  cures  are  to 
be  received  in  this,  as  in  almost  all  other  in- 
stances, with  much  reserve,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  records  of  Larrey  are  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  the  British  public.  His 
name  and  character  constitute,  indeed,  a 
sufficient  guarantee  against  any  thing  fur- 
ther, in  the  way  of  misrepresentation,  than 
may  be  supposed  to  result  from  Gallic  en- 
thusiasm, added  by  a  con  amore  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  particular  mode  of  treatment 
which  it  is  the  object  of  his  book  to  illus- 
trate. Many  of  our  readers  may  not  be 
aware  that  the  Moxa  is  a  species  of  caute- 
ry ;  that  it  has  been  employed  in  China 
and  other  parts  from  the  remotest  antiquity; 
that  when  the  term  was  first  introduced  in- 
to Europe,  it  was  understood  to  signify  a 
cottony  substance  procured  from  the  gold- 
beaters leaf,or  pith  of  the  Artemisia  Chinen- 
sis,  rolled  up  into  a  couical  shape, — which, 
placed  upon  different  parts  of  the  body,  and 
ignited,  was  suffered  to  burn  down  until 
cauterization  was  produced.  Any  combus- 
tible substance,  however,  made  into  the 
same  form,  and  applied  in  a  similar  way,  is 
now  termed  a  Moxa  ;  and  that  which  Baron 
Larrey  employs  "  is  composed  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  cotton-wool,  over  which  a  piece 
of  the  linen  is  rolled,  and  fastened  at  the  side 
by  a  few  stitches."  This  is  applied  to  the 
part  operated  on  by  means  of  a  metallic 
ring,  and  its  extremity  being  ignited,  the 
combustion,  in  some  cases,  is  best  kept  up 
by  means  of  a  blow-pipe. — The  cases  in 
which  Larrey  principally  recommends  this 
mode  of  cauterising,  are  those  in  which  the 
nervous  and  lymphatic  organization  are  es- 
pecially implicated  ;  such  as  certain  species 
of  paralytic  affection,  articular  disorders, 
chronic  tumours,  and  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. He  contends  that  the  vicarious  and 
derivative  influence  of  Moxa  is  far  super  un- 
to issues  and  setons,  and  to  the  metallic 
cautery,  which  was  so  much  employed  by 
the  ancients,  and  has  recently  been  re-intro- 
duced into  practice  on  some  parts  of  the 
European  Continent.  He  states  that  even 
ossific  ulceration  may  be  arrested  by  its  ju- 
dicious employment,  and  a  healthy  action 
induced  and  kept  up  in  the  most  deep-seat- 
ed parts. 
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As  I  pass'd  by  at  eve  where  yon  old  hall 

Stands  mid  the  moonlight,  with  its  batter'd  top 

Streamer'd  with  woodbine— there  I  heard  a  groan. 

I  oped  the  antient  door,  look'd  in,  and  lo  ! 

There  sat  an  old  man  sore  subdued  by  age, 

In  an  old  chair  he  sat,  lean'd  o'er  a  staff 

Cut  by  his  school-boy  knife,  and  polished  bright 

By  his  hard  palm.    Nor  did  he  look  on  me. 

But  kept  his  grey  eyes  moveless  on  the  ground 

Heart-sick  and  spirit-troubled.    By  his  side 

Sat  one  of  seventy  years— a  wither'd  dame, 

And  ever  to  his  ear  her  lips  she  laid, 

Held  her  long,  lean,  and  warning  finger  up, 

And  muttei'd  words  which  made  the  chill'd  blood 

seek 
To  mount  his  faded  brow :  much  seemed  he  moved  ; 
And  ever  her  converse  was  of  other  years— 
The  summer  morn  of  life,  and  sunny  days. 
Of  deeds  performed  when  that  right  arm  of  bia, 
So  sapless  now,  was  flourishing  and  green. 
And  on  the  other  side,  there  I  beheld 
An  ancient  man  and  holy.    Forth  in  awe 
He  spread  his  palms— his  old  knees  in  the  dust 
Knelt  ;  and  his  brow,  where  the  meek  spirit  sat 
Of  pious  resolution,  low  was  stoop'd 
Even  till  the  snowy  forelocks  found  the  floor. 
And  as  I  gazed,  his  gifted  spirit  pour'd 
A  supplication  forth.    The  sick  man  shudder'd, 
Cast  his  gray  eyes  around  on  every  side, 
Clepch'd  his  weak  hands,  and  agony  within 
Sent  the  hot  sweat-drops  starting  to  his  brow. 
And  then  he  gave  a  groan,  and  sought  to  seek 
God's  blessing,  but  his  tongue  spake  not  while  he 
Pull'd  o'er  his  sight  his  shaggy  eye-brows  down, 
Peered  fearful  in  the  dark  and  empty  air, 
And  look'd  as  he  saw  something. 

HPHE  great  road  from  England  in 
-1-  former  times  skirted  the  firth  of 
Solway,  pursued  its  wild  and  extraor- 
dinary way  through  one  of  the  deepest 
and  most  dangerous  morasses  in  Scot- 
land, and  emerging  on  the  Caerlave- 
rock  side,  conferred  on  the  Kirk-gate 
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of  the  good  town  of  Dumfries  the  rank 
and  opulence  of  a  chief  street.  Com- 
manding a  view  of  the  winding  and 
beautiful  river  Nilh  on  one  side,  and  of 
the  green  stately  hills  of  Tinwald  and 
Torthorwold  on  the  other,  with  their 
numerous  villages  and  decaying  castles, 
this  street  became  the  residence  of  the 
rich  and  the  far-descended — number- 
ing among  its  people  some  of  the  most 
ancient  and  potent  names  of  Nithsdale. 
The  houses  had  in  general  something 
of  a  regal  look — presenting  a  curious 
mixture  of  the  Saxon  and  Grecian  ar- 
chitecture, blending  whimsically  to- 
gether in  one  place,  or  kept  separate 
in  all  their  native  purity  in  another  ; 
while  others  of  a  different,  but  no  less 
picturesque  character  towered  up  in 
peaked  and  ornamented  Norman  ma- 
jesty, with  their  narrow  turret  stairs 
and  projecting  casements.  But  I  mean 
not  to  claim  for  the  Kirkgate  the  ex- 
press name  of  a  regular  street.  Fruit 
trees  throwing  their  branches,  loaded 
with  the  finest  fruit,  far  into  the  way, 
and  in  other  places  antique  pondiways, 
shaded  deep  with  yewtree,  tooii  away 
the  reproach  of  "  eternal  mortar  and 
stone,"  and  gave  the  whole  a  retired 
and  sylvan  look.  The  presence  of  an 
old  church,  with  its  thick-piled  grave 
stones,  gave  a  gravity  of  deportment  to 
the  neighbourhood  ;  the  awe  inspired 
by  a  religious  place  was  visible  on  the 
people.  There  was  a  seriousness 
mingled  with  their  mirth — a  reveren- 
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tial  feeling  poured  through  their  legends    and  for  the  sound  of  the  cittern,  and  the 


and  their  ballads.  Their  laughter  was 
not  so  loud,  nor  their  joy  so  stormy,  as 
that  of  men  in  less  hallowed  places. 
The  maidens  danced  with  something  of 
a  chastened  step,  and  sang  with  a  de- 
votional grace.  The  strings  of  that 
merrv  instrument  which  bewitched  the 
feet  of  the  wisest  men.  when  placed  un- 
der the  left  ear  of  a  Kirkgate  musician, 
emitted  sounds  so  perfectly  in  unison 
with  devotion,  that  a  gifted  elder  of  the 
kirk  was  once  known  to  sanction  and 
honour  it.  by  measuring  a  step  or  two 
to  the  joyous  tune  of  ••  An'  0  to  be 
married  an'  this  be  the  way."  Over 
the  whole  street,  and  far  into  the  town, 
was  breathed  much  of  that  meek,  aus- 
tere composure,  which  the  genius  of 
ancient  sculptors  has  shed  on  their  di- 
vine performances 


rebeck,  the  dull  din  of  the  weaver's 
loom,  and  the  jarring  clamour  of  the 
smith's  steel  hammer  abounded. 

With  this  brief  and  imperfect  notice 
we  shall  bid  farewell  to  the  ancient 
splendour  of  the  Kiikgate — it  is  with 
its  degenerate  days  that  our  story  has 
intercourse  ;  and  the  persons  destined 
to  move,  and  act,  and  sutler,  in  our  au- 
thentic drama,  are  among  the  humblest 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  time  too  with 
which  our  narrative  commences  and 
terminates,  is  a  season  somewhat  un- 
congenial for  descriptive  excursions. 
A  ruinous  street  and  a  labouring  peo- 
ple, on  whom  the  last  night  of  Decem- 
ber is  descending  in  angry  winds  and 
cold  sleets  and  snows,  present  few  at- 
tractions to  dealers  in  genteel  fictions, 
and  few  flowers,  either  natural  or  figu- 


It  was  pleasant  to  behold   the  chief    rative,  for  embellishing  a  tale.      \\  ith 


street  of  this  ancient  border  town  in  its 
best  days — those  times  of  simplicity 
and  virtue,  as  one  of  the  town  b.;';lies, 
a  barb  -. .  remarked,  when  ev- 

m   v.  it    with    a    cushioned 

brow  and  curled  locks,  and  all  the  men 
flourished  .:  But 

the  demon  who   presides  over  the  a- 
■  nt  of  streets  and  cities  entered 


all  these  drawbacks  we  have  one  ad- 
vantage, which  a  mind  delighting  in  na- 
ture and  truth  will  not  willingly  forego; 
the  tale,  humble  and  brief  as  it  is,  pos- 
sesses truth  beyond  all  power  of  im- 
peachment, and  follows  conscientiously 
the  traditional  and  accredited  narrative 
without  staying  to  array  it  and  adorn  it 
in  those  vain  and  gaudv  embellishments 


to  the  empty  place  which  the  brain  of  with  which  fiction  seeks  to  incumber  a 
Fought  to  have  occupied,  and  plain  and  simply  story, 
the  road  was  compelled  to  forsake  the  The  night  which  brings  in  the  new 
side  of  the  Solwav — the  green  fields  of  year  to  the  good  people  of  Dumfries, 
the  Caerlaverock.and  the  ancient  Kirk-  has  long  been  a  night  of  friendly  meet- 
gate,  and  approach  Dumfries  through  ings,  and  social  gladness  and  carousal, 
five  miles  of  swamp,  and  along  a  dull,  The  grave  and  the  devout  lay  aside  for 


and  muddy  way.  which  all  travellers 
have  since  learned  to  detest  under  the 
name  of  the  Lochmabengate.  From 
that  hour  the  glory  of  the  old  chief 
street  diminished.     The  giddy  and  the 


the  time  the  ordinary  vesture  of  sancti- 
ty and  religious  observance  ;  the  sober 
and  the  self-denying  revel  among  the 
good  things  of  this  life,  with  a  fervour, 
perhaps  augmented  by  previous  pen- 
ny forsook  a  place,  where  the  chariot  ance  ;  and  even  some  of  the  shining 
of  the  stranger,  with  its  accompaniment    lights  of  the   Scottish   kirk  have  been 


uf  running  lacquies  and  mounted 
grooms,  was  no  longer  seen  :  and  the 
ancient  inhabitants  saw  with  sorrow 
iheir  numbers    gradually  lessen,   and 


observed  to  let  their  splendour  subside 
for  the  evening,  that,  like  the  sun,  per- 
haps they  might  come  forth  from  dark- 
ness with  increase  of  glorv.      The  ma- 


their  favor..  c  .stening  to  decay,  tron  suspends  her  thrift  and  arrays  her- 
A  new  and  a  meaner  race  succeeded — 
the  mansions  of  the  Douglasses  the 
Dalzells.  the  Maxwells,  the  Kirkpat- 
ricks.  and  the  Herrieses,  became  the 
home  of  che  labouring  man  and  the  me- 
chanic. Tapes-led  halls,  and  lordly 
i    .  were  profaned  by  volgai 


self  in  her  marriage  mantle — the  maid- 
en and  the  bond-maiden,  flaunt  and 
smile  side  bv  side,  in  ribbons  and 
scarfs  and  snooded  lovelocks,  all  ar- 
ranged with  a  careful  and  a  cunning 
hand,  to  assist  merry  blue  or  languish- 
ing bla    l  eyes   i      ma  king  mischief 
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among  the  hearts  of  men.  Each  house 
smells  from  floor  to  roof  wiui  the 
things  of  this  life — the  hare  cat  . 
her  twilight  march  through  the  cot- 
tager's kale-vard.  or  the  wild  duck  shot 
by  moonlight,  while  tasting  the  green 
herbage  on  some  lonely  stream  bank — 
send  up,  stewed  or  roasted,  a  savour 
the  more  gladsome  because  it  comes 
seldom  :  while  the  flavour  of  smuggled 
gin  and  brandy  is  not  the  less  accepta- 
ble, because  the  dangers  of  the  deep 
sea  and  the  terrors  on  shore  of  the 
armed  revenue  officers,  were  in  the 
way  of  its  gracing  once  a  year  the  hum- 
ble man's  supper-board. 

Amid  the  sound  of  mirth  and  revelry, 
and  shining  of  lamps  and  candles  in 
porch  and  window. there  was  one  house 
covered  with  humble  thatch,  and  of  al- 
together a  modest  or  rather  mean  ex- 
terior, which  seemed  not  to  sympa- 
thize in  the  joys  of  the  evening.  A 
small  and  lonely  candle  twinkled  in  a 
small  and  solitary  window,  and  no 
sound  proceeded  from  its  door,  save 
now  and  then  the  moving  of  the  slow 
and  aged  feet  of  the  mistress  of  this 
rude  cottage.  As  the  more  roving  and 
regardless  youths  paised  the  window, 
thev  were  observed  to  lower  their 
voices,  regulate  their  steps,  and  smooth 
down  their  deportment  to  something 
approaching  to  devotional.  Within 
the  window  sat  one  who.  ungracious  in 
the  outward  man.  and  coarse  in  his  ap- 
parel, and  owner  only  of  a  bedstead 
and  couch,  and  a  few  controversial 
books,  was  nevertheless  a  man  o\  note 
in  those  days  when  things  external  were 
of  little  note  in  the  eyes  of  a  presbyte- 
rian  minister.  Indeed,  had  one  of  the 
present  generation  glanced  his  eye 
through  the  coarse  green  glass  of  the 
low  browed  window,  and  seen  an  old 
man.  whose  silver  hairs  were  half  con- 
cealed by  a  night  cap.  not  over  pure  : 
whose  ber.t  shonl.iers  bore  a  plaid  oi 
bnooi  lv  chequered  gray,  fastened  on  the 
bosom  with,  a  wooden  soever — whiie 
over  his  knees  by  a  large  old  Bible 
clasped  vita  iron,  on  which  his  eyes 
were  cast  with  a  searching  and  a  seri- 
ous glance — our  youth  o\  Saann  broad- 
cloth and  French  raffles  would  have 
thought  of  something  much  more  hum- 
ble than  the  chief  elder  of  the  old  kirk 


of  Dumfries.  It  was  indeed  no  other 
than  WHfiam  Warpentree,  one  of  the 

burning  and  shining  lights  o\  the  an- 
cient of  days,  when  serious  prayers, 
and  something  of  a  shrewd  and  prover- 
bial cast  of  worldly  counsel,  were  not 
the  less  esteemed  that  they  pertained  to 
a  humble  weaver.  His  consequence, 
even  in  this  lowly  situation,  was  le't 
far  and  wide  :  of  the  fair  webs  v\  h i c I l 
came  from  the  da  's  looms,  let 

the  long  BnsejF-wv  stents  of  the 

matrons  of  Dumfries  even  at  this  day 
bear  witness — garments  which  s 
silk  in  beauty,  while  osany  a  biythe- 
some  bridal  and  sorrowasl 
token,  in  their  hue  linen  vestaaents,  o: 
the  skill  of  William's  right  hand.  In- 
deed, it  was  one  of  the  good  man's  own 
practical  proverbs,  that  there  was  more 
vanity  in  the  bsa  than  the  bridal. 
Though  sufficiently  conscious  of  those 
gifts,  he  wished  them  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  sedate  and  austere  elder  of  the 
kirk  :  and  long  before  the  time  of  our 
tale  he  had  become  distinguished  for 
the  severity  of  bis  line,  and   his 

gifts  in  kirk  controversy. 

Cut  the  influence  of  ancient  times  of 
relaxation  and  ioy.  of  which  he  had 
been  a  partaker  in  his  youth,  had  not 
wholly  ceased  :  and  an  observer  of  hu- 
man nature  might  see.  that  amid  all  the 
controversial  contemplations  in  which 
he  seemed  involved,  the  jolly  old  do- 
Bsestic  god  of  Scottish  cheer  and  mode- 
parity  had  not  yet  yielded  entire 
place  to  the  Crumb  of  Comfort,  the 
Cup  of  Cold  Water  to  the  Parched 
Spirit.  The  Afflicted  Man's  best  Com- 
panion and  Boston's  Foes  fold 
fie  lifted  up  his  eyes  from  the  page, 
and  said.  "  .Marion,  even  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  matters  nf  spiritnal  import,  let 
me  know  what  thou  hast  prepared  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  bodies  of  those 
whom  we  have  invited  according  to  the 
fashion  of  our  fathers  to  sit  out  the  old 
year  and  wefeoeae  in  the  new.  Name 
me  the  sapper  sashes,  I  pray  thee,  that 
I  mav  know  il  thou  hast  stoned  the 
Babylonian  observances  nf  the  sister 
church  of  England  in  the  matter  of 
creature  comforts.  \\  hat  hast  thou 
prepared  for  supper.  I  pray  thee  ? — no 
superstitious  meats  and  drinks,  Marion. 
1  hop:-  id  holy,  and  hale- 
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some  things  which   nourish  the  body 
without  risk  to  the  soul.      1  dread,  by 
thy  long  silence,  woman,  that  thou  hast 
been  seeking  to  pamper  the  episcopa- 
lian propensities  of  our  appetites  by  ce- 
remonious and  sinful  saint-day  dishes." 
"  Ah  !  William  Warpentree,"  said 
his  douce  spouse  Marion,  covering  an 
old  oaken   table  as  she  spoke,   with 
a  fine  pattern 'd* table  cloth,  wove  by  no 
other   hand   than    that  of  the  devout 
owner  of  the  feast  himself ;    "  Ah  !  " 
said  she,  "  what  words  have  escaped 
from  thy  lips — superstitious  meats  and 
drinks,  said   ye  ?    Na  !    na  !    J  cared 
mair  for  the  welfare  of  the  spirit,  and 
the  hope  to  sing  hallelujahs  in  Abram's 
bosom,  as  ye  say  in  prayer  yoursel  ; 
Ah  !    Willie,  they  say,   who  kenned 
you  in  your  youth,  that  ye  would  soon- 
er gang  to  Sarah's."      "  Worr»an,  wo- 
man," said   the  douce  man  ;    "  what 
say  ye  to  the  supper  ?"  "  First,  then," 
Quoth  his  spouse,  forsaking  unwillingly 
this  darling  road  of  domestic  contro- 
versy and  strife;  what  have  ye  to  say 
against  a  dish  of  collops  scored,  nicely 
simmered  owre  the  head  amang  Span- 
ish onions  ?"    "  Spanish  onions,  wo- 
man," said  the  elder  ;    "  I  like  not  the 
sound  "      "  Sound,"   said  the   dame, 
"  would  you  lose  your  supper  for  a 
sound  ?   Had  they  grown  in  the  garden 
of  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  and  been  sown 
by  some  pope  or  cardinal,  then,  man, 
ye  might  have  had  your  scruples — but 
they  grew  in  the  garden  of  that  upright 
man,  David  Bogie;    I'll  warrant  ye'll 
call  the  scored   collops   episcopalian, 
since  they  were  cut  by  a  knife  of  Shef- 
field steel."     "  Pass  to  the  other  viands 
and  vivers,  woman,"  said  the  elder. 
"  Gladly  will  I,"    said    his   obedient 
partner  ;    "  the  mair  gladly    because 
it's  a  gallant  Scotch  haggis  full  and  fat, 
and  fair.      Hearken  to  the  ingredients, 
Willie,  and  try  them  by  the  scrupulous 
kirk   standard  of  forbidden    luxuries. 
What  say  ye  against  the  crushen  heart 
of  the  kindly  corn — a  singed  sheep's 
head — plotted,  par-boiled,  shorn  small 
with  a  slice  of  broiled  liver  ground  to 
powder,  and  a  dozen  of  onions  sliced 
like  wafers,  powdered  with  pepper,  and 
showered  owre    with  salt  ;  the  whole 
mingled  with  the  fat  of  the  ox,  and 
stowed  in  a  bag  as    pure    as  burn- 


bleached  linen,  and  secured  with  a  peg 
that  would  make  seven  spoolpins.  I'll 
warrant  it  will  spout  to  the  rannel  tree 
when  ye  stick  the  knife  in  it.  My 
certe  will't." 

At  this  description   of  the   national 
dish,  the  old  man  displaced  the  book 
from  his  knee,  placed  his  hand  on  his 
waistcoat,  where  time  and  daily  medi- 
tation had  made  some  spare  cloth,  and 
rising,  paced  from   side  to  side  of  his 
humble  abode,  with  a  look  of  subdued 
and  decent  impatience.      "I  wonder; 
wonder  is  an  unwise  word,"  said  he, 
checking  himself ;  "  for  nought  is  won- 
derful saving  the  divine  presence,  and 
the   divine  works ;    but   what  in  the 
name  of  warp  and  waft — a  mechanical 
exclamation  of  surprise,  and  therefore 
not  sinful — what    can    stay    Deacon 
Treddle,  my  ain  dear  doon  neighbour, 
and  what  can  keep  Baillie  Burnewin  I 
I  hope  his  prentice  boy  has  not  burnt 
his  forge  again,  and  made  the  douce 
man  swear."     "  Saul  to  gude  man,  but 
ye  feu   ill."     "  But  we  have  all  our 
times  of  weakness — even  I  myself,"  he 
muttered  in  a  low  and  inaudible  tone, 
have  matters  to  mourn  for  as  well  as  the 
wicked  ;    I   have    buttered    my  own 
breakfast    with   butter    which  honest 
men's  wives  have  given  me  for  anoint- 
ing their  webs.     I  have  worn,  but  that 
was  in  my  youth,  the  snawwhite  linen 
purloined    from    many    customers  in 
hanks  and  cuts.      And  I  have  looked 
with  an  unrighteous  eye  after  that  dark- 
eyed  and  straight-limbed  damosel  Mary 
Macmillan  ;    even  I  who  rebuked  her 
and  counselled   her  before  the  session, 
and  made  even  the  anointed  minister 
envy  the  fluency  and  scriptural  force  of 
my  admonishment.      But  in  gude  time 
here  comes  auld  Burnewin,"   and  ex- 
tending his  hand  as   he  spoke,  it  was 
grasped  by  a  hand  protruded  from   a 
broad  brown  mantle,  and  tinged  by  ex- 
posure at  the  forge  into  the  hue  of  a 
tinker's  travelling    wallet.      "  Whole 
threads,  and  a  weel  gaun  loom  to  thee, 
my  douce  auld  fere,"  said  the  Baillie, 
removing  a  slouched  hat  as  he  spoke, 
and  displaying  a   rough  jolly  counte- 
nance, on  which  the  heat  of  his  smithy 
fire  had  inflicted  a  tinge  that  would 
have  done  honour  to  Vulcan's  forehand 
hammer  man-     "  And  a  hissing  weld- 
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ing  heat,  and  an  unburnt  tew-iron,  and 
ale  fizzing  and  foaming  for  thee  in  thy 
vocation,  my  old  comrade,"  returned 
the  weaver,  in  the  current  language  of 
his   friend's  trade.      "  Aha  !  Marion 
lass,"  said  the  blacksmith,  "  I  have  nae 
forgot  that   we   were   once  younkers 
running  among  the  moonlight   on  the 
moat-brae — here's  a  shawl — I  wish  it 
silk  for  thy  sake — ye  maun  wear  it  for 
me  at  Paste  and  Yule,  and  the  seven 
trades  dance,  and  other  daimen  times  ;" 
and  enveloping  the  not  unwilling  shoul- 
ders of  the  matron   in   his  present,  he 
seated  himself  by  the  side  of  a  blazing 
hearth  fire,  and  promising  supper  board. 
It  was  now  eleven  o'clock — the  reign 
of  the  old  year  was  within  an  hour  of 
its  close,  and  the  din  of  the  street  had 
subsided,  partly  from  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  the  fall  of  a  shower  of  thin 
and  powdery  snow  which  abated  a  lit- 
tle the  darkness  of  the  night.      A  loud 
scream,  and  the   sound   of  something 
falling,  were  heard  at  the  end  of  the 
little  narrow  close  or  street  which  de- 
scended from  the  old  Kirk-gate  to  the 
residence  of  the  elder.      "  There's  the 
sound  of  Deacon  Treddle's  voice,"  said 
Marion,  "  if  ever  I  heard  it  in  my  life  ; 
and  the  cry  too  of  sore  affliction."     A- 
way  without  bonnet  or  mantle  ran  the 
old  friends  of  the  expected   deacon  ; 
they  found  him  lying  with  his  face  to 
the  pavement,  his  hands  clutched  like 
one   in  agony.      "  Something   fearful 
hath  happened  unto  him,"  said  the  el- 
der ;  "  he  has  felt  an  evil  touch,  or  he 
has  seen    some    unholy    sight ;    such 
things  have  been  rife  ere  now  in   the 
land  ;"  and   he  endeavoured  to   raise 
his  prostrate  friend  from  the  pavement. 
"  I  renounce  the  sinfulness  of  long 
thrums  and  short  ellwands,  now  and 
for  evermore,  Amen  ;"  muttered  the 
ovei thrown  head  of  the  venerable  cal- 
ling of  the  weavers.     "  The  man's  de- 
mented," muttered  the  folder  ;    "  pos- 
sessed by  a  demon — fairly  possess'd — 
here,  Baillie,  bear  thou   his  heels,  I'll 
bear  up  his  head,  and  let  us  carry  him 
home,  and  deliver  him  up  to  the  admo- 
nition of  dame  Marion  "      And  lifting 
aloft  the  weaver  as  they  spoke,  away 
they  marched — but  not  without  speech 
or  resistance.     Their  entrance  into  the 
chamber  beside    dame  Marion,  seemed 


at  first  to  augment  his  terror — he  shut 
his  eyes,  and  clenched  his  hands  in  the 
resolute  agony  of  despair. 

The  elder  enjoined  him  to  tell  him 
why  he  was  disquieted — and  the  elder's 
wife  desired  to  know  what  elf  or  brow- 
nie had  scared  him  out  of  any  little 
sense  he  ever  laid  claim  to. 

u  Oh  !  hard,  hard  ."'  exclaimed  the 
deacon  of  the  weavers  ;    "  I  maun  be 
frightened  out  of  my  senses  ae  minute 
with  the  Packman's  ghost,  and   fairly 
die  in  describing  it  the  next."      a  The 
Packman's  ghost  !"     exclaimed    the 
three  auditors,  at  once  gathering  round 
the   affrighted  deacon.      "  Yes  !    the 
Packman's  ghost,"  said  he  ;  "  give  me 
leave  to  breathe,  and  I   shall  tell  ye. 
As  I  came  out  to  the  street,  there  was 
a  slight  fall  of  snow  ;  the  way   was  as 
white  afore  me  as  a  linen  web — a  light 
glimmered  here  and  there — the  bright- 
est was  in  the  home  of  Lowrie  Linch- 
pin, the  Haunted  House  ye  ken;    the 
carle  lies  in  a  departing  state.      As  I 
looked  o'er  to  his  window,  I  thought  to 
myself,  the  minister  or  some  of  the  el- 
ders will  be  there,  doubtless,   and   a 
bonnie  death-bed  story  he'll  make  o'nt, 
if  he  tells  the  truth.     And  then  I  stood 
and  thought,  may  be,  on  the  wild  sto- 
ries the   neighbours  tell  of  sights  seen 
at  midnight  around  his  house — how  he 
cannot  rest  in  his  bed,  but  converses 
with  his  dumb  horse  to  drown  darker 
thoughts  ;  while  atween  his  own  house 
and  the  stable,  the  shadowy  fingers  of 
an  auld  Packman  are  seen  plucking  at 
him.      A  golden  pose  Auld  Linchpin 
got  by  nicking  the   pedlar's  thrapple, 
else  there  are  many  liars.     There  was 
my  douce  gudemother,  ye  mind  her 
weel  Baillie,  mony  a  time  she  told  me, 
when  she  was  a  stripling  of  a  lassie, 
that  the  auld  Packman  (nae  other  name 
had  he)  was  seen  coming  laden,  horse 
and  man,  along  the  lane  to  the  house 
of  Lowrie  Linchpin.      He  was  never 
more  seen  ;  but  his  horse  ran  master- 
less  about  the  fields,  and  mony  a  ride 
she  and  Peg  Lawson,  and  Nell  Thomp- 
son had  :  their  daughters  are  fine  ma- 
dams now,  and  would  nae  like  to  hear 
that  their  mothers  rode  round  the  town 
meadows,  on   a  stray  horse;    but  it's 
true  that  I  tell  ye." 

"  And  now,"  said   the   deacon,  "  I 
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am  come  to  the  present  concernment. 
I  stood  looking  at  old  Ne'er-do-good's 
house,  and  thinking  how  soon  he  might 
be  summoned,  and  what  a  black  ac- 
count he  would  render  ;  when  lo,  and 
behold  !  what  should  I  see  coming  to- 
wards me  from  auld  Lowrie's,  but  a 
creature, — the  queerest  creature  that 
een  ever  saw  ;  I  thought  I  should  have 
sunk  where  I  stood,  with  dread,  and 
yet  the  worst  had  not  happened.  I 
could  nae  for  my  soul  take  my  een  from 
it,  and  straight  towards  me  it  came.  I 
think  I  see  it  yet — the  breeks  of  hodan 
gray,  the  Packman  plaid,  and  the  Kil- 
marnock bonnet  ;  the  hair  of  my  own 
head,  gray  and  thin  though  it  be,  raised 
the  bonnet  from  my  own  brow.  Oh  ! 
William  Warpentree,  could  I  have  re- 
membered but  three  words  of  thy 
prayer  which  seven  times  to  my  know- 
ledge ye  have  poured  out  to  the  men 
who  swear  by  the  wolf's  head  and  shut- 
tle in  its  mouth,  I  might  have  come  off 
crouse  perchance,  and  triumphant.  But 
the  world  winna  credit  it — I  tried  to 
pray — I  tried  to  bless  myself,  I  could 
neither  do  one  nor  the  other,  and 
curses  and  discreditable  oaths  came  to 
my  lips  ;  I  shall  never  dare  to  sing  a 
pslam,  or  speak  of  a  thing  that's  holy 
again." 

The  deacon's  story  had  proceeded 
thus  far;  Marion  had  with  a  light  foot, 
and  a  diligent  hand,  and  an  ear  that 
drank  in  every  word  of  the  narrative, 
replenished  the  table  with  a  noble  hag- 
gis reeking  and  rich,  and  distilling 
streams  of  amber  from  every  pore; 
while  from  the  collops  scored  a  smoke 
thick  and  savoury  ascended  :  and  a  ta- 
ble of  inferior  size  exhibited  an  ancient 
punch  bowl,  curiously  hooped  and 
clasped,  flanked  by  a  brace  of  garde- 
vices,  filled  to  the  corks  with  choice 
gin  and  brandy.  Upon  the  whole 
looked  the  elder  and  Baillie  with  a 
strong  wish  that  the  deacon's  adventure 
with  the  pedlar's  apparition  would 
come  to  a  c'ose.  A  hurried  foot  in  the 
street,  and  a  mighty  rap,  rap,  rap,  at 
the  door,  equal  to  the  demolishing  of 
any  ordinary  hinges,  accomplished  the 
good  man's  wish.  Ere  Marion  could 
say — u  Come  in," — in  started  an  an- 
cient Kirkgate  dame,  her  hood  awry. 


and  a  drinking-cup,  which  her  hurry 
had  not  hindered  her  to  drain,  though 
she  found  no  leisure  to  set  it  down,  was 
still  in  her  right  hand.  She  stood  with 
her  lips  apart,  and  pointed  towards  the 
haunted  house  of  old  Linchpin,  half 
choked  with  agitation  and  haste.  "  The 
saints  be  near  us,  woman  ;  have  ye 
seen  a  spirit  also  ?"  said  Baillie  Burne- 
win. — "  Spirit,"  said  the  dame,  an  in- 
terrogatory suggesting  words  which 
she  could  not  otherwise  find — "  ten 
times  worse  than  a  thousand  spirits — I 
would  rather  face  all  the  shadows  of 
sinners  which  haunt  the  earth,  than  sit 
five  minutes  longer  by  the  bedside  of 
old  Lowrie ;  the  fiends  have  hold  of 
him,  there's  little  doubt  of  that — for 
he's  talking  to  them,  and  bargaining  for 
a  cozie  seat  in  the  lower  heugh — it's 
fearful  to  hear  him — and  what  can  have 
brought  the  evil  spirits  around  him  al- 
ready— naebody  will  dispute  posses- 
sion ;  and  then  he  thinks  the  Pack- 
man is  at  his  elbow,  and  begins  to 
speak  about  the  old  throat-cutting  sto- 
ry ;  but  his  wife,  a  wicked  carlin  and  a 
stout,  lays  ever  her  hand  on  his  mouth 
and  cries  out,  "  he's  raving,  sirs,  he's 
raving  !" — But  I  think  I'm  raving  my- 
self.— Come  away,  Elder  Warpentree, 
and  try  and  speak  solace  to  his  saul, 
though  it  be  a  rotten  and  a  doomed 
ane  ;  he  may  as  well  gang  to  hell  with 
the  words  of  salvation  sounding  in  his 
ear." 

Sore  groaned  the  devout  man  at  this 
ungracious  and  untimely  summons  ; 
he  looked  on  the  smoking  supper-table ; 
he  thought  on  the  wretched  and  worth- 
less being,  for  whose  soul's  welfare  he 
was  called  to  minister  by  prayer  and 
supplication — and  despairing  of  success 
in  his  intercession,  he  threw  himself  in- 
to a  chair,  pulled  it  to  the  head  of  the 
table,  laid  aside  his  cap,  and  spread 
forth  his  hands  like  one  ready  to  bless 
the  savoury  morsel  before  him.  The 
Christian  spirit  of  the  messenger,  rein- 
forced by  strong  drink,  came  down  like 
a  whirlwind.  "  A  bonnie  elder  of 
God's  kirk,  indeed,  to  sit  down  to  his 
smoking  supper,  with  his  full-fed  cro- 
nies aside  him — and  leave  a  poor-soul 
to  sink  among  the  fathomless  waters  of 
eternity. — Had  it  been  a  douce  and  a 
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devout  person  that  was  at  death's  door, 
the  haste  might  have  been  less  ;  but  a 
being  covered   with  crimes  as  with  a 
garment,     whose    left-hand    clutched 
men's    gold,    and    whose    right-hand 
wrought  murder,  it's  a  burning  shame 
and  a  crying  scandal,  not  to  fly  and  seek 
to  save,  and  send  him   the  road  of  re- 
pentance."    During  this  outpouring  of 
remonstrance  and  wrath  the  good  man 
found  leisure  for  reflection  ;  he  rose  ere 
she  concluded,   assumed  his  hat  and 
mantle,  and  saying,  "  I  will  go  to  the 
couch  of  this  wicked  man,  but  wicked 
should  I  be  to  hold  out  the  hope  that  an 
hour  of  repentance  will  atone   for  an 
age  of  crime — It's  but  casting  precious 
words  away,  ane   might  as  well  try  to 
make  damask  napery  out  of  sackcloth 
thrums,  as  make  a  member  for  bliss  out 
of  such  a  sinner  as  Lowrie  Linchpin." 
When   the   elder  entered  the  dying 
man's  abode  he  found  him  seated  in  his 
arm  chair,  pale    and    exhausted,   his 
clothes  torn  to  shreds,  and  his  hair  (as 
lint  white  and  long,  as  if  it  had  waved 
over  the  temples  of  a  saint)  scattered 
about  in   handfuls  ;  while   his  wife,  a 
stern  and  stout  old  dame,  pinioned  him 
down  on  his  seat,  and  fixed  upon  him 
two   fierce    and    threatening  eyes,  of 
which  he  seemed  to  be  in  awe.     "  And 
what  in  the  fiend's  name  brought  auld 
Wylie  Warpentree  here  at  this  uncivil 
hour,  when  we  have  more  distress  than 
heart  can  well  endure,"  said  she  of  the 
haunted  house ;  "  are  ye  come  to  steal 
our  purse  under  the  pretence  of  prayer, 
like  bonnie  Elder  Handthegrup  ?  de'el 
may  care  if  ye  were  all  dancing  on  the 
morning  air  in  a  St.  Johnstone  cravat, 
the  land   would  be   well   rid  of  ye." 
u  Woman,  woman,"  said  the  elder,  in  a 
tone  of  sorrow  and  Christian    submis- 
sion, "  wherefore  should  ye  asperse  the 
servants   of  Him   above  ;  I  come  not 
here  to  take,  neither  come  I  hither  to 
steal,  but  I  come  to  one  sick  and  sub- 
dued in  spirit,  sick  even  unto  death,  for 
the  hand  of  the  enemy  will  soon   be 
upon  him.      Oh  man  !"    said   he,  ad- 
dressing the  dying  person,  "  if  ye  had 
seven  years  to  live,  as  ye  may  have  but 
seven  minutes;    if  your  soul  was  as 
pure  as  the  unfallen   snow,  now   de- 
scending at  your    window,  instead  of 
being  stained  as  with  ink,  and  spotted 


as  with  crimson,  I  say  unto  you  repent 
— repent — cast  thyself  in  the  ashes — 
groan  and  spread  thy  hands  night  and 
morn,  and  noontide — thy  spirit  will 
find  it  all  too  little  to  atone  for  thy  fol- 
lies,  for  thy  faults,  and   for " 

"  Devil  !  wilt  thou  talk  about  the  Ped- 
lar also,"  exclaimed  dame  Linchpin, 
placing  her  hand  as  she  spoke  on  the 
mouth  of  the  elder  ;  "  it's  enough  that 
my  own  poor  old  demented  husband 
should  upbraid  me  with  planning  and 
plotting  on't,  without  thy  uncivil 
tongue.  Oh  sirs  !  but  I  am  a  poor 
broken  hearted  old  woman,  and  my 
words  should  not  be  minded  to  my 
character's  harm  ;"  and  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands  and  wept 
aloud. 

"  Aye,  aye  !"    exclaimed  her  hus- 
band,   "  Fm  coming — I'm  coming — 
will  ye  not  indulge  me  with    another 
little-little-year — 1  have  much  to  settle 
— much  to  do,  and   much  to  say,  and 
I'm  not  so  old — what  is  seventy  and 
eight  ? — there's  twenty  in  the  parish 
older,  and  my  limbs  are  strong  and  my 
sight's  good — I  can  see  to  read  the 
small  print  Bible   without  glass,  and 
that's  a  gallant  brag  at  my  time  of  life. 
Weel,  weel,  all  flesh  is  grass,  the  word 
says   that,   and   I    shall   fulfil  it — bur 
wherefore  am   I  not  to  die  in   my  bed 
like  my  douce  father  ?    ye  will  never 
punish  an   old    man  like  me — it's  bad 
for  the  land  when  the  gallows  sees  gray 
hairs.     Prove  it  !    who  will  prove  it,  I 
pray  thee  ? — who  shall  tell  that  I  slew 
him  for  his  gold  ? — how  my  wife  plot- 
ted his  death,  and    helped  me  bravely 
to  spill  his  blood,  and  rifle  his  well  fil- 
led pack  ? — Ah,  mony  a  bonnie  sum- 
mer day  has  she  gone  gaily  to  kirk  and 
market  with  the  price  of  our  salvation 
on  her  back — She  gave  a  gallant  man- 
tle from  the  pack  to  the  proud  wife  of 
Provost  Mucklejohn  ;  the  wife's  good 
luck  was  ended  :  she  gave   a  plaid  to 
Bailiie  Proud  foot,  and  proud  was  he  no 
longer  ;  he  was  found  drowned  in  the 
Nith  on  the  third  day  :  it  was  nae  son- 
sie  to  wear  the  silks   and  satins,  and 
fine  raiment,  of  which  a  dead  man  was 
the  owner.     Weel,  weel.  woman,  if  ye 
will  tell  of  me,  even  tell — all  that  ye 
can  say.  is  easily  summed.      Hearken, 
and  I  will  disclose  it  mvsclf.     He  came 
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with  his  packs  and  his  pillions  filled 
with  rich  satins  and  fine  twined  linen, 
and  silver  in  his  pouch,  and  gold  in  his 
purse.  I  was  poor  and  my  mind  was 
prone  to  evil.*'  Here  he  clenched  his 
teeth,  wrung  his  hands  fiercely  for  a 
moment,  his  colour  changed,  his  lip 
quivered,  and  he  said  in  a  low  and  de- 
termined tone,  u  I  see  hira,  there  he 
sits  ;  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times 
have  I  seen  him  seated  and  watching, 
and  he  will  have  me  soon  ;  ah,  it's  he 
— it's  he  !  My  dog  Tippler  sees  him 
too,  and  the  creature  shivers  with  fear, 
for  he  lapt  his  blood  as  it  streamed  o'er 
niy  wife's  knuckles  upon  the  floor." 
The  dying  man  paused  again,  and  he 
said,  "  Wife,  woman,  fiend,  why  come 
ye  not  when  I  call  ?  Wipe  my  brow, 
woman,  and  clear  my  een,  and  let  me 
look  on  something  that  seems  as  a 
black  shadow  seated  beside  me  ;"  and 
passing  his  own  hand  over  his  eyes,  he 
looked  steadfastly  on  the  elder,  and  ut- 
tering a  cry  of  fear,  fell  back  in  his 
chair,  and  lay  with  his  palms  spread 


over  his  face,  muttering,  tl  I  thought 
it  was  something  from  th  e  other 
world ;  and  it's  ten  times  worse ; 
an  elder  of  the  kirk  !  an  elder  of  the 
kirk  !  He's  come  to  hearken  my  dis- 
ordered words;  to  listen  to  my  ravings, 
and  bear  witness  against  me.  Oh, 
farewell  to  the  fair,and  the  honest,  and 
the  spotless  name  my  father  gave  me. 
The  name  of  my  forbears  will  be  put 
in  a  prayer,  made  a  proverb  in  a  ser- 
mon, and  hallooed  in  a  psalm  ;  the  old 
wives  as  they  go  to  the  kirk  will  shake 
their  Bibles  at  the  naked  walls,  and  the 
haunted  house,  and  say  blood  has  been 
avenged."  The  shudder  of  death  came 
upon  him  ;  he  tried  to  start  from  his 
seat ;  he  held  out  his  hands  like  one 
repulsing  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
and  uttering  a  loud  groan  expired.  "I 
have  been  at  many  a  death-bed,"  said 
William  Warpentree,  resuming  his  seat 
at  his  supper  table,  and  casting  a  look 
of  sorrow  on  the  diminished  haggis — 
"  but  J  never  was  at  the  marrow  of  this  : 
— and  now  for  the  collops  scored." — 
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See  the  wretch,  that  long  has  tost 

On  the  stormy  bed  of  pain, 

At  length  repair  his  vigour  lost, 

And  breathe,  and  walk  again  : 

The  meanest  flow'ret  of  the  vale, 

The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 

The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 

To  him  are  opening  Paradise. 

Gray. 
HPO  wish  our  friends  Health  and  Hap- 

piness,  has  always  been  considered 
as  the  most  appropriate  mood  of  sum- 
ming up,  in  a  brief  and  emphatic  form, 
our  most  ardent  desires  for  their  wel- 
fare ;  and  these  two  blessings  continue 
to  be  linked  together  in  the  minds  and 
mouths  of  men,  as  though  indeed  there 
existed  between  them  an  inseparable 
bond  of  connexion.  That  Health  and 
Happiness  are,  however,  to  be  found 
apart,  is  a  truth  that  T  have  long  since 
discoverer! ;  and  to  demonstrate  which, 
would,  I  flatter  myself,  be  to  impart  a 
benefit  to  mankind. 

It  has  frequently  occurred  to  me,  that, 
amongst  all  the  good  and  wise  things 
that  have  been  thought,  said,  and  writ- 


ten, on  the  evils  of  Pain  and  Sickness, 
I  have  never  heard  of  one  pen  being 
employed  in  celebrating  their  pleasures. 
It  may  seem,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  ra- 
ther paradoxical  to  speak  of  the  Pleas- 
ures of  Pain,  or  the  Joys  of  Sickness  ; 
but  if  we  give  the  subject  a  fuller  con- 
sideration, we  shall  perhaps  find  it  not 
so  absurd;  and  should  I  succeed  in  per- 
suading half  a  dozen  readers  to  be  of 
my  opinion,  I  shall  feel  I  have  equalled 
the  triumphs  of  the  most  successful  pro- 
fessors of  the  god-like  art  of  healing. 
The  utmost  boast  of  their  science  is  to 
expel  for  a  short  season  these  pertina- 
cious visitants — my  greater  glory  will 
be  to  induce  mankind  to  receive  them 
with  open  arms.  A  little  enthusiasm 
is  always  permitted,  and  indeed  is  al- 
most essential  to  the  broacher  of  any 
new  dogma  ;  and  I  confess  myself  so 
warm  an  advocate  in  the  present  cause, 
that  I  would  not  for  the  world  forego 
the  Pleasure  of  Sickness — nor  would  I 
exchange  the  dear  little  fit  of  rheuma- 
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tism  with  which  I  am  occasionally  in- 
dulged, or  the  slight  tendency  to  fever, 
and  delightful  degree  of  debility,  which 
a  hot  season  inevitably  gives  me,  for  all 
the  vulgar  and  monotonous  enjoyments 
of  health.     I  do  not  indeed  pretend  to 
profess  a  partiality  for  the  severer  pangs 
of  our  suffering  nature — extremes  are 
evils  in  all  things — and  I  readily  sur- 
render the  violent  tortures  of  acute  bod- 
ily suffering,  without  any  vain  attempt 
to  apply  ineffectual  lenitives — certain 
that,  in  such  a  case,  my  prescriptions, 
and  those  of  the  wisest  and  wig-iest  doc- 
tors of  the  fraternity,  would   be   pretty 
much  on  a  par.      Beit  with  these  excep- 
tions, I  stand  boldly  forth  as  the  cham- 
pion of  all  the  lesser  trials  to  which  the 
mortal  frame  is  liable,  confident  that, 
if  properly  regarded,   they  would  be 
converted  into  blessings,  and   univer- 
sally acknowledged   as  such.     At  any 
rate,  it  is  surely  wiser  to  hug  as  a  friend 
the  inevitable  guest  against  whom  we 
cannot  bar  the  door,  however  we  may 
consider  him  as  an  enemy.     It  is  won- 
derful how  long  men  will  go  on  in  the 
beaten  track  of  thought,  without  catch- 
ing a  glimpse  of  the  true  view  in  which 
some  things  may  be  seen.     Hence,  be- 
cause (in  spite  of  a  certain  sect  of  phi- 
losophers) pain  has  justly  been  consid- 
ered an  evil,  every  shade  and  degree  of 
it  is  considered  in  the  same  light,  and 
dreaded  accordingly, — not  perceiving 
that  these  phenomena  in  our  physical 
system  produce  the  same  effect  as  the 
irregularities   in  the  beautiful  works  of 
the  creation — the  mountains — valleys 
— woods — plains — winds — rain — tem- 
pests and  cairns — all  which,  like   the 
alternations  of  health   in  the    human 
frame,  produce  endless  variety,  and  oc- 
casion such  delightful  display  of  light 
and   shade.     I  thank   Heaven,  that  I 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  health  and  sickness,  and 
the  experience  of  each  has  taught  me 
the  value  of  both.     But  as  the  joys  of 
health  do  not  stand  so  much  in  need  of 
elucidation,  I  shall  restrict   myself  to 
the  exposition  of  the  Pleasures  of  Sick- 
ness, which  most  require  an  interpreter, 
the  language  in  which  she  speaks  being 
least  easily  understood,  and  the  bless- 
ings in  her  gift  consequently  more  often 
overlooked. 


This  method,  indeed,  of  pointing  out 
to  less  quick  perceptions  the  goods  they 
unconsciously  enjoy,  is  not  wholly  new. 
We  have  long  had  adventurous  explor- 
ers in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the 
passions,  and  in  various  other  lines  new 
and  curious   fields   of  discovery    have 
been  open  to  us.     Thus,  we  have  the 
Pleasures  of  Imagination — the   Pleas- 
ures of  Hope — the  Pleasures  of  Memo- 
ry— the  Pleasures  of  Old    Age — and 
very  many  other  pleasures,  too  tedious 
to  enumerate.     I  have  no  doubt,  that 
there  are  many  excellent  persons  who 
never  dreamed  of  the  existence  of  such 
pleasures,   and  who  would  have  con- 
trived to  live  and  die  without  any  sus- 
picion of  them,  were  it  not  for  the  kind 
assistance  of  the  strange  beings  called 
poets,  who  have  a  knack  of  finding  odd 
enjoyments  in  things  that  are  the  xery 
antipodes  to  the  real  and   substantial 
delights  of  roast  beef  and  a  bottle  of 
port.     But,  in  spite  of  the  natural  apa- 
thy of  these  plain  prosaic  persons,  such 
is  the  docility  of  the  human  mind,  that 
these  beautiful  developments  of  the  finer 
feelings,  clothed  in  sweet  and  simple 
language,     are     rendered    familiar  to 
the  furthest  removed  from  moral  senti- 
ment;  and  such  is  the  force  of  truth, 
that,  though  destitute  of  the  embellish- 
ments of  poetry,  I  should  by  no  means 
feel  surprised,  if  this  article,  which  I 
am  now  writing  for  the  most  fashiona- 
ble of  all  fashionable  Magazines,  were 
to  bring  the  Pleasures  of  Sickness  de- 
cidedly into  vogue.  Many  a  fair  reader 
will,  I  am  confident,  concur  in  my  sen- 
timents, which  accord  so  well  with  their 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  feeling ;  nor 
should  I  be  wholly  astonished,  if  this 
work  penetrating  into   the  anti-senti- 
mental regions  of  the  city,  and  encoun- 
tering the   eye  of   some  worthy   far- 
gown'd  alderman,  he  should  be  persuad- 
ed to  feel  the  approach  of  the  next  fit 
of  gout  with  a  certain  degree  of  satis- 
faction. 

But  I  return  from  this  digression  to 
the  immediate  precincts  of  my  Para- 
dise of  Sickness — my  ample,  high,  wide, 
deep,  soft,  well-stuffed  and  cheerfully- 
covered  arm-chair,  in  which  I  am  at 
the  present  moment  entrenched — my 
table  of  writing  materials  by  my  side, 
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my  feet  negligently  supported  by  a  foot- 
stool, my  frame  pervaded  by  a  delicate 
languor,  the  light  of  heaven  partially 
admitted  to  an  interview,  through  the 
medium  of  a  green  gauze  curtain,  and 
every  thing  around  me  in  harmony  with 
the  interesting  state  of  my  health.  And 
this  brings  me  at  once  to  what  I  regard 
as  one  of  the  first  sources  of  the  Pleas- 
ures of  Sickness — namely,  the  leisure 
for  thought  which  it  so  bountifully  be- 
stows on  those  who  perhaps  rarely,  if 
ever,  enjoy  a  pause  from  the  incessant 
whirl  of  business,  or  the  bustle  of  dissi- 
pation. I  speak  not  to  those  unfortu- 
nates who  know  not  the  value  of  thought 
— who  perhaps,  indeed,  are  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  a  young  lady,  who  once  in- 
genuously owned  to  me,  that  "  she  nev- 
er did  think,  for  she  did  not  know  how 
to  set  about  it."  To  such  persons,  the 
heaven-born  maiden  Meditation  would 
be  a  most  unwelcome  visitant;  and  an 
obligation  "to  think,"  would  doubtless 
be  willingly  exchanged  for  hard  labour 
of  any  description.  To  such  persons, 
Sickness 'must  be  indeed  an  appalling 
spectre,  bringing  in  her  hand  the  demon 
of  ennui,  a  sight  sufficient  to  terrify  the 
stoutest  heart  in  that  busy  class,  who, 
in  their  days  of  health,  had  never  caught 
a  glimpse  of  such  a  monster.  There 
are  many  men,  who,  though  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  advantages  and  delights  of 
leisure,  yet  have  not  the  force  of  mind 
to  procure  it  for  themselves — who  are 
the  daily  prey  of  trifling  circumstances 
and  petty  avocations,  which  they  per- 
mit to  fasten  on  their  minds  as  duties  of 
serious  obligation.  They  want  courage 
to  say  to  the  world,  and  its  sea  of  trou- 
bles, "  Thus  far  shaft  thou  come,  and 
no  farther;"  and  few  can  shut  out  its 
encroachments  from  their  own  closets 
so  entirely,  but  that  it  will  rush  in,  and 
mar  even  their  closest  retirement.  But 
to  all  those  who  gratefully  receive  the 
boon  of  elegant  leisure,  Sickness  will  be 
welcome  as  a  confirmer  of  that  blessing ; 
for  when  do  we  enjoy  it  so  perfectly,  as 
when  that  tyrannical  world,  and  its 
clamorous  calls  upon  our  time  and 
thoughts,  are  at  once  banished  from  our 
presence,  without  the  effort  of  choice, 
and  our  existence,  our  cares,  our  occu- 
pation, drawn  into  the  narrow  compass 
of  our  own  chambers.     It  is  then  that 


we  feel  truly  alone — it  is  then  that  our 
house  is  indeed  our  castle.  Enjoying 
the  dignity  of  calamity,  (for  in  this  light 
is  such  a  condition  erroneously  regard- 
ed,) I  take  the  benefit  of  the  immunity 
which  it  gives  from  all  the  common 
cares  and  vexations  of  life,  and  lay  my- 
self out  for  every  kind  of  delicate  felici- 
ty and  recumbent  leisure.  How  few, 
how  very  few,  in  this  busy  world  of 
ours,  have  time  to  commune  with  their 
own  heart,  and  to  be  still !  What  dis- 
coveries does  not  such  a  state  enable 
them  to  make  !  How  many  a  man  has 
run  through  a  long  career,without  scrap- 
ing the  smallest  intimacy  with  that  im- 
portant personage — himself  ! — when 
perhaps  a  salutary  fit  of  sickness  having 
brought  about  the  first  introduction  to 
this  unknown,  he  suddenly  finds  that 
he  has  all  his  life  overlooked  a  very 
fine  fellow,  close  within  his  reach,  who 
may  prove,  if  followed  up  diligently,  the 
pleasantest,  and  certainly  the  most  use- 
ful acquaintance  he  has  ever  made.  Or 
it  may  possibly  happen,  that  he  may 
discover  that  he  has  long  been  hand 
and  glove  with  a  mauvais  sujet,  whose 
deceits  he  never  detected,  and  of  whom 
he  knows  as  little,  as  one  usually  does 
of  one's  next-door  neighbour  in  Lon- 
don. Although  it  will  not  be  in  his 
power  to  cut  this  very  unpleasant  con- 
nexion, he  may  do  better  by  accom- 
plishing the  improvement  and  reforma- 
tion of  his  inseparable  companion  ;  and 
he  will,  in  the  progress  of  this  work,  be 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  observation  of  the  Roman  satirist, 
that  the  useful  science  called  yvZ6i  <nccv 
t«v  descended  immediately  from  Hea  ■ 
ven. 

Another  consequence  of  Sickness,  is 
the  calm  which  it  gives  to  the  soul. 
The  effect  of  Sickness  on  the  heart  and 
the  passions,  is  like  that  produced  on 
the  eyes  by  a  pair  of  green  spectacles, 
which  bestow  on  every  object  a  soften- 
ed tint,  freed  from  the  dazzling  colours 
thrown  around  them,  by  the  full  blaze 
of  unchecked  and  buoyant  spirits  which 
belong  to  health.  Or,  to  use  another 
simile,  Sickness  presents  objects  to  our 
senses  under  the  same  appearance  that 
they  assume  when  reflected  in  that 
beautiful  sort  of  mirror,  which,  while  it 
accurately  delineates  their  form,  dimin- 
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ishes  their  apparent  magnitude,  and, 
depriving  them  of  all  their  glare,  dis- 
plays the  true  light  and  shade  in  which 
they  are  viewed  to  the  best  advantage. 
Just  so  does  Sickness  throw  human  life 
and  its  concernments  into  that  softened 
distance,  and  that  reduced  size,  which 
ought  in  reality  to  belong  to  them ;  but 
in  which  we  never  view  them,  whilst 
our  passions,   intoxicated   with  giddy 
health,  are  busied  in  heightening  their 
colours,  and  distorting  their   propor- 
tions.    It  is  in  the  power  of  every  re- 
flecting reader  to  prove  the  truth  of 
these  remarks,  by  considering  how  the 
same  object  will  change  its  face,  when 
viewed  through  these  two  different  me- 
diums of  health  and   sickness.     Only 
yesterday  I  was  walking  in  the  Park,  in 
rude  health  and  spirits,  to  increase  a 
good  appetite  for  an  indifferent  repast, 
when  I  met  my  friend  M.,  who  be- 
spoke me  for  his  dinner-party  next  day. 
No  one  gives  better  entertainments,  or 
with  a  better  grace  of  hospitality,  or 
more  skilfully  selects  the  elements  of 
an  agreeable  party,  than   M. ;  and  if 
they  do  not  blend  happily  together,  the 
fault  is  certainly  not  his.     1  accepted 
the  invitation  with  alacrity,  and  took  an 
additional  turn  in  the  Mall,  to  indulge 
the  agreeable  speculations  arising  out 
of  the  circumstance.     My  fancy  was  at 
once  on  the  wing;  and  in  her  fantastic 
kaleidoscope,  I  perceived  all  the  pleas- 
ures of  to-morrow, — the  brilliant  circle, 
— the  polite  refinement,  and  the  lively 
conversation,  which  conspire  to  adorn 
a    well-bred    London    drawing-room. 
Besides,  I  was  myself  considered  as  no 
bad   diner-out;   and  the  whispers  of 
vanity  added  an  inexpressible  agitation 
to  my  spirits,  as  I  anticipated  the  suc- 
ces  which  I  should  enjo}',  and  on  which. 
I  could  subsist  in  solitude  and  privacy 
for  a  month  to  come.  Nor  did  my  imag- 
ination disdain  the  lower  delights  of  the 
senses  ;  and  a  confused  image  danced 
before  my   mind,   of  good  sense  and 
good  cheer,  sparkling  wit  and  bright 
champaigne, — ease,  elegance,  instruc- 
tion, amusement,  admiration — and  pro- 
duced that  charming  flutter  of  expecta- 
tion, which  naturally  belongs  to  so  im- 
portant an  event,  as  going  out  to  din- 
ner.    It  is,  indeed,  an   incident  which 
most  agreeably  ruffles  the  quiet  stream 


of  time,  which  bears  along,  in  a  swift 
but.  noiseless  current,  the  life  of  a  solita- 
ry student,  whose  sedentary  employ- 
ments,   though  they  give  it  rapidity, 
take  nothing  from  its  sameness.  A  con- 
vivial party,  like  a  stone  thrown  sud- 
denly into  the  stream,  stirs  the  surface 
without    muddying    the    waters;  and 
next  day,  the  whirlpool  caused  by  the 
event  gently  subsiding,  it  runs  tranquil- 
ly on  again,  keeping  the  even  tenor  of 
ity  way.      But,  alas  !  how  vain  are  the 
imaginations  of  man  !  Bright  visions  of 
Epicurean  enjoyment,  and  intellectual 
intoxication,  where  are  you? — I    fell 
asleep  last  night,  thinking  still  of  M.'s 
party — still  debating  in  my  mind,  whe- 
ther, when  the  affairs  of  Turkey  came 
on  the  tapis,  I  should  give  the   benefit 
of  my  co-operation  to  this  or  that  side 
— whether  I  should  give  my  sanction  to 
driving  the  bigotted  Mussulman  out  of 
Europe,  or  raise  my  voice  against  the 
overwhelming  ambition  of  the  Autocrat 
of  all  the  Russias — whether  to  be  most 
solid  or  most  brilliant  in  argument,  to 
dazzle  as  a  meteor,  or  instruct  like  a 
sage — when,  alas  !  next  morning  I  a- 
woke  with  direful  pangs  of  toothache, 
and  the  latitudinal  proportions  of  my 
visage  so  deplorably    increased,   that 
though   it  would  have  been   more   in 
character  to  have  worn  a  dismal  length 
of  face  on  the  occasion,  such  an  exter- 
nal of  woe  was  out  of  the  question.  Af- 
ter having  spent  some  hours  in  an  ago- 
ny of  pain,  aggravated  by  the  horrors 
of  indecision,  whether  to  send  for  Mr. 
Cartwright,  (who  is  said  to  have  so  fas- 
cinating a  method   of  extracting  your 
grinders,  that  he  renders  it  positively 
pleasant  to  the  patient,)  the  paroxysm 
abated  ;  but  left  me  in  such  a  state  of 
languor,  that  it  became  obvious  I  could 
not  think  of  leaving  my  room.     The 
hour  for  dressing  was  just  at  hand,  but 
I  no  longer  felt  even  the  smallest  wish 
to  quit    my   chamber.     Here  was    a 
change  !    How  shall  we  philosophize 
the  matter  ?  All  that  figured  in  my  fan- 
cy yesterday  is  to-day  positively  odious 
to  me — the   pleasures   of   the  palate, 
now,  even  in  thought,  produce  a  shiver 
of  horror  through  my  whole  frame,  to 
which  my  sensitive  jaws  fully  respond. 
My  view  of  the  whole  thing  was  entire- 
ly changed — the  company,  the  conver- 
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sation ;  every  thing  wore  another  as- 
pect. I  saw  nothing  in  such  meetings 
but  din  and  discomfort  to  the  entire 
sacrifice  of  individual  enjoyment — I 
frit  fatigued  at  the  bare  idea  of  support- 
ing a  whole  evening  in  such  an  artifi- 
cial state  of  existence — I  sickened  at 
the  contemplation  of  the  emptiness, 
vanity,  and  vexation  of  spirit  which  at- 
tend such  pleasures,  and  so  entirely  had 
a  day's  illness  assimilated  my  ideas  to 
my  condition,  that  I  would  not  now  ex- 
change my  present  position  for  the  most 
conspicuous  place  in  the  most  brilliant 
saloon  in  the  metropolis.  Here  then  I 
experienced  the  sedative  effects  on  the 
mind,  which  T  have  ascribed  to  Sick- 
ness— and  the  sober  hue  of  truth  in 
which  it  presented  the  pleasures  which 
I  had  so  in  temperately  coloured,  gave 
me  ample  field  for  moralizing  ;  and  this 
increasing  the  sense  of  my  own  sagaci- 
ty, added  not  a  little  to  the  charms  of 
this  season  of  reflection. 

It  is  in  the  abodes  of  poverty  and 
want  that  Sickness  wears  another  as- 
pect.   There,  I  grant,  my  theory  would 
avail  nothing,  where  it  is  indeed  the  se- 
verest of  all  calamities;  but  even  there, 
the  evil  is  not  in  illness  itself,  but  in 
the  want   of  those  alleviations  which 
lender  it  only  another   modification   of 
comfort   to   those   who  can  command 
them       Hunger  is   an    evil,  it  will  be 
readily   granted,  when    we  lack    the 
means  to  assuage   it — but  would  any 
one  willingly  part  with  the  sensation 
altogether,  and  with  it  the  pleasure  of 
gratifying  i*  ?     It  would  be  a  specula- 
tion worthy  of  our  philosophers,  to  cal- 
culate, in  case  of  our  being  deprived  of 
this  salutary  and  punctual  remembran- 
cer, how  many  persons  would   fall  vic- 
tims to  forgetfulness    of  eating — and 
what  proportion  the  number  would  bear 
to  those  daily  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of 
voracity.     Amongst  the  Pleasures    of 
Sickness,  let  us  not  forget  the  charm  of 
beholding  the  sympathies  of  our  friends 
so    powerfully  awakened — of   calling 
forth  all  those  kindly  feelings  and  minor 
attentions  which  frequently  slumber  in 
the  period   of    health— but    fall    most 
kindly  on  the  spirit  which  is  softened 
and  subdued  by  illness.     What  delight 
can  equal  the   pleasure  of  being  occa- 
sionally the  object  of  these  tendernes- 


ses— so  dear  are  they  to  me,  and  to  all 
who  know  the  delight  of  being  beloved, 
that  I  would  not  exchange  them  for  all 
the  unsocial  blessings  of  unchanging 
health.  It  would  be  a  serious  loss  to 
me  indeed,  if  I  did  not  sometimes  hear 
my  little  sisters  voice  at  my  door  in  an 
accent  of  tender  inquiry  how  I  was, — 
and  how  I  had  slept — if  I  did  not  re- 
ceive from  her  some  sprigs  of  the  earli- 
est sweet-briar  in  her  garden — and  still 
more  so,  if  my  mother  ceased  to  come 
in  frequently  during  the  morning  on 
tip-toe,  with  a  face  full  of  kind  solici- 
tude— and  without  giving  me  the  fa- 
tigue of  many  questions,  ascertaining 
that  I  had  all  my  comforts  about  me.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  blessings  of  ease 
are  cheaply  bought  at  the  expense  of 
considerable  pain.  The  mere  absence 
of  pain  in  the  human  frame  is  one  of 
those  blessings,  which  is  the  most  un- 
gratefully enjoyed — and  of  which  it 
requires  the  frequent  recurrence  of  its 
opposite  to  enliven  our  sense,  and  to 
give  us  that  delightful  consciousness 
that  all  is  right  and  harmonious  within 
and  about  us  ;  and  this  is  never  felt  in 
its  full  luxury,  but  when  it  immediate- 
ly succeeds  a  state  of  bodily  suffering. 
We  then  feel  our  earth  a  heaven — and 
our  hearts  run  over  with  thankfulness 
for  that  which  the  day  before  we  enjoy- 
ed without  acknowledgment. 

What  can  be  more  heavenly  than 
the  state  of  mind  which  belongs  to  con- 
valescence !  the  recent  relief  from  pain 
— the  rapture  we  feel  on  the  return  of 
ease !  what  soft  delicious  feelings — 
what  exaltations  in  our  thoughts — what 
warmth  in  our  imaginations — what 
gratitude,  what  enthusiasm  in  our  de- 
votions !  what  benevolence  to  all  a- 
round  us  !  Let  the  sceptic  in  these 
matters  only  watch  the  progress  of  the 
convalescent  invalid,  beginning  with 
the  moment  when  he  first  leaves  the 
fevered  bed  to  which  he  has  been  some- 
time confined.  With  what  exquisite 
delight  is  this  simple  change  attended — 
and  what  inexpressible  relief  is  bestow- 
ed bjr  the  new  posture  !  By  and  by  be 
makes  an  excursion  to  the  further  end 
of  his  chamber,  and  at  length  reaches 
the  window  which  has  been  the  object 
of  his  wistful  gaze  for  some  days  past. 
What  a  sight  docs  he  behold  !     Per- 
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haps  when  he   fell  ill,  Winter  was  still 
lingering  in  the  lap  of  May,  and  a  (ew 
leaves  and  buds,   pushed  forth  before 
the  rest,  stood   shivering  and  looking 
comfortlessly  at  one  another,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Sun  ;  (like  strangers  meet- 
ing in  a  drawing-room,  in  the  awkward 
interval  before  the  host  and  hostess  have 
appeared) — but  whilst  he  has  lost  sight 
of  them,  Nature's  secret  artificers  have 
been  in  full  operation.     All  is  radiant, 
and  green,  and    beautiful. — His   eyes 
are  ravished  with  the  sight  of  the  foli- 
age, the  flowers — the  lawn — the  stream; 
the  sensations  he  experiences  are  al- 
most    overpowering  ;     whilst    every 
breath  of  the  fresh  air  seems  to  bring 
new  health  to  his  inmost  soul.     By  de- 
grees  he  is  strong  enough   to  walk  a- 
broad  :  oh,  what  pen  could  ever  define 
correctly  the  various  emotions  of  that 
first  return  to  the  delicious  enjoyment 
of  pure  air  and  gentle  exercise  !     The 
turf  beneath  his  feet  is  softer  than  he 
ever  felt  before,  the  birds  seem  to  pour 
forth  a  sweeter  melody  to  welcome  his 
recovery — how  fragrant  is  every  shrub 
— how  beautifully  that  white  lilac  in- 
termixes its  blossoms  with  the  elegant 
laburnam   which  displays  its  gay  and 
golden  fringe  in  front  of  that  noble  pur- 
ple beech  !  How  luxuriant  is  all  around 
him  ! — He  cannot  take  a  step  without 
seeing  some  new  delight — and  when, 
from  weakness,  he  is  obliged  to  repose 
under  the  spreading  ivied  oak,  he  sits 
lost  in  ecstacy,  listening  to  every  well- 
known   summer  sound    which,    all  in 
wild  harmony,  strike  upon  his  delight- 
ed ear,  and  send  a  thrill  to  his  heart, 
which  moistens  his  eyes  with  delicious 
tears.     To  the  eye  of  vulgar  observa- 
tion, he  presents  perhaps,  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  an  emaciated  appearance,  pale 
cheek  and  faded  eye,   only  objects  of 
commiseration — but  how  widely  mis- 
taken !  while  those  who  can  read  the 
soul  know,  that  he  is  really  enjoying 
one  of  the    highest    states  of  felicity. 
Compare  him  with  that  ruddy  son  of 
health,  who   is  walking  up  and  down 
near  him — Which  has  the  highest  en- 
joyment of  the  present  scene  ?     Toes 
he  even   see   the  grass,   the  sky,  the 
trees,  the  stream  ?     Does   he  hear  the 
birds  with   rapture,  or  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  the  balmy  air  ?  Not  a  jot — not 


a  jot — he  is  engaged  in  the  simple  oper- 
as ion  of  taking  a  walk — and  his  legs 
kindly  performing  this  office  for  him, 
his  thoughts  perhaps  are  far  distant, 
and  he  perceives  nothing  extraordina- 
ry, or  at  least  what  he  has  not  seen  a 
thousand  times  before. 

Another  little  item  for  the  sick  man's 
pleasures  is — the  doctor;  and  however 
pleasant  it  is  to  laugh  at  the  doctor  all 
the  days  of  our  health,  it  is  no  less  plea- 
sant to  send  for  him  the  moment  one  is 
sick,  like  children  who  enjoy  being  de- 
ceived by  conjuring  tricks — What    a 
pleasure  to  see  him  gravely  enter — to 
talk  over  the  case — the  news — politics 
— scandal — to  receive  a  word  of  com- 
fort at  parting — to  feel  better  when  he 
is  gone — and  to  declare  there  is  some- 
thing in  a  doctor  after  all — and  to  look 
forward  impatiently  to  his  visit  to-mor- 
row !  Then  how  important  become  all 
the  trivial  incidents  of  life  !    What  an 
epoch   in  the  invalid's  day  is  dinner  ! 
Conceive,  reader,  the  hour  approaching 
which  brings  him  the  first  meal  which 
he  meets  with  a  convalescent  appetite. 
How  many  times  does  he  look  at  his 
watch !  still  a  quarter  of  an  hour  wanting 
— he  turns  in  his  chair,  and  purposes  to 
think  out  that  portion  of  time  ;  but  be- 
fore five  minutes  are  past — the  watch  is 
consulted  again — he  conjectures  it  must 
have   stopped — No,   it   still  goes — he 
tries  to  doze  away  the  interminable  pe- 
riod— At  length  the  clock  strikes  two 
— delightful  sound — He  snuffs  up  the 
fragrant  steam,  which  seems  to  visit  his 
nostrils  from  the  busy  scene  of  prepara- 
tion— a  few  more  minutes  elapse — he  is 
amazed  at  the  monstrous  want  of  punc- 
tuality, it  is  not  to  be  borne — he  is  sure 
it  is  half  an  hour  after  the  time,  and  his 
hand  seizes  the  bell-rope  somewhat  im- 
patiently, when  the  door  flying  open 
with  a  delightful  swing — announces  the 
entree  of  the  roasted  chicken  to  quick 
time — piping  hot — round  and  plump — 
of  a  beautifulautumnal  complexion,  and 
duly  accompanied  by  its  fragrant  and 
faithful  attendant — parsley  sauce.     Oh 
ye  gods  !   what  a  sight  i  and  who  shall 
dare  to  compare  the  sensations   of  the 
partaker  of  this  feast,  with  those  which 
pervade  the  fastidious   palate   and  Hull 
sensibilities  of  the  man  in  health  who 
sits  down  to  hi.;  repast    without  seeing 
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any  tiling  in  it  beyond  a  dinner,  who 
cats  at  that  time  because  he  always  does 
so — and  drinks  without  reflecting  on 
the  privileges  he  is  enjoying — In  a  very 
different  spirit  is  the  above-mentioned 
rite  observed,  and  tke  sacrifice  of  the 
said  chicken  to  the  Goddess  Hygeia  is 
far  otherwise  performed.  Even  the  ru- 
by-nosed alderman — when  the  haunch 
or  the  calopash  smoke  on  the  board — 
sits  down  to  the  banket  with  inferior 
gusto. 

And  this  exemplifies  also  the  advan- 
tage we  derive  from  Sickness,  in  the 
power  it  gives  of  circumscribing  our 
wants — and  if  true  happiness  consists 
in  having  few  wants,  I  know  nothing 
that  brings  us  nearer  to  that  realization 
of  felicity  than  illness. — In  health  what 
fantastic  wishes  beset  us — what  crowds 
of  artificial  necessities  harass  our  minds 
and  drive  out  sweet  content ! — We 
must  have  fine  houses,  and  fine  clothes 
— and  fine  friends,  and  fine  acquain- 
tance— our  appetites  must  be  stimulated 
by  luxuries — and  we  must  go  here  and 
there,  and  we  are  miserable  if  we  can- 
not do  this,  that,  and  the  other.  And 
as  of  all  these  things  but  few  can  be  ob- 
tained, so  we  are  liable  to  as  many  dis- 
appointments in  the  possession  of  those 
few,  as  we  suffer  from  our  inability  to 
attain  the  rest.  But  to  the  sick  man 
these  weary  workings  of  the  spirit  come 
not.  His  pains  and  pleasures  lie  in  a 
small  space.  To  bear  the  one  patient- 
ly, and  to  enjoy  the  other,  is  all  his 
business.  His  helplessness  frees  him 
from  the  duty  of  activity — his  languor 
takes  from  him  the  wish  as  well  as  the 

capacity     for    pleasure amusement 

would  weary  him — and  the  world  ap- 
pears to  him  as  a  thing  in  which  he  has 
no  concern,  and  he  shudders  at  the 
idea  of  its  intrusion  into  his  chamber. 
His  arm-chair  is  to  him  a  kingdom — 
the  solitude  of  his  own  room  universal 
empire — his  wants  are  few  and  simple, 
and  his  pleasures  are  comprised  in  that 
little  circle  of  agreeable  incidents  which 
divide  his  time  ;  and  he  possesses  the 
highest  degree  of  happiness,  in  being 
able  to  command  all  the  enjoyment  of 
which  he  is  capable. 

Men  differ  in  nothing  so  much  as  in 
what  constitutes  their  happiness.  The 
indolent  man's  paradise  must  surely  be 


situated  in  a  sick  room — because  there 
alone  he  is  furnished  with  that  respect- 
able excuse  for  his  inactivity,  which  he 
cannot  indulge  in  the  season  of  health, 
without    some    compunction    of  con- 
science. For  myself,  without  too  broad- 
ly hinting  that  I  belong  to  that  class  of 
men,  I  will  own,  that  were  I  to  build  a 
temple  to  Happiness,  it  should  assume 
the  form  of  a  luxurious  arm-chair,  well 
adapted  for  repose  in  the  hour  of  gentle 
sickness.  Content,  we  are  told,  depends 
on  the  frame  of  mind,  rather  than  our 
external  circumstances — now  I  am  sen- 
sible myself  of  an  essential  difference  in 
the  state  and  powers  of  my  mind  under 
the  operation  of  illness.     The  incapa- 
city to  follow  worldly  business  and  or- 
dinary occupation — and  the  absence  of 
all  those  little  vexatious  nothings  which 
devour  the  lives  of  those  who  live  in  the 
world,   produce  that  delightful    "  re- 
cueillement   du  cceur  et  de  fesprit," 
which  disposes  them  best  for  the  heav- 
enly mood  of  contemplation. — A  slight 
degree  of  fever  too,  I  am  confident, 
strengthens  the  energies  of  the   mind, 
however  it  may  weaken  the  powers  of 
the  body — I  never  find  my  thoughts 
flow  so  fast  or  so  freely,  as  when  con- 
fined to  my  bed  by  indisposition.   Ideas 
come  unbidden — chains  of  thought  suc- 
ceed each  other — my  fancy  seems  rich- 
er— my  thoughts  purer — my  concep- 
tions more  sublime. — It  is  then  that  I 
possess  the  clearest  conviction  of  the 
double  nature  of  our  existence.     It  is 
then  that  I  am  sure  I  have,  indeed,  a 
soul — a  divine,  ethereal   spark,  which 
even  now,  while  clogged  with  this  lump 
of  suffering  mortality,  disdaining  to  be 
controlled  by  its  frail  tenement,  soars 
triumphantly  in  the  regions  of  exalted 
thought.     So  entirely  am  I  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  that  at  the 
outset  of  any  literary  undertaking,  I 
have  been  fain  to  indulge  myself  with 
taking  a  little  cold,  in  order  to  set  my 
intellectuality  afloat.      Hence,  too,  I 
view  with  feelings  very  different  from 
those  of  my  neighbours,  the  approach 
of  an  infectious  fever,  which  I  am  told 
has  broken  out  in  my  immediate  vicin- 
ity.    I  have  already  observed  that  I  am 
not  desirous  of  extremes — nor  would  I 
court  the  benefit  of  the  highest  degree 
of  delirium  which  a  typhus  might  fur- 
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nish ;  but,  having  profited  by  the  weaker 
attacks  of  febrile  excitement,  J  am  al- 
most curious  to  know  what  might  arise 
from  the  application  of  a  more  powerful 
stimulus — I  shall,  therefore,  not  take 
the  trouble  to  run  away  from  it  as  oth- 
ers are  doing — sensible  that  should  it 
come  to  my  door,  it  might  be  the  means 
of  elevating  my  mind  to  higher  flights 
than  it  has  yet  reached,  and  materially 
assist  me  in  the  execution  of  a  work  of 
which  I  conceived  the  embryo  idea 
during  an  attack  of  an  intermittent, 
which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have, 
whilst  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  who  resides 
near  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire ;  and  who 
has  kindly  given  me  the  offer  of  his 
house  in  the  autumn,  should  I  wish  a 
periodical  return  of  the  disorder.  But, 
however  highly  I  may  prize  the  pleas- 


ures of  sympathy,  I  should  deem  it  cul- 
pable voluntarily  to  distress  the  feelings 
of  those  about  me,  whose  minds  are  not 
sufficiently  tinctured  with  my  theory  to 
allow  of  their  entering  into  the  sublime 
spirituality  of  my  notions.  Yet  if  I 
fail  in  obtaining  the  desired  degree  of  in- 
spiration, I  must  make  some  effort — 
and  if  I  could  ever  be  tempted  to  en- 
counter the  fatigues  of  leaving  England, 
it  would  be,  not  like  others,  in  pursuit 
of  health,  but  with  an  exactly  opposite 
intention; — and  by  simply  transporting 
myself  to  Cadiz,  I  might,  with  little  or 
no  trouble,  get  a  slight  touch  of  the  fe- 
ver which  is  said  to  flourish  there, — 
and  thus,  at  a  small  expense,  at  once 
indulge  my  whim,  and  spare  the  anxie- 
ties of  my  surrounding  friends. 


REMARKABLE    SAGACITY    OF   DOGS. 

(Gentleman's  Magazine.) 


TV/FY  subject  on  the  instinct  of  ani- 
mals  is  as  inexhaustible  as  it  is 
pleasing.  I  was  told  by  an  officer  who 
was  stationed  some  years  since  with  a 
part  of  his  regiment  at  Guernsey,  that 
he  then  had  a  favourite  dog,  which  for 
many  years  had  exhibited  no  marks  of 
"  sporting  intelligence,"  or  any  thing 
"vermin,"  as  the  slang  phrase  is,  in 
his  nature  or  disposition.  Being,  how- 
ever, on  a  particular  occasion  encour- 
aged to  worry  and  hunt  a  cat,  at  the 
particular  instigation  of  his  master,  he 
had  become  so  fond  of  the  amusement 
that  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  the 
chase.  His  nightly  resting-place  was 
at  the  door  of  his  master's  barracks, 
which  had  egress  by  a  staircase  to  the 
open  street, and  Trim  would  sally  forth 
from  thence  when  all  was  quiet,  follow 
the  game  for  his  own  solitary  entertain- 
ment, and  be  found  in  the  morning 
sleeping  amidst  a  heap  of  the  slain, 
which  he  had  brought  as  trophies,  to 
lay  them  at  his  master's  feet.  This 
became  a  fact  so  notorious,  and  the  evil 
of  so  much  magnitude,  that  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  principal  inhabitants  waited 
upon  Capt.  S.  assured  him  that  the  ex- 
istence of  this  useful  race  of  animals 
would  be  thus  destroyed,  and  solicited 
that  he  would   restrain   the  licentious 


disposition  to  poaching  at  unseasonable 
hours,  which  had  been  so  recently  and 
so  alarmingly  exhibited  by  the  indus- 
trious Corporal. 

Trim  was  told  of  his  fault,  shewn 
the  victims  of  his  sports,  and  threaten- 
ed with  severe  castigation  if  he  ever 
again  trespassed  on  the  rights  of  his 
neighbours  ;  he  took  the  first  hint,  and 
although  allowed  to  be  at  large  as  usual, 
and  to  occupy  his  accustomed  mat  at 
his  master's  door,  he  never  offended 
more,  and  I  am  told  that  ever  after  if 
he  chanced  in  company  with  any  one 
to  come  unexpectedly  in  sight  of  what 
he  had  been  taught  to  consider  fair 
game,  he  would  put  up  a  petitioning 
look,  as  if  to  ask  permission  to  indulge 
once  more  in  his  favourite  recreation, 
but  never  did  so  without  consent  and 
approbation,  and  encouragment. 

The  following  is  a  more  curious  fact, 
and  was  related  to  me  under  circum- 
stances which  leave  it  on  my  mind 
without  the  possibility  of  doubt ;  and 
yet  'tis  strange,  'tis  passing  strange. 

A  gentleman  from  Scotland  arrived 
at  an  inn  in  St.  Alban's,  as  his  way  to 
the  metropolis  ;  he  had  with  him  a  fa- 
vourite dog,  which,  being  apprehensive 
of  losing  it  in  London,  he  left  it  to  the 
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care  of  the  landlord,  promising  to  pay 
for  the  animal's  board  on  his  return  in 
about  a  month,  or  less.  During  seve- 
ral days  the  dog  was  kept  on  a  chain, 
to  reconcile  him  to  an  intimacy  with 
his  new  master ;  he  was  then  left  at 
liberty  to  range  the  public  yard  at  large 
with  others.  There  was  one  amongst 
his  companions  who  chose  to  play  the 
tyrant,  and  he  frequently  assaulted  and 
beat  poor  Tray  unmercifully.  Tray 
submitted  with  admirable  forbearance 
for  some  time,  but  his  patience  being 
exhausted,  and  oppression  becoming 
daily  more  irksome,  he  quietly  took  his 
departure.  After  an  absence  of  seve- 
ral days,  he  returned  in  company  with 
a  large  Newfoundland  dog,  made  up 
directly  to  his  tyrannical  assailant,  and, 
so  assisted,  very  nearly  beat  him  to 
death.  The  stranger  then  retired,  and 
was  seen  no  more,  and  Tray  remained 
unmolested  until  the  return  of  his  mas- 
ter. The  landlord  naturally  mention- 
ed a  circumstance  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  general  conversation,  and  the 
gentleman  heard  it  with  much  aston- 
ishment,  because  convinced  that  the 


dog  had  absolutely  journeyed  into 
Scotland  to  relate  his  ill  treatment,  and 
to  bespeak  the  good  offices  of  the  friend 
who  had  been  the  companion  of  his 
journey  back,  and  his  assistant  in  pun- 
ishing the  aggressor.  It  proved  to  have 
been  so ;  for,  on  arriving  at  his  home 
in  the  Highlands,  and  inquiring  into 
particulars,  he  found,  as  he  expected, 
that  much  surprise  and  some  uneasi- 
ness, had  been  excited  by  the  return  of 
Tray  alone ;  by  the  two  dogs,  after 
meeting,  going  off  together ;  and  by 
the  Newfoundlander,  after  an  absence 
of  several  days,  coming  back  again  foot 
sore,  and  nearly  starved. 

Now  here  may  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  all  that  Mr.  Locke  so  ad- 
mirably insists  upon,  of  a  distinct  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  because  Tray  must 
have  reasoned  with  himself  that,  al- 
though his  own  strength  was  insufficient 
to  combat  with  the  stronger  assailant, 
when  aided  by  a  friend  he  was  more 
than  a  match  for  him  ;  and  he  must 
have  had  the  means  of  communicating 
his  wrongs,  his  desire  of  revenge,  and 
the  means  of  accomplishing  it. 


Dii.  Richardson's  travels  in  judea.* 

(Extracted  from  the  Eclectic  Review.) 


TN  an  article  on  Missions,  we  cited 
■*  a  remark  of  Mr.  Douglas,  that  the 
physician  is  the  best  missionary  in  Ma- 
hommedan  countries.  In  that  sacred 
character,  for  such  it  is  esteemed,  he 
may  traverse  all  parts  in  safety,  may 
gain  admission  to  the  harem  and  the 
mosque,  and  in  spite  of  his  despised 
creed,  carry  away  the  homage  and  even 
affection  of  his  Moslem  patients.  The 
very  interesting  volumes  of  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson supply  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  correctness  and  importance  of 
the  remark.  In  no  other  character 
could  he  have  penetrated  with  impuni- 
ty the  thrice  sacred  mysteries  of  the 
Stoa  Sakhara,  the  Mahommedan  holy 
of  holies  ; — ground  which,  since  the 
days  of  the  Crusades,  no  Christian  feet 
have  been   suffered   to   profane,    and 

*  Travels  along  the  Mediterranean  and  parts  adja- 
cent, during  the  years  1816, 17,  IS,  extending  as  far 
the  Second  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  Jerusalem,  Damas- 
cus. Balbec.  &e.  &C.  By  Robert  Richardson,  M.  D. 
London,  1822. 


which  all  the  influence  of  the  noble 
traveller  (the  Earl  of  Belmore)  in 
whose  company  our  author  visited  Je- 
rusalem, was  sufficient  to  procure  him 
to  tread.  Dr.  Richardson  was  four 
times  permitted  to  enter,  in  company 
with  some  of  the  principal  Turks  in 
Jerusalem,  and  at  their  invitation,  the 
sacred  enclosure,  which  to  rank,  and 
wealth,  and  title,  was  altogether  inac- 
cessible. This  simple  explanation  of 
a  fact  so  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
mercenary  character  of  the  Turks,  is, 
that  all  over  the  East  the  person  of  the 
physician  is  sacred  in  an  ecclesiastical 
sense.  Thus  one  prejudice,  in  this  in- 
stance, casts  out  another;  as  some  poi- 
sons have  in  particular  cases  the  vir- 
tues of  an  antidote.  This  kind  of  evil 
spirit  may  still  be  expelled  by  whoso- 
ever, after  the  example  of  his  Divine 
Master,  should  go  about  healing  the 
diseases  of  the  body  5  and,  as  in  the 
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early  miracles,  the  cure  of  the  body 
may  but  precede  the  cure  of  the  soul. 

The  first  part  of  Dr.  Richardson's 
Travels  relates  to  Egypt  and  JNubia  ; 
but.  as  we  take  it  for  granted  that  our 
readers  will  be  impatient  to  get  to  Je- 
rusalem, we  shall  reverse  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  volumes,  and  commence 
with  the  author's  departure  from  Cairo, 
having  his  face  set  to  go  to  the  holy 
city.  The  second  day  after  they  had 
plunged  fairly  into  the  desert,  they  had 
a  most  fatiguing  ride  under  a  burning 
sirocco. 

"  The  poor  pilgrims  in  the  company,  who 
were  travelling  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  and  anxious  to  husband  it  lest  acci- 
dent should  detain  us  longer  in  the  desert 
than  we  expected,  or  who  carried  no  flask 
along  with  them,  came  toiling  up  with 
parched  lips,  flushed  face,  and  turgid  eyes, 
like  to  start  from  their  sockets,  and  begged 
if  we  had  any  water,  to  give  them  a  little 
to  cool  their  mouths.  It  was  impossible  to 
be  deaf  to  such  a  request,  however  much 
we  might  wish  to  husband  our  store  ;  and 
yet  there  was  no  cause  for  apprehension, 
for  we  had  more  than  enough  ;  but,  under 
the  idea  that  it  would  fall  short,  even  those 
of  the  party  who  might  be  considered  as 
the  least  entitled  to  indulgence,  had  wc  been 
on  short  allowance,  obstinately  held  out, 
and  though  pressed  and  really  in  want  of 
it,  denied  themselves  the  gratification,  lest 
a  more  urgent  period  should  arrive,  when 
a  drop  of  water  would  be  called  for  as  if 
to  save  a  life.  Often  have  I  seen  the  flask 
of  water  pushed  away  by  the  hand,  when  I 
well  knew  the  parched  throat  required  the 
quenching  aid.  It  was  impossible  to  see 
and  not  admire  the  feeling  and  spirit  that 
dictated  the  resolution." 

The  halting-place  was  in  a  low, 
wind-swept  valley,  under  a  precipitous 
sand-bank,  which  towered  to  the  height 
of  100  feet.  There  the  travellers  were 
told  there  was  water,  although  every 
inch  of  the  surface  was  dry  sand,  and 
not  an  indication  of  the  precious  fluid 
was  visible.  The  Sheikh  of  the  cara- 
van, however,  proceeded  to  clear  away 
the  '  arenaceous  accumulation'  from  a 
very  unlikely  spot,  which  soon  exhibi- 
ted signs  of  water  beneath,  singing,  as 
he  basketted  out  the  sand,  in  an  appro- 
priate Arab  tune,  Allah  a  ma  wil  ha- 
ter ;  which  was  answered  in  the  same 
strain  by  his  assistant,  El  Moye  ta  wil 
hater  ;  i.  e.  God,  we  give  thee  praise, 
and  do  thou  give  us  water. 
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"  Thus  they  continued  digging  and  sing- 
iVig  for  about  ten  minutes,  w  hen  abundance 
of  the  wished  for  fluid  flowed  amain.  At 
the  joyful  sight,  men,  women,  dogs,  and 
asses,  all  crowded  round,  eager  to  dip  their 
lips  in  the  wave.  It  was  handed  round, 
basin  after  basin,  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
emptied  and  filled.  We  all  drank  of  it, 
and  though  it  was  muddy  and  brackish  in 
the  extreme,  our  first  sentiment  was  that  of 
approbation.  "  It  is  extremely  good,"  fell 
from  every  tongue  after  it  had  tasted  the 
water.  We  tried  it  a  second  time,  but  the 
voice  of  applause  stuck  in  our  throats, 
when  the  welcome  sound,  "  the  camels  are 
arrived,"  played  upon  our  ears.  On  look- 
ing up,  we  saw  them  stretching  their  pic- 
turesque and  graceful  necks  over  the  ridge 
of  sand,  and  directing  their  march  to  a 
pleasant  valley  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hill  under  which  we  were  sitting.  With  the 
arrival  of  the  caravan,  fresh  candidates  for 
w  ater  came  up  to  the  well,  to  whom  we  gave 
place,  and  proceeded  to  the  other  side  of 
the  mound,  to  superintend  and  assist  in 
forming  our  encampment.  The  fires  were 
immediately  lighted,  the  beasts  of  burden 
unloaded,  the  tents  pitched,  and  in  a  short 
time  a  comfortable  dinner  and  a  good  glass 
of  wine  consoled  us  for  the  fatigues  of  the 
day. 

"  As  the  shades  of  night  closed  in  upon 
us,  the  light  of  our  fires  gleamed  back  in 
reflection  from  the  banks  of  sand  with 
which  we  were  surrounded  ;  and  the  mem- 
bers of  each  small  party  collected  round 
their  little  hearth,  smoking  their  pipes, 
drinking  their  coffee,  and  reposing  after 
their  fatigues,  presented  a  tranquil  and 
happy  prospect,  and  seemed  to  the  specta- 
tor at  a  distance,  as  if  we  had  encamped 
in  a  focus  of  light.  Last  night's  medita- 
tion held  them  mute  :  they  had  then  just 
entered  on  a  journey  which  might  be  at- 
tended with  suffering  ;  and  had  not  advan- 
ced sufficiently  far  to  enable  them  to  talk  of 
their  fatigues,  or  the  probability  of  them- 
selves or  their  animals  holding  out  to  its 
termination.  But  the  vigour  that  remained 
after  this  day's  fatigue,  roused  their  confi- 
dence and  produced  conversation.  At  an 
early  hour  the  Mussulman  retired  to  his 
prayers  ;  the  Christian  pilgrims  having  as- 
sembled together,  sang  hymns  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise  ;  and  all  gave  them- 
selves to  rest  The  desert  is  the  spot  in 
which  man  is  all  to  his  Maker,  and  nothing 
to  the  world." 

The  palm-trees  which  relieve  the 
eye  in  some  parts  of  the  desert,  are 
supposed  to  spring  from  date-stones  left 
in  those  spots  by  travellers.  Various 
low  shrubs  and  vegetables  are  found 
growing  on  the  highest  mounds  of  sand. 
In  the  valleys,  the  road  was  frequently 
observed  to  be  covered  with  salt.  El 
Arisch,  seated  upon  a  slight  elevatioa 
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of  lime-stone  rock,  "  amid  wreaths  of 
drifting  sand,"  is  described  as  having 
the  appearance,  in  spite  of  the  heat  of 
a  brilliant  sun,  of  a  fortress  in  the  midst 
of  snow.  Here  they  were,  however, 
out  of  the  desert.  Two  days  more 
brought  them  to  the  village  of  Dair,  the 
first  in  the  pashalic  of  Acre.  Beauti- 
fully undulating  plains,  covered  with 
flocks  and  herds,  with  here  and  there 
cultivated  fields  of  barley,  lentils,  and 
tobacco,  met  the  eye.  Among  the 
the  sick  who  crowded  round  the  author, 
were  some  who  had  to  exhibit,  in  se- 
vere sabre-wounds,  the  marks  of  a  skir- 
mish with  the  inhabitants  of  a  neigh- 
bouring village. 

"  Strife  between  the  different  villagers 
and  different  herdsmen  here,  exists  still,  as 
it  did  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Lot. 
The  country  has  often  changed  masters  ; 
but  the  habits  of  the  natives,  both  in  this 
and  other  respects,  have  been  nearly  sta- 
tionary. Abraham  was  a  Bedoween  ;  and 
I  never  saw  a  fine  venerable  looking  sheikh 
busied  among  his  flocks  and  herds,  that  it 
did  not  remind  me  of  the  holy  patriarch 
himself." 

Gaza  still  retains  marks  of  its  an- 
cient strength  and  consequence.  The 
ruins  of  Askelon  lie  about  an  hour's 
distance  out  of  the  direct  line  of  march 
to  Ashdod.  This  once  proud  city,  the 
birth-place  of  Herod  the  Great,  is  now 
without  an  inhabitant.  "  We  passed 
on  through  the  centre  of  the  ruins,  and 
about  the  middle  of  them  came  to 
a  ruined  temple  or  theatre,  part  of 
which  had  been  lately  cleared  by  the 
exertions  of  the  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope." Thus  strikingly,  remarks  Dr. 
Richardson,  is  the  prophecy  of  Zecha- 
riah  fulfilled,  that  "  the  King  shall 
perish,  from  Gaza,  and  Askelon  shall 
not  be  inhabited." 

The  next  day's  route  brought  them 
to  Jaffa  ;  here  the  party  rested  for  two 
days,  and  then  set  forward  for  Jerusa- 
lem. In  about  two  hours  and  a  half 
from  their  leaving  Ramla,  they  entered 
upon  the  hill  country  of  Judea,  which 
is  very  graphically  described. 

"  The  aspect  of  the  country  was  now  be- 
come bleak,  the  trees  both  tow  and  small, 
the  grass  withered  from  the  little  depth  of 
soil,  hard,  and  of  a  bad  quality.  For  some 
time  b'  fore  we  reached  the  mountains,  we 
kept  looking  up  to  their  dusky  sides,  as  they 


rose  in  towering  grandeur  to  the  height  ©f 
about  1000  or  1500  feet,  covered  with  sun- 
burnt grass  ;  here  and  there  disclosing 
strips  of  the  bare  horizontal  rock,  and  di- 
versified with  a  few  bushy  trees  that  stood 
at  very  unfriendly  distances  from  each 
other.  Having  entered  the  mountain  de- 
files, we  moved  along  a  deep  and  most  un- 
comfortable track,  covered  with  big,  sharp 
stones,  sometimes  down  a  steep  and  almost 
precipitous  descent,  which  obliged  us  to 
alight  and  lead  our  mules  ;  at  other  times 
along  the  dry,  stony  bed  of  a  winter  torrent, 
which  we  had  to  cross  and  recross  half  a 
dozen  times  in  the  course  of  a  hundred 
yards  ;  at  other  times  we  climbed  a  heavy 
and  lengthened  ascent,  with  only  a  few 
shrubs  between  us  and  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipice. 

"  The  hills  from  the  commencement  of 
the  mountain  scenery,  are  all  of  a  round 
handsome  shape,  meeting  in  the  base,  and 
separated  at  the  tops,  not  in  peaks  or  point- 
ed acuminations,  but  like  the  gradual  re- 
tiring of  two  round  balls,  placed  in  juxta- 
position. Their  sides  are  partially  covered 
with  earth,  which  nourishes  a  feeble  sprink- 
ling of  grass,  with  here  and  there  a  dwarf 
tree  or  solitary  shrub.  They  are  not  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation  except  on  the  very 
summit,  where  we  saw  the  plough  going  in 
several  places. — The  features  of  the  whole 
scenery  brought  strongly  to  my  recollection, 
the  ride  from  Sanqdhar  toLead-hills  in  Scot- 
land : — But  there  are  two  remarkable  points 
of  difference  ;  in  the  northern  scenery,  the 
traveller  passes  over  an  excellent  road,  and 
travels  amopg  an  honest  and  industrious 
population,  where  the  conversation  of  the 
commonest  people  will  often  delight  and 
surprise  the  man  of  letters.  But  among  the 
hills  of  Palestine,  the  road  is  almost  impas- 
sable, and  the  traveller  finds  himself  among 
a  set  of  infamous  and  ignorant  thieves, 
who  would  cut  his  throat  for  a  farthing, 
and  rob  him  of  his  property  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  doing  it." 

The  distinctness  of  the  following  de- 
scription vouches  for  its  accuracy  :  it 
is  worth  whole  pages  of  rhapsody  pen- 
ned in  the  closet. 

"  These  plain  embattled  walls  in  the 
midst  of  a  barren  mountain  track,  do  they 
inclose  the  city  of  Jerusalem  ?  That  hill  at 
a  distance  on  our  left,  supporting  a  crop  of 
barley,  and  crowned  with  a  half-ruined 
hoary  mansion,  is  that  the  Mount  of  Olives  ? 
Where  was  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and 
where  is  Mount  Zion,  the  glory  of  the  whole 
earth?  The  end  of  a  lofty  and  contiguous 
mountain  bounds  our  view  beyond  the  city 
on  the  South.  An  insulated  rock  peaks  up 
on  our  right,*  and  a  broad,  flat-topped 
mountain,!  furrowed  by  the   plough,  slopes 

*  Called  by  the  author,  Mount  Gihon. 
t  Supposed  to  be  Scopo,  where  Titus  en- 
camped, 
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down  upon  our  left.  The  city  is  straight 
before  us  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  stands 
in  a  hollow  that  opens  to  the  East,  and  the 
walls  being  built  upon  the  higher  ground 
on  the  North  and  on  the  West,  prevent  the 
interior  from  being  seen  in  this  direction. 
We  path  down  the  gentle  descent,  covered 
with  well-trodden  grass,  which  neither  the 
sun  nor  the  passengers  had  yet  deprived  of 
its  verdure.  The  ground  sinks  on  our  right 
into  what  has  been  called  the  Valley  of  the 
Son  of  Hinnom,  which,  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  wall,  becomes  a  broad  deep 
ravine,  that  passes  the  Gate  of  Yaffa  or 
Bethlehem,  and  runs  along  the  w-estem  wall 
of  the  city. — The  ruins  are  at  the  gates,  but 
nothing  of  the  grandeur  of  the  city  ap- 
pears." 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Richard- 
son for  by  far  the  most  intelligible, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  the  most  ac- 
curate account  of  the  topography  of  Je- 
rusalem that  has  yet  appeared.  His 
ichnographical  plan,  while  it  bears  a 
general  resemblance  to  those  given  by 
Pococke,  Sandys,  Shaw,  Joliffe,  and 
others,  differs  from  them  materially  in 
some  particulars,  while  it  completely 
overthrows  the  hypothesis  of  a  recent 
traveller  relative  to  the  situation  of 
Mount  Zion.  On  this  point,  we  must 
frankly  confess,  that  we  have  been 
misled  by  the  seductive  plausibility  of 
that  learned  and  accomplished  writer, 
Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  ;  confirmed  as  his 
statements  seemed  to  be  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  Mr.  Buckingham,  (which 
we  now  find  to  be  even  still  less  trust- 
worthy,) and  with  nothing  to  oppose  to 
them  but  vague  descriptions  founded 
on  the  apocryphal  information  of  monk- 
ish cicerones. 

******** 

With  regard  to  the  interior  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  little  that  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered, lies,  in  all  probability  far  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  No  part  of  Dr. 
Richardson's  volumes  will  be  read  with 
greater  interest,  than  that  which  de- 
scribes his  visit  to  the  Mosque  of  Omar; 
but  as  most  of  our  readers  will  proba- 
bly not  be  contented  without  seeing  the 
whole  work,  we  purposely  refrain  from 
forestalling  the  narrative.  The  Doc- 
tor warms  into  a  poetic  enthusiasm 
while  he  dilates  on  the  recollected  glo- 
ries of  the  sacred  enclosure,  "the  sun- 
ny spot  of  Moslem  devotion." 

"  There  is  no  reflected  light,"  he  says, 
P  like  the  light  from  the  Sakhara :  like  the 


glorious  sun  itself,  it  stands  alone  in  the 
world  ;  and  there  is  but  one  spot  on  earth, 
where  all  things  typical  were  done  away, 
that  sinks  a  deeper  interest  into  the  heart  of 
a  Christian." 

By  far  the  most  important  details  re- 
late to  the  square  chamber  and  subter- 
raneous colonnade  which  our  author 
was  admitted  to  see ;  they  are  situated 
at  the  South-east  corner  of  the  Haram 
Schereef,  the  sacred  enclosure  which 
contains  the  two  names  of  the  El  Sak- 
hara and  El  Aksa.  The  chamber  bears 
the  mosques  of  Grotto  of  Sidn  Aisay 
the  Lord  Jesus  ;  and  in  it  is  shewn  a 
sarcophagus  or  stone  trough,  with  a 
small  round  pillar  of  variegated  marble 
at  each  angle,  supporting  a  canopy 
above,  which  is  called  our  Lord's  bed 
or  tomb,  Sereer  Sidn  Aisa.  These 
columns  Dr.  Richardson  conceives  to 
be  of  Roman  workmanship  ;  and  the 
whole  thing  is  probably  as  old  as  the 
days  of  the  Empress  Helena.  If  so, 
this  is  doubtless  the  original  Holy  Se- 
pulcre ;  we  mean  that  which  was  origi- 
nally exhibited  as  such  by  the  religious 
hierophants  of  former  days,  the  origi- 
nal patentees.  This  explains  why  the 
lying  priests  of  the  Sepulchre  are  driven 
to  exhibit  a  detached  sarcophagus  of 
marble  as  our  Lord's  tomb,  when,  as 
our  author  remarks,  "  any  stone,  wood- 
en, leaden,  or  iron  coffin  in  the  world 
is  just  as  much  entitled  to  the  appella- 
tion." When  the  Saracens  captured 
the  city,  they  found,  no  doubt,  this  pre- 
cious relic  ;  and  they  have  kept  it,  and 
preserved  its  name.  As  they  acknow- 
ledged Jesus  to  have  been  a  prophet, 
there  was  probabi}'  some  reverence  for 
the  stone  alleged  to  have  contained 
his  body,  superadded  as  a  motive  to 
the  pleasure  of  robbing  the  Christians 
of  their  worshipped  relic.  And  the 
Moslems  have  treated  them  no  worse 
in  this  instance,  than  they  have  been 
constantly  accustomed  to  treat  each 
other.  Stealing  relics  has  always  been 
held  a  venal  offence,  if  not  a  praise- 
worthy action  in  the  Romish  Church  ; 
and  the  holy  fathers  who  still  shew,  in 
the  anti-room  of  the  Sepulchre,  the 
stone  on  which  the  angel  sat,  candidly 
admitted,  when  strictly  questioned  on 
the  subject,  that  the  true  stone  was 
stolen  by  the  Armenians,  who  exhibit 
it  in  their  own  chapel  on  Mount  Zion; 
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adding,  that  the  polished  block  of  mar- 
ble serves  their  purpose  equally  well ; 
and  it  is  kissed  and  venerated  accord- 
ingly. 

"If,"  says  Dr.  Richardson,  "the  histo- 
rians of  the  sacred  premises  were  to  exer- 
cise the  same  degree  of  candour  with  the 
g;'ide  above  alluded  to,  respecting"  the  stone 
on  which  the  angel  sat,  we  might  probably 
learn  that  the  stone  trough  called  the  Sereer 
Siihi  Aisa  by  the  Turks,  was  the  sarcopha- 
gus originally  exhibited  as  the  tomb  of 
Christ.  And  should  the  Greeks  or  Romans 
eve.-  expel  the  Mussulmans,  and  become 
masters  of  the  Holy  City,  we  should  not 
wo. i der  if  the  present  sarcophagus  were 
sliiy  smuggled  away,  and  the  other  replaced 
in  its  stead  ;  or  it  might  be  reinstated  with 
mighty  pomp,  as  Siroes  restored  the  true 
Cross  to  Jerusalem,  which  his  father  Cos- 
roes  had  carried  away  ;  or  as  Bonaparte 
remanded  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  the 
true  Crown  of  Thorns  that  had  been  made 
at  his  command,  and  called  the  old  original 
crown  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  dur- 
ing the  stormy  period  cf  the  Revolution, 
and  which  he  then  exhibited  in  a  new  gilt 
case,  to  gull  and  amuse  the  Parisians,  and 
direct  their  attenti&n  from  his  purposes  of 
despotism  and  aggrandizement.  My  Lady 
of  Loietto  might,  perhaps,  deign  to  send  a 
wax  candle  to  burn  on  the  occasion  in  Je- 
rusalem, as  she  did  one  to  shine  upon  the 
christening  of  the  King  of  Rome  in  Paris." 

The  subterranean  colonnade  which 
supports  the  lower  edge  of  the  Haram 
Schereef,  is  an  object  of  much  greater 
interest,  inasmuch  as  the  workmanship 
is,  in  Dr.  R's  opinion  decidedly  Jewish. 

"  The  whole  of  this  subterranean  colon- 
nade is  called  Habsul,  or  the  hidden  ;  and 
when  we  compare  the  accumulation  of  rub- 
bish in  other  parts  of  the  town  with  the 
depth  of  the  rubbish  in  the  Haram  Sche- 
reef, I  think  there  is  little  doubt  the  columns 
were  once  above  ground.  They  rest  upon 
rock  or  large  coarse  stones  regularly  laid. 
The  Turks  informed  me  that  there  are  3000 
such  idumns  under  El  Aksa." 

Josephus  speaks  of  enormous  pillars 
and  arches  under  ground,  supporting 
the  Southern  cloisters  of  the  Temple; 
and  he  mentions  more  than  once  the 
vast  magnitude  of  the  stones  employed 
in  the  erection  of  the  buildings. — To 
whatever  age,  however,  they  are  refer- 
red, their  undoubted  antiquity  renders 
them  an  object  of  high  interest.  It  is 
very  possible,  that  excavation  might 
bring  to  light  some  of  the  goodly  work- 
manship even  of  Hiram  the  worthy 
servant  of  King  Solomon. — But  the 
time  for  excavating  is  not  yet  come  ; 


nor  will  it  ever  be  permitted  while  the 
Turks  are  masters  of  Jerusalem. 

Our  author  was  witness  to  some  of 
the  scenes  of  unutterable  foolery  and 
wickedness  periodically  acted  on  the 
supposed  site  of  the  sacred  places, 
which  degrade  the  Romish  religion  far 
below  that  of  Islamism  itself.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  year  he  was  at  Jerusa- 
lem, the  day  on  which  the  Latin  festi- 
val of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross  fell, 
was  the  same  as  that  on  which  it  is 
celebrated  by  the  Greeks ;  and  a  fair 
Irish  row  was  the  consequence.  "  We 
witnessed,"  says  the  author,  "  all  the 
tug  of  war,  the  biting  and  the  scratch- 
ing, the  pommeling  and  the  pelting, 
the  brickbats  and  clubs,  the  whimper- 
ing and  the  mewling,  of  extatic,  spawl- 
ing,  palpitating  monks,  fighting  for 
their  chapel,  like  kites  and  crows  for 
their  nest "  Another  scene  equally 
edifying,  was  the  celebration  of  the 
Resurrection  by  the  Greeks,  who,  as 
their  religion  does  not  allow  them  to 
make  use  of  a  bloody  image  for  the  pur- 
pose, like  the  Romans,  have  a  man  to 
play  the  part  of  the  dead  body  of  our 
Lord,  who  is  carried  about  on  a  board, 
with  a  mighty  uproar  of  riotous  fellows, 
having  more  the  appearance  of  baccha- 
nals or  maniacs  than  of  any  thing  else. 
The  grand  juggle  of  the  Greek  fire, 
performed  by  the  Greek  bishop,  fol- 
lowed, and  all  this  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  many  Turkish  officers. — 
The  reflections  of  Dr.  Richardson  are 
so  admirably  judicious,  and  so  much  in 
unison  with  our  own  views,  that,  altho' 
we  have  but  little  room  for  extract,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  citing  them. 

"  Need  we  be  surprised,  that  monofhe- 
istical  Moslems  deride  the  Christian  devo- 
tees, insult  them  to  the  face,  and  call  them 
dogs  and  idolaters  ?  Had  I  been  summoned 
without  any  premonition  to  witness  such  a 
ceremony,  I  should  have  inquired,  who  is 
the  God,  when  such  are  the  rites,  and  these 
are  the  priests  ?  But  knowing  what  they 
profess,  I.  now  inquire,  by  what  authority 
dost  thou  these  things  ?  God  is  a  spirit,  and 
God  is  truth,  and  demands  to  be.  worship- 
ped in  spirit  and  in  truth.  What  then 
must  be  his  indignation,  to  be  offered  mock- 
ery instead  of  praise  !  And  what  horrid 
profanation  of  his  sanctuary  is  this,  know- 
ingly and  deliberately  to  pass  off  error  for 
truth  ;  to  mingle  the  sinful  inventions  of 
man  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  and  to  call 
upon  God  to  witness  a  lie,   in  the  very  spot 
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where  his  Blessed  Son  expired  on  the  cross, 
to  atone  for  the  sins  of  our  fallen  and  guil- 
ty race  !  To  exhibit  as  Divine  miracles  the 
paltry  tricks  of  human  hands,  is  an  insult 
to  the  Creator,  a  blasphemy  of  the  deepest 
dye,  and  cannot  be  held  in  sufficient  ab- 
horrence. For  what  purpose  is  all  this 
done  ?  That  lying  impostors  may  pocket 
money,  and  appear  to  miraculize  for  the 
God  of  heaven. — Neither  the  apostles  nor 
the  early  Chiistians  appear  to  have  had 
any  regard  whatever  for  the  holy  sepulchre. 
For  it  is  not  ence  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  or  in  any  of  the  Epistles.  The 
apostle  Paul,  in  all  his  visits  to  the  Holy 
City,  or  in  all  his  meetings  with  the  Chris- 
tians, never  once  names  Calvary  or  the 
sepulchre  of  Christ.  The  minds  of  these 
holy  men  seem  to  have  been  wholly  intent 
on  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  in  awakening 
men  to  a  sense  of  their  sins,  and  turning 
them  from  the  wickedness  of  their  ways  to 
the  belief  of  the  practice  of  the  religion  of 
Christ ;  and  in  all  their  forcible  appeals  to 
the  hearts  and  understandings  of  their 
hearers,  the  birth,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  Christ  are  constantly  mentioned,  but  the 
places  where  these  glorious  events  occur- 
red is  never  once  named.  Having  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  body  of  the  Messiah 
did  not  remain  in  the  tomb  after  the  third 
day,  they  ceased  to  frequent  it,  or  to  seek 
the  living  among  the  dead." 

Our  author  sums  up  his  opinion  re- 
specting the  holy  places  by  saying, 
that  he  believes  "  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
is  not  known,  and  never  can  be  known, 
and  that  he  is  disposed  to  entertain  the 
same  opinion  respecting  Mount  Calva- 
ry." 

We  cannot  spare  room  to  dwell  on 
the  attractions  and  advantages  of  Scham 
Schereef,  «  the  Mouth  of  Mecca,  the 
Florence  of  Turkey,  and  Flower  of  the 
Levant,"  the  noble  Damascus.  Great- 
ly surpassing  Grand  Cairo  in  cleanli- 
ness and  comfort,  it  has  in  all  ages  been 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  delicious 
situations  in  the"  world.  The  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  150,000  souls: 
among  all  these,  according  to  Dr.  R. 
"  there  is  neither  a  reading  nor  a  writ- 
ing individual. "'*  The  Christians  are 
calculated  to  be  12,000.  But  what  are 
these  Christians  ?  Dr.  R.  says  : 

"  The  Turks  have  never  seen  a  Christian 
church  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  they  never 
have  seen,  and  know  nothing  of  Christiani- 
ty :  hence  their  aversion  to  it,  and  to  Chris- 


*  Unless  this  be  meant  of  the  Moslems 
only,  the  assertion  must  be  understood  with 
some  qualification. 


tians,  and  to  every  thing  that  comes  from 
ihem  :  disgusted  with  their  idolatry,  they 
slight  and  despise  their  science.  Who  will 
take  the  veil  off  Israel's  race,  and  teach  the 
Mussulman  and  the  Jew,  that  there  is  but 
one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  and 
that  there  is  no  idolatry  or  polytheism  in 
the  religion  of  Jesus  ?" 

He  speaks  of  the  natural  capabilities 
of  the  Turks  as  of  the  highest  order, 
and  their  dispositions  as  in  many  re- 
spects amiable,  while  they  appear  to 
have  a  most  exemplary  reverence  for 
the  Divine  name.  Nor  let  it  be  forgot- 
ten, that  the  religion  of  the  mosque, 
which  makes  it  death  to  its  possessors 
to  abjure  that  faith,  yet  protects  both 
Greek  and  Latins  in  the  free  exercise 
of  their  idolatries,  is,  in  the  former  re- 
spect, not  less  tolerant,  and,  in  the  lat- 
ter, far  more  so  than  the  church  of 
Rome.  At  the  present  moment  there 
is  a  higher  degree  of  religious  liberty 
enjoyed  in  Turkey  than  in  Spain. 

At  Tibereas,  our  author  had  the 
honour  of  prescribing  for  the  Pasha, 
"  the  Viceroy  of  Palestine,"  and  the 
still  higher  gratification  of  sharing  in  an 
interview  with  Lady  Hester  Stanhope. 

"  We  had  more  than  once  profited  by  her 
kind  offices  and  good  word,  and  her  polite 
and  enlightened  conversation  made  us  re- 
gret that  we  had  so  little  opportunity  of 
benefitting  by  her  society.  Her  great  tal- 
ents and  almost  universal  acquaintance  all 
over  the  Levant,  together  with  her  conde- 
scending and  pleasant  address,  render  her 
name  of  the  first  consequence  to  the  oriental 
traveller.  Her  Ladyship's  usual  residence 
is  at  Mar  Elias  in  Mount  Lebanon.  After 
midsummer,  when  the  weather  becomes 
warm,  she  usually  retires  higher  up  the 
mountains,  and  lives  in  her  tent  amon»  the 
Druses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dair  el 
Gamr,  the  residence  of  their  prince  Bushir. 
Her  Ladyship  was  dressed  in  the  habit  of  a 
Turkish  nobleman.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
female  to  travel  in  those  countries,  and  mix 
in  society,  in  any  other  dress  ;  and  it  re- 
sembles so  much  the  lady's  riding  habit  in 
this  country,  that  there  is  nothing  improper 
or  indelicate  in  its  appearance.  She  re- 
ceives visitors  in  the  same  manner  with  any 
Turk  or  Arab  of  distinction,  and  entertains 
them  with  the  same  fare  of  sherbet,  coffee, 
and  tobacco.  No  person  can  be  more  re- 
spected and  esteemed  than  this  noble  lady 
is  through  the  Levant  ;  but  she  has  no  con- 
cern whatever  in  the  government  of  any 
part  of  the  country  as  has  frequently  been 
represented  in  England. — She  looked  very 
pale,  but  I  believe  was  in  good  health,  and 
conversed  in  a  cheerful  and  sprightly  man- 
ner." 
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TN  consequence  of  the  general  inter- 
est  excited  by  the  Remains,the  rela- 
tives of  the  author,  it  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Southey, '  were  often  advised  and  solic- 
ited to  publish  a  farther  selection ;  and 
applications  to  the  same  effect  were 
made  and  addressed  to  the  Editor.  The 
wishes  thus  privately  expressed  for  a 
further  selection  were  seconded  by  the 
publishers  ;  but  so  little  had  any  such 
intention  been  originally  entertained, 
that  the  poems,  and  some  prose  coin- 
positions,  which  from  time  to  time 
had  been  recovered,  and  thought  wor- 
thy of  preservation,  had  been  inserted 
in  the  former  volumes  as  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  new  edition  occurred.  At 
length,  however,  when  some  letters  of 
more  than  common  interest  were  put 
into  Mr.  Neville  White's  possession, 
the  propriety  of  bearing  a  future  publi- 
cation in  mind,  was  perceived  ;  and, 
from  that  time,  such  letters  and  com- 
positions as  were  discovered,  were  laid 
aside  with  this  view.  From  these,  and 
from  the  gleanings  of  the  original  col- 
lection, the  present  volume  has  been 
formed.' 

We  are,  however,  much  mistaken  if 
the  contents  of  this  publication  will  not 
gratify  a  very  numerous  class  of  our 
readers — all,  indeed,  to  whom  genius  is 
an  object  of  emulation,  and  piety  of  af- 
fectionate esteem.  '  Youth  and  age, 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  the 
proud  intellect  and  the  humble  heart 
have  derived,'  Mr.  Southey  remarks  of 
the  former  volumes,  <  from  these  mel- 
ancholy relics,  a  pleasure,  equal  per- 
haps in  degree,  though  different  in 
kind.'  The  same  feeling  will,  we 
think,  extend  itself  to  these  additions, 
although,  detached  from  the  collected 
works,  they  will  be  the  more  severely 
scrutinized  ;  and  it  is  a  great  disadvan- 
tage, that  they  are  so  completely  dis- 
connected with  the  affecting  memoir 
which  reflected  an  interest  on  every 
line  of  Henry's  poetry. 

The  Winter  Song  is  very  spirited, 
and  has  great  merit  considered  as  an 
'  early  poem.' 


WINTER. 

Rouse  the  blazing  midnight  fire, 
Heap  the  crackling  faggots  higher  , 
Stern  December  reigns  without, 
With  old  Winter's  blust'ring  rout. 

Let  the  jocund  timbrel  sound  ; 
Push  the  jolly  goblet  round  ; 
Gareavauut  with  all  thy  crew, 
Goblins  dire,  and  devils  blue. 

Hush  !  without  the  tempest  growli, 
And  the  affrighted  watch  dog  howls; 
Witches  on  their  broomsticks  sail, 
Death  upon  the  whistling  gale. 

Heap  the  crackling  faggots  higher, 
Draw  your  easy  chairs  still  nigher  ; 
And  to  guard  from  wizards  hoar, 
Nail  the  horse-shoe  on  the  door. 

Now  repeat  the  freezing  story, 
Of  the  murder  "d  traveller  gory, 
Found  beneath  the  yew-tree  sear. 
Cut  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear. 

Tell,  too,  how  the  ghost,  all  bloody, 
Frighten'd  once  a  neighbouring  goody  : 
And  how  still  at  twelve  he  stalks, 
Groaning  o'er  the  wild-wood  walks. 

Then  when  fear  usurps  her  sway  ; 
Let  us  creep  to  bed  away  ; 
Each  for  ghosts,  but  little  bolder, 
Fearfully  peeping  o'er  his  shoulder. 

We  shall  transcribe  another  of  the 
"  early  poems"  which  possesses  al- 
most equal  merit. 

TO  THE   MORNING  STAR. 

Many  invoke  pale  vesper's  pensive  sway, 
When  rest  supine  leans  o'er  the  pillowy  clouds, 

And  the  last  tinklings  come 

From  the  safe  folded  flock. 

But  me,  bright  harbinger  of  coming  day, 
Who  shone  the  first  on  the  primeval  morn,— 

Me  thou  dslightest  more 

Chastely  luxuriant. 

Let  the  poor  silken  sons  of  slothful  pride, 
Press  now  their  downy  couch  in  languid  ease, 

While  visions  of  dismay 

Flit  o'er  the  troubled  brain. 

Be  mine  to  view,  awake  to  nature's  charms, 
Thy  paly  flame  evanish  from  the  sky, 

As,  gradual,  the  day  usurps 

The  welkin's  glowing  bounds. 

And  thou,  Hygeia,  shall  my  steps  attend, 
Thou  whom,  distracted,  I  so  lately  wooed, 

As  on  my  restless  bed 

Slow  past  the  tedious  night ; 
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And  slowly,  by  the  pale  taper's  sickly  gleam, 
Drew  my  dull  curtain,  and  with  anxious  eye 

Strove  through  the  -veil  of  night, 

To  mark  the  tardy  morn. 

Thou,  Health,  shalt  bless  me  in  my  early  walk, 
As  o'er  the  upland  slope  I  brush  the  dew, 

And  feel  the  genial  thrill 

Dance  in  my  lighted  veins. 

And  as  I  mark  the  Cotterfrora  his  shed 

Peep  out  with  jocund  face  thou,  too,  Content, 

Shalt  steal  into  my  breast 

Thy  mild,  thy  placid  sway. 

Star  of  the  morning!  these  thy  joys  I'll  share, 
As  rove  my  pilgrim  feet  the  sylvan  haunts; 

While  to  thy  blushing  shrine 

Due  orisons  shall  rue. 

The  hymns  printed  in  this  volume, 
were,  we  suspect,  early  efforts. — We 
transcribe  Hymn  I. 

The  Lord  our  God  is  full  of  might, 

The  winds  obey  his  will  : 
He  speaks,  and  in  his  height 

The  rolling  sun  stands  still. 

Rebel,  ye  waves,  and  o'er  the  land 

With  threatening  aspect  roar ! 
The  Lord  uplifts  his  awful  hand, 

And  chains  you  to  the  shore. 
Howl,  winds  of  night,  your  force  combine  ! 

Without  his  high  behest, 
Ye  shall  not  in  the  mountain  pine 

Disturb  the  sparrow's  nest. 
His  voice  sublime  is  heard  afar  ; 

In  the  distant  peal  it  dies. 
He  yokes  the  whirlwind  to  his  car, 

And  sweeps  the  howling  skies. 
Ye  nations  bend.— in  reverence  bend  ; 

Ye  monarchs  wait  his  nod  ; 
And  bid  the  choral  song  ascend, 

To  celebrate  your  God. 

Mournful  as  is  the  sentiment  awak- 
ened by  what  we  are  apt  to  regard  as 


the  premature  death  of  such  a  young 
man,  we  agree  with  Henry's  biogra- 
pher, that  "  no  after-works  which  he 
might  have  left  on  earth,  however 
elaborate,  could,"  in  all  probability, 
"  have  been  so  influential  as  his  youth- 
ful example"  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be. — We  see  no  propriety  in 
the  designation  of  "martyr-student"  ap- 
plied to  him  by  Professor  Smyth — He 
neither  died  for  the  truth,  nor  suffered 
martyrdom  ;  but,  as  Southey  has  beau- 
tifully expressed  it, — "just  at  that 
age  when  the  painter  would  have  wish- 
ed to  fix  his  likeness,  and  the  lover  of 
poetry  would  delight  to  contemplate 
him,  in  the  fair  morning  of  his  virtues, 
the  full  spring  blossom  of  his  hopes, — 
just  at  that  age  hath  death  set  the  seal 
of  eternity  upon  him,  and  the  beautiful 
hath  been  made  permanent."  A 
youthful  poet  has  furnished  by  far  the 
best  epitaph  that  has  yet  appeared,  in 
the  following  elegant  sonnet. 

EPITAPH. 

"  Though  a3  the  dew  of  morning  short  thy  date, 

Tho*  sorrow  look'd  on  thee,  and  said,  "  Be  mine  ' " 

Yet,  with  a  holy  ardour,  bard  divine, 
I  burn,— I  burn  to  share  thy  glorious  fate, 
Above  whate'er  of  honours  or  estate 

This  transient  world  can  give.    I  would  resign 

With  rapture  Fortune's  choicest  gifts  for  thine, 
More  truly  noble,  more  sublimely  great. 
For  thou  hast  gained  the  prize  of  well-tried  worth, 
That  prize  which  from  thee  never  can  be  riven  : 
Thine  Henry,  is  a  deathless  name  on  earth. 

Thine  amaranthine  wreaths  new.pluck'd  in  heaven! 
By  what  aspiring  child  of  mortal  birth 

Could  more  be  asked  ?  To   whom  could  more  be 
given  ? 

Chauncy  Hare  Toivnsend. 


(Monthly  Magazine.) 
TRAVELS    IN   BRAZIL.      BY   BARON    LANGSDORF. 


"NOTWITHSTANDING    all    the 

"*"  advantages  of  a  residence  in  this 
country,  it  has  also  its  disadvantages. 
The  living  in  the  capital  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  is  expensive,  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  are  even  scarce,  and  a  thou- 
sand unexpected  inconveniences  will 
be  found. 

There  is  a  want  of  hands ;  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  and  the  wants  of 
the  capital,  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
mechanics,  tradesmen  and  farmers,  and 
the  size  of  the  kingdom  and  its  dailv 


increasing  trade.  The  government 
has  paid  too  little  regard  to  benefiting 
internal  trade  by  means  of  roads,  &c. 
In  the  whole  country  there  is  scarcely 
a  regular  high  road  ;  the  caravans  of 
mules,  that  bring  the  cotton  upon  their 
backs  from  Minas  Novas  to  the  capital, 
a  distance  of  more  than  200  leagues, 
have  to  encounter  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties of  the  road  almost  before  its  very 
gates.  Goods  that  have  from  this  dis- 
tance successfully  arrived  within  seven 
leagues  of  the  metropolis,  have  to  cross 
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through  marshes,  morasses, and  rivers; 
and  not  unfrequently  the  goods,  mules, 
and  drivers,  perish  in  sight  of  the  royal 
residence.  As  long,  therefore,  as  gov- 
ernment in  this  respect  remains  inac- 
tive, so  long  as  the  farmer  cannot  easily 
bring  his  produce  to  market,  and  the 
merchant  can  only  send  his  goods  with 
the  risk  of  lives,  the  cultivator  will  la- 
bour in  vain  to  profit  by  the  land  that 
government  has  allotted  him.  The 
poor  farmer  will  hardly  grow  more 
than  is  necessary  for  his  support.  He 
neglects  his  plantations  so  much,  that 
at  last  he  will  suffer  want  with  his  fami- 
ly. Thence  it  is  that  the  lower  classes 
lead  such  a  wretched  life  ;  and  that, 
in  a  country  of  abundance,  many  thou- 
sands of  its  inhabitants  fall  a  prey  to 
poverty. 

Europeans,  especially  those  who 
from  their  infancy  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  bread,  will  find  themselves 
often  disappointed.  Except  in  the 
southern  province  of  Rio  Grande,  St. 
Paul  and  INlinasgeraes,  people  in  gene- 
ral eat  but  little  bread  ;  instead  of 
which,  they  use  the  mendioca  or  maize 
flower,  dried  beans  and  bacon.  Both 
maize  and  beans  are  usually  sown  and 
reaped  twice  a-year  ;  the  bread-root, 
or  mendioca,  may  indeed  be  planted 
every  month,  but  must  remain  in  the 
ground  from  at  least  twelve  to  fifteen 
months,  before  it  will  yield  the  proper 
Hour.  The  preparation  itself,  howev- 
er, is  easy,  and  the  flour  both  pleasant 
and  wholesome.  Beef  dried  in  the  air, 
and  sprinkled  with  a  little  salt,  with  dry 
beans,  bacon,  and  flour  of  bread  root, 
or  maize,  constitute  the  usual  food  of 
the  negroes  and  country  people. 

Although  there  are  no  infectious  dis- 
eases in  Brazil,  yet  many  persons  are 
seen  suffering  under  various  casualties, 
among  which  swelled  legs  are  the  most 
prevalent.  This  particular  disease  is 
of  a  scorbutic  nature,  and  only  attacks 
the  poorer  classes,  negroes  as  well  as 
whites,  and  arises  from  neglect,  filth, 
and  poor  living. 

Wens  are  as  common  in  some  of  the 
inland  provinces,  as  in  some  mountain- 
ous districts  of  Europe.  The  earth,  or 
sand  flea,  which  is  likewise  found  in 
the  West  India  islands,  as  all  over 
South  America,  is  also  here  very  trou- 


blesome. They  are  a  kind  of  small 
flea,  which  chiefly  keep  in  the  sand  and 
dust  of  dirty  and  unfrequented  rooms, 
and  in  sandy  districts.  This  insect 
fixes  itself  on  the  toes,  or  any  other  na- 
ked part  of  the  body,  and  eats  itself  in- 
to the  skin,  under  the  nails,  &c.  As 
the  negroes  always  work  barefooted  in 
the  field,  they  are  naturally  most  ex- 
posed to  them.  It  is  therefore  the  du- 
ty of  every  master  to  have  the  feet  of 
newly  purchased  negroes  frequently  ex- 
amined, particularly  as  they  have  no 
knowledge  of  this  plague  in  Africa. 
When  the  insect  is  picked  out  in  time 
it  produces  no  bad  consequences  ;  but 
there  are  people  who,  partly  from  igno- 
rance, partly  from  idleness,  do  not  an- 
ticipate the  evil,  and  who  then  suffer 
from  long  sores.  The  best  means  of 
getting  rid  of  the  breed  altogether  is  by 
the  application  of  calomel  ointment. 

In  the  metropolis  strangers  may  feel 
themselves  rather  annoyed  by  musqui- 
tos  and  gnats,  but  I  have  never  seen 
any  in  the  country. 

It  seems,  then,  that  any  person  who 
can  put  up  with  the  plain  food  described 
above,  and  can  wait  till  the  roads  are 
made,  if  in  this  hot  climate  he  will  ob- 
serve cleanliness  by  frequent  washing 
and  bathing,  and  in  short  if  he  will  em- 
ploy himself  in  labour  he  may  very 
soon  have  a  fine  kitchen  garden,  with 
all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  He 
will  then  find  it  easy  to  breed  pigs  and 
fowls,  and  to  keep  oxen  and  cows  ;  in 
short,  he  will  within  a  few  years  see 
his  labour  rewarded,  and  be  able  to 
support  his  family  in  plenty.  But  any 
one  who  would  seek  here  an  idle  life, 
may  stay  in  his  own  country,  since,  in- 
stead of  the  expected  paradise,  he 
would  soon  find  his  grave. 

Every  emigrant  whether  rich  or 
poor,  should  have  an  object  in  view, 
corresponding  with  his  knowledge  and 
means.  The  man  of  property,  with- 
out assistance  can  do  nothing ;  he  must 
bring  mechanics,  artizans,  and  peas- 
ants with  him,  or  hire  them  there  for 
high  wages,  or  buy  slaves.  The  poor 
man  can  still  less  adventure  into  a  fo- 
reign country  ;  he  must  have  the  sup- 
port either  of  a  patron,  or  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  true  that  the  Portuguese 
government  gives  the  European  emi- 
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grant,  provided  he  be  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, large  uncultivated  tracts  of  land 
gratis,  which  in  time  may  acquire  a 
very  great  value  ;   but  the   farther  use 
of  such  a  gift  will  still  depend  on  the  as- 
sistance  he   may   receive  :    till   these 
wilds  are  brought  into  cultivation,  the 
peasant  must  support  himself  and  his 
family,  build  a  cottage,  purchase  cattle 
and  implements  of  husbandry,  and  all 
that  in  a  foreign  country,  the  language 
of  which  he  does  not  understand,  and 
where  he  will   not  readily  be  under- 
stood.    The  mechanic,  from  the  same 
cause,  will  find  neither  a  situation  nor 
employ  :   his  means  will  soon  be  ex- 
hausted ;  and,  instead  of  the  imagina- 
ry wealth  and  abundance,  he  will  meet 
with  want  and  misery,  and  ultimately 
he  will  not  even  find  wherewith  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  country. 

A  Roman  Catholic,  possessed  of  a 
sufficient  capital  to  profit  by  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  government,  will 
do  best  to  go  to  Brazil  on  his  own  ac- 
count.    But  the  peasant  and  mechanic, 
whose  funds  are  not  sufficient,  must  be 
satisfied  for  the  first  few  years  with 
less  advantage,  by  attaching  themselves 
to  a  capitalist,  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  language,  customs,  and  habits, 
and  agriculture   of  the  country,  and 
then  choose  that  branch  of  industry  for 
which    they    feel    the  best    qualified. 
From  all  this   it  will  result  that   it   is 
more  advantageous  for  the   capitalist 
than  for  the  poor  man  to  emigrate  to 
Brazil.     But  let  us  now  calculate  the 
advantages  that  offer   themselves  to  a 
man  of  moderate  fortune,  compared  to 
what  he  might  earn  with  it  in  Europe. 
We    will   suppose  a  man,  whose  es- 
tates   in    Europe   are    wortli    10,000 
pounds,  and   who   tries  to  make  the 
most  of  them.      What  can  he  gain  ? 
After  he  has  paid  all  his  taxes,  tithes, 
and  other  duties,  he  will  make  under 
the  happiest  circumstances,  and  in  the 
best  years,  from  three  to  four  per  cent. ; 
that  is,  between  three   to  four  hundred 
pounds  clear  profit ;  he  must  live  with 
his  family  in  a  plain  and  retired  man- 
ner ;  and  if  by  some  misfortune,  en- 
cumbered with  extra  expenccs,  he  may 
be  glad  if,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  is 
free  from  debt. 

SO        ATHENE UM    vol..  12. 


But,  if  such  a  man  with  100,000  flo- 
rins emigrates  to  Brazil,  his  profits  will 
increase  considerably.  He  may  pur- 
chase (or  now  receive  from  the  gov- 
ernment without  expense,)  a  large  un- 
cultivated estate,  or  district,  which  may 

stand  him  in  about 

1,000  pound1? 

He  purchases  forty  slaves  at 

200  Spanish  dollars,  about  2,000 

For  the    building  of  duelling 

and  warehouses  -  2.000 

Suppo-t  of  forty  negroes,  and 
purchasing  of  agricultural 
implements,  cattle,  k,c.  for 
the  first  year,  about        -         3C0 

Second  ditto  360 

Third  ditto  360 


Total 


6,080  pounds'; 


With  these  forty  negroes,  he  may,  iri 
the  first  year,  sow  coffee,  form  a  nurse- 
ry, plant  between  20  or  30,000  coffee 
trees,    mandioca-root,    maize,    beans, 
cabbage,  and   other  nourishing   plants 
and  roots,  banana-trees,  &c.  in  such  a-> 
bundance,  that  at  the  end  of  six  months* 
he  may  almost  be  able  to  keep  his  peo- 
ple ;    but,  after  eighteen   months   he 
may  reap  bread  roots   to  the  value  of 
about    1,000    pounds.       After    three 
years  his  coffee-trees  will  begin  to  bear ; 
and,  in   the   fourth  year,  they  will  at 
least  yield  him  one  pound  of  coffee  per 
tree,  which  is  worth  about  half  a  florin 
a  pound,  so  that  he  will  then  begin  to 
draw  a  revenue  of  2,500  pounds.     In 
the  fifth  year,  if  he  has  continued   to 
add  about  20,000  coffee  trees  a   year* 
he  may  calculate,  that  within  five  or 
six  years,   his   coffee    plantation  will 
yield  to  him  from  2  to  3   or  4,000?. 
'clear  profit  ;  and  thus  in   a  few  years 
double  his  capital,  and  become  a  rich 
and  independent  man.      Many  have 
objected  that  persons,  advanced  to  the 
age  of  40  or  50  years,  would  be  too  old 
for  such  an  undertaking;  to  such  an  as- 
sertion I  answer  by  the  following  fact : 
Dr.,  Lezesne,  one  of  the  few"  who  es- 
caped the  fury  of  the  revolution  at  St. 
Domingo,  with  the  wrecks  of  his  for- 
tune settled  with  his  family  in  Rio  Ja- 
neiro.     Here,   instead  of  purchasing 
land,  he  took  the  copyhold  (fief)  of  ail 
uncultivated  track  of  land  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  metropolis,  for  which  he  pays' 
an  annual  ground-rent  of  about  a  hunJ 
drerl  dollars. 
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His  first  step  was  to  buy  forty  slaves, 
who  at  about  200  dollars  each,  cost 
him  about  -         -         -  £1800 

With  these,  and  some  labourers,  he 
cleared  the  ground,  and  profiting 
by  the  timber,  he  erected  dwelling 
houses,  outhouses  &tc.  for  about  1300 

He  then  immediately  began   sowing 
coffee  and  planting  as  many  young 
coffee-trees   as    he  could    procure 
from  the  vicinity.     Besides  these, 
he   planted    only    a    few   banana- 
trees,   sending   for  the   necessary 
provisions  to  town. 
The   keeping  of  the    forty  slaves  at 
five  pence  a  day  amounted  per  an- 
num to  about  -  300 
Clothing  for  do.  about  40 
Keeping  of  his  family,  about     -     -     -     100 
For  the  purchase  of  tools,  mules,  he. 

in  the  first  year  60 

Second  year, 
Keeping  of  negroes      ...     £300 
Ditto  of  his  family     -     -     -     -     100 
Clothing,  tools,  he.     -     -     -    -   110 
Warehouses  and  sundries  -     -     440 


Third  year  ditto 


950 

950 


1900 


Together,  therefore,  in   sterling  mo- 
ney, about £5500 

Thus  within  a  few  years,  with  thir- 
ty-eight slaves,  two  of  the  number  hav- 
ing died,  this  gentleman  planted  above 
100,000  coffee-trees  ;  which  now,  in 
the  fourth  year  after  the  first  plantation, 
yield,  in  the  average,  at  least  one  pound 
of  coffee  each.  These  100,000  pounds 
sold  at  about  lOd.  a  pound  ;  now  pro- 
duce about  41661.  annually,  being  a 
clear  profit  from  a  capital  of  about 
5000  guineas. 

Dr.  Lezesne  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced the  cultivation  of  this  article  in 
the  Brazils,  the  demand  for  which  has 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  pro- 
duce. And  this  gentleman  has  proved, 
by  his  example,  that  it  is  the  most  pro- 
fitable article  for  cultivation  in  that 
country. 

Considering  the  great  extent  of  the 
country,  the  variety  of  its  soil,  fertility, 
climate  and  produce,  it  is  impossible  to 
form  a  correct  scale  of  the  prices  of  the 
first  necessaries  of  life.  One  of  the 
capital  can  only  serve  those  who  wish 
to  settle  in  it,  and  will  be  of  no  use  to 
the  colonist,  who  should  leave  the  ex- 
pensive metropolis  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  negro  man  or  woman  costs  be- 
tween 40  and  50?.  ;  daily  expense  for 


the  keeping  of  a  negro,  from  5d.  to  7d. 
That  of  an  European,  at  least  from  10 
to  146?.  82  lb.  of  bacon  cost  12  s. 
sometimes  much  more,  according  to  the 
supply  from  the  interior.  A  bag  of 
mendioea  flour,  7s.  to  8s.  A  bag  of 
dry  beans,  of  a  good  quality,  21s.  to 
24s.  according  to  the  season,  before  or 
after  harvest  time.  A  bag  of  maize, 
5s.  to  7s.  A  bag  of  maize-flour,  or 
grotts,  7s.  to  8s.  Beef  and  this  very 
bad,  about  Ad.  a  pound.  Wheaten 
flour,  which  with  corn  is  imported  from 
abroad,  varies  frequently  in  price.  In 
the  average  the  pound  costs  from  3d.  to 
Ad.  Rich  people  only,  eat  bread  ;  in 
the  country  it  is  little  known.  An  egg 
Id.  to  2\d.  A  fowl  2s.  6d.  to  3  s. 
Potatoes,  lis.  to  17s.  the  hundred- 
weight. Salt  butter,  which  is  imported 
from  Holland,  Ireland,  and  France,  at 
an  average  Is.  8d.  a  pound.  Beef, 
salted  and  in  the  air,  which  is  cured  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Brazil,  and  consti- 
tutes the  principal  food  of  the  labouring 
classes,  from  8s.  to  lis.  the  arroba  (32 
lb.)  But,  in  this  article  too,  the  price 
fluctuates  according  to  the  supply  and 
exportation.  A  head  of  white  cab- 
bage, 4c?.  to  5d.  A  bottle  of  wine, 
lOd.  to  14rf.  A  bottle  of  English  por- 
ter, 13d.  to  \7d.  A  draught-ox,  31.  to 
Al.     A  cow  with  a  calf,  5/. 

Clothing  and  shirts,  &c.  which  are 
all  made  of  light  cotton,  are  rather 
cheap.     A  shirt  will  cost  about  4s. 

Daily  wages  are  very  high  in  this 
province.  A  good  carpenter  will  earn 
from  between  5s.  to  7s.  a  day,  a  good 
mason  the  same.  A  negro,  as  a  mere 
field  labourer,  Is.  Sd.  a  day. 

But,  if  such  a  man  has  a  family,  and 
wishes  to  live  decently,  he  will  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  have  seldom  more  left 
than  to  supply  him  on  Sunday,  even 
should  he  have  earned  between  7s.  and 
8s.     Such  are  the  prices  in  the  capital. 

In  the  inland  districts  every  thing  is 
cheaper ;  but  the  negro,  who  costs 
there  half  as  much  again  to  buy,  scarce- 
ly earns  106?.  and  the  best  artisan 
scarcely  Is.  86?. 

The  trades  most  in  request  in  the 
metropolis  and  its  vicinity  are  those  of 
carpenters,  joiners,  masons,  smiths, 
lock-smiths,  wheelwrights,  tin-men,  and 
copper-smiths.     But  also  many  tailors. 
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shoe-makers,  and  even  hair-dressers 
and  milliners,  have  found  good  business 
in  the  capital.  Active  book-binders 
would  also,  no  doubt,  be  successful, 
and  accumulate  fortunes  there. 

The  surrounding  districts,  particular- 
ly those  along  the  coast,  offer  a  thou- 
sand opportunities  for  an  enterprising 
man  to  obtain  wealth.  Although  the 
best  cotton  grows  in  the  country,  there 
are  as  yet  no  spinning-establishments. 
Mills  of  all  kinds  are  much  wanting  ; 
sa wing-mills,  corn-mills,  and  stamping- 
mills,  are  among  those  which  would 
succeed  best.  Near  the  capital,  seve- 
ral brick-kilns  might  be  employed. 
The  lime-stone  near  Cape  Frio,  thirty 
leagues  from  Rio  Janeiro,  is  not  used, 
for  want  of  an  enterprising  individual 
to  embark  his  capital  and  industry  in 
the  erection  of  kilns  for  burning  it. 
There  is  plenty  of  wood,  and  the  finest 
and  purest  porcelain  earth  and  clay 
may  be  found  every  where,  yet  no  in- 
dividual has  thought  of  establishing  a 
pottery,  all  earthen  ware  being  import- 
ed from  England.  With  the  same  ad- 
vantage manufactories  for  glass,  potash, 
soap,  &c.  might  be  established. 

The  provinces  of  Rio  Grande,  St. 
Paul,  and  Minasgeraes,  are  best  situated 
for  the  European  farmer.  Vines  might 
be  advantageously  grown  in  them,  for 
which  the  other  provinces  are  too  hot. 
Besides  this  Rio  Grande  possesses  a 
great  abundance  of  cattle.  Here  oxen 
are  frequently  killed  merely  for  the 
hides,  which  are  exported  in  a  raw 
state  to  Europe,  and  afterwards  re-im- 
ported converted  into  leather.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  establish  tanneries  in  the  coun- 
try, where,  besides,  the  most  excellent 
bark  may  be  procured.  The  flesh  is 
sometimes  dried  and  exported  ;  but  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  if  any 
one  undertook  to  cure  it  properly,  and 
to  smoke  the  tongues.  Butter  and 
cheese  might  also  be  abundantly  sup- 
plied from  the  above-named  provinces. 

The  provinces  of  Pernambuco,  Ma- 
runham,  Bahia,  and  Rio  Janeiro,  yield 
very  excellent  sugar-cane  ;  but  there 
are  as  yet  no  good  refineries.  If  the 
cotton  were  spun  in  the  country,  manu- 
factories for  muslins,  calicoes,  &c.  might 
be  established,  which  could  furnish  Eu- 


rope with  a  better  and  cheaper  article 
than  England  or  India. 

If  rice-mills  were  established  in  the 
country,  the  exportation  of  this  pro- 
duce might  be  greatly  increased.  And, 
with  more  industry,  and  a  greater  popu- 
lation, the  precious  spices  of  India 
might  be  produced  abundantly,  and  be 
made  a  great  article  of  commerce  for 
the  country.  The  most  extensive  and 
valuable  fisheries  might  be  established 
on  a  coast  embracing  3 3°  latitude,  with 
an  abundance  of  fish.  These  would 
soon  vie  with  the  Newfoundland  fishe- 
ries,and  make  every  importation  of  this 
article  useless,besides  its  being  a  school 
for  the  training  of  valuable  seamen. 

In  Para  the  manufacture  of  isinglass 
has  been  most  successfully  begun ;  and 
in  St.  Catharina  and  Rio  Grande,  as 
far  as  Rio  Janeiro,  the  whale  fishery 
and  oil  manufactories  were  formerly 
considerable.  The  extensive  woods 
along  the  coasts  not  only  offer  an  abun- 
dance of  wood  to  burn  in  manufacto- 
ries, but  would  also  give  various  oppor- 
tunities for  making  of  charcoal,  the 
building  of  ships,  and  the  establishment 
of  sawing-mills. 

Mining  officers,  iron  casters,  and 
miners,  would  be  well  employed  in 
Minasgeraes,  which  has  an  abundance 
of  gold  and  iron  ore,  and  where  every 
private  individual  may  establish  on  his 
own  account  gold  and  iron  mines  as 
well  as  founderies. 

In  the  vicinity  of  St.  Francisco,  near 
Salgado  in  the  same  province,  are  salt 
springs  which  are  not  used,  whilst  the 
salt  is  brought  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  that 
inland  province,  a  distance  of  between 
2  and  300  leagues. 

Great  quantities  of  sea-salt  are  daily 
imported  from  Setuval  and  the  Cape 
Verd  Islands,  yet  no  one  ever  yet  at- 
tempted to  make  any  of  this  kind  along 
the  vast  extent  of  the  Brazilian  coast. 

Scarcely  any  good  rum,  or  any  other 
spirituous  liquors  are  as  yet  distilled  ; 
and  brandies,  and  even  wine  vinegar, 
are  imported  from  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal. 

In  short,  in  this  fertile  country,  a  man 
of  property  may  make  the  fortune  of 
hundreds  of  families,  who  in  Europe 
are  suffering  want  without  any  pros- 
pect of  ever  being  richer  ;  at  the  same 
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time  he  may  himself,  within  a  few  years, 
double  his  own  fortune  ;  the  poor  pea- 
sant who  follows  him  may  soon  become 
a  wealthy  and  independent  proprietor, 


and  the  active  artizan  may,  through 
the  support  of  his  patron,  and  by  his 
own  exertions,  soon  amass  a  fortune 
for  himself  and  his  posterity. 


BALLAD. 


Pale  as  he  is,  here  lay  him,  lay  him  downe, 
0  lay  his  cold  heail  on  my  pillaice ; 

Take  off",  take  off  these  bridal  weids. 

And  crown  my  careful  head  with  willow. 

The  Braes  of  Yarrow, 

THE  evening  breeze  wakes  loud    and  shrill 

Among;  the  distant  western  isles  ; 
But  yet  upon  yon  sea-beat  hill, 

The  beaming  san  in  splendour  smiles. 

Disorder'd  clouds  of  aspect   wild,* 

Beneath  the  vast  concave  of  heaven, 
F!  ■  ce  upon  fleece  in  mountains  piled, 
1.1  rapid  ch&ce  are  driven. 

Dork  !  dark  !  the  islands  lie  beneath, 

E    -.rcledby  the  rolling  waves  ; 
The  w  nid  moans  on  the  lonely  heath. 

Wild  in  the  wave-worn  cavern  raves. 

On  yonder  cliffappears  a  form, 

A  lovely  maiden  robed  in  white ; 
Wandering  amid  the  beating  storm, 

Though  gathers  fast  the  blackening  night. 

Against  the  cliff's  broad  base  of  rocks, 

The  roaring,  dashing  billows  come  ; 
The  breezes,  from  their  rugged  shocks. 

Bear  up  in  flakes  the  milk-white  foam. 

Louder  and  louder  roars  the  wind, 
And  darker  hues  the  clouds  assume ; 

The  lone  bleak  islands  lie  reclined 
In  awful  solitary  gloom. 

Yet,  on  the  beach  the  maid  appears, 
Her  hair  loose  floating  to  the  breeze  ; 

Her  dark  blue  eyes,  suffused  in  tears, 
Rove  anxiously  o'er  the  stormy  seas. 

List  to  her  wild  and  plaintive  tone, 

That  wanders  on  the  blast  in  vain, 
For  he— whose  absence  claims  that  moan. 

Perchance  he's  deep  beneath  the  main  1 

!'  I  see  not  yet  thy  bounding  sail ; 

O !  Ronald  !  why  so  long  delay  ? 
Must  Dora  still  thy  absence  wail, 

And  pass  in  grief  and  tears  the  day  ? 

Full  many  a  day  I've  sought  this  cliff", 
Since  that  thou  promis'd  I  should  see, — 

Jf  here  I  watched— thy  white  sailed  skiff* 
Returning  gaily  o'er  the  sea. 

Another  chiefiain  seeks  my  hand, 

But  pledged  to  thee  is  Dora's  love; 
And  though  my  sire  should  stern  command, 

Faithless  to  thee  she  cannot  prove. 

The  sun,  that  gilds  the  morrow's  sky, 

Should  on  thy  Dora's  bridal  rise— 
©  hated  day  !  where  shall  she  fly  ? 

gut  ere  she  gives  her  hand— she  dies  K 


"With  wild  and  hurried  step   she  paced 

The  beach,  unmindful  of  the  storm  ; 
And  many  a  low-white  cloud  she  traced, 

That  distant  bore  of  sails  the  form. 

And  as  the  night  began  tofall 

Darker  en  mountain,  moor,  and  dell ; 

Full  oft  did  she  on  Ronald  call. 
And  to  the  seas  her  sorrows  tell. 

"The  howling  tempests  on  me  break 

In  gusts  alternate  from  the  sea — 
The  cold  rain  beats  against  my  cheek. 

And  oh  !   'tis  all  for  loving  thee ! 

Ye  furious  storms  that  lower  so  dark ! 

Awhile  your  awful  powers  restrain; 
O  spare  the  valiant  chieltain's  bark, 

Return  him  to  my  arms  again  .' 

Thou  comest  not  yet !    oh  didst  thou  fall  I 

In  battle  slain  among  the  brave! 
Or  has  some  sudden  stormy  squall 

Hurried  thy  bark  beneath  the  wave  ? 

'Tis  night— the  sea-gulls  scream  around— 
I'm  wandering  on  the  cliff" alone  : 

The  sun  is  sunk  in  deep  profound. 
That  on  the  mountains  faintly  shone. 

And  with  that  sun  my  hopes  are  past, 

That  glanced  as  sun-beams  bright  and  fair  ; 

With  fears  my  soul  is  overcast ; 
I  sink  in  darkness  and  despair." 

Thus  spake— yet  left  she  not  (he  gloom, 
The  long  dark  night  she  wander'd  there  , 

Hoping  her  Itonald  yet  might  come, 
For  hope  will  beam  athwart  despair. 

Seek,  maid,  thy  father's  castle-hall, 
And  leave  this  bleak  and  barren  shore  ; 

For  Ronald  hears  not  now  thy  call, 
Thy  voice  shall  strike  his  ear  no  more. 

The  moon  now  broad  and  silent  shone, 
And  shade  and  light  uncertain  gave  ; 

Illumed  the  cliff  of  cragged  stone, 
And  glitter'd  brightly  on  the  wave. 

Fast  fled  the  gloomy  night  away. 
As  flies  remembrance  of  a  dream  ; 

And  island,  ocean,  cliff",  and  bay, 
Shone  dazzling  in  the  morning  beam. 

But  kinder  were  the  g-loomy  night, 

Whose  storms  and  darkening  shades  conceal  <i 
The  scene,  that  now  met  Dora's  sight, 

At  little  distance,  full  revtal'd— 

There  on  the  sandy  beach  she  spied 
The  fragments  of  a'storm-wreck'd  boat; 

And  on  the  bright  high-swelling  tide, 
(It  seemed,)  a  warrior's  corse  afloat  :— 
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*  Twas  Ronald. — To  his  corse  she  clung, 
And  tore  her  long,  dishevelled  hair- 
Loudly  the  cliffs  and  caverns  rung, 
Her  shrieks  of  honor  and  despair. 

Her  reason  fled — and  till  the  day 

That  doomed  her  to  the  silent  grave, — 

JJighily  she  thither  bent  her  way, 
And  to  the  moan  would  wildly  rave. 


New  in  the  grave  together  lie 

The  faithful  Dora  and  her  chief, — 
But  unto  superstition's  eye, 

The  maid  yet  wanders  on  the  cliff. 

And  when  the  moon  shines  bright  and  clear, 
The  mariners,  who  pass  the  coast, 

Think  that  in  every  blast  they  hear 
The  wailing  sighs  of  Dora's  ghost. 


ANECDOTE, S    OF   FRIENDSHIP,    AND    LOVE    OF   COUNTRY. 


P  UCIUS  Junius  Brutus's  story  is 
-*-^  too  well  known  to  bear  an  elabo- 
rate repetition  in  this  place.  In  brief, 
therefore,  he  was  the  means,  upon  the 
death  of  Lucretia,  of  changing  the  gov- 


notwithstandingthis  rhapsody  of  despot- 
ism. The  offence,  indeed,  did  deserve 
death,  only  not  from  a  father. 

Near  Berwick  is  Halydon  Uill,  fa- 
mous for  the  overthrow  of  the   Scots, 


ernment  of  Rome  from  monarchy  to  a  under  the  Regent,  Douglas,  by  Edward 
republic.  It  appears  further,  that  he  III.  On  the  attempt  of  the  former  to 
preferred  his  country  to  his  two  sons,  raise  the  siege  of  the  town,  a  cruel  action 
which  sons,  though  scarcely  come  to  blasted  the  laurels  of  the  conqueror : 
years  of  maturity,  were  engaged,  with  Seton,  the  deputy-governor, (Keith,  the 
their  uncles  by  the  mother's  side,  in  a  governor,  having  a  little  before  left  the 
plot  for  the  restoration  of  Tarquin,  be-  place)  stipulated  to  surrender  in  fifteen 
ing  more  pleased  with  a  monarchy  than  days,  if  not  relieved  in  that  time,  and 
a  commonwealth.  The  conspiracy  was  gave  his  son  as  hostage  for  the  perform- 
discovered,  and  Brutus  himself  con-  ance.  The  time  elapsed ;  Seton  re- 
demned  his  own  sons  to  capital  punish-  fused  to  execute  the  agreement ;  and, 
ment,  and  ordered  them  to  be  executed  with  a  Roman  unfeelingness,  beheld  the 
in  his  presence.  It  has  been  the  fashion  unhappy  youth  hung  before  the  walls, 
to  admire  such  romantic  conduct ;  it  is  Who  can  hesitate  to  call  this  man  an 
certainly  very  heroical,  but  as  unlike  a  unnatural  parent  ? 
parent  as  possible,  and  we  must  be  dis-  A  Venetian  Story. — The  history 
posed  to  think  him  who  does  not  act  of  Albano,  a  young  nobleman  ofVe- 
fully  up  to  the  feelings  of  a  parent,  un-    nice,  furnishes  an  affecting  instance  of 


amiable  and  unnatural 

Lord  Brooke  (Robert  Greville),who 
sided  with  the  parliament  in  the  civil 
wars,  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  bigot- 
ed. In  a  speech  he  publicly  made,  he 
declared  his  approbation  of  such  men 
in  the  parliamentary  army,  "  as  would 
piously  have  sacrificed  their  own  fa- 
thers to  the  commands  of  both  hou- 
ses." 

Mahomet  the  Second  strangled  his 
eldest  and  victorious  son  Mustapha,  for 
offering  violence  to  the  fair  wife  of  Ach- 
met,  a  celebrated  general.  The  injured 
and  complaining  husband  represented 
his  calamity  to  Mahomet.  '  Well,'  said 
the  tyrant,  '  suppose  it  be  so,  oughfest 
thou  not,  slave  asthou  art,  to  rejoice  that 
it  is  in  the  power  of  any  of  thy  family  to 
afford  amusement  to  the  son  of  thy 
prince?'  Achmet  retired,  heart-broken; 
but  Mahomet,  who  dreaded  the  popular- 
ity of  Mustapha,  sent  him  the  bow-string, 


the  cruelty  arising  from  the  jealousy  of 
the  Venetian  government.  Endowed 
with  the  strictest  integrity  and  happiest 
talents,  he  was  beloved  and  esteemed  by 
the  patricians,  and  almost  idolized  by 
the  people.  But  notwithstanding  his 
rank,  his  unblemished  character,  his 
signal  achievements  in  defence  of-  his 
country,  and  his  unwearied  exertions 
for  her  welfare,  Albano  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  concerting  measures  against 
the  state ;  a  suspicion  which  his  too 
delicate,  or  rather  romantic,  sense  of 
honour  prevented  him  from  clearing  up, 
and  subjected  him  to  a  disgrace  and 
punishment  more  intolerable  than  death 
itself. 

It  was  observed  by  one  of  the  spies, 
that,  constantly  about  the  hour  of  mid- 
night, Albano,  muffled  up  in  his  cloak, 
with  the  most  studious  care,  entered  the 
house  of  the  French  ambassador.  By 
the  rigid  laws  cf  Venice,  no  nobleman 
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is  allowed  to  visit  a  foreign  minister, 
unless  on  some  well-known  business, 
and  by  iho  permission  of  the  Senate  ; 
so  apprehensive  are  they  lest  any  in- 
novation should  be  planned,  or  any 
change  of  the  constitution  be  attempted. 

The  mysterious  manner  in  which  Al- 
bano  repeatedly  visited  the  envoy's 
house,  could  not  therefore  fail  of  attract- 
ing the  most  curious  attention  of  the 
vigilant  spies  of  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment ;  and  his  conduct  was  soon  re- 
ported to  the  illustrious  magistrate  su- 
perintending the  police,  the  intimate, 
the  bosom  friend,  as  it  happened,  of 
Albano.  Surprised  at  the  relation,  and 
with  all  the  anxiety  which  the  most  ar- 
dent friendship  could  excite,  Friuli  hes- 
itated to  believe  the  account,  though 
minutely  and  circumstantially  deliver- 
ed ;  and,  to  be  assured  of  its  truth  or 
falsehood,  directed  a  faithful  agent  of 
his  own  to  watch  the  footsteps  of  the 
unsuspecting  Albano.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  some  days,  he  received  a  confir- 
mation of  these  nightly  visits,  and  of 
the  secret  and  disguised  manner  in 
which  they  were  always  made.  Agi- 
tated by  the  most  painful  sensations  for 
his  friend's  situation,  but  at  the  same 
time  remembering  the  duties  he  owed  to 
the  state,  the  mind  of  Friuli  became 
the  prey  of  the  deepest  sorrow  and  dis- 
traction. 

Still  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  be- 
loved companion  of  his  earliest  days, 
the  friend  of  whose  honour  and  patriot- 
ism he  had  ever  entertained  the  most 
exalted  idea,  the  ornament  of  the  state, 
and  the  idol  of  the  people,  could  har- 
bour even  a  thought  inimical  to  his 
country,  he  resolved,  before  the  execu- 
tion of  those  laws  he  was  sworn  to 
maintain,  to  be  himself  a  witness  of  the 
criminal  visits  imputed  to  Albano. 

Too  soon  was  he  convinced  that  the 
relations  he  had  received  were  well 
founded  :  for  several  successive  nights, 
at  the  most  silent  hour,  in  the  most  stu- 
died concealment  of  dress,  did  he  ob- 
serve Albano  approach  the  house  of 
the  French  resident,  and,  on  a  signal 
given,  admitted  into  it  with  the  utmost 
precaution  and  secrecy. 

The  welfare  of  the  republic,  the  high 
sense  of  the  duties  with  which  he  was 
invested,  and  the  incontrovertible  proof 


he  had  himself  obtained,  would  not  per- 
mit Friuli  longer  to  delay  calling  on  the 
transgressor  of  the  laws  to  answer  for 
his  misconduct,  or  explain  his  mysteri- 
ous behaviour.  Friuli's  patriotism, 
glowing  and  sincere,  impelled  him  to 
struggle  against  those  feelings  which 
friendship  eagerly  and  anxiously  sug- 
gested, and  severely  did  he  suffer  from 
this  conflict.  With  the  sharpest  an- 
guish he  beheld  his  dearest  friend  ex- 
posed to  the  unrelenting  vengeance  of 
the  severest  laws,  and  his  soul  sickened 
within  him  at  the  dreadful  prospect  of 
the  event.  Stifling,  however,  all  the 
sensations  which  opposed  the  interests 
of  country,  he  determined  faithfully  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  office.  Hav- 
ing passed  a  melancholy  and  sleepless 
night,  the  next  morning  his  orders  were 
issued  for  convening  the  Supreme 
Council,  to  disclose  the  facts  which  con- 
stituted his  accusation. 

The  Council,  composed  of  the  no- 
blest, wisest,  and  most  venerable  Ve- 
netians, bore  on  their  countenances  the 
impression  of  their  profoundest  grief, 
when  they  understood  on  whose  fate 
they  were  to  decide.  An  awful  pause, 
or  silence  more  expressive  than  elo- 
quence itself,  ensued.  The  eyes  of  all 
spoke  most  forcibly  ;  but  their  tongues  I 
were  mute. 

Friuli,  his  whole  frame  trembling, 
his  voice  half  choaked  by  the  rising  tu- 
mults of  his  breast,  broke  the  fearful 
silence  by  addressing  the  august  as- 
sembly. 

He  began  by  observing,  that  he  at 
once  perceived  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
Council  turned  towards  him,  expressive 
of  their  astonishment  and  sorrow  that 
Albano  should  be  accused,  and  that  he 
should  be  his  accuser.  "  Would  to 
God,"  exclaimed  he,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  soul,  "  that  I  had  perished  ere  I 
had  seen  this  day  !"  He  continued  : 
"  That  when  he  looked  on  that  grave 
and  honourable  body  of  men  whom  he 
was  then  addressing,  he  was  confident 
that  he  beheld  in  them  the  zealous  and 
stedfast  friends  of  the  sacred  constitu- 
tion of  Venice  ;  those  who  would  not 
only  bravely  defend  it  against  all  at- 
tacks from  an  open  enemy,  but  with  e- 
qual  vigour  and  alacrity  repel  and  pun- 
ish every  insidious  endeavour  secretly 
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to  impair  or  destroy  it.  In  every  oth- 
er respect,  he  most  humbly  confessed 
that  he  was  their  inferior ;  but  in  the 
love  of  his  country,  in  unabated  zeal 
for  its  prosperity,  in  inflexible  rigour 
against  its  enemies,  he  proudly  declar- 
ed he  could  yield  to  no  one  ;"  and, 
whilst  the  big  drops  started  into  his 
eyes,  added,  "  that  day  would  confirm 
what  he  had  asserted,  and  prove  it  not 
the  ostentatious  language  of  vanity. 

"  They  beheld,"  he  observed,  "  at 
the  bar,  him  who  was  once  the  orna- 
ment of  the  republic,  the  brightest  ex- 
ample of  all  that  was  excellent  or  great, 
the  honoured  and  beloved  companion 
of  their  councils,  not  only  accused  of 
having  actually  violated  the  laws  of 
Venice,  but  labouring  under  a  heavy 
suspicion  of  concerting  measures  hos- 
tile to  her  security.  And  by  whom 
accused  ?  Ey  one  whose  life  would 
have  been  cheerfully  devoted  to  pre- 
serve him  whom  he  accuses  ;  by  one, 
who  had  he  listened  only  to  the  voice 
of  friendship,  must  have  sheltered  him 
from  the  pursuit  of  justice,  and  shielded 
him  from  her  uplifted  sword  ;  by  one 
who,  in  vindicating  the  laws  of  his 
county,  yielded  up  at  once  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  his  future  days.  "  Oh ! 
my  country,"  cried  the  wretched  Friu- 
li,  "  what  do  I  sacrifice  to  thy  welfare 
or  to  thy  safety  ?  I  offer  up  as  a  victim, 
the  friend  of  my  bosom,  the  far  better 
part  of  myself.  A  purer  or  brighter 
flame  never  burnt  on  the  altarof  friend- 
ship, than  that  which  warms  my 
breast  ;  but  at  thy  call,  my  country,  I 
stifle  its  influence,  and  extinguish  eve- 
ry sensation  which  can  interfere  with 
thy  security  !" 

He  then  entreated  their  pardon  for 
the  present  distraction  of  his  mind  ; 
and  endeavouring  to  repress  the  tumults 
of  his  agitated  bosom,  proceeded  to  lay 
before  them  the  particulars  of  the 
transaction  which  formed  the  charge. 

It  was  a  long  time  (Friuli  added)  be- 
fore he  could  be  induced  to  give  any 
credit  to  the  information  he  had  receiv- 
'  ed  ;  but  the  repeated  nightly  visits  of 
Albano  were  too  certain.  He  observ- 
ed, that  the  mere  going  to  the  Ambas- 
sador's house  unauthorized,  was  contra- 
ry to  the  established  law  ;  but  when  the 
unseasonable  hour,  the   studious  con- 


cealment of  dress,  and  the  excessive 
caution  used  in  the  admittance  were 
considered,  nothing  less  could  arise 
than  a  most  violent  suspicion  of  some- 
thing detrimental  to  the  state  being  in 
agitation.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
this  unfavourable  light  in  which  Alba- 
no stood,  Friuli  entreated  of  the  coun- 
cil, that  in  consideration  of  his  friend's 
former  unblemished  character,  and  glo- 
rious services  to  his  country ,they  would 
permit  him  to  offer  any  exculpatory  mat- 
ter, and  hear  him  explain  a  transaction 
which,  at  present,  they  could  view  only 
in  a  criminal  light.  He  hoped  the 
council  would  allow  that  he  had  that 
day  discharged  the  duty  reposed  in 
him  by  the  laws  ;  and  unequivocally 
evinced  that  no  sacrifice  was  in  his 
eyes  too  great,  when  required  for 
the  good  of  the  state.  He  again  in- 
treated  them  to  bring  back  to  their  re- 
membrance the  obligations  which  Ve- 
nice owed  to  the  accused,  for  his  exer- 
tions in  her  behalf  abroad.  He  con- 
cluded by  exhorting  them  never  to  for- 
get, that  to  temper  justice  with  n;ercy 
was  most  pleasing  and  acceptable  in 
the  sight  of  heaven. 

The  whole  assembly  were  greatly  af- 
fected by  the  address  of  Friuli,  whose 
conflict  between  duty  and  affection  e- 
qually  excited  their  pity  and  admira- 
tion. After  a  short  interval,  Albano 
was  called  on  to  answer  to  the  charge 
which  he  had  heard  made  against  him, 
and  with  a  serene  countenance,  in  a. 
firm  tone  of  voice,  with  equal  modesty, 
dignity,  and  grace,  Albano  began  his 
address  to  the  council. 

lie  assured  them  that  he  then  felt 
more  for  his  accuser,  whom  he  was 
once  permitted  to  call  his  friend,  than 
he  did  for  himself:  that  the  situation  of 
Friuli  was,  and  must  be,  more  distress- 
ing than  his  own,  let  the  issue  of  that 
day  prove  to  him  ever  so  disastrous. 

Of  what  had  been  alleged  respecting 
his  visits  to  the  Ambassador's  house  he 
freely  admitted  the  truth  ;  and  if,  in  so 
doing,  he  had  offended  against  any  law, 
even  though  dormant  or  obsolete,  he  of 
course  was  subject  to  its  penalty.  But 
he  observed,  that  no  guilt  had  been 
proved,  or  could  be  fixed  on  him  from 
the  fact,  except  it  were  connected  with 
the  suspicion  of  his   being  engaged  in 
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concerting  measures  detrimental  to  the 
state.  It  was  a  hard  thing,  he  said,  to 
contend  with  suspicions  ;  facts  could  be 
answered,  refuted,  denied,  or  explain- 
ed ;  but  as  to  suspicions,  he  knew  not 
how  to  repel  them,  otherwise  than  by 
requesting  of  that  assembly,  to  whom, 
individually,  he  had  long  been  known, 
to  look  back  on  the  tenor  of  his  whole 
life,  and  te  oxamine  most  strictly  and 
severely,  whether  at  any  period  of  it 
the  smallest  ground  could  be  discover- 
ed to  warrant  a  suspicion  of  treachery 
in  him.  He  modestly  reminded  them 
of  his  services  to  the  republic  ;  that  he 
had  unremittingly  laboured  to  promote 
its  interest  and  exalt  its  glory.  He  in- 
voked heaven  to  witness,  that  neither 
in  deed  or  thought  had  he  ever  conceiv- 
ed or  formed  any  one  measure  unfriend- 
ly to  the  government ;  and  as  pure  and 
immaculate  towards  his  country  did 
he  at  that  moment  stand,  as  at  any  pe- 
riod of  his  life.  He  denied  that  a  firm- 
er friend  to  Venice,  or  a  more  strenu- 
ous supporter  of  its  constitution,  than 
himself,  existed. 

He  felt  himself  (he  said)  so  much 
supported  by  his  own  integrit}'  and  in- 
nocence, that  he  most  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted ins  cause,  his  honour,  and  his 
life,  into  the  hands  of  that  illustrious  as- 
sembly ;  trusting  they  would,  by  their 
unanimous  decree,  efface  from  his  char- 
acter the  blemish  which  had  that  day 
been  cast  upon  it,  by  the  most  unmer- 
ited suspicions. 

After  shortly  deliberating  with  the 
other  members,  the  president  informed 
Albano,  that  enough  had  been  said  be- 
fore the  council  to  satisfy  them  that  he 
had  not  only  transgressed  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  Venice,  but  acted 
in  so  questionable  and  mysterious  a 
manner,  as  to  render  it  indispensable 
for  him  to  account  for  his  conduct,  and 
disclose  its  motives  ;  to  explain  the  real 
cause  of  his  visits  to  the  French  minis- 
ter, and  ingenuously  confess  the  reason 
of  his  industrious  endeavours  to  con- 
ceal them  : — That  he  had  incurred 
very  severe  penalties  by  the  fact  which 
he  had  admitted  ;  but  that,  in  consider- 
ation of  his  former  services,  they  were 
inclined  to  relax  the  rigour  of  the  law, 
provided  he  would  impart  to  them  the 
true  inducement  to  his  secret  visits  : 


from  which  the)'  should  otherwise  con- 
clude that  something  inimical  to  the 
government  had  been  intended. 

Albano  thanked  the  court  for  their 
lenity  and  proffered  favours,  at  the  same 
time  declaring  he  could  not,  with  the 
approbation  of  his  own  heart,  explain 
the  particular  circumstances  of  his  con- 
duct. In  the  most  animated  language, 
and  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  he  dis- 
claimed any  design  against  the  country ; 
and  ended  with  assuring  the  assembly, 
that  be  the  issue  what  it  might,  no  pow- 
er on  earth  should  wrest  from  him  his 
motives  ;  on  that  subject  he  would  pre- 
serve the  profoundest  and  most  invinci- 
ble silence.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
describe  the  grief  and  astonishment  of 
the  whole  assembly,  on  hearing  this 
declaration ;  the  cool  tone,  and  deter- 
mined manner  in  which  it  was  made, 
left  them  no  hope  that  any  thing  would 
ever  shake  the  resolution  he  had  just 
expressed. 

Albano  was  ordered  to  withdraw. 
The  council,  after  examining  his  con- 
duct in  every  point  of  view,  discovered 
in  it  much  to  blame,  and  more  to  sus- 
pect. His  refusal  to  enter  into  any  ex- 
planation of  it,  seemed  to  confirm  the 
opinion  of  all,  that  something  very  crim- 
inal must  be  attached  to  it.  Whatever 
their  first  prepossessions  might  have 
been,  they  did  not  now  hesitate  to  im- 
pute to  him  the  crime  of  plotting  against 
the  safety  of  the  state.  The  council 
had  already  departed  widely  from  the 
general  practice  on  similar  occasions  ; 
and  had,  in  consequence  of  his  virtue? 
and  services,  displayed  a  clemency,  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  exercised  by  the  Venetian 
government. 

Under  that  famous  square  in  Venice 
known  by  the  name  of  St.  Mark,  aie 
dungeons  so  deeply  sunk,  as  to  be  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  sea  ;  through 
an  apartment  at  the  top,  the  wretched 
victim  of  stale  suspicion  is  let  down, 
never  more  to  return  ;  through  this,  his 
miserable  and  scanty  food  is  conveyed  ; 
through  this  alone,  the  air,  sluggish  and^ 
damp,  from  the  massive  and  enormous 
arches  raised  over  the  opening,  with 
difficulty  works  its  way  to  support  the 
hated  existence  of  the  devoted  victim 
below. 

Thus  immured,  carefully  and  cruelly 
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prevented  from  availing  themselves  of  the  just  though  gentle  reproof  from  his 

all  means  of  putting  a  period  to  this  in-  dying  lips,  all  passed  in  terrible  review 

describable  state  of  horror — intotaland  across   his  agitated    mind,  and  forbad 

almost  palpable  darkness— for  ever  cut  him  to  enjoy  either  repose  at  night  or 

off  from  the  world — without  the  faint-  tranquillity   by   day.      His  health  im- 


esr  or  most  distant  hope  of  ever  again 
seeing  their  friends,  their  families,  their 
dearest  connexions,  nay,  of  ever  more 
beholding  any  object  on  earth — these 
victims  of  suspicion  endure  torments 
far  more  agonizing  and  exquisite  than 
the  most  terrific  death. 

In  one  of  these  dreary  cells  was  Al- 
bano condemned  to  pass  the  remainder 


paired,  and  his  spirits  worn  down  by 
increasing  sorrow  and  remorse,  he  sur- 
vived but  a  short  time;  and,  by  his 
death,  proved  that  his  friendship  equal- 
led in  strength  and  sincerity  \\\s  love 
and  zeal  for  his  country. 

How  long  the  ill-fated  Albano  drag- 
ged out  his  miserable  existence  in  these 
legions  of  wo,  cannot  be  known. 


was  irrevocable  ;  the  execution  of  it 
followed  close  ;  and  without  being  per- 
mitted to  bid  adieu  to  his  relatives,  his 
expecting  family,  his  anxious  friends, 


of  his  days.  The  decree,  once  past,  most  profound  silence  was  ever  preserv- 
ed on  this  occasion,  and  no  one  dared 
to  inquire  after  the  fate  of  the  prisoner, 
or  ventured  even  to  name  him. 

About  eighteen  or  twenty  years  sub- 
without  any  preparation  for  so  dreadful  sequent  to  the  period  of  Albano's  con- 
an  event,  was  this  unhappy  nobleman  finement,  a  priest  was  called  to  admin- 
conveyed  to  those  scenes  of  horror  and  ;ster  spiritual  consolation  to  a  lady  at 
of  darkness;  and  in  the  flower  of  his 
age  and  the  vigorous  exercise  of  the 
most  brilliant  faculties,  buried  alive,  and 
for  ever  shut  out  from  the  voice  and 
sight  of  human  kind. 

Notwithstanding  the  secrecy  and  des- 
patch with  which  this  business  was 
transacted,  the  populace  of  Venice  soon 


Paris  in  her  last  moments,  and  perform 
those  offices  which  her  religion  taught 
her  to  require.  Among  other  matters 
which  the  dying  Adelaide  disclosed  to 
her  confessor,  was  the  following  inci- 
dent ;  that  nearly  twenty  years  before, 
she  had  resided  at  Venice  in  the  house 
of  the  French  ambassador,  accompany- 


felt  the  absence  of  their  patron,  their  infr  hjs  wjfe  thither,  to  whom  she  was 
benefactor,  their  friend.  Bred  up  in  rejated,  and  whose  friendship  she  had 
submission  the  most  humble  to  their  possessed  from  her  earliest  age ;  that 
rulers,  they  dared  not  clamour  for  and  during  her  abode  there,  she  became  ac- 
deraand  their  protector,  or  even  to  mur-  quainted  with  a  young  Venetian,  of 
mur  against  those  by  whose  means  they  whose  title  she  was  ignorant,  but  of  su- 
had  the  strongest  reason  to  suppose  perior  birth  and  quality ;  that  his  per- 
they  were  deprived  of  him.  But  their  sonai  accomplishments,  united  with  the 
sorrow  was  not  less  poignant  or  sin-  charms  of  his  conversation,  subdued  her 
cere,  because  it  was  silent ;  the  whole  heart ;  and  though  she  had  unwarily 
city  ceased  not  to  lament  and  deplore  yielded  up  her  honour,  yet  every  suc- 
his  fate.  ceeding  day  seemed  to  add  to  their  pas- 

The  stern  patriotism  even  of  Friuli  sjon?  ancj  strengthen  their  attachment  ; 
could  not  support  him  under  the  grief  that.  as  he  could  not  unite  himself  to  her 
excited  by  this  dreadful  sentence.  He  by  bonds  of  marriage  without  degrada- 
contemplated  with  horror  the  situation  tion  the  most  private  mode  of  visiting 
to  which  he  had  reduced  his  much-  her  was  adopted,  and  through  the  as- 
loved  friend.  The  picture  was  too  Stance  of  a  faithful  domestic,  he  was 
shocking  for  him  to  look  on  ;  the  ema-  constantly  introduced  into  the  house  at 
dated  countenance  of  Albano,  wherein  the  hour  of  midnight  ;  but  suddenly, 
were  marked  the  deep  lines  of  hopeless  without  any  information  whatever,  ceas- 
^expectation,  and  the  traces  of  approach-  ed  to  come  to  her:  that,  distracted  by 
ing  dissolution,  constantly  appeared  to  a  thousand  conjectures  and  fears,  her 
Friuli's  imagination  ;  the  despair  of  his  health  became  daily  and  visibly  to  de- 
eye,  the  faint  sweat  on  his  brow,  the  cline  ;  upon  which  it  was  thought  ad- 
convulsion  of  his  altered  features,  and    viSable  that  she  should  return  to  her 
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native  country,  where  she  at  length  re- 
gained her  health,  though  never  her 
tranquillity. 

Adelaide,  faint  and  exhausted  by  the 
recital,  had  scarcely  received  the  abso- 
lution which  she  implored,  and  by  her 
sincere  penitence  seemed  to  deserve, 
when  she  breathed  her  last  sigh. 

Hence  it  became  most  apparent,  that 
the  unfortunate  Albano  was  innocent 
of  every  crime  against  his  country  ;  and 
that  his  visits,  which  were  construed  as 
proof  of  his  machinations  against  the 
state,  were  made  to  a  beautiful  and  be- 
loved mistress.  He  preferred  enduring 
the  miseries  of  perpetual  confinement 
in  a  dungeon,  (so  horrible  that  the  hu- 
mane Howard  was  not  allowed  to  ex- 
plore it)  to  the  risk  of  exposing  to  the 
reproachful  voice  of  the  world,  her 
whom  he  adored.  In  the  admiration 
of  his  honourable  spirit, his  ardent  love, 
his  unshaken  fortitude,  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  forgive  the  indiscretions  of 
Albano,  or,  if  we  blame  him  for  an  er- 
ror, to  drop  over  his  ashes  the  tear  of 
sympathy  and  commiseration. 

The  leading  incidents  of  this  affect- 
ing story  are  to  be  found  in  Mrs.  Pioz- 
zi's  "  Travels  in  Italy."  That  how- 
ever was  so  meagre  an  outline,  that  cir- 
cumstances and  reflections  not  unsuita- 
ble to  the  scene  and  the  characters  are 
thus  introduced. 

Some  there  are,  however,  who  would 
commute  this  rough  extension  of  rigid 
justice ;  who  would  in  fact  rather  sacri- 
fice themselves  than  their  children  : 
thus  Zaleucus,  law-giver  of  the  Locri- 
ans,  was  not  the  hard-hearted  parent, 
insensible  to  those  ties  that  nature  has 


implanted.  He  had  made  a  law,  that 
adultery  should  be  punished  with  the 
loss  of  both  the  offender's  eyes  ;  and  it 
fell  out  so  unhappily,  that  his  own  son 
was  the  first  that  committed  that  crime : 
upon  this  Zaleucus,  that  he  might  at 
once  express  the  tenderness  of  the  fa- 
ther and  the  uprightness  of  a  judge, 
caused  one  of  his  son's  eyes  to  be  put 
out,  and  one  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Wake,  father  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  of  that  name,  once  took 
upon  himself  the  fault  of  a  school-fel- 
low, and  was  whipped  for  him  at  West- 
minster school.  Mr.  Wake  was  a  cav- 
alier, and  being  engaged  in  Penrud- 
dock's  affair,  was  tried  for  his  life  at 
Exeter,  by  the  very  gentleman  for 
whom  he  had  been  whipped.  The 
judge  (no  Junius  Brutus)  discovering 
him  to  be  the  humane  person  to  whom 
he  had  formerly  been  so  much  obliged, 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  London  ; 
where,  employing  his  power  and  inter- 
est with  the  Protector,  he  saved  his 
friend  from  the  fate  of  his  associates. 

Let  us  hear  no  more  then  of  a  virtue 
beyond  human  nature.  It  is  not  in  our 
composition  (unless  debased  by  the 
grossest  of  vices)  not  to  feel  for  our 
offspring,  and  that  more  acutely  than 
for  any  thing  that  can  be  named  on 
earth.  Why  then  quote  or  cite  Roman 
or  Spartan  instances  of  insensibility,  as 
examples  of  virtue  and  justice  ?  Is  it  to 
be  denied  that  justice  may  be  carried 
too  far  ?  It  certainly  may.  In  this 
happy  country,  it  is  always  tempered 
with  mercy;  and  may  heaven  grant  if 
to  continue ! 


PARTING. 


I  cannot  live,  and  love  thee  not  l 
When  far  away 
For  thee  I  stray, 
Should  slandering;  tongue  of  rival  youth, 
Or  jealous  maid  belie  my  truth, 
Let  the  false  rumour  move  thee  not. 

And  if,  when  I  aro  near  thee  not, 
Some  busy  foe 
Shall  bid  me  know 
"  Another  basks  in  my  love's  smile  ;" 
The  tale  I'll  heed  not  of  thy  guile  ; 
Thou  canst  not  change — I  fear  thee  not. 

No  !  falsehood  can  assail  thee  not — 
'Twas  not  the  excess 
Of  loveliness 


That  hems  thee  round,  first  fix'd  me  thine  , 
But  thy  pure  soul — thy  love  divine — 
And  truth — and  these  can  fail  thee  not. 

Then  let  our  parting  grieve  thee  not — 
But  quell  that  sigh, 
And  from  thine  eye 
I'll  kiss  away  the  gathering  tear, 
And  think  ! — in  one  short  fleeting  year, 
I  shall  return  to  leave  thee  not. 

But,  ah  !  should  truth  pervade  thee  not! 
I  could  not  brook 
Thine  alter'd  look  ; 
But,  like  a  bud  by  unkind  sky 
Nipp'd  timeless,  I  should  droop,  and  die 
In  silence — but  upbraid  thee  not. 


w 


(     241     ) 
A  MUSICAL    AMATEUR'S    TRIP   TO   PARIS. 

"E  arrived  at  Dover  about  seven  Paris,  out  of  doors,  seated  upon  chairs 

o'clock  in  the  evening  of  one  of  beneath  the  dark  shade  of  luxuriant 

the  hottest  days  I  ever  felt.     We  were  trees,  enjoying  the   open  air.     Go  to 

soon  invited,  by  the  freshness  of  the  the  Tuilleries, — the  Champs  Elysees, 

sea-breeze,  to  walk  upon  the  Pier  ;  not  — the  Luxemburgh,— it  is  all  the  same. 

a  ripple  played  upon   the  water,  and  Every  one  has  left  his  home ;    no  one 

the  distant  vessels,  with  their  sails  set,  is  left  by  himself ;    and  Paris  is  the 

appeared  like  gems  in   the   wide  ex-  amusement  of  one  large  family.     In 

panse,  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  setting  whatever  direction  you  move,  nothing 

sun.  is  seen  but  gaiety  and   pleasure.     It  is 

In   the   morning,  we  were  on-board  Sunday  evening  :  in  vain  may  you  lis- 

the  steam-vessel  by  eight  o'clock,  and  ten  for   the  evening   prayer  bell ;     but 

heard  the  murmurs  of  the  old  packet-  the  lively  waltz  is  heard  in  every  grove, 

men,  who  are  ruined  by  this  invention,  and  every  breeze. 
As  soon  as  our  machinery  was  in  mo-        The  French   have  no   natural  taste 

tion,  we  shot  out  of  the  harbour  at  the  for  singing  ;  you  never  hear  it   in  the 

rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  in,  what  the  public  gardens,  either  at  Tivoli  or  the 

captain  called,  as  line  a  steam  morning  Beaujon.     The  language  so  distorts  the 

as  ever  shone.     Exulting  in  his  loco-  vocal  machine,  that  nothing  fluent   or 

motive  powers,  he  was  pleased  at  see-  graceful  can  possibly  be  uttered.  Their 

ing  every  other  vessel  lying  a  dead  log  sense  of  music  seems  to  be  more  regu- 

upon   the  water,  and  carried  us  into  lated  by  the  foot  than  the  heart.  Their 

Calais  harbour  before  eleven.      The  movements  are  light  and  airy,  deriving 

transition  from  England  to  this  place  is  their  character  from  the  elastic  gaiety 


as  striking  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago  : 
the  same  contrast  of  national  charac- 
ter prevails,  though  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  countries  must  have  increas- 
ed indefinitely. 

At  Beauvais  we  first  heard  the  church 
service.  The  chaunt  was  as  ancient 
as  Tallis  or  John  de  Muris,  and   was 


of  the  step.  In  the  public  gardens  a 
great  variety  of  amusements  attract 
your  attention,  and  to  an  Englishman 
are  extremely  diverting.  Men  upon 
the  backs  of  dragons,  and  ladies  in  the 
bodies  of  peacocks,  driving  at  the  ring ; 
others,  involved  in  nets,  "  swinging- 
high  in  air."    Companies  in  the  bodies 


performed,  probably,  more  uncouthly  of  ships,  which  are  made  to   rise  and 

than  in  those  times,  by  three  bawling  fall  as  upon  the  wave  in  their  rotatory 

men,  who,  with  a  serpent  made  this  course.     But  these  airy  gambols  are 

magnificent  pile  resound  with  tremen-  greatly  surpassed  by  the  terrific  amuse- 

dous  echoes.      The  height  of  the  choir  mentofthe  Russian  mountains  at  the 

is  pointed  out  to  all  travellers  :  this  was  Beaujon.     A  sort  of  castle,  or  tower  of 

brought  to  our  notice  by  pigeons,  fly-  stone,  is  erected  so  high,  that  it  forms 

ing  near  the  roof,  appearing  no  bigger  a   striking  object   in  the  environs   of 

than  sparrows.     Here  was  a  magnifi-  Paris.     From  the  summit  are  two  in- 

cent  organ   at  rest,  giving  place   to   a  clined  planes,  which,   right  and   left, 

howling  serpent,  which  1  find  is  now  have  a  rapid  descent  into  the  garden 

common  throughout  France.   Whether  below,  and    upon    which  are   placed 

it  is  the  want  of  taste,  talent,  or  money,  small  carriages,  the  wheels  running  in 

I  know  not,  but  these  grand  edifices  a  groove  of  iron  work.     You  ascend 

serve  no  lonsrer  to  augment  the  sublime  by  steps  to  the  top  of  this  edifice,  where, 

effects  of  this  noble   instrument ;    but  for  a  franc,  two  of  you  are  fastened  in 

merely  afford  more  ample  scope  for  the  one  of  these  cars,  and  pushed   off  the 

priest  to  exhibit  his   absurd   gesticula-  precipice  with   a  velocity   sufficient  to 

carry  you  into  another  world.*     At 


tions. 

We  traversed  a  most  beautiful  coun- 
try to  Paris,  and  crossed  the  Italian 
Boulevard  at  six  in  the  evening.  What 
a  sight !     The   whole    population   of 


*  Lately  this  was  actually  the  case.  A 
wheel  coming  off,  two  persons  were  dashed 
to  pieces  ;  and,  for  a  time,  the  gardens 
were  closed  by  order  of  the  government, 
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first  the  declivity  is  so  steep,  that  the 
motion  is  painfully  rapid  ;  but  after 
one  hundred  yards,  or  more,  you  meet 
with  a  gradual  ascent,  which  destroys 
the  velocity,  and,  by  the  aid  of  three  or 
four  men,  you  are  whirled  into  a  track 
of  machinery,  which  draws  you  to  the 
top,  to  repeat  this  dreadful  exploit,  and 
to  descend  on  the  other  side.  But  the 
•waltz, — the  inspiring  waltz, — is  the 
staple  article  of  the  country.  In  the 
centre  of  every  garden  a  good  orches- 
tra is  placed,  so  that  the  company  can 
hear  it  in  every  part ;  and  the  chief 
amusement  is  that  of  couples  gliding 
through  the  walks. 

The  French  national  opera,  which  is 
called  L'Academie  de  Musique,  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  perfect  exhibition  in 
Paris.  The  band  strikes  every  foreigner 
by  its  magnitude  and  power.  There 
are  thirty-six  violins,eight  violas,twelve 
violoncellos,  eight  contra-bassos,  and 
sixteen  wind  instruments,  led  by  the 
greatest  performer  of  the  age,  M.  Bail- 
lot.  The  very  great  excellency  of  this 
band  is  to  be  referred  to  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  School  of  Music,  es- 
tablished in  1802,  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon.  The  science  with 
which  every  passage  is  treated  elicits 
an  effect,  which,  in  the  ordinary  method 
of  playing,  can  never  be  produced.  It 
is  good  policy,  on  the  part  of  this  coun- 
try, to  establish  a  similar  school.  The 
sum  of  money  taken  out  of  England 
by  foreign  musicians  is  incredible  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  youth 
of  England  should  not  excel  in  the  art 
of  music  equally  with  those  of  France. 
The  French  opera  is  more  complicated 
than  our  Italian  opera.  It  draws  to  its 
aid  all  the  power  of  spectacle,  song, 
chorus,  and  dance.  While  the  princi- 
pal singers  are  performing,  the  princi- 
pal dancers,  in  the  back-ground,  are 
aiding  the  effects  of  song ;  and  when 
the  corps  de  ballet  are  introduced,  they 
are  flanked  by  a  band  of  choristers, 
forty-five  men  and  forty-five  women, 
who  maintain  their  part  with  a  force 
and  precision  that  must  surprise  an 
English  ear.  But  this  is  not  wonder- 
ful when  we  consider  that  all  these 
subordinate  musicians  have  been  edu- 
cated in  the  Conservatoire.  The  prin- 
cipal singers  scarcely  rise  above  the 


choristers.  There  are  none  among 
the  women  that  will  rank  higher  than 
second  or  third  rates  in  England. 
Their  language  must  be  the  excuse;  it 
is  not  sufficiently  vocal  to  enable  them 
to  sing  either  with  passion  or  expres- 
sion. I  remarked  a  passage  in  one  of 
the  songs  of  the  prima  donna,  which 
ended  with  the  word  quoi,  which,  in 
tone  and  execution,  resembled  that  of 
a  jackdaw.  In  the  front  of  this  orches- 
tra is  placed  the  most  distinguished 
character  in  the  theatre,  the  coryphaius, 
or  conductor,  whose  business  it  is  to 
take  charge  of  the  movement  of  this 
band.  As  he  stands  in  an  elevated 
situation,  his  gesticulations  obtrude 
themselves  upon  every  spectator.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  the  conducting  of 
so  large  a  force,  but  certainly  a  more 
ridiculons  sight  was  never  seen.  In 
his  right  hand  he  wields  a  small  rod, 
with  which  he  flourishes,  and  marks 
the  time.  In  bold  and  energetic  pas- 
sages he  darts  forth  his  hands,  and 
raises  his  body ;  when  the  music  sinks 
into  a  plaintive  strain,  he  throws  him- 
self upon  the  orchestra  in  the  most  lan- 
guishing manner  ;  presently  he  awak- 
ens from  this  delight,  and  with  his  arms 
extended  over  the  band,  and  his  hands 
fluttering  like  the  wings  of  a  butterfly, 
he  imparts  his  reviving  powers,  and 
mounts  again  into  ecstacy. 

The  office  is  too  exhausting  for  the 
whole  evening,  and  this  musical  fugle 
man  is  relieved  at  the  end  of  the  first 
act.  Rousseau  in  his  time  observes, 
"  how  greatly  are  our  ears  disgusted, 
at  the  French  opera,  with  the  disagree- 
able and  incessant  noise  occasioned 
by  the  strokes  of  him  who  beats  the 
time,  and  who  has  been  ingeniously 
compared  to  a  wood-cutter  felling  a 
tree."  The  stroke  and  noise  are  now 
abandoned,  and  the  operation  is  wholly 
visual.  The  necessity  of  all  this  arises 
rather  from  the  want  of  expression  in 
the  music,  or  the  want  of  feeling  in  the 
performers.  In  England,  the  beating 
of  time  is  exploded  both  in  public  and 
private  ;  nor  can  there  be  any  good 
effect  where  such  means  are  requisite 
to  drive  a  sense  into  the  performers. 

The  greatest  attention  is  paid  by  the 
corded  instruments  to  the  arbitrary 
marks  of  expression  ;  and,  from  their 
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superior  manner  of  using  the  bow,  the 
light  and  shade  of  the  orchestra  greatly 
surpass  that  of  the  opera  in  London. 
The  wind  instruments  cultivate  a  more 
unobtrusive  tone,  and  the  drums  are, 
very  properly,  more  sparingly  used. 

The  next  day  (Sunday)  a  great  reli- 
gious festival  took  place,  called  the 
Fete  Dieu.  Upon  this  occasion,  every 
one  that  could  raise  a  piece  of  tapes- 
try, an  old  carpet,  or  a  table-cloth, 
spread  it  out  upon  the  walls  of  his 
house.  In  the  public  buildings,  the 
exterior  was  ornamented  with  tapestry 
of  the  richest  kind,  which  was  proba- 
bly made  for  the  occasion. 

As  we  passed  along  the  streets  to 
Notre  Dame,  we  noticed  that  every 
parish  had  its  altar  decorated  in  the 
most  fantastical  manner.  We  entered 
the  church  before  the  host  had  arrived. 


any  thing  that  I  have  ever  heard, — fin- 
ishing with  the  lowest  notes  of  the  dou- 
ble diapason,  which  swept  through  the 
aisles  with  a  grand  and  terrific  effect. 
We  saw  the  priests  attired  in  the  grand 
costume  given  them  by  Napoleon  at 
his  coronation  ;  and  then  left  this  im- 
posing spectacle  of  noise  and  show. 

At  the  French  comedy  we  heard  no 
music  but  that  of  Talma's  voice,  which 
is  strikingly  beautiful,  clear,  sonorous, 
and  articulate.  The  generality  of  the 
men's  voices  are  rather  high  and 
chaunting,  somewhere  about  C  above 
the  lines  ;  but  the  following  passage 
flora  Talma  showed  the  richness  and 
depth  of  his  tones  :— ■ 

Pas  en        -       core. 

He  appeared  in  the  new  play  of  u  Re- 


At  the  head  of  the  procession  were  gulus/' in  which  the  character  of  Napo- 

eight  military  drums,  keeping  up  an  in-  leon  is  depicted.      The  shouts   of  ap- 

cessant   roll  as  they  marched   up   the  plause  bestowed   at   certain   passages 

aisle ;  next  followed  a  detachment   of  were?  jf  possible,  more  loud  and  up- 

soldiers  ;  then  the  priests  and  the  choir-  roarious  than  any  thing  English.      At 

Thejgreat^  beH  was  tolling  its  the  end  0f  the  piece  Talma  was  called 

for,  to  name  the  author.      He   came 


deep  note  of  double  F,  in  concert  with 
all   the  small  fry  of  the  steeple.     A 
large  military  band  next  entered,  with 
gongs  and  cymbals  ;  and,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  host,  the  stupendous 
organ,  from  on  high,  showered  clown 
upon  this  terrific  din  every  note  within 
its  compass.     The  accumulated  noise 
was  so  great,  that  I  shouted  in   vain  to 
my  friend  to  make  myself  heard.     I 
should  add,    that  the    soldiers   were 
grounding  their  arms,and  going  through 
their  evolutions,  in   the   midst  of  the 
service.     When  the  uproar  had  a  little 
subsided,  1  listened  to  the  mass,  which 
was  performed  by  two  choirs   in  two 
separate  chapels,  assisted  by  a  serpent. 
The  chaunt,  like  that  at  Beauvais,  was 
of  theHith  century  ,&of  the  plainest  kind. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Revolution  has 
kept  the  music  of  the  church  a  century 
behind  that  of  the  Netherlands  and  Ger- 
many.    The  singing   had   nothing  to 
recommend  it  either  in  voice  or   man- 
ner ;  but  the  mode  of  performing  the 
service  was  antique  and  curious.     The 
first  choir  chaunted   the  verse,   which 
was  echoed  by  the  more  distant  one  ; 
and  then  the  organ  poured  out  between 
the  verses   a  volley  of  sounds,  unlike 


forward.  The  author,  (who  is  the  son 
of  the  writer  of  Germanicus,)  presented 
himself  in  the  front  box,  and  received 
the  acclamations  of  the  audience,  in 
which  not  a  dissenting  voice  was  heard. 
The  pit  was  paved  with  the  heads  of 
men,  crammed  to  suffocation  ;  and  the 
attention  and  interest  which  every  one 
showed  during  the  play  was  unlike  any 
thing  we  observe  in  England.  The 
French  are  wise  in  not  extending  their 
entertainments  to  much  more  than  half 
the  length  of  ours.  The  attention,  by 
this  means,  is  not  worn  out ;  and  peo- 
ple come  away  with  a  clear  recollec- 
tion of  what  they  have  seen  and  heard. 
In  all  the  theatres,  the  greatest  order 
and  regularity  are  observed  ;  not  a 
word  is  allowed  to  be  spoken  during 
the  performance.  After  the  play  hun- 
dreds left  the  pit  to  adjourn  to  the  cafe 
for  refreshment ;  each  one  tying  his 
handkerchief  round  the  bench  where 
he  sat,  or  leaving  a  purse  or  a  glove  till 
he  returned ;  and  the  whole  was  de- 
serted. I  expressed  my  surprise  to  a 
Frenchman  at  their  leaving  these  arti- 
cles, saying,  "  that  they  would  all  be 
stolen  in  England."     As  you  arrive  at 
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the  theatre,  you  are  obliged  to  take 
your  places,  two  by  two,  rank,  and  file, 
to  obtain  your  ticket  of  admission. 

The  Opera  Buffa  or  Italian  Theatre 
is  upon  a  much  smaller  scale  than  the 
National  Theatre.  The  band  is  a  selec- 
tion from  the  Academy  of  Musiq  with- 
out trumpets,  trombones,  or  drums. 

As  to  Rossini's  songs,  they  want 
that  divine  stream  of  melody  which  we 
find  running  through  those  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart.  The  characteristic  of 
his  music  is  prettiness  ;  but  he  no  soon- 
er hits  upon  a  melodious  passage,  than 
he  loses  the  thread  of  it  in  some  extra- 


neous harmony ;  wanting  consistency, 
it  has  not  the  intelligence  we  meet  with 
in  Mozart :  it  is  full  of  shreds  and 
patches,  and  at  times  is  as  gaudy  as 
the  colours  of  a  harlequin's  coat. 

Thus,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  given  you 
my  remarks  upon  the  French  music, 
during  our  short  and  hasty  trip  to 
Paris ;  but  there  are  many  things  in 
France,  the  splendour  of  which  well 
merits  description,  and  I  hope  some  of 
your  more  able  correspondents  will 
communicate  their  observations  and 
feelings  upon  visiting  Paris, — that  city 
of  sights  !  that  focus  of  pleasure  ! 


^uvuuvuptiu. 


PRESUMPTIVE  EVIDENCE. 

No  case  in  England  ever  excited 
more  public  interest  than  that  of  the  ac- 
complished Captain  Donellan,  in  1791. 
He  had  been  master  of  the  ceremonies 
at  the  Pantheon  and  at  Bath,  and  mar- 
ried Miss  Boughton,  sister  to  the  minor 
Sir  Theodosius  Boughton,  of  Warwick, 
to  whom  she  was  heir  in  the  event  of 
his  death.  Sir  Theodosius  had  some 
phials  of  medicine  sent  by  the  apothe- 
cary, and.  on  swallowing  one  of  them, 
instantly  fell  back  in  a  fit,  foamed  at 
the  mouth,  and  died.  It  afterwards 
appeared  that  Donellan  had  a  still, 
and  made  laurel  water;  and  that  he 
was  active  in  rincing  the  phial  after  the 
baronet's  death.  Medical  men  of  the 
highest  authority  gave  their  opinion 
that  no  poison  couid  operate  so  sud- 
denly, and  that  the  revulsion  from 
swallowing  a  nauseous  medicine  might 
produce  the  effect.  Donellan,  howev- 
er, on  presumptive  evidence,  support- 
ed by  his  sinister  motive,  was  convict- 
ed and  hanged  at  Warwick. 

HUSBAND    AND    WIFE. 

Among  some  who  have  read  Black- 
stone,  and  more  who  have  not,  an 
opinion  prevails,  that  a  husband  may 
chastise  his  wife,  provided  the  weapon 
be  not  thicker  than  his  little  finger. 
For  the  honour  of  England,  we  wish 
we  could  pronounce  this  opinion  as  hv" 
gaily  erroneous  as  it  is  ungaliant  and 
barbarous.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of 
our  descendantsjon  the  other  side  of  the 


Atlantic  that  they  have  not  carried  with 
them  this  relic  of  the  once  savage  state 
of  their  forefathers.  In  a  case  which 
came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
South  Carolina,  some  years  ago,  the 
presiding  Judge  summed  up  an  admi- 
rable view  of  the  law  of  the  republic  on 
the  marriage  relation,  by  quoting  these 
lines  from  the  "  Honey  Moon,''  which 
may  be  said  to  contain  also  the  law  of 
humanity  on  the  subject : 

"  Tlie  man  tliat  lays  his  hand  upon  a  woman, 
Save  in  the  way  of  kindness,  is  a  wretch 
Whom  'twere  gross  flattery  to  name  a  coward." 

TRIBUTE    TO    SHAKSPEARE. 

The  room  which  is  shown  at  Strat- 
ford as  that  in  which  the  Bard  was 
born,  is  covered  in  every  part  by  the 
names  of  visitors,  written  by  them- 
selves, in  pencil,  &o  The  surface  is 
white-washed,  laid  on,  perhaps,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  and  in  the  interior, 
the  ceiling,  the  sides,  the  projecting 
chimney,  and  every  portion  of  the 
surface  has  been  written  on.  A  list  of 
the  names  would  exhibit  all  the  charac- 
ter and  genius  of  the  age,  and  of 
itself  would  be  a  curiosity.  Among 
the  names  are  those  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, since  George  IV.,  and  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  of  the  half  of  both  houses 
of  Parliament,  and  many  distinguished 
foreigners,  among  whom  are  Lucien 
Buonaparte,  and  the  Russian  and  Aus- 
trian Princes.  Even  the  tomb  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  his  bust,  are  in  like  manner 
covered  with  names,  proud  of  an  asso- 
ciation with  his ;  and   iwder  the  very 
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scroll  under  the  effigy,  is  inscribed, 
1  Wellesley,'  by  the  illustrious  Marquis ; 
and  by  Lucien  Buonaparte  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

The  eye  of  Genius  glistens  to  admire 

How  Memory  hails  the  sound  of  Shakspeare's  lyre  ; 

One  tear  I'll  shed  to  form  a  crystal  shrine 

Of  all  that's  grand,  immortal,  and  divine. 


THE    15UG. 

The  bug,  now  so  frequent  a  nuis- 
ance in  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  is  said  to 
have  been  in  a  great  degree  unknown 
in  England  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors. 
It  is  indeed  affirmed  in  Southall's  Trea- 
tise of  bugs,  (Lond.  1730,  8vo.)that 
it  was  scarcely  known  in  England  be- 
fore the  year  1670,  when  it  was  import- 
ed among  the  timber  used  in  rebuild- 
ing the  city  of  London,  after  the  great 
fire  of  1666.  That  it  was  however 
much  earlier  is  hardly  to  be  doubted, 
though  probably  far  less  common  than 
at  present,  since  Mouflet  informs  us, 
that  Dr.  Penny,  one  of  the  early  com- 
pilers of  that  History  of  Insects,  re- 
lates his  having  been  sent  for  in  great 
haste  to  Mortlake,  in  Surry,  to  visit 
two  noble  ladies,  who  imagined  them- 
selves seized  with  the  usual  symptoms 
of  the  plague  ;  but  on  Penny's  demon- 
strating to  them  the  true  cause  of  their 
eompkmt,  viz.  having  been  bitten  by 
these  insects,  and  even  detecting  them 
in  their  presence,  the  whole  affair  was 
turned  into  a  jest.  This  was  in  the 
year  1383. 

miracles  ! 
From  the  Chronicles  of  Nuremberg. 
Some  specimens  of  the  miracles  per- 
formed by  St.  Sebaldus  :  Fie  could 
make  the  sick  well,  and  restore  the 
dead  to  life.  He  could  make  broken 
glass  whole  again.  A  peasant  of  INord- 
gau  having  lost  his  oxen,  and  being  un- 
able to  find  them  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  he  made  his  fingers  shine  like 
torches,  so  that  the  peasant  could  see 
as  well  as  at  broad  daylight.  A  person 
at  whose  house  he  often  stopped,  hav- 
ing refused  to  make  a  fire  for  him,  he 
took  some  icicles  from  the  roof,  kindled 
them,  and  made  a  fire.  His  miracu- 
lous power  did  not  cease  with  his  death  : 
A  young  monk  went  to  his  corpse, 
took  hold  of  his  beard,  and  said,"  Ah  ! 
old  fellow,  how  many  people  have  you 


cheated  in  your  life  time  ?"  The  dead 
Saint  immediately  raised  his  right  hand 
and  struck  one  of  the  monk's  eyes  out. 
The  latter  shrieked,  and  begged  par- 
don ;  on  which,  says  the  legend,  the 
dead  Saint  replaced  the  monk's  eye. 
Sebaldus  died  in  901. 

SHIP    OF    THE    LINE. 

A  man  of  war  of  74  guns  requires 
about  3000  loads  of  timber,  of  50  cu- 
bic feet  each,  worth  at  5/.  a  load,  15, 
000J.  A  tree  contains  about  two  loads, 
and  3000  loads  would  cover  14  acres. 
The  value  of  shipping  in  general  is  es- 
timated at  8/.  or  10Z.  a  ton.  It  is  said 
that  180,000  pounds  of  hemp  are  re- 
quired for  the  rigging  of  a  first  rate 
man  of  war. 


A  housemaid  in  Upper  Grosvenor 
Street,  London,   who  was  inclined   to 
take  a  draught  of  ale,  after  the  family 
had  retired  to  bed,   glided  silently  into 
the  cellar  without  a  candle.     As  she 
was  feeling  about  for  the  cask,  the  sit- 
uation of  which  was  not  unknown  to 
her,  she  put  her  hand  upon  something 
which  she  immediately  perceived  to  be 
the  head  of  a  man.     The  givi,  with  an 
uncommon  share  of  fortitude  and  good 
sense,  forbore  to  cry  out,  but  said  in  a 
tone  of  impatience,  "  deuce  take  Betty, 
she  is  always  putting  the   mops   in  the 
way."     She  then  went  to  the  cask,qui- 
etlydtew  her  beer,  retired   from  ^hfc 
cellar,  fastened  the  door,  and   alarmed 
the  house.     The  man  was  taken,  tried, 
and  convicted  ;    and   declared,   before 
he  quitted  the  court,  that  the  maid  was^ 
entirely   indebted   to    her  presence  of 
mind  for  her  life,  for  had  she  cried  out, 
he  must  instantly  have  murdered   her, 
but  as  he  firmly   believed  she  took  his 
head  for  a   mop,  particularly   as   she 
had  drawn  the  beer  after  she  had  felt  it, 
he  let  her  go  away  without  injury,  not 
apprehending  that  she  could  have  given 
information   of  any  one  being  in  the 
cellar. 
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MORNING. 

From  the  Latin  of  Flaminio. 


LO  from  the  East's  extremest  verge 

Aurora's  pearly  car 
Advance  in  buoyant  orb,  and  urge 

The  lingering  mists  from  far. 
Lo  from  her  wavy  skirts  unfold 
The  lengthen'd  lines  of  fluid  gold  ; 

Ye  pallid  spectres,  grisly  dreams, 
That  nightly  break  my  rest,  avaunt  ; 
Back  to  your  dread  Cimmerian  haunt, 

And  iiy  the  cheerful  beams. 

Boy,  bring  the  lute.    Well  pleased,  I  sound 

Once  more  the  tuneful  string  ; 
Be  thine  the  task  to  scatter  round 

Fresh  odours  while  I  sing. 
Hail,  Goddess,  to  thy  roseate  ray : 
All  earth,  reviving,  owns  thy  sway  ; 

A 11,  all,  in  glowing  vest  array'd, 
The  lowly  mead,  the  mountain's  brow, 
And  streams  that  warble  as  they  flow, 

And  softly  whispering  shade. 

For  thee  an  offering  meet  prepared, 

Behold  our  incense  rise; 
The  crocus  gay,  the  breathing  nard. 

And  violet's  purple  dyes. 
Mix'd  with  their  fragrance,  may  my  note 
Upon  the  wings  of  ether  float. 

What  muse,  how  skill'd  soe'er,  may  claim 
In  worthy  strain  to  emulate 
The  glory  of  thy  rising  state, 

And  hymn  thy  favourite  name  ? 


Soon  as  thy  bright'ning  cheeks  they  spy 

And  radiance  of  thy  hair, 
Each  from  his  station  in  the  sky, 

The  starry  train  repair. 
Wan  Cynthia  bids  her  lamp  expire, 
As  jealous  of  thy  goodlier  fire  ; 

Upstarting  from  his  death-like  trance, 
Sleep  throws  his  leaden  fetters  by  ; 
And  nature  opes  her  charmed  eye, 

Awaken'd  at  thy  glance. 

Forth  to  their  labours  mortals  hie 

By  thine  auspicious  light; 
Labours  that  but  for  thee  would  lie 

In  one  perpetual  night. 
The  traveller  quits  his  short  repose, 
And  gladly  on  his  journey  goes. 

The  patient  steers  the  furrows  trace; 
And,  singing  blythe,  the  shepherd  swain 
Drives  to  their  woody  range  again 

The  flock,  with  quicken'dpace. 

Not  so  the  lover  :  loth  to  rise, 

He  slowly  steals  away, 
Chides  thy  first  blush  that  paints  the  skies, 

And  wisheth  night's  delay. 
With  other  voice  thy  beam  I  greet. 
With  other  speed  thy  coining  meet. 

And  as  I  mark  thy  opening  bloom, 
Prefer  to  heaven  the  ardent  vow 
That  I  may  welcome  thee  as  now 

For  many  a  year  to  come. 


SONG. 


The  banners  are  waving-, 
Oh,  wilt  thou  not  stay  ? 

The  war-cry  is  sounding, 
My  Wilhelme,  away  ! 

Shall  the  land  of  thy  fathers 

Be  sold  to  the  slave  ? 
Shall  the  light  of  their  freedom 

Be  qucnch'd  in  the  grave  ? 

In  the  heart  of  my  lover 

Their  glory  decay  ? 
Oh  no  !  to  the  battle — 

My  Wilhelme,  away  ! 

Oh,  wilt  thou  not  look  on 
Thy  love  and  thy  bride? 

There  are  many  who  told  mc 
My  Wilhelme  had  died. 

They  tell  me  he  slumbers, 

So  still  and  so  deep, 
That  the  cry  of  the  hunters 

Ne'er  breaks  on  his  sleep; 

That  the  chamois  is  couching 

My  warrior  beside, 
And  yet  he  awakes  not ! 

Thy  love  and  thy  bride 


In  the  lone  valley  waits  thee, 

At  sun-setting  hour ; 
Oh  Wilhelme,  my  lover, 

Return  to  my  bower. 

I  fain  would  chase  from  me 
The  dream  of  despair  ; — 

That  I  saw  the  blood  dark  on 
Thy  forehead  so  fair. 

That  the  cheek  of  my  Wilhelme 

Lay  cold  in  the  blast, 
And  the  hoofs  of  the  war-horse 

Had  over  thee  pass'd. 

There  are  many  who  soothe  me, 
Yet  soothe  me  in  vain  ; 

For  there's  one  who  will  never 
Look  on  me  again. 

Oh  the  flowers  of  my  bridal 
Have  wither'd  away  ; 

And  1  too  have  faded  ; 
O  why  wilt  thou  stay  ? 

But  I  come  to  inhabit 
Thy  dark  silent  cave  ; 

For  war  cannot  sever 
Our  hearts  in  the  grave. 
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(Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine.) 

Loud  voice  the  land  hath  utter'd  forth, 
We  Loudest  in  the  faithful  North  ; 
Our  hills  rejoice,  our  mountains  ring, 
Our  streams  send  forth  a  welcoming  1 
Our  strong  abodes  and  castles  see 
The  glory  of  our  loyalty. 


npiIE  people  of  Scotland,  we  well 
-*■  remember,  for  the  feeling  was  uni- 
versal, envied  Ireland,  when,  a  year 
ago,  the  King  was  hailed  with  such  en- 
thusiastic acclamation  to  her  shores. 
With  that  envy  was  mingled,  perhaps, 
some  slight  shade  of  offended  pride  ; 
but  there  was  nothing  little  or  paltry  in 
the  whole  feeling  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  generous  and  just,  and  such  as  be- 
came the  spirit  of  a  bold,  free,  and  an- 
cient nation.  It  seemed  to  us,  at  first, 
as  if  our  King  had  sailed  away  from  us 
in  forgetfulness  or  disparagement  ofour 
claims ;  and  we  thought  within  our- 
selves, why  does  he  not  come  to  his 
own  Palace  of  Holyrood,  and  shew 
himself  on  his  throne  there,  in  the  Roy- 
al Halls  of  his  Ancestors  ?  But  our 
good  sense,  for  which  it  is  said  we  are 
as  a  nation  remarkable,  soon  corrected 
this  impression  ;  and  we  all  felt  that 
the  time  would  come,  and  that  soon, 
when  we  should  have  occasion  to  envy 
no  nation  on  earth,  and  when  King  and 
people  would  see  and  be  satisfied  with 
each  other.  That  time  has  come — it 
is  past — and  the  event,  while  it  has  glo- 
riously fulfilled  all  the  hopes  of  his  sub- 
jects, has  not,  we  are  proud  to  know, 
altogether  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions of  our  King. 
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Wordsivorth. 

His  Majesty's  gracious  visit  to  Ire- 
land was  prompted  by  many  fine  and 
noble  feelings,  but  feelings  that  must 
have  been,  in  some  measure,  melancho- 
ly and  mournful.  He  went  to  behold 
a  people  distinguished  by  the  wild  gen- 
erosity, and  even  by  the  wild  grandeur 
of  their  character ; — but  a  people 
whose  history  had  long  been  one  of  vio- 
lence and  distraction,  and  whose  loyal- 
ty, fervent  and  true,  was  yet  mingled 
in  their  hearts  with  many  bitter  and 
rankling  animosities.  There  had  been 
deadly  hate,  even  for  conscience'  sake, 
between  thousands  of  those  hearts  which 
then  felt  suddenly  and  strangely  united 
in  one  passion  of  devoted  attachment 
to  their  King.  Wounds  that  had  long 
been  bleeding  were  then  for  a  while 
staunched,  or  they  bled  inwardly ; 
while  in  the  recklessness  of  loyal  rap- 
ture, Erin  clasped  to  her  green  bosom 
the  Monarch  of  the  Lsles.  There  was 
something  disturbed  in  the  physiogno- 
my of  the  people,  as  there  was,  and 
long  had  been,  and  long  will  be,  some- 
thing disturbed  in  their  souls.  To 
many,  their  enthusiasm  seemed  exag- 
gerated, outrageous.and  unnatural.  But 
their  King  knew  better,  and  the  fine 
feeling,  which,  by  his  whole  demeanour 
day  after  day  among  them,  he  shewed 
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that  he  possessed  of  their  character  and 
condition,  proves  that  he  understands 
wisely  and  well  that  humanity  to  which 
in  all  his  glory  he  of  necessity  does 
himself  belong,  as  much  as  the  poorest 
Irish   peasant    who  came  rushing   in 
transport  from  his  miserable  cabin  to 
meet  the  smile  of  his  Monarch.     The 
Irish  grasped  out  of  the  King's   hand 
the  boon  of  oblivion  of  all  hatred  and 
heart-burning;  and  feeling  themselves 
in  his  presence  relieved  from  the   bur- 
then of  their  daily  life,  they  leapt  and 
they  danced  and  they   sang,  and  the 
million  basked  as  in  the  dawning  sun- 
shine of  a  millenium.     To  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  that  madness  and  delu- 
sion  of  joy,  we   must  reflect  on  the 
strange  source  from   which  it  was  stir- 
red up,   and  remember   that  transport 
can  suddenly  and  slowly  spring  up  out 
of  tears,  especially  if  they  have  been 
tears  of  blood,  long  shed,   and   then,  it 
was  hoped,  however  erroneously,  about 
to  be  dried  up  for  ever.     Indeed  noth- 
ing is  more  striking  to  a  stranger  in  the 
Irish  character,  than  the  easy,  natural, 
and  even  graceful  union  of  wild  with 
solemn  feelings — of  mirth,  extravagant 
and  grotesque,    with   the  purest  and 
deepest  pathos,  and  of  strange  imagery 
brought  from  a  distance  by  a  capri- 
cious fancy,  with  the  homeliest  furni- 
ture of  the  heart.    In  scenes  of  deepest, 
darkest,    and    most    dismal    distress, 
(here  is   a   wild  glimmer  of  joy  over 
their  cabins.     The  last  words   of  the 
dying  man,  even  when  his  soul   is  de- 
voutly prostrate  before  God,  often   re- 
tain much  of  the  feeling  and  phraseolo- 
gy of  his  reckless  life,  that  might  need- 
lessly shock  the  unreflecting  stranger. 
Mirth    and  misery   are  twin-born    in 
those     cabins,^— are    long    playmates 
there, — and,  if  ever  separated,  are  at 
all  times  ready  to  resume  their  union. 
Were  sucha  people  to  regulate  their 
conduct,  on  such  an  occasion,   by  dull 
decorum  ?     No.      By    them    nothing 
could  be  felt  decorous  but  the  free-flow- 
ing tide  of  their  agitated  joy.     All  they 
had  suffered,  whether  self-inflicted   by 
their  own  folly,  or  by  the   fatal  igno- 
rance or  wilful  blindness  of  their  rulers 
— was  not  by  tacit,  but  by  thundering 
consent,     in     a     moment     forgotten. 
"  What  have  our  miseries  to  do  with  us 


now — that    our  King   is  in  Ireland  ? 
Wrhat  have  they  to  do  with  him  ?  Noth- 
ing could  have  brought  him  hither  but 
love  for  us — ay,  pride  in  us'' — and 
tiiat  thought  was  enough  to  make  all 
Ireland  mad,  from  Portrush  to  Bantry. 
Nor  was  this  altogether  a  bright  ebul- 
lition    of  momentary    "feeling.       No 
strong  passion   can  ever  utterly  pass 
away,  except  by  the  power  of  remorse. 
But  here  there  was  nothing  to  be  asha- 
med of — nothing  of  which  to  repent. 
A  storm  of  loyal  emotion  swept  over 
the  land  ;  and  no  doubt  it  carried   off 
foulness    and  darkness  from  many  a 
rebel's  heart,  not  only  lending  light  and 
room  for  worthier  feelings,  but  also  in- 
spiring the  feelings  themselves,  and  giv- 
ing them  thoughts  on  which  to  feed  and 
live.     What  substantial  benefit  has  the 
King's  Visit  conferred  on  Ireland  ?  We 
answer,  there  are  evils  there  which  the 
King'sVisit  was  never  expected  to  cure. 
But  if  that  visit  opened  the  hearts  of  all 
the  population  to  a  genial  and  general 
joy — if  they  vowed  then,and  have  since, 
in  many   instances,  proved  that  their 
vows  were  not  empty  words,  to  mode- 
rate the  violence  of  those  party  feelings, 
which,  sprung  as  they  are  from  so  deep 
a  source,  deserve  a  better  and  a  nobler 
name — if,  when  looking  on  the  face  of 
their  King  smiling  graciously  among 
them,  they  felt  repaid    by  the  joyful 
burst  of  their  own  loyalty  for  the  blood 
shed  to  cement  his  throne — if  a  strong 
and   life-supporting  pride  in  their  na- 
tional   character,  with  all  its   powerful 
imperfections  and  glorious  defects,  has 
been  cherished   by  the  voice  of  the 
greatest    Monarch  on  earth,  who  was 
elated  to  declare,  that  he  was  "  in  part 
and  heart  an  Irishman" — if  ever  such 
effects  as  these  have  been  produced,  the 
King's  Visit  to  Ireland  was  an  incalcu- 
lable   blessing  to  that   country.     To 
what  extent  such  effects  have  been  pro- 
duced, nobody  is  yet  entitled  to  give 
an  opinion  from  what  is  audible  or  vis- 
ible.    But  we  know  that  the   Royal 
Visit  was  eminently  fitted  to  produce 
them  widely  over  such  a  people.     We 
know  that  the  people  did  at  that  time 
lay  open  their  hearts  to  receive  such 
influence — we  know  what  hearts  they 
have — and  therefore  we  believe  that 
the  harvest  will  be  rich,  and  yet  gather- 
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ed  in  peace.  Of  all  nations  of  the 
earth,  the  Irish  have  perhaps  most  feel- 
ing and  fancy — these  powers  seem 
native  and  indigenous  in  Ireland — and 
events  of  far  less  pith  and  moment  than 
a  visit  from  a  King,  have  excited  them 
lastingly  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  made 
them  traceable  in  lines  of  light,  or  of 
blood,  down  the  long  page  of  their  na- 
tion's history. 

These  most  imperfect,  but  we  be- 
lieve, not  altogether  inapplicable  re- 
marks on  the  stale  of  national  feeling 
in  Ireland,  produced  by  the  King's 
Visit,  were  called  forth  now  by  the 
consideration  of  the  very  different  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we,  as  a  people, 
have  for  some  centuries  been  placed. 
Scotland  has  long  been  a  calm,  quiet, 
happy,  and  improving  country.  We 
are  strong  in  our  deep  and  placid  do- 
mestic affections,  the  stream  of  which 
flows  undisturbedly  on — in  our  sound, 
plain,  hearty,  honest,  good,  common, 
or,  if  you  chuse,  commonplace  sense — 
in  an  intelligence  of  perhaps  a  higher 
order  than  was  ever  before  general 
among  all  ranks — in  the  light  of  a 
knowledge  strictly  practical,  yet  not 
found  unfriendly  either  to  feeling  or 
fancy — in  the  proper  pride  of  an  edu- 
cated independence,  that  knows  and 
keeps  to  its  own  sphere  of  action — in  a 
morality  that  is  frequently  even  aus- 
tere, and  in  a  religion  that  is  always 
simple,  solemn,  and  sublime. — We  do 
not  fear  to  say,  that  such  is  our  Nation- 
al Character.  A  loftier  and  a  wiser 
people  are  not  to  be  found  now  upon 
the  earth,  nor  do  the  records  of  any 
such  survive.  Scotland  has  been  a 
country  favoured  by  the  Almighty 
Providence.  Seldom  now  do  dark 
passions  gore  the  bosom  of  her  domes- 
tic happiness  with  the  inroads  of  atro- 
cious crime.  We  know  little  by  our 
own  experience,  of  the  extremities  of 
agony  and  guilt.  Despair  drives  not 
our  calm,  contented,  and  cultivated 
population,  into  mirthful  misery  and 
laughing  crime.  It  is  not  with  them 
to-day  a  heaven  of  sunshine,  and  to- 
morrow a  hell  of  gloom.  They  do  not 
alternate  between  life  and  death — 
grasping  and  clutching,  as  they  sink  or 
rise,  at  every  mad  enjoyment  and  per- 
ilous pleasure,  aware  in  their  highest 


exultation  of  its  coming  overthrow,  and 
comforted  in  their  lowest  prostration 
by  the  hope  of  some  infatuated  and 
outrageous  happiness.  As  it  has  been 
beautifully  and  truly  said,  that  "stillest 
streams  do  water  fairest  meadows,"  un- 
der the  calm  and  undisturbed,  and 
seemingly  passionless  exterior  of  the 
Scottish  manners,  lies  a  rich  substratum 
of  character,  productive  of  all  that 
adorns  and  dignifies  human  life.  This 
is  not  the  poor  and  pitiful  expression 
of  a  self-deluding  national  vanity.  It 
is  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  voice 
of  Europe.  Our  faults,  our  defects, 
our  vices,  are  not  unknown  to  our- 
selves, and  they  have  not  been  spared 
by  the  sarcasms  of  other  nations.  Pity, 
indeed,  it  is,  that  they  should  be  so  ma- 
ny, and,  in  some  respects,  so  unworthy 
of  companionship  with  those  virtues 
which  we  know  we  possess,  by  the 
happiness  they  have  spread  over  Scot- 
land, and  by  the  honour  with  which 
they  have  clothed  her  in  the  eyes  of 
every  enlightened  people.  But  this  is 
not  the  time  or  place  even  to  hint  at 
our  national  imperfections.  We  bold- 
ly, put  our  foot  on  this  position — that 
of  intelligence,  affection,  moral  feeling, 
and  religious  faith,  a  model  worthy  in- 
deed of  imitation  is  now  exhibited  to 
the  whole  world  by  the  people  of  Scot- 
land. 

A  nation  so  enlightened  and  so  hap- 
py, is  not  easily  excited  to  any  out- 
ward demonstration  of  feeling.  That 
is  not  the  habit  of  our  hearts.  Our 
people  are  sedately  happy  by  their  fire- 
sides— they  are  sedately  happy  in  their 
places  of  worship — it  might  almost  be 
said,  they  are  sedately  happy  in  do- 
mestic festivals — when  youth  and  beau- 
ty are  united  in  love,  or  when  a  child 
is  born,  and  new  and  hallowed  hopes 
spring  up  like  flowers  around  the  poor 
man's  house.  They  are  often  sedately 
happy  by  the  side  of  the  open  grave. 

If  such  be  the  character  of  life's  dai- 
ly recurring  emotions  among  our  peo- 
ple, they  will  carry  much  of  the  same 
spirit  into  every  situation  of  rarest  in- 
terest, and  even  into  pageants  and  pro- 
cessions ;  the  sober  strength  of  their 
habitual  character  will  breathe  a  calm- 
ness and  a  serenity  which  none  but  the 
ignorant  may  mistake  for  apathy  or  i&- 
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that  lie  possessed  of  their  character  and 
condition,  proves  that  he  understands 
wisely  and  well  that  humanity  to  which 
in  all  his  glory  lie  of  necessity  does 
himself  belong,  as  much  as  the  poorest 
Irish  peasant  who  came  rushing  in 
transport  from  his  miserable  cabin  to 
meet  the  smile  of  his  Monarch.  The 
Irish  grasped  out  of  the  King's  hand 
the  boon  of  oblivion  of  all  hatred  and 
heart-burning;  and  feeling  themselves 
in  his  presence  relieved  from  the  bur- 
then of  their  daily  life,  they  leapt  and 
they  danced  and  they  sang,  and  the 
million  basked  as  in  the  dawning  sun- 
shine of  a  millennial.  To  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  that  madness  and  delu- 
sion of  joy,  we  must  reflect  on  the 
strange  source  from  which  it  was  stir- 
red up,  and  remember  that  transport 
can  suddenly  and  slowly  spring  up  out 
of  tears,  especially  if  they  have  been 
tears  of  blood,  long  shed,  and  then,  it 
was  hoped,  however  erroneously,  about 
to  be  dried  up  for  ever.  Indeed  noth- 
ing is  more  striking  to  a  stranger  in  the 
Irish  character,  than  the  easy,  natural, 
and  even  graceful  union  of  wild  with 
solemn  feelings — of  mirth,  extravagant 
and  grotesque,  with  the  purest  and 
deepest  pathos,  and  of  strange  imagery 
brought  from  a  distance  by  a  capri- 
cious fancy,  with  the  homeliest  furni- 
ture of  the  heart.  In  scenes  of  deepest, 
.darkest,  and  most  dismal  distress, 
there  is  a  wild  glimmer  of  joy  over 
their  cabins.  The  last  words  of  the 
dying  man,  even  when  his  soul  is  de- 
voutly prostrate  before  God,  often  re- 
tain much  of  the  feeling  and  phraseolo- 
gy of  his  reckless  life,  that  might  need- 
lessly shock  the  unreflecting  stranger. 
Mirth  and  misery  are  twin-born  in 
those  cabins,^— are  long  playmates 
there, — and,  if  ever  separated,  are  at 
all  times  ready  to  resume  their  union. 
Were  sucha  people  to  regulate  their 
conduct,  on  such  an  occasion,  by  dull 
decorum  ?  No.  By  them  nothing 
could  be  felt  decorous  but  the  free-flow- 
ing tide  of  their  agitated  joy.  All  they 
had  suffered,  whether  self-inflicted  by 
their  own  folly,  or  by  the  fatal  igno- 
rance or  wilful  blindness  of  their  rulers 
— was  not  by  tacit,  but  by  thundering 
consent,  in  a  moment  forgotten. 
ct  What  have  our  miseries  to  do  with  us 


now — that  our  King  is  in  Ireland  ? 
What  have  they  to  do  with  him  ?  Noth- 
ing could  have  brought  him  hither  but 
love  for  us — ay,  pride  in  us" — and 
that  thought  was  enough  to  make  all 
Ireland  mad,  from  Portrush  to  Bantry. 
Nor  was  this  altogether  a  bright  ebul- 
lition of  momentary  'feeling.  No 
strong  passion  can  ever  utterly  puss 
away,  except  by  the  power  of  remorse. 
But  here  there  was  nothing  to  be  asha* 
med  of — nothing  of  which  to  repent. 
A  storm  of  loyal  emotion  swept  over 
the  land  ;  and  no  doubt  it  carried  off 
foulness  and  darkness  from  many  a 
rebel's  heart,  not  only  lending  light  and 
room  for  worthier  feelings,  but  also  in- 
spiring the  feelings  themselves,  and  giv- 
ing them  thoughts  on  which  to  feed  and 
live.  What  substantial  benefit  has  the 
King's  Visit  conferred  on  Ireland  ?  We 
answer,  there  are  evils  there  which  the 
King'sVisit  was  never  expected  to  cure. 
But  if  that  visit  opened  the  hearts  of  all 
the  population  to  a  genial  and  general 
joy — if  they  vowed  then,and  have  since, 
in  many  instances,  proved  that  their 
vows  were  not  empty  words,  to  mode- 
rate the  violence  of  those  party  feelings, 
which,  sprung  as  they  are  from  so  deep 
a  source,  deserve  a  better  and  a  nobler 
name — if,  when  looking  on  the  face  of 
their  King  smiling  graciously  among 
them,  they  felt  repaid  by  the  joyful 
burst  of  their  own  loyalty  for  the  blood 
shed  to  cement  his  throne — if  a  strong 
and  life-supporting  pride  in  their  na- 
tional character,  with  all  its  powerful 
imperfections  and  glorious  defects,  has 
been  cherished  by  the  voice  of  the 
greatest  Monarch  on  earth,  who  was 
elated  to  declare,  that  he  was  "  in  part 
and  heart  an  Irishman" — if  ever  such 
effects  as  these  have  been  produced,  the 
King's  Visit  to  Ireland  was  an  incalcu- 
lable blessing  to  that  country.  To 
what  extent  such  effects  have  been  pro- 
duced, nobody  is  yet  entitled  to  give 
an  opinion  from  what  is  audible  or  vis- 
ible. But  we  know  that  the  Royal 
Visit  was  eminently  fitted  to  produce 
them  widely  over  such  a  people.  We 
know  that  the  people  did  at  that  time 
lay  open  their  hearts  to  receive  such 
influence — we  know  what  hearts  they 
have — and  therefore  we  believe  that 
the  harvest  will  be  rich,  and  yet  gather- 
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ed  in  peace.  Of  all  nations  of  the 
earth,  the  Irish  have  perhaps  most  feel- 
ing and  fancy — these  powers  seem 
native  and  indigenous  in  Ireland — and 
events  of  far  less  pith  and  moment  than 
a  visit  from  a  King,  have  excited  them 
lastingly  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  made 
them  traceable  in  lines  of  light,  or  of 
blood,  down  the  long  page  of  their  na- 
tion's history. 

These  most  imperfect,  but   we   be- 
lieve, not  altogether  inapplicable  re- 
marks on  the  state  of  national  feeling 
in   Ireland,   produced   by   the  Kingrs 
Visit,  were  called  forth   now  by  the 
consideration  of  the  very  different  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we,  as  a  people, 
have  for  some  centuries  been  placed. 
Scotland  has  long  been  a  calm,  quiet, 
happy,  and  improving  country.     We 
are  strong  in  our  deep  and  placid  do- 
mestic affections,  the  stream  of  which 
flows  undisturbedly  on — in  our  sound, 
plain,  hearty,  honest,  good,   common, 
or,  if  you  chuse,  commonplace  sense — 
in  an  intelligence  of  perhaps  a  higher 
order  than   was   ever  before  general 
among  all   ranks — in   the   light   of  a 
knowledge  strictly  practical,  yet  not 
found  unfriendly  either  to  feeling  or 
fancy — in  the  proper  pride  of  an  edu- 
cated independence,  that  knows  and 
keeps  to  its  own  sphere  of  action — in  a 
morality  that  is  frequently  even  aus- 
tere, and  in  a  religion  that  is  always 
simple,  solemn,  and  sublime. — We  do 
not  fear  to  say,  that  such  is  our  Nation- 
al Character.     A  loftier  and   a   wiser 
people  are  not  to  be  found  now  upon 
the  earth,  nor  do  the  records  of  any 
such  survive.     Scotland  has  been   a 
country   favoured    by    the    Almighty 
Providence.     Seldom    now   do    dark 
passions  gore  the  bosom  of  her  domes- 
tic happiness  with  the  inroads  of  atro- 
cious crime.     We  know  little  by  our 
own  experience,  of  the  extremities   of 
agony  and  guilt.     Despair  drives   not 
our  calm,  contented,  and    cultivated 
population,  into   mirthful  misery  and 
laughing  crime.     It  is  not   with  them 
to-day  a  heaven  of  sunshine,  and  to- 
morrow a  hell  of  gloom.    They  do  not 
alternate    between   life    and    death — 
grasping  and  clutching,  as  they  sink  or 
rise,  at  every  mad  enjoyment  and  per- 
ilous pleasure,  aware  in  their  highest 


exultation  of  its  coming  overthrow,  and 
comforted  in  their  lowest  prostration 
by  the  hope  of  some  infatuated  and 
outrageous  happiness.  As  it  has  been 
beautifully  and  truly  said,  that  "stillest 
streams  do  water  fairest  meadows,"  un- 
der the  calm  and  undisturbed,  and 
seemingly  passionless  exterior  of  the 
Scottish  manners,  lies  a  rich  substratum 
of  character,  productive  of  all  that 
adorns  and  dignifies  human  life.  This 
is  not  the  poor  and  pitiful  expression 
of  a  self-deluding  national  vanity.  It 
is  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  voice 
of  Europe.  Our  faults,  our  defects, 
our  vices,  are  not  unknown  to  our- 
selves, and  they  have  not  been  spared 
by  the  sarcasms  of  other  nations.  Pity, 
indeed,  it  is,  that  they  should  be  so  ma- 
ny, and,  in  some  respects,  so  unworthy 
of  companionship  with  those  virtues 
which  we  know  we  possess,  by  the 
happiness  they  have  spread  over  Scot- 
land, and  by  the  honour  with  which 
they  have  clothed  her  in  the  eyes  of 
every  enlightened  people.  But  this  is 
not  the  time  or  place  even  to  hint  at 
our  national  imperfections.  We  bold- 
ly, put  our  foot  on  this  position — that 
of  intelligence,  affection,  moral  feeling, 
and  religious  faith,  a  model  worthy  in- 
deed of  imitation  is  now  exhibited  to 
the  whole  world  by  the  people  of  Scot- 
land. 

A  nation  so  enlightened  and  so  hap- 
py, is  not  easily  excited  to  any  out- 
ward demonstration  of  feeling.  That 
is  not  the  habit  of  our  hearts.  Our 
people  are  sedately  happy  by  their  fire- 
sides— they  are  sedately  happy  in  their 
places  of  worship — it  might  almost  be 
said,  they  are  sedately  happy  in  do- 
mestic festivals — when  youth  and  beau- 
ty are  united  in  love,  or  when  a  child 
is  born,  and  new  and  hallowed  hopes 
spring  up  like  flowers  around  the  poor 
man's  house.  They  are  often  sedately 
happy  by  the  side  of  the  open  grave. 
If  such  be  the  character  of  life's*  dai- 
ly recurring  emotions  among  our  peo- 
ple, they  will  carry  much  of  the  same 
spirit  into  every  situation  of  rarest  in- 
terest, and  even  into  pageants  and  pro- 
cessions; the  sober  strength  of  their 
habitual  character  will  breathe  a  calm- 
ness and  a  serenity  which  none  but  the 
ignorant  may  mistake  for  apathy  or  ia» 
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difference,  and  under  which  lies  a  bold 
but  regulated  spirit  of  passion. 

Our  patriotism — our  loyalty,  is  of 
this  character.  Almost  every  Scotch- 
man knows  something  of  the  history 
of  his  country.  Wallace  sowed  over 
all  our  rocks  the  imperishable  seeds  of 
high  thoughts  and  great  actions.  The 
marks  of  his  feet  are  shewn,  as  if  the 
stone  and  the  flint  would  retain  them 
for  ever,  by  a  patriotic  peasantry,  to 
their  children  going  to  the  ploughed 
field  or  to  the  hill-pasture.  Bruce  is  as 
fresh  a  name  as  if  he  had  lain  but  a 
few  years  in  the  tomb.  We  know  our- 
selves to  be  an  unconquered  people, 
and  that  we  fought  against  the  con- 
querors of  the  earth— of  late— or  in 
old  times,  Romans  and  the  English. 
Even  our  greatest  overthrows"  have 
been  melancholy  triumphs — and  we 
fear  not,  after  Bannockburn,  to  think 
of  Flodden. 

But  we  have  no  need  to  look  back 
into  distant  history  for  events  to  justify 
the  pride  of  our  patriotism.  Scotland 
has  for  ages  fought  by  the  side  of  Eng- 
land, and  has  not,  even  in  that  rivalry, 
lost  any  of  her  ancient  renown.  Though 
a  small,  and  not  a  rich  country,  she 
has  lent  sinews  to  war,  both  of  gold 
and  steel,  and  has  at  all  times  been 
prodigal  of  her  blood.  Nor  has  Scot- 
land ever  weakly  repented  of  the  loss 
which  her  best  houses  have  sustained ; 
but  although  battle  has  made  "  lanes 
through  largest  families,"  the  survivors 
have  closed  in  upon  the  gap  with  a 
spirit  of  stern  and  unrepining  patriot- 
ism, and  have  acknowledged,  that  for 
their  common  country  the  sacrifice  was 
but  just.  In  none  of  those  great  con- 
flicts, by  which  liberty  had  to  be  saved, 
was  the  war-cry  of  Scotland  ever 
drowned  ;  and  her  sons  who  dwelt  at 
home  in  peace,  have  shewn  that  they 
knew  how  to  cultivate  all  those  arts  of 
civilized  life  which  their  compatriots 
had  guarded  by  arms.  When,  there- 
fore, their  King  was  about  to  visit  them, 
they  felt  that  they  deserved  his  pres- 
ence, and  that  such  a  King  would  be 
proud  to  accept  the  loyni  homage  of  a 
people,  in  tranquillity  a  -d  peace,  who 
had  gloriously  shewn  that  they  were 
willing  and  able  to  guard  hiiu  and  his 
throne  in  danger  and  in  v.ar.     His  vis- 


it, such  a  nation  well  knew,  was  not  to 
be  one  of  cold  ceremony,  or  idle  osten- 
tation ;  but  their  King,  in  whose  fleets 
and  armies  they  had  fought,  and  in 
whose  councils,  too,  many  of  their  wis- 
est spirits  had  sat,  was  coming  to  be- 
hold the  land  from  which  that  valour 
and  that  wisdom  had  sprung,  in  the 
calm  air  and  the  serene  light  of  hard- 
earned  and  glorious  repose. 

The  well-known  and  fondty-cher- 
ished  history  of  our  present  religious 
establishment,  keeps  for  ever  alive  irt 
solemn  silence  a  host  of  holy  recollec- 
tions. These  recollections  are  all  that 
we  ask  to  consecrate  our  places  of 
worship.  The  pure  and  undefiled  faith, 
which  in  days  of  persecution  our  an- 
cestors guarded  with  steel,  and  against 
which  all  the  tortures  of  steel  were  of 
no  avail,  either  in  the  field  or  in  the 
prison,  or  in  the  council-chamber  of  the 
oppressor,  we  now  guard,  in  times  of 
toleration,  by  a  reverent  spirit  that 
owns  no  other  mode  of  worship  than 
solemn  meditation  and  humility  in  the 
presence  of  God.  That  spirit  of  unos- 
tentatious, unadorned,  and  austere  sim- 
plicity, has  gone  deeply  into  the  con- 
cerns of  our  human  life.  The  influence 
of  the  Sabbath  is  not  confined  to  that 
one  single  day.  The  peasantry  of 
Scotland  have  few  other  days  of  rest. 
But  their  Saturday  night  is  of  itself  a 
milder  Sabbath ;  and  all  the  week 
through,  the  mind  of  the  people  feels 
that  working  hours  are  gently  receding 
from  one  kirk-day  and  advancing  to 
another.  When  the  "  big-ha'-Bible"  is 
shut  by  the  hand,  its  pages  are  kept 
open  before  the  heart.  Its  contents 
are  known  to  all — young  and  old. 
They  carry  them  in  their  memories 
even  when  they  know  it  not  ;  and 
there  are  thoughts  of  as  frequent  recur- 
rence, and  far  deeper  import,  arising 
in  the  heart  of  the  lonely  labourer, 
from  that  book,  than  from  the  tradi- 
tional poetry  or  history  of  his  native 
land,  (from  the  noblest  part  of  which, 
indeed,  it  can  never  be  divided),  when, 
not  "  in  glory  and  in  joy,"  but  in  con- 
tentment and  peace,  he  is 

u  Following  his  plough  upon  the  mountain- 
side.'' 

Those  high  and  solemn  thoughts — of 
himself  as  an  immortal   being — of  his 
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God  as  a  Judge — of  his  country  as  the 
scene  of  his  toils,  preparative  for  hea- 
ven, will  not  easily  yield  to  any  other 
on  any  day,  but  not  at  all  on  the  Sab- 
bath. This  we  all  witnessed,  when 
the  King,  who,  the  day  before,  was 
hailed  from  the  Palace  to  the  Citadel 
with  successive  storms  of  rising  joy 
from  his  faithful  and  devoted  subjects, 
passed  through_them  on  the  Lord's 
Day  to  the  place  of  worship,  all  stand- 
ing with  heads  uncovered,  silent  and 
sedate — nothing  heard  but  a  kind  and 
general  whisper,  invoking  blessings  on 
his  head  at  the  Throne  of  Mercy,  at 
whose  feet  he  and  they  were  going  to 
bow  down  together, — for  there  is  no 
distinction  of  persons  before  God. 

Happy,  contented,  and  proud  of 
our  country,  we  therefore,  as  a  People, 
had  no  boon  to  beseech  from  the  Royal 
Hand.  He  did  not  come  among  us  to 
force  us,  by  his  graciousness  and  be- 
nignity, to  forget  for  a  while  what  nev- 
er could  be  altogether  forgotten  ;  no 
rankling  wounds  were  with  us  which 
his  touch  was  to  heal  ;  we  wished  not 
for  oblivion  to  gather  over  the  past,  for 
it  was  to  our  recollection  either  bright, 
or  serene,  or  solemn — with  the  present 
we  were  well  pleased,  and  to  the  future 
we  looked  forward  with  perfect  confi- 
dence, derived  from  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  our  progressive  prosperity, 
knowledge,  and  science.  We  prayed, 
therefore,that  our  King  might  not  come 
to  make  us  happier,  but  to  see  how  hap- 
py we  were — that  he  might  with  his 
own  eyes  behold  the  pleasant  aspect  of 
a  people  who  were  grateful  to  God  for 
the  rank  they  held  among  the  nations 
— who  knew  their  own  worth — and, 
knowing  it,  felt  that  they  had  a  King 
of  whom  Scotland  might  be  proud,  and 
to  support  whose  throne  thty  would 
bring  hands  steeled  by  the  labours  of  a 
life  of  freedom,  and  hearts  fearless  of 
man  in  the  fear  of  God. 

When,  therefore,  it  was  known  cer- 
tainly that  the  King  was  come  to  Scot- 
land, Scotland  and  all  her  hills  rejoic- 
ed. There  was  no  need  to  tell  her 
what  to  feel,  or  how  to  behave.  It  was 
natural,  indeed,  that  some  of  her  many 
men  of  genius  should  try  to  express 
some  of  those  emotions  experienced  by 
all  men   who  had   hearts.     And  they 


did  so.  But  under  the  strong  power 
of  present  passion,  genius  is  borne 
down  to  the  level  of  ordinary  thought. 
There  is  an  intensity  of  homely  human 
feeling  that  will  not  give  itself  vent  in 
measured  words  ;  and  which,  bursting 
forth  from  the  eyes,  and  lips,  and  ges- 
tures, according  as  the  most  trifling 
circumstance  brings  it  to  an  acme, 
makes  poor  the  studied  expression  even 
of  the  most  brilliant  genius.  What 
need  was  there  to  put  open  or  conceal- 
ed engines  at  work  to  make  Scotsmen 
give  a  glorious  welcome  to  their  King  ? 
Have  we  no  pride  in  ourselves,  in  our 
cities,  in  our  straths,  and  in  our  moun- 
tains ?  No  power  on  earth  could  have 
suppressed  the  strong  emotion  which 
majestically  spread  over  the  whole 
land.  It  is  not  so  long  since  we  had  a 
royal  line  of  our  own  ;  and  Holyrood, 
though  silent  and  deserted,  had  never, 
in  our  imaginations,  been  without  its 
Court  and  its  King.  We  have  been 
forever  a  loyal  people  ;  and  in  nothing, 
greatly  as  we  love  and  admire  our  Eng- 
lish brethren,  in  nothing  have  we  ever 
envied  them  but  the  possession  of  then- 
own  Monarch  in  their  own  metropolis. 
Old  times,  we  felt,  were  about  to  be  re- 
vived. The  vision  of  our  dreams  was 
to  be  brightly  realized  before  our  wak- 
ing eyes  ;  and  a  King,  with  Scottish 
blood  in  his  veins,  and  as  nobly  adorn- 
ed with  kingly  accomplishments  as  our 
own  James  1.  himself,  was  about  to 
grace  the  Halls  of  his  Ancestors,  while 
the  royal  standard  floated  in  its  pomp 
over  the  most  magnificent  city  of  his 
empire.  We  deserve  no  credit  for 
such  feelings  ;  for  they  come  up  from 
the  pride  of  our  hearts,  and,  thinking 
on  our  country,  we  hailed  our  King. 

As  the  day  drew  near  on  which  it 
was  hoped  his  ship  might  be  seen  in 
the  horizon  from  some  of  the  magnifi- 
cent heights  around  our  city,  the  na- 
tional feeling  can  be  described  fitly  by 
no  other  word  than — Enthusiasm.  We 
had  all  of  us  calmly  contemplated  the 
event  at  hand — had  viewed  it  in  all  its 
bright  and  solemn  lights, — and  thought 
that  we  should  all  receive  our  King 
with  that  due  mixture  of  emotion  and 
calmness  becoming  a  grave  and  think- 
ing people.  But  our  hearts  misgave 
us  at  the  first  peal  of  thunder  from  the 
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Castle  Hill ;  and  when  all  the  city 
knew  that  the  King's  ship  was  in  the 
Frith,  it  was  seen  that  we  are  not  that 
philosophic  people  we  sometimes  are 
proud  to  suppose ;  and  that  nowhere 
else  does  a  deeper,  more  reverent,  pas- 
sionate and  imaginative  spirit  of  loyalty 
exist,  than  in  Scotland- 
It  had  been  known  from  the  first 
that  the  King  was  to  confine  his  visit 
to  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh,  therefore, 
was  now  indeed  a  striking  city.  All 
the  nobility  of  Scotland — all  her  gen- 
try— the  strength  of  her  peasantry — 
and  thousands  on  thousands  of  her  ar- 
tizansfrom  her  many  flourishing  towns, 
all  poured  into  the  metropolis.  Every 
countenance  was  happy  ;  every  figure 
was  becoming  apparelled  ;  every  ac- 
tion of  the  immense  crowd  was,  even 
in  the  utmost  fervour  of  their  excitation, 
decent, — we  had  almost  said  dignified, 
— as  if  the  poorest  in  the  crowd  had 
felt  a  respect  for  himself,  and  determin- 
ed, as  if  the  eye  of  Majesty  was  to  sin- 
gle him  out  in  the  throng,  to  demean 
himself  with  spirit  and  propriety  before 
his  King. 

Edinburgh,  during  this  season  of  the 
year,  is  deserted  by  many  of  its  first  in- 
habitants ;  but  now  the  stream  of  life 
was  heard  louder  than  it  ever  had  been 
since  it  was  a  city.  It  must  have  been 
interesting  to  the  least  observant,  to 
walk  the  long,  wide,  spacious  streets. 
One  saw  passing  along,  old  men  with 
weather-beaten  faces,  and  sometimes 
silvery  hairs,  that  spoke,  in  language 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  of  the  hail- 
blasts  of  the  hills, — men  come  from 
afar,  from  the  dwellings  of  poverty, 
but  not  of  want, — with  intelligent  coun- 
tenances and  stately  steps,  unbowed 
by  age,  such  as  at  one  look  we  knew 
feared  God  and  honoured  the  King. 
Here,  was  to  be  seen  the  bright  faced 
and  wondering  peasant-boy  from  the 
country  school,  now  for  a  few  holidays 
shut  up  ;  and  there  some  ancient  gran- 
dam,  leading  in  her  hand  her  children's 
children,  that  they  might  tell  in  their 
distant  valleys,  that  they  had  seen  the 
King.  Here  walked  men  who  appear- 
ed to  have  served  their  country  many 
long  years  ago,  and  who  now  forgot  its 
real  or  imagined  gratitude  in  that  loy- 
alty  which   made    them    scorn    their 


wounds  received  in  youth,  and  which 
now  makes  them  proud  of  them  in 
their  old  age.  In  no  other  country  is 
there  a  greater  variety  of  original  char- 
acter than  in  our  own.  The  rich  and 
the  poor  are  often  connected  by  fine 
and  almost  imperceptible  gradations  ; 
and  where  the  first  men  in  the  land  are 
often  sprung  from  the  bosom  of  the 
people,  there  is  a  pride  of  worth  and 
successful  talent,  which  claims  and  re- 
ceives equality  with  the  pride  of  birth 
and  hereditary  rank.  The  minister  of 
religion,  famous  for  eloquence,  or  ven- 
erable for  piety,  is  not  ashamed,  but 
proud  to  walk  by  the  side  of  his  hum- 
ble parents,  who  live  in  their  own  re- 
tired cot-house.  He  who  has  com- 
manded armies  or  navies,  honours  the 
grey  hairs  of  his  peasant  father  ;  and 
the  merchant,  whose  aid  government . 
may  have  required  in  the  day  of  need, 
does  not  forget  the  poor  men  of  his  na- 
tive village.  On  such  a  great  occasion, 
when  the  honour  of  the  country  was 
concerned,  no  man  was  forgetful  of  his 
own  ;  and  that  could  not  be  better  pre- 
served than  by  guarding  all  the  sancti- 
ties of  life  from  forgetfulness  or  shame, 
and  shewing  Scotland  as  it  was,  "  in 
cute  et  intus."  The  collected  people 
were  therefore,  though  a  variegated,yet 
an  harmonious  mass, — and  there  was 
as  much  nationality  displayed  by  the 
lower  as  the  higher  orders,  while  to  an 
eye  that  knew  how  to  look  on  it,  the 
whole  was  amalgamated  by  a  spirit  of 
respectful  attachment  and  pride.  To 
those  who  had  not  leisure  or  inclination 
to  study  in  detail,  the  whole  mass  to- 
gether was  animating,  beautiful,  and 
magnificent. 

The  King  did  not  arrive  for  some 
days  after  he  had  been  expected, so  that 
the  spirit  of  friendship,  as  well  as  loyal- 
ty, had  time  to  be  breathed  into,  and  to 
circulate  thro'  the  loyal  assemblage. 
Friends  from  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  recognised  each  other  ;  a 
constant  greeting  and  grasping  of  hands 
was  seen  on  the  streets  ;  there  was  a 
feast,  or  a  festival,  or  a  rehearsal,  in  ev- 
ery house  ;  and  there  could  not  be  a 
better  preparation  of  heart,  mind,  and 
soul,  for  the  reception  of  a  King,  than 
the  joyous,  exhilarating,and  unrestrain- 
ed intercourse  of  friendship  and  social 
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glee,  that  now  prevailed  among  so  ma- 
ny of  his  subjects. 

Soon  as  the  King's  vessel  was  seen 
in  the  Frith,  it  was  felt  that  he  was  in 
Scotland.  Many  thousand  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  it  from  the  hills,  and  from 
man}  a  lofty  range  of  building,  whose 
windows,  unthought  of  in  that  aerial 
wilderness  of  the  "  Old  Town,  "  com- 
mand, one  and  all  of  them,  perhaps 
the  noblest  prospect  in  the  world.  All 
the  signals  had  been  published  over  the 
city,  by  which  the  people  were  to  be 
instructed  of  their  Sovereign's  move- 
ments ;  and  every  ear  was  open  to 
hear  the  Castle  guns,  but  the  day  was 
decidedly  overcast;  and  the  King's  en- 
trance into  such  a  city  was  not,  if  possi- 
ble, to  be  under  a  cloud.  So  we  were 
told  that  the  King  was  not  to  land — 
and  in  a  few  seconds  his  resolution  was 
known  to  three  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple. All  felt  that  his  resolution  was 
right,  and  there  was  but  one  wish — 
one  prayer  among  all  the  vast  multitude 
that  to-morrow's  sun  would  come  forth 
like  a  giant  from  the  sea,  and  do  jus- 
tice to  Edina,  the  city  of  palaces,  with 
her  Castle,  and  her  cliffs,  and  her  pil- 
lared Hill,  and  the  mountains  of  the 
old  Heroic  British  King. 

Never  was  a  bolder,  brighter,  more 
beautiful  day,  than  that  "  to-morrow." 
The  high  blue  arch  of  heaven  girdled 
the  city,  with  here  and  there  a  palace- 
like pile  of  clouds. — There  was  a 
strong,  fresh,  sea-borne  gale,  to  wave 
the  loyal  standard,  and  all  the 
many  thousand  flags  that  brightened 
upon  mast  and  tower  and  rock.  The 
mighty  multitude  seemed  all  grateful 
for  such  a  day, — and  every  counteance 
smiled  as  it  looked  up  to  the  sun.  The 
Castle  told,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  that 
the  King  was  in  his  barge,  and  that  in 
a  few  minutes  his  feet  would  be  on  the 
soil  of  Scotland.  Another  gun  told 
that  Scotland  contained  her  King  ;  and 
the  shout  of  gratulation  had  now  be- 
gun on  the  shores  of  Leith,  that  was 
to  be  prolonged,  without  intermission, 
like  an  accompanying  river  of  sound, 
till  Scotland's  King  had  slowly  pro- 
ceeded through  miles  of  his  devoted 
subjects  to  the  Palace  of  Holyrood, 
now  about  to  be  awakened  from  the 


dull  sleep  of  ages,  and  to  renew  the  glo- 
ry of  her  old  estate. 

It  is  not  very  easy  for  our  English 
brethren,  loyal  as  they  are,  to  under- 
stand the  full  force  of  our  feelings  on 
such  an  occasion.  They  have  the  King 
constantly  living  among  them,  and  the 
Royal  Residence  ever  before  their  sight. 
But  we,  who  had  once  our  own  mon- 
archs,  feel  now  that  the  throne  is  afar 
off,  and  many  thoughts  must  now  sleep 
that  of  old  were  broad  awake  and  astir 
through  the  land.  True,  we  are  all 
one  people,  and,  like  a  column,  strong- 
er, because  not  all  composed  of  one  sin- 
gle stone.  But  national  remembrances 
are  immortal  among  a  free  people, — 
and  Scotland  did  not  know  how  well 
she  could  love  her  King,  till  she  beheld 
him  beneath  her  own  skies,  and  mov- 
ing along  her  own  earth.  Then,  in- 
deed, it  was  felt  that  he  was  our  King, 
and  that  Scotland  was  still  a  kingdom. 
To  have  seen  him  in  London  would 
have  been  nothing — but  now  England 
herself  was  forgotten,  and  we  had  our 
Sovereign  to  ourselves,  our  King  in  our 
own  Palace.  There  may  be  something 
delusive  in  all  this — but  the  delusion  is 
a  lofty  one  ;  and  without  imagination 
there  can  be  neither  loyalty  nor  patri- 
otism. 

There  is  nothing  finer  in  Europe 
than  Leith-Walk,  as  an  approach  to  a 
city.  It  leads  up  straight,  broad,  bold, 
free,  and  majestic,  to  the  metropolis  of 
Scotland.  From  many  heights,  and, 
indeed  from  most  parts  of  its  own  gen- 
tle elevation,  its  whole  length  is  visible 
at  once.  It  is  delightfully  enclosed  by 
gardens,  broken  in  upon  here  and  there 
by  single  houses,  and  sometimes  by  the 
commencement  of  new  streets,  that 
make  one  feel  how  much  beauty  must 
be  sacrificed  and  swallowed  up  by  a 
great  city  stretching  itself  out  on  all 
sides,  and  to  be  arrested  only  at  last  by 
the  sea.  Up  this  magnificent  approach 
advanced  the  King.  The  head  of  the 
procession  was  thus  seen  from  a  great 
distance,  and  the  accompanying  agita- 
tion of  the  people's  joy.  The  hearts 
of  the  whole  population  leapt  to  their 
mouths  with  shouts  that  shook  the 
clouds,  and  their  eyes  shone  like  fire 
whenever  the  King  appeared.      The 
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Procession  came  on  slowly,  serenely, 
solemnly,  majestically,  magnificently, 
with  now  and  then  the  note  of  a  trum- 
pet, and  now  and  then  the  wild  High- 
land music,  heard  faintly  through  the 
shouts  of  the  multitude.  Sometimes 
the  shouting  seemed  to  ebb,  and  then 
again,  as  the  King  approached   some 


On  such  a  day,  every  one  regretted 
that  he  could  not  be  present  every 
where,  and  was  afraid  that  what  he 
necessarily  lost  might  have  been  the 
best  part  of  the  whole.  We  had  our 
own  station  near  the  Barrier,  but  as- 
soon  as  the  procession  moved  up  York- 
Place,  we  were  carried  along  with  tl 


the 


new  part  of  the  mighty  living  mass  of  rushing  crowd  to  Waterloo-Bridge,  and 
loyalty,  it  flowed  again,  and  seemed  as  found  ourselves,  almost  without  any 
if  let  loose  like  peals  of  thunder,  doubled  eflbrt  of  our  own,  on  the  side  of  the 
and  redoubled.  Calton-Hill.  Holyrood  was  below 
The  scene  at  the  barrier  was  truly  our  feet ;  and  while  we  looked  at  the 
grand.  Something  was  to  be  said  and  olcl  grey  solitary  Palace,  we  felt  the 
done  ;  and  there  fell  a  calm,  almost  a  tears  "i  our  eyes. — A  person  of  the 
dead,  motionless  silence,  over  all  the  class  of  artizans  stood  by  our  side.  He 
multitude.  The  various  openings-up  na(^  witnessed  the  landing  at  Leith,  and 
into  Edinburgh,  from  the  great  breadth  bad  followed  the  procession — in  view 
of  Leith  Walk,  are  here  truly  metro-  all  the  way  of  the  King.  With  strong 
politan.  The  mass  of  life  here  was  natural  eloquence  he  described  the 
prodigious.  The  Calton  was  covered ;  beautiful  and  animated  appearance  of 
so  that  literally  a  mountain  of  living  be-  tne  harbour,  where  every  vessel  had 
ings  was  overshadowing  the  peopled  ner  yards  manned  to  hail  the  King ; 
streets.  The  moment  the  ceremony  and  ne  spoke  of  their  huzzas,  that,  as 
of  delivering  the  keys  was  over,  and  he  said,  seemed  to  be  circling  round  the 
the  King  and  the  procession  moved  on,  clouds,  with  that  enthusiasm  which  is 
then  the  shouting  and  the  waving  were  felt  by  every  native  of  our  island  to- 
repeated,  as  if  with  fresh  passion  from  wards  them  "  whose  march  is  over  the 


the  pause,  and  the  joyous  spectacle 
moved  up  into  the  city.  Nothing  could 
exceed,  nothing  could  equal,  the  grace- 
ful and  dignified  demeanour  and  de- 
portment of  the  King.  But  it  was  also 
much  better  than  graceful  and  dignified ; 
for  it  was  manifestly  charged  with  emo- 
tion, lie  looked  up,  and  about,  and 
around,  with  an  expression  of  true  king- 
ly pride,  satisfaction  and  love  ;  and  a 
smile  more  certainly  indicative  of  a  no- 
ble soul,  never  beamed  on  the  face  of 
Majesty.      As  the  Procession  n eared. 


mountain  wave,  whose  home  is  on  the 
deep."  But  our  conversation  was  soon 
stopt ; — for  at  the  time  we  were  speak- 
ing, our  eyes  were  towards  that  mag- 
nificent vista,  stretching  from  Nelson's 
Pillar  to  St.  John's  Chapel ;  and  first 
we  heard  the  voice  of  trumpets,  and 
then  the  Procession  came  once  more 
beautifully  before  our  eyes.  We  were 
by  this  time  somewhat  accustomed  to 
the  sight,  and  gazed  on  it  with  sublime 
delight.  We  had  a  wish  now  to  mark 
the  various,  rich,  and  gorgeous  dresses 


the   imagination  of  all  who  had  never    °f  the  Personages  who  figured  in  the 
seen   their   King  before  was  at  work.    Pageant — dukes,  earls,  barons,  knights, 


But  when  he  had  passed  by,  the  appeal 
was  made  directly  to  their  hearts,  and 
cold,  dull,  and  palsied  in  every  string 
must  that  heart  have  been,  that  leapt 
not,  nor  beat,  nor  fluttered  on  that  day. 
"  God  bless  him — God  bless  him  !" — 
was  fervently  ejaculated  by  a  people 
who  love  not  to  take,  or  hear  taken, 
that  name  in  vain ;  and  there  was  every 
thing  expressed  in  that  short  emphatic 
prayer,  that  a  good  and  great  King, 
could  have  desired  from  his  fellow-men, 
— every  thing  prayed  for  that  he  could 
hope  from  his  God. 


and  squires — a-foot  or  on  steeds  pran- 
cing beneath  burnished  harnessing  and 
cloth  of  gold.  From  them  our  eyes 
turned  reluctantly  away,  but  were  de- 
lighted to  fall  on  troops  of  our  own  yeo- 
manry, the  flower  of  the  Scottish  youth, 
a  force  that  is  felt  to  be,  as  it  were,  half 
military,  half  civil,  and  appropriately 
preceding  the  King,  in  this  his  peaceful 
triumph. — Then  came  marching  along, 
to  their  wild  native  music,  chieftains 
and  clans — the  descendants  of  those 
heroic  and  loyal  warriors,  who  true  to 
their  Prince,  within  less  than  a  hundred 
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years  ago  bad  pierced  with  their  clay- 
mores into  the  very  heart  of  England. 
They  were  now  conducting  their  law- 
ful— their  hereditary  Prince,  down  to 
Holyrood — and  a  fine  spirit  it  was  in 
that  Prince  that  demanded  their  pres- 
ence, and  enjoyed  the  tossing  of  their 
plumes,  their  warlike  and  stormy  mu- 
sic, and  the  varied  splendour  of  the  garb 
of  Old  Gaul.  Calm,  composed  and 
terrible,  in  that  calmness  and  compo- 
sure, came  on  Scotland's  gallant  Greys 
— "  ccs  terribles  chevaux  gris^  while 
many  of  their  swords  now  shone  in  the 
sun,  that,  on  the  day  of  Waterloo,  had 
their  radiance  quenched  in  blood. 
There  and  so  attended  in  his  state,  once 
more  appeared  our  King.  With  their 
graceful  bonnets  ornamented  by  the  ea- 
gle-plume— light  airy  ruffs,  from  which 
each  countenance  looked  out  with  spirit 
and  animation — their  raiment  of  the 
tartan-green,  and  their  bows  cutting  the 
sky — lightly  walked  the  archers  along- 
side of  their  King — and  gave  a  pictu- 
resque and  airy  beauty  to  the  gorgeous 
and  massive  character  of  the  Proces- 
sion. The  mountain  sent  forth  a  joy- 
ful shout,  loud  and  long,  as  the  King 
went  slowly  by — and  there  seemed  a 
pleasant  wonder  and  admiration  in  his 
countenance,  at  the  sight  and  sound  of 
this  sudden  and  unsuspected  new  world 
of  life  and  loyalty.  Just  then  a  noble- 
man with  him  pointed  to  Holyrood — 
the  King  gazed  with  evident  emotion 
on  the  old  venerable  Pile — the  Proces- 
sion descended  the  hill,  and  drew  up 
before  the  gates. 

The  King  entered  the  Palace  of  his 
Ancestors  to  the  thunder  of  cannon 
from  the  castle  and  Arthur's  Seat,  that 
shook  the  walls  from  turret  to  founda- 
tion-stone. 

The  enthusiasm  of  this  auspicious 
day  had  its  causes  deep  in  the  charac- 
ter and  situation  of  the  country  ;  and. 
therefore,  so  far  from  dying  away  dur- 
ing the  King's  stay,  it  certainly  grew 
brighter  and  bolder  up  to  the  wry  day 
(irf his  departure.  One  other  ma  :u-a- 
cent  scene  there  was,  akin  to  that  of  his 
Entrance — his  Progress  to  the  Castle, 
with  the  Ptegalia  borne  before  him  in 
state.  It  was  delightful  to  observe  the 
feeling  that  prevailed  during  that  Pro- 
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gress.  The  greatest  part  of  the  multi- 
tude had  witnessed  the  Landing  or  the 
Entrance,  and  therefore  the  character 
of  the  whole  Scene  was  calmer  and 
more  collected.  It  was  not  so  tumul- 
tously joyful  as  of!  the  first  great  day, 
but  gladness,  cheerfulness,  pleasure, 
and  joy, animated  the  whole  street  from 
the  Palace  to  the  Castle.  The  inhab- 
itants were  now  assembled  to  see  their 
King  moving  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  their  City,  along  that  pictur- 
esque glen  of  ancient  edifices,  that  in 
days  of  old  had  beheld  many  a  royal 
procession.  It  seemed  as  if  our  King 
had  indeed  fixed  his  Court  at  Holy- 
rood,  and  was  making  himself  familiar- 
ly acquainted  with  the  glories  of  his 
metropolis.  His  subjects  now  hailed 
him  from  the  windows  of  their  dwell- 
ings ;  and  the  fair  daughters  of  Scot- 
land, conspicuous  there,  and  on  plat- 
forms and  balconies,  gazed  down  upon 
the  chariot  of  the  King,  from  stations 
immediately  above  the  level  of  that 
long  ascending  street,  up  almost  to  the 
very  sky*  Nothing  could  be  more  ir- 
regularly and  splendidly  beautiful  as  a 
spectacle ;  and  perhaps  the  very  dul- 
nessand  dimness  of  a  doubtful  day  long 
struggling  ineffectually  against  rainy 
clouds,  was  not  without  its  favourable 
effect  on  the  strange  character  of  the 
scene.  A  (e\v  glimpses  of  sunlight 
now  and  then  broke  out,  and  these  the 
multitude  seized  on  to  brighten  up  sud- 
denly into  joyful  exhilaration — so  that 
when  the  King,  almost  unhoped  for,  at 
last  appeared,  nothing  could  be  grand- 
er than  the  instantaneous  diffusion  of 
that  unexpected  joy.  The  procession 
wore  this  day  more  of  a  warlike  air, 
and  nobly  ascended-  the  Castle-hill,  to 
shouts  blended  with  military  music,  and 
scarcely  overcome  by  the  thunder  of 
the  cannon.  In  a  few  minutes  after 
the  Procession  bad  arranged  itself  on 
the  Castle-Hill,  the  King  appeared  on 
the  half-moon  battery — his  figure  dis- 
tinct against  the  sky — and,  waving  his 
hat  three  times  round  his  head,  was  an- 
swered by  a  shout  whose  echoes  were 
heard  from  Salisbury  cliff,  through  the 
mist  that  shrouded,  but  not  wholly  hid 
from  his  view,  the  widely-confused 
magnificence  of  the  City. 
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We  shall  not,  however,  attempt  now 
to  give  a  narrative  of  all  our  gracious 
Monarch's  appearances  among  his  peo- 
ple. We  have  been  desirous  merely 
to  give  those  who  were  not  present  du- 
ring any  time  of  the  Royal  Visit  some 
slight  idea  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  the  scene  wherever  the  King  shewed 
himself  to  his  subjects,  and  the  little  we 
have  now  said  may  suffice  for  that  pur- 
pose. All  Scotland  felt  that  the  affection 
of  all  ranks  was  increasing  and  deepen- 
ing towards  the  King  every  day  ;  and 
that  he  left  his  ancient  kingdom  with 
regret,  he  delicately  declared  by  the 
mode  of  his  departure.  He  paid  a  vi- 
sit to  the  superb  mansion  of  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  noblemen,  Lord 
Hopeton,  and  thence  embarking,  it 
may  be  said,  privately,  on  board  his 
yacht,  sailed  away,  carrying  with  him 
the  blessings  of  all  his  admiring  and 
devoted  subjects.        *         *    .     * 

Thus,  then,  was  the  King  received 
in  the  Capital  by  the  People  of  Scot- 
land. Every  day,  during  his  visit, 
crowds  were  pouring  out  and  into  the 
city.  From  her  distant  coasts,  from 
her  remotest  isles,  and  from  all  her  cen- 
tral solitudes,  Scotland  sent  her  chil- 
dren forth  to  behold  her  King.  The 
loyal  spirit  penetrated  alike  into  palace, 
mansion,  cottage,  hut,  and  shieling; 
and  if  the  hearts  of  all  his  people,  me- 
chanics, artizans,  labourers,  peasants, 
shepherds,  and  herdsmen,  brought  loy- 
alty to  the  King,  they  did  also  most  as- 
suredly cany  it  back,  warmed  and  in- 
vigorated, to  every  lane  in  all  the  towns 
of  Scotland,  and  to  every  nook  among 
all  her  hills.  The  country  of  Ossian, 
and  the  country  of  Burns,  do  not  con- 
tain a  heartless  nor  an  unimaginative 
race.  They  did  not  leave  their  homes 
to  gaze  on  a  senseless  pageant.  Their 
hearts,  that  burned  within  them,  de- 
manded to  see  the  King.  The  honour 
of  Old  Scotland  was  at  stake,  and  if 
low  and  loyalty,  strong  as  life,  could 
sustain  it,  they  felt  that  it  would  not  be 
lost.  Under  kings  had  they  lived  since 
they  were  a  nation  ;  and  every  thing 
great  and  venerable  in  this  remem- 
brance, was  allied  with  those  heroes 
whose  blood  now  flowed  in  the  veins 
of  him  to  whom  they  hurried  to  do 
homage. 


We  have  already  said,  that  the  visit 
of  our  King  to  Scotland  was  to  shew 
that  he  loved  us,  and  to  gratify  our 
loyal  love  to  him  and  his  race.  Both 
objects  were  most  happily  accomplish- 
ed. We  shewed  our  feelings  towards 
him  in  a  joy  that,  though  vehement 
and  rapturous,  never  exceeded  those 
bounds  of  respectful  attachment  by 
which  an  enlightened  people  are  linked 
to  the  line  of  their  hereditary  kings. 
Order  and  subordination  at  all  times 
prevailed,  not  under  the  marshalling  of 
men  in  office,  but  spread  and  preserved 
by  that  rational  loyalty  which  was  to 
itself  a  law.  There  was  at  all  times  a 
feeling  of  brotherhood  throughout  the 
mighty  multitude  ;  and  kindness,  ami- 
ty, and  good-will  towards  one  another, 
were  graceful,  and  noble,  and  national 
accompaniments  to  our  love  to  our 
King.  The  benignity  and  benevolence 
of  his  nature,  expressed  in  eje,  smile, 
gesture,  word,  and  in  all  his  acts  to- 
wards all,  diffused  its  own  spirit  over 
every  heart,  brought  out  the  better 
parts  of  every  man's  character,  free 
from  prejudice  or  disguise,  that  now 
would  have  been  felt  both  weak  and 
wicked,  and  inspired  every  true  son  of 
Scotland  with  such  emotions  as  were 
felt  to  be  honourable  to  himself,  his 
country,  and  his  King. 

Were  we  speaking  of  our  own  Scot- 
land alone,  we  should  not  dare  to  say 
more  than  wc  have  already  sard  of 
what  we  have  been  told  are  the  feel- 
ings towards  us  of  our  gracious  King. 
But  he  has  now  seen  all  his  Three 
Great  Nations.  Long  have  they 
struggled  in  a  great  cause,  and  none  of 
them  have  ever  failed  at  need,  or  dis- 
appointed the  highest  hopes  of  a  Mo- 
narch ambitious  to  rescue  freedom  from 
ambition.  Each  nation  has  its  own 
peculiar  character  formed  through  ma- 
ny long  ages,  dim  and  disastrous,  or 
bright  and  happy.  That  character  is 
not  dubiously  expressed  in  their  man- 
ners, their  actions,  their  institutions, 
and  their  establishments.  It  stands 
boldly  out,  and  the  contrast  gives  depth 
of  shade  and  brilliancy  of  colour  to 
them  all.  None  but  a  magnanimous 
mind  could  understand  the  sovereignty 
of  such  realms,  or  enjoy  such  magnifi- 
cent sway.     Such  a  mind  belongs  to 
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our  King ;  and  none  better  than  he 
can  appreciate  the  power  he  possesses 
in  their  virtues,  their  genius  and  their 
religion.  In  that  Union  of  the  Three 
Great  Kingdoms,  we  are  contented 
with  our  own  equal  share  of  honour ; 
and  proud  and  happy  shall  we  be  to 
know,  that,  as  the  blood  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  has  been  poured 
out  in  one  mingled  stream  on  the  field 
of  victorious  battle,  and  as  their  genius 
has  equally,  though  variously,  excelled 
in  the  bowers  of  peace,  so  have  they 
all  an  equal  place  in  their  Monarch's 
inner  spirit,  as  around  their  Monarch's 
throne. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  those 
emotions  which  were  awakened  to- 
wards the  King  in  the  hearts  of  a  peo- 
ple, who  saw  before  them  a  personage 
distinguished  by  many  regal  accom- 
plishments and  virtues,  and  who  was 
the  descendant  of  their  own  old  Mo- 
narchs.  But  Scotland  cherishes  to- 
wards George  the  Fourth  other  feel- 
ings that  blend  well  with  those  we 
have  now  so  imperfectly  described. 
Under  his  reign,  Britain  has  risen  glo- 
rious among  and  over  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth.  She  at  last  conquered 
peace,  and  became  arbiter  among  na- 
tions. If  we  had  had  a  feeble  or  a 
fearful  King,  at  this  hour  all  of  us  must 
have  been  slaves.  Since  the  Tyrant 
could  not  sink  our  island  into  the  sea, 
he  would  fain  have  confined  us  within 
its  rocky  bounds,  and,  had  he  durst, 
come  to  put  chains  upon  our  necks. 
But  an  heroic  Father  and  an  heroic  Son 
were  given  by  God  in  dark  and  dan- 
gerous times  to  reign  over  an  heroic 
people.  This  is  felt  now  throughout 
all  the  land.  And  in  such  a  land,  where 
no  virtue  can  reach  its  growth,  unless 
under  the  shelter  of  an  unyielding  spir- 
it, the  King,  who  was  sworn  to  his  own 
soul  to  lose  his  throne  rather  that  sit 
upon  it  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  nation- 
al honour,  shall,  when  living,  be  hon- 
oured, and,  when  dead,  shall  be  bless- 
ed. When,  for  the  first  time,  such  a 
King  appeared  among  a  people  who 
long  battled  for  their  own  indepen- 
dence, they  felt  as  if  they  saw  one  of 
their  heroes  of  old,  and  they  hailed 
him  with  all  the  highest  passions  that 
ennoble  the  souls  of  the  free.     But  for 


him,  Scotsmen  might  have  been  slaves. 
Therefore,  never  shall  one  Scottish 
heart  cease,  while  it  fears  God,  to  ho- 
nour such  a  King.  Forbid  it.  that  while 
dwelling  on  such  thoughts,  we  should 
recal  to  mind,  adverse  and  jarring 
councils— the  measures  or  the  men — 
that,  if  followed  and  trusted,  would 
have  caused  the  name  of  Britain  to  be 
blotted  out  from  the  list  of  Free  States. 
We  are  satisfied  to  forget  them  all,  and 
to  look  to  the  great  and  glorious  Event. 
But  the  people  of  Scotland  have  shewn 
what  they  feel  towards  their  King,  for 
his  heroic  policy ;  and  the  King  has 
now  seen  with  his  eyes,  what  he  knew 
in  his  noble  heart,  that,  should  the 
time  ever  come  when  that  heroic  poli- 
cy must  be  again  pursued,  Scotland  will 
again  rise  up  in  all  her  power,  and 
shew  that,  happy  as  she  has  beeu  dur- 
ing these  peaceful  pageants,  War  is 
her  delight  when  liberty  can  be  guard- 
ed only  by  the  sword. 

Since  the  dark  days,  when  those  des- 
perate struggles  were  forced  upon  a 
united  people,  who  felt  within  them- 
selves that  the)'  had  the  powers  fit  to 
bring  them  to  a  glorious  termination, 
our  true  resources,  instead  of  having 
been  drained,  have  been  fed  continual- 
ly at  the  spring.  We  hear  of  exhaus- 
tion, at  the  very  hour  when  the  whole 
nation  is  full  of  animal,  moral,  and  in- 
tellectual life.  We  hear  of  decay,  when 
not  one  twig  is  withered  on  the  old 
stem  of  British  liberty.  If  there  were 
indeed  exhaustion,  we  should  see  the 
dry  places.  If  there  were  decay,  we 
should  remember,  in  sickness  and  fe- 
ver, the  shelter  and  the  shade  once  af- 
forded by  our  old  establishments.  But 
what  is  the  truth  ?  over  all  the  land  are 
arising  schools  of  education,  and  the 
houses  of  religious  worship.  Within 
the  last  twenty  years  the  British  mind, 
always  of  large  dimensions,  has  reach- 
ed even  to  a  gigantic  growth.  We  have 
fed  our  highest  passions  on  danger,  and 
have  drawn  wisdom  from  the  breast  of 
adversity.  There  is  nothing  dwindled, 
attenuated,  or  starved,  in  the  frame  of 
our  minds,  any  more  than  in  that  of 
our  bodies.  We  are  the  same  manly 
race  as  ever,  come  to  the  maturity  of 
our  prime — and  we  can,  in  assured  for- 
titude, smile  even  upon  the  terrific  trir 
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als  through  which  we  have  passed,  and 
which  once  did,  without  reproach, 
make  the  spirits  of  the  very  boldest 
quail.  Our  genius  is  richer,  our  pas- 
sions are  stronger,  in  the  calm  that  has 
succeeded  the  storm — and  our  charac- 
ter is  built  upon  foundations  that  may 
have  seemed  once  to  shake,  but  that 
have  been  proved,  by  the  shocks  of 
dire  experience,  to  have  been  laid  be- 
low the  reach  of  that  superficial  earth- 
quake. 

Above  all  knowledge,  is  that  of  un- 
derstanding ourselves  ;  and  the  people 
who  have  not  only  survived  when  sur- 
rounded by  ruins,  but  who  can  calmly 
say,  that,  under  Providence,  they  owe 


their  preservation  to  their  own  firm- 
ness, may  well  look  forward  to  every 
convulsion  that  may  be  destined  for 
them  to  sustain,  with  unquaking  confi- 
dence and  holy  trust.  If  long  years  of 
peace  are  to  be  ours,  we  possess  the 
virtues  that  will  adorn  and  dignify 
them  ;  if  the  tempest  of  war  is  brew- 
ing to  overcast  our  country,  we  possess 
the  virtues  that  will  enable  us  to  walk 
through  the  gloom,  and  ultimately,  we 
devoutly  hope,  to  re-appear, as  now,  in 
the  attitude  of  liberty,  and  in  the  air  of 
national  happiness.  With  these  hopes, 
and  with  that  trust,  we  now  exclaim, 
God  save  the  King  ! 
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npiIK  pen  of  Lady  Blesinton  is,  like 
hprself,  so  graceful  and  charming 
that  the  oldest  and  sourest  of  critics 
may  feel  an  unwonted  delight  in  turn- 
ing from  harsher  duties  to  pay  his  com- 
pliments to  so  fair  and  so  agreeable  a 
writer.  To  us  it  affords  a  holiday  feel- 
ing to  push  from  us  the  ponderous 
quartos  and  solid  octavos  with  which 
our  table  is  ramparted,  and,  though  as 
it  were  entrenched  in  books,  to  forget 
them  in  this  little  volume,  and  accom- 
pany its  amiable  author  on  her  simple 
Tour.  It  is  obvious  that  more  must 
depend  upon  the  manner  than  the  mat- 
ter in  the  traveller's  details  on  a  route 
so  frequently  described  :  of  this  Lady 
B.  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  aware, 
for  she  says  in  her  prefix  : — 

"  The  ground  has  been  trod  over 
and  written  over  again  and  again  ;  and 
the  names  of  Brussels  and  Paris  are 
now  '  familiar  to  men's  mouths  :'  but 
different  travellers  observe  different  ob- 
jects ;  and  the  reader  will  find  the 
book,  like  the  journey,  is  short,  and 
though  it  may  afford  but  little  amuse- 
ment or  instruction,  it  will,  at  all  events, 
not  occupy  much  of  his  time." 

Without  following  her  ladyship  from 
stage  to  stage,  from  Cassel  to  Tournay, 
or  from  Tournay   to  Brussels,  we  will 


azette.) 

stop*  wherever  we  find  her  remarks 
most  interesting  ;  and  from  these  illus- 
trate her  journal.  Thus,  at  Waterloo, 
we  are  told  the  following  anecdotes, 
which  are  new  to  us — 

"  We  stopped  half  an  hour  at  La 
Hay  Sainte,  and  saw  the  gate  where 
the  French  entered  ;  it  has  been  pierc- 
ed by  shots,  and  opens  into  an  orchard. 
The  farm-house  has  been  repaired,  and 
is  now  in  good  order  ;  it  has  several 
marks  in  the  walls  where  the  shots  en- 
tered, and  we  were  shewn  a  small  dark 
room  underneath  the  stairs,  where  an 
old  woman  remained  during  the  attack ; 
and,  on  being  afterwards  questioned  as 
to  whether  she  felt  much  alarmed,  she 
declared  that,  not  feeling  at  all  inter- 
ested about  any  of  the  parties  engaged, 
it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her 
who  was  successful.  This  was  indeed 
being  a  philosopher." 

"  The  chateau  (of  Hougmont,  or 
Groumont,)   is  a    complete   ruin,  but 

*  From  this  resolution  we  proscribe  the 
town  of  Ath,  of  which  her  Ladyship  hu- 
morously says  :  "  This  is  an  inconsidera- 
ble place,  with  a  wretched  inn,  dirty  be- 
yond all  description,  the  beds  infested  with 
fleas,  and  the  landlord  most  exorbitant 
in  his  charges  ;  this  suggested  the  following 
"  Whoe'er  comes  here  must  hope  for  little  ease, 
By  day  the  lajidlord  bites,  by  night  the  fleas." 
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bears  the  traces  of  having  been  a  good 
house,  and  of  considerable  extent  ;  it 
was  inclosed  in  a  square  with  the  offi- 
ces and  house  forming  three  sides  of  it, 
and  a  gate  at  each  side.  We  were 
shewn  the  chapel,  the  doors  and  floors 
of  which  were  burnt ;  and  this  furnish- 
ed the  superstitious  natives  with  a  mira- 
cle which  they  record  with  seeming 
delight.  A  large  crucifix  was  placed 
over  the  door,  the  feet  resting  on  the 
door-frame  ;  when  the  flames  reached 
the  feet  they  immediately  expired, 
though  all  the  wood-work  around  was 
consumed." 

The  observations  on  such  scenes  dis- 
play great  ingenuousness, and  a  delight- 
ful mind,  to  which  nothing,  not  even 
Brussels,  can  be  common-place.  For 
example,  at  Brussels — 

"Friday,  Sept.  21. — Took  a  tour 
of  the  churches,  several   of  which  are 
fine  Gothic  buddings,  and  richly  deco- 
rated with  pictures,  carvings,  and  sta- 
tues.    It  is  painful  to  see  these  fine  old 
buildings  disfigured  by  gaudily  dressed 
images   of  saints,  and  angels.       The 
dresses  are,  I  understand,  presented  by 
devotees,  and  their  zeal  is  estimated  ac- 
cording to  the  richness  of  the   habili- 
ments which  they  present.     I  think,  in 
walking  round  one  of  these  cathedrals, 
and  examining  the  dresses  of  the  vir- 
gins and  saints,  a    person  might   form 
some  opinion   of  the  characters  of  the 
donors,according  to  the  dresses  present- 
ed ;  for  instance,  some  of  the   virgins 
are  adorned  in  so  coquettish  a  style,  as 
evidently  bespeaks  the  dress  to   have 
been  presented  by  an  experienced  co- 
quette ;  others  are  arrayed   in   sombre 
garments,  that  indicate  the  giver  to 
have  been  an  old  woman  disgusted  with 
the  vanity  of  the  world.     I  might  enu- 
merate many  more,  such   as  the  gay 
tinseled   drapery   presented    by   some 
flighty,  flashy   young  dame:  and   the 
simple  white  dress,  adorned  only  with 
flowers,  which  imagination  pictured  to 
be  the  gift  of  some  pure    unsophistica- 
ted maiden,  who  would  have   liked  to 
array  herself  in  a  similar  habit.'* 


In  Paris  the  contemplation  of  the 
cemetery  of  Pere  La  Chaise  leads  to 
thoughts  equally  just — 


"  The    French    only    coutd    have 
thought  of  decorating  tin  last  sad  earth- 
ly home,  as  this  is  adorned  ;    nothing 
can  be  more  incongruous  ;  every  sort, 
size,  and  shape  of  monument,  from  the 
pyramid  of  Egypt  in   miniature  to   the 
ornamented    Gothic   chapel,     all     are 
jumbled  together  in  the  strangest  con- 
fusion.    Here  we  have  a  sarcophagus 
supported    by  sphinxes,  while   next  to 
it  a  Greek  cross  of  delicate   proportion 
rears  its  modest  front.     Several  of  the 
monuments  have    recesses    in    them, 
which  are  filled  with  baskets  of  artifi- 
cial flowers  covered  over  with  glass, 
and  almost  all  are  adorned  by  garlands 
of  flowers,  moss,  or  beads,  while  many 
have  beds  of  flowers,   rose-trees,  and 
flowering  shrubs  planted    round  them. 
The  place  is  thickly  planted   with  cy- 
press,  poplars,  and  other  trees,  and 
several  walks  are  formed  in   it.     The 
mixture  of  frivolity  and  sentiment  visi- 
ble in  this  asylum  of  the  dead  must  im- 
press itself  strongly  on  the  mind  of  an 
English  person,  and  is  no  bad  epitome 
of  the  French  character. 

"  Here  the  ruling  passion  is  striking- 
ly evident ;  and  I  confess  I  have  so 
much  of  the  natural  John  Bull  feeling, 
about  me,  that  I  would  prefer  having 
my  grave  in  the  most  secluded  sombre 
spot  that  could  be  found,  to  leaving  my 
bones  in  the  fashionable,  sentimental 
Pere  La  Chaise.  The  beautiful  mon- 
ument of  the  unfortunate  lovers  Heloise 
and  Abelard  is  removed  to  this  ceme- 
tery, and  wretchedly  placed  in  a  cor- 
ner, near  the  wall  that  incloses  the 
ground.  Surely,  if '  in  the  ashes  glow- 
ed their  wonted  fires,'  they  would  dou- 
bly glow  at  the  situation  and  society  in 
which  they  are  now  placed. 

"  It  is  the  custom  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  for  the  ground,  which  is  generally 
bought  at  so  many  years'  purchase. 
The  general  period  is  fifty  years,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  it  is  bro- 
ken up,  and  dispose:!  of  again.  The 
tomb  stones  generally  bear  inscriptions 
specifying  thp  length  of  time  for  which 
they  are  to  stand.  Reading  these  in- 
scriptions suggested  the  following  lines  : 

Reader,  litis  grave  for  fifty  years  is  mine, 
But  when  my  terra  is  up,  it  may  be  thine. 


Thus  the  epitaph  answers  the  double 
purpose  of  honouring  the  dead,  and   of 
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offering  the  tenement  to  a  future  cus- 
tomer." 

The  only  effusions  of  Lady  B's  sen- 
timents with  which  we  cannot  accord, 
are  those  of  extreme  sympathy  for  the 
late  Ruler  of  France.  On  this  point 
her  usual  sound  judgment  appears  to 
forsake  her,  and  she  surrenders  her 
head  too  entirely  to  her  heart.  How 
much  more  correct  are  the  following 
thoughts,  suggested  by  a  show  of  mum- 
mies brought  from  Egypt  by  M.  Du- 
rant.  We  transcribe  the  account  en- 
tire, as  well  for  these  as  for  its  own  cu- 
riosity— 

"  Monsieur  Thedenet  Durant  is  the 
son  of  the  French  consul  at  Alexandria, 
and  has  but  lately  returned  from  Egypt 
with  this  collection,  which  is  offered 
for  sale  to  the  French  government.  It 
consists  of  several  mummies  in  perfect 
preservation,  inclosed  in  different  cases, 
finely  painted.  The  number  of  cases 
is  according  to  the  rank  of  the  deceas- 
ed, and  some  have  had  five,  all  painted 
with  the  most  vivid  colours,  and  highly 
varnished.  The  outward  case  is  shap- 
ed like  a  very  large  coffin,  the  interior 
and  exterior  are  painted  in  hierogly- 
phics and  ciphers.  A  large  lid  fits  on 
this  case,  on  which  is  painted  a  human 
figure,  similar  to  those  generally  paint- 
ed on  mummies,  surrounded  by  hiero- 
glyphics and  ciphers.  The  mummies 
are  wrapped  in  cerecloth,  bound  round 
with  hempen  cords. 

u  Monsieur  Durant  showed  us  six 
heads  belonging  to  mummies  that  he 
had  opened,  which  are  in  a  most  won- 
derful state  of  preservation.  They 
were  black  and  quite  dry  like  parch- 
ment, and  had  a  considerable  portion 
of  hair,  which  did  not  appear  at  all  dis- 
coloured. That  of  one  was  of  a  bright 
brown,  glossy,  and  intermixed  with  a 
few  grey  hairs ;  the  eye-brows  and 
lashes  were  quite  perfect,  as  were  the 
nose,  eye-lids,  and  lips  ;  the  teeth  and 
tongue  of  one  of  the  mummies  were  un- 
decayed.  The  countenance  of  each 
appeared  as  different  as  when  alive, 
and  nil  the  peculiarities  preserved. 
One  of  the  heads  bore  a  strong  likeness 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the 
Baron  Denon  remarked  that  another 
of  thi-m  resembled  Volney.  A  part  of 
the  spine  Was  attached   to  the   heads. 


How  wonderful  is  it  to  witness  these 
remains  of  mortality  in  such  a  state  of 
preservation,  after  they  have  been  in- 
humed above  2000  years  !  How  great 
must  have  been  the  pains  bestowed  in 
embalming,  and  to  what  an  astonish- 
ing degree  of  perfection  must  the  Egyp- 
tians have  brought  it !  They  seem  to 
have  waged  war  with  that  ruthless  de- 
stroyer Time,  and  in  all  their  works 
have  aimed  at  baffling  his  power. — 
Their  pyramids,  their  colossal  statues, 
their  art  of  embalming,  all  tended  to 
this  point ;  and  certainly  they  have 
outlived  the  works  of  all  other  nations. 
If  the  friends  who  were  so  anxious  to 
preserve  the  mummies  which  1  this  day 
saw,  could  have  foreseen  that  the  pains 
they  were  bestowing  to  give  durability 
to  mouldering  clay  would  be  the  very 
means  of  tempting  the  curious  to  plun- 
der the  tombs,  and  to  remove  the  dead 
from  their  last  sanctuary  into  foreign 
lands,  to  be  exposed  alike  to  careless 
beholders  and  curious  speculators,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  would 
not  have  preferred  leaving  the  frail 
clay  of  their  friends  to  mingle  with  its 
kindred  dust  in  their  native  country. 

"  On  looking  at  those  dead  of  a  dis- 
tant era,  I  was  carried  back  to  the 
days  when  they  were  first  consigned  to 
the  tomb.  I  looked  at  each  poor  face, 
and  thought  of  the  hearts  that  ached 
on  taking  leave  of  it  for  the  last  time. 
I  thought  how  many  times  the  linea- 
ments of  each  countenance  had  been 
recalled  to  the  memory  of  some  sur- 
viving friend  ;  while  now  those  faces 
are  viewed  with  careless  indifference, 
or  as  mere  objects  of  curiosity.  Oh  ! 
who  would  wish  to  give  durability  to 
the  loved  dead  on  such  conditions ! 
Sooner  than  have  my  poor  remains  ex- 
posed to  strangers,  I  would  have  them 
consigned  to  the  most  humble  grave, 
with  quicklime  to  accelerate  their  de- 
composition. We  were  shown  a  che- 
mise belonging  to  a  mummy,  made  of 
a  transparent  sort  of  saffron-coloured 
calico  ;  it  was  in  good  repair,  and  the 
seams  were  sewed  in  the  same  manner 
as  at  the  present  day. 

u  The  large  cases  of  the  mummies 
were  filled  with  very  small  vases,  lamps, 
clay  figures,  finely  coloured,  and  cov- 
ered with  hieroglyphics  and   rings  of 
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different  kinds.  These,  I  suppose, 
were  votive  offerings  from  the  friends 
of  the  dead,  and  were  ranged  along  each 
side  of  the  mummy  in  regular  rows. 
Monsieur  Durant  presented  me  with  a 
very  curious  little  ring,  made  of  clay, 
and  of  a  bright  Turquoise  colour,  that 
exactly  fits  me  ;  so  that  I  now  wear  a 
ring  that  has  been  above  2000  years 
buried,  and  that  probably  once  adorn- 
ed the  finger  of  some  Egyptian  lady. 

"Monsieur  Durant's  collection  is 
very  fine,  and  far  surpasses  any  that  I 
have  seen  in  England  ;  but  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  hear  him  say  that  a  much 
finer  collection  is  now  ready  to  be  ship- 
ped from  Alexandria  for  England  by 
the  British  Consul,  and  designed  for 
the  British  Museum." 

At  Compeigne,  the  magnificence  of 
the  palace  enchanted  and  surprised 
Lady  B. — and  it  must  be  owned  that 
sumptuousness  and  luxury  were  never 
carried  beyond  the  pitch  which  they 
reached  in  some  of  Buonaparte's  resi- 
dences. To  recapitulate  the  articles  in 
which  this  style  of  ornament  was  dis- 
played, could  give  but  a  faint  idea  of 
its  splendour ;  and  we  rather  for  the 
sake  of  our  female  friends,  copy  our 
author's  notice  of  the  art  of  Brussels 
Lace  making — 

"  We  went  to  the  lace  manufactory, 
and  saw  some  beautiful  specimens. — 
The  progress  of  making  it  is  curious, 
and  it  requires  seven  years  to  perfect 
the  lace-makers  in  their  profession.  A 
lace  of  a  good  width  is  joined  in  seven 
or  eight  places,  as  the  net  or  ground  is 
made  in  narrow  strips,  which  are  join- 
ed together  according  to  the  width  the 
lace  is  required  to  be.  The  border  or 
sprigs  are  then  sewed  on,  and  the  work 
is  divided  as  follows  : — One  woman 
makes  the  ground,  another  joins  it,  a 
third  makes  the  sprigs,  and  a  fourth 
sews  them  on  the  ground-work. 

"  The  pattern  of  the  lace  is  neatly 
chalked  on  a  blue  paper,  on  which  the 
ground-work  is  pinned,  and  the  sprigs 
and  border  sewed  on  over  the  proper 
pattern,  in  the  same  manner  muslin  is 
embroidered  in  England." 

Her  Ladyship's  taste  for  the  Fine 
Arts  is  distinctly  shown  in  her  descrip- 
tion of  a  statue  recently  brought  to  the 
Louvre — it  is  called  the  Venus  of  Mi- 


los, which  graceful  statue  is  nearly 
eight  feet  high,  and  was  lately  brought 
from  the  island  of  Milos,  where  it  was 
discovered  but  a  short  time  ago. 

"  A  young  man  who  had  been  sent 
by  the  French  Literary  Institution  to 
travel,  passing  through  the  Island  of 
Milos,  saw  some  peasants  excavating, 
and,  on  inquiring,  was  informed  that 
they  expected  to  find  some  piece  of 
sculpture.  He  told  them  he  should 
return  to  the  same  place  that  evening, 
and  that  if  they  found  any  thing  worth 
purchasing  he  would  be  the  buyer.  On 
returning,  he  found  that  they  had  just 
dug  up  this  lovely  statue,  which  he 
bought  and  sent  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople;  by  him  it 
was  presented  to  the  king,  who  has 
sent  it  to  the  Louvre,  where  it  forms  at 
present  the  chief  attraction. 

"  This  statue  stands  with  the  left 
foot  advanced  forward,  and  the  right 
hip  projecting.  The  left  foot  only  is 
shewn  which  is  very  finely  modelled/ 
The  neck  is  of  exquisite  beauty  ;  and 
the  chest,  although  it  shews  a  little  too 
much  of  the  anatomy  of  the  form,  is 
well  modelled.  The  bosom  is  small, 
but  well  shaped ;  the  right  breast  is 
compressed  by  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm,  which  rather  impairs  its  beauty. 
Both  arms  are  broken  off  from  the  thick 
part  of  the  upper  arm  ;  but  from  the 
position  of  the  parts  that  remain,  I 
should  conclude  that  they  were  origi- 
nally in  an  extended  posture,  as  there 
is  no  trace  of  their  ever  having  touched 
any  part  of  the  figure.  The  waist  is 
rather  clumsy,  and  the  stomach  large. 
The  lower  part  is  covered  with  drape- 
ry, finely  executed.  The  hips  are  full 
and  gracefully  turned.  The  face  is 
dignified,  and  full  of  calm  abstracted 
loveliness.  The  hair  is  dressed  a  la 
Grecque,  with  a  part  turning  in  to  the 
back  of  the  neck.  Part  of  the  nose  is 
modern,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  features 
are  perfect.  The  appearance  of  the 
statue  is  highly  interesting,  and  cannot 
fail  to  strike  all  beholders  with  admira- 
tion." 

Her  Ladyship  also  speaks  in  terms 
of  amateur  warmth  of  other  specimens 
of  art,  and  at  Baron  Denon's  says,  "I 
must  not  omit  the  exquisite  cast  of  the 
elegant  little  hand  of  Pauline,  the  sister 
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of  Napoleon,  which  in  shape  and  size  years  to  come.  Were  I  a  man  I  should 
surpasses  everything  I  ever  saw  or  think  it  necessary  to  beware  the  ides  of 
imagined."  Mars" 

Upon  this  subject  the  judgment  The  Rob  Roy  steam-packet  restored 
oujjht  to  be  decisive ;  for  we,  great  ad-  Lady  B.  to  that  native  land  which  she 
nnrers  of  beautiful  hands  in  sculpture,  is  so"  well  formed  to  adorn.  The  voy- 
and  still  greater  lovers  of  them  in  na-  age  across  was  tempestuous,  but  she 
hire,  have  seen  few  which  could  com-  braved  the  deck,  and  to  this  resolution 
pare  with  those  of  Pauline's  eulogist,     we  are  indebted  for  the  following  touch- 

Her  Ladyship  is  equally  liberal  in  her    in"-  lines 

praise  of  Mademoiselle  Wars  the  ac- 
tress, but  we  are  a  little  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand her  concluding  period — 

"  She  is  no  less  charming  in  playing 
sentimental  comedy  ;  her  smile  is  in- 
describable, full  of  meaning  and  arch- 
ness ;  her  eyes  are  very  fine  and  ex- 
pressive, and  her  voice  is  music  itself. 
She  is  altogether  the  most  fascinating 
actress  I  ever  beheld,  and  looks  much 
younger  and  handsomer  than  when  I 
saw  her  six  ytars  ago,  though  she  was 
then  reported  to  be  forty -five  years 
old  ;  she  is  a  second  Ninon  De  L'En- 
clos,  and,  I  trust,  like  her,  will  retain 
her  powers   of  fascination    for  thirty 


Is  there,  O  Lord,  in  this  dread  hour, 
One  stubborn  heart  that  doubts  thy  power; 
When  nought  but  clouds  and  waves  appear, 
And  howling;  tempests  fright  the  ear  ? 
Death  seems  on  yon  huge  wave  to  ride, 
And  threafning  mounts  the  vessel's  side  ; 
While  yawns  beneath  the  green  abyss, 
And  round  the  foaming  surges  hiss. 
But  thou,  O  Lord,  art  ever  nigb, 
Thy  mandate  can  bid  dangers  fly  ; 
This  soothing  hope  my  spirit  cheers. 
And  quick  dispels  my  rising  fears." 

We  shall  only  add  that  this  Tour  is 
just  such  a  book  as  a  lady  ought  to 
write,  and  an  honour  to  its  accomplish- 
ed author. 


FERDINAND    MF.NDEZ    PINTO. 

Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  was  but  a  type  of  thee,  thou  liar  of  the  first 
magnitude. Love/or  Love. 


OST  of  our  book  collectors  are 

familiar  with The  Vo'iyage 

in  I  Travaile  of  Sir  John  Maundevile, 
Knight,  which  ireateth  of  the  way  to 
Hierusakin,  and  mania  i/les  of  hide  ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  this  bold 
seeker,  and  fearless  assertor,  of  incredi- 
ble adventures,  left  England  in  1322  ; 
visited  Tartary  about  half  a  century 
after  Marco  Polo  ;  religiously  declined 
marrying  the  Soldan  of  Egypt's  daugh- 
ter, because  he  would  not  renounce 
Christianity  ;  and  after  wandering  for 
thirty-four  years  through  the  realms  of 
Inde,  and  being  long  reputed  dead,  re- 
turned to  publish  his  Adventures,  scru- 
pulously qualifying  his  most  astound- 
ing relations  with  some  such  words  as 
these  : — the:  seyne,  or  men  seyne,  but 
I  have  not  sene  it.  The  original  Eng- 
lish MS.  is  in  the  Cotton  Library,  but 
the  reader,  on  referring  to  the  T atler, 
No.  254,  will  be  amused  with  Addi- 
son's pretended  discovery  of  these  writ- 
ings, and  the  pleasant  fiction  of  "  the 


freezing  and  thawing  of  several  short 
speeches,  which  Sir  John  made  in  the 
territories  of  Nova  Zembla." 

Although  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
Mendez  Pinto,  the  Mandeville  of  Por- 
tugal, has  passed  into  a  bye-word  in 
England,  being  commonly  used  as  a 
paraphrase  for  mendacity,  little  or 
nothing  is  known  of  his  history  or  tra- 
vels ;  and  as  his  strange  work  is  not 
now  of  common  occurrence,  I  propose 
to  translate,  for  the  benefit  of  your 
readers,  such  occasional  passages  as 
most  amusingly  illustrate  his  circum- 
stantial exaggerations,  all  of  which  he 
narrates  as  an  eye-witness ;  and  thus 
at  the  same  time  exemplify  the  creduli- 
ty of  an  age  which  was  content  to  re- 
ceive such  marvels  as  authentic  records. 
His  first  chapter  is  a  short  biographical 
sketch  of  his  life,  before  embarking  for 
India,  probably  the  most  veracious  por- 
tion of  the  whole  narrative,  and  I  shall 
therefore  give  it  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  his  own  words,  using  only  the  privi- 
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lege  of  abridgment. — "  Whenever  I  re- 
flect on  my  continual  struggles,troubles, 
and  anxiety,  since  my  very  infancy,  I 
feel  great  reason  to  reproach  Fortune, 
as  if  her  glory  were  only  founded  upon 
her  cruelty  :  but  when  1  call  to  mind 
my  manifold  perils  and  trials  in  the  In- 
dies— that  it  has  pleased  God  to  re- 
lieve me  from  the  persecution  of  the 
blind  Fury — to  preserve  my  life,  and 
place  me  safe  in  port,  where  I  may 
leave  to  my  children,  for  memorial  and 
inheritance,  this  rude  and  imperfect 
work,  I  feel  how  grateful  I  ought  to  be 
to  the  Giver  of  all  mercies.  I  write 
for  my  children,  that  they  may  know 
the  wonderful  hazards  I  encountered 
in  twenty-one  years,  having  been  thir- 
teen times  captive,  and  seventeen  times 
sold  to  the  Indians  and  savages  of 
Ethiopia,  Arabia  Felix,  China,  Tarta- 
ry,  Madagascar,  Sumatra,  and  many 
other  kingdoms  and  states  of  that  orien- 
tal Archipelago,  at  the  extremity  of 
Asia,  which  the  Chinese,  Siamese, 
Gueos,  and  Luquinese  justly  term  the 
eye-lids  of  the  world,  and  of  which  I 
shall  hereafter  more  fully  treat ;  where- 
by they  may  learn  what  is  to  be  effect- 
ed by  courage,  fortitude,  and  persever- 
ance, in  every  pinch  and  extremity  of 
Fate.  Thanking  God,  therefore,  for 
his  singular  favours,  and  owning  all 
my  sufferings  to  be  the  consequences  of 
my  sins,  I  take  for  the  beginning  of  my 
work  the  time  that  1  passed  in  Portu- 
gal, where  I  lived  till  I  was  ten  or 
twelve  years  old,  in  the  misery  and 
poverty  of  my  father's  house,  in  the 
town  of  Monte  Mor  Uelho ;  when  an 
uncle,  desirous  of  promoting  my  for- 
tune, and  withdrawing  me  from  the 
blind  indulgence  of  my  mother,  carried 
me  to  Lisbon,  and  placed  me  in  the 
service  of  an  illustrious  and  wealthy 
lady.  This  happened  on  St.  Lucy's 
day,  the  13th  of  December,  1521,  the 
same  on  which  they  celebrated  the  fu- 
neral ceremony  of  our  late  king,  Don 
Emanuel,  of  happy  memory,  which  is 
the  very  earliest  thing  I  can  recollect. 
After  having  been  one  year  and  a  half 
in  the  service  of  this  lady,  an  affair  oc- 
curred which  placed  my  life  in  instant 
jeopardy  ;  so  that  to  escape  from  death 
I  left  her  house  in  all  haste,   being  so 
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bewildered,  and  overcome  with  terror, 
that  I  knew  not  whither  I  fled,  until  I 
arrived  at  the  Port  de  Pedra,  and  be- 
held a  galley  loading  with  horses  for 
Setuval,  where  the  king,  Don  John  the 
Third,  whom  God  absolve,  then  held 
his  court,  on  account  of  the  great  plague 
with  which  many  parts  of  the  kingdom 
were  infested.  Embarking  in  this  gal- 
ley, I  sailed  the  next  day  ;  but,  alas  .' 
no  sooner  were  we  fairly  out  at  sea  than 
we  were  attacked  by  a  French  corsair, 
who,  unexpectedly  boarding  us  with 
fifteen  or  twenty  men,  carried  our  ves- 
sel. After  having  stripped  and  pillag- 
ed us,  they  took  out  our  cargo,  with 
6000  ducats,  and  then  scuttled  and 
sunk  the  galley,  so  that  out  of  our  crew 
of  seventeen  not  one  escaped  slavery. 
As  they  were  freighted  with  arms  for 
the  Mahometans,  they  bound  us  hand 
and  foot,  intending  to  sell  us  for  slaves 
in  Barbary  ;  but  at  the  end  of  thirteen 
days  it  pleased  Fortune  that,  about 
sunset,  they  discovered  a  ship,  to  which 
they  gave  "chase  all  night,  following  in 
their  track,  like  old  corsairs  accustom- 
ed to  such  brigandage,  and  running 
alongside  towards  day-break,  they  fired 
three  guns  and  boarded  her,  killing  six 
Portuguese  and  ten  or  twelve  slaves. 

"  It"  proved  to  be  a  large  and  goodly 
vessel  belonging  to  a  Portuguese  mer- 
chant, called  Sylvestre  Godinho,  com- 
ing from  St.  Thomas's,  with  a  great 
quantity  of  sugar  and  slaves,  worth 
40,000  ducats;  so  that  having  now 
such  a  rich  booty,  the  corsairs  aban- 
doned their  plan  of  going  to  Barba- 
ry, and  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  France, 
taking  with  them  as  slaves  such  of  our 
crew  as  were  capable  of  assisting  them 
in  their  navigation.  As  for  me,  and 
the  others  who  remained,  they  landed 
us  by  night  at  a  place  called  Melides, 
where  we  remained  all  miserably  na- 
ked, and  covered  with  wounds  from 
the  blows  and  lashes  we  had  received. 
In  this  pitiable  state  we  arrived  next 
morning  at  St.  James  de  Cacen,  and 
here  our  sufferings  were  relieved,  prin- 
cipally by  a  lady  named  Donna  Bea- 
trix, daughter  of  Count  Villanova ; 
when,  after  being  cured  of  our  wounds, 
we  all  betook  ourselves  whithersoever 
we  thought  we  might  best  mend  our 
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fortunes.  For  ray  part,  poor  as  I 
was,  I  wandered  with  six  or  seven 
companions  in  misery  to  Setuval, 
where  good  fortune  instantly  placed 
me  in  the  service  of  Francisco  de  Fa- 


neck  and  heels,  and  having  attached  a 
large  stone  to  his  neck,  cast  him  into 
the  sea,  where  the  wretch  now  shares 
the  torments  of  his  Mahomet,  and  keeps 
him  company  in  the  other  world  for 


ria,  a  gentleman  in  the  household  of  having  been  his  disciple  in  this." 
the  grand  commander  of  St.  James,  Giving  this  extract  as  a  short  speci- 
who,  in  reward  of  four  years'  service,  men  of  the  more  authentic,  or,  at  least, 
gave  me  to  the  aforesaid  commander,  the  more  credible  portion  of  his  narra- 
to  act  as  chamberlain,  which  I  did  for  tive,  I  shall  cite  a  few  equally  brief  pas- 
eighteen  months.  But  as  the  wages 
then  paid  were  insufficient  for  my  sup- 
port, necessity  compelled  me  to  quit 
him,  though  I  availed  myself  of  his  in- 
fluence to  obtain  permission  for  em 


sages,  illustrative  of  those  marvellous 
statements,  and  stupendous  assertions, 
which  have  occasioned  the  name  of 
Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  to  be  gene- 
rally mentioned  with  the  complimenta- 


barking  to  the  Indies,  being   resolved  ry  cognomen  of  "  the  Liar." 

to  try  my  fortune  in  the  East,  and  sub-  It  will  hardly  be  expected  that  any 

mit  to  whatever  good   or  ill  fate  might  summary  or  analysis  of  his  book  should 

be  reserved  for  me  in  those  unknown  be  attempted,  when  the  reader  is  in- 

and  remote  countries."  formed,  that  it  consists  of  229   closely 

On  the   11th  of  March,   1537,  our  printed  chapters,  into   which  we  shall 

traveller  set  sail  with   a  fleet  of  five  therefore   only  dip  hap-hazard,  as  if 

ships,  and  arrived   safely  at   Mozam-  consulting  the  Virgilian  lots,  and  leave 

bique,  whence  they  were  ordered  by  the  result  to  declare  its  own  auguries, 

the  governor  to  proceed  to  Diu,  as  he  And  here  it  is  at  least  consolatory,  that 

was  in  daily  expectation  of  the  armies  we  are  never  deluded  by  hearsay,   nor 


of  the  Grand  Turk,  to  avenge  the  loss 
of  Sultan  Bandar,  King  of  Cambay, 
whom  the  said  governor  had  put  to 
death  the  year  before. — On  their  pas 


fobbed  off,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Johu 
Maundevile,  with — "  thei  seyne — or 
men  seyne,  but  I  have  not  sene  it ;"  for 
honest  Pinto  is  very  properly  scrupu- 


sage  from  Diu  to  the  Straits  of  Mecca,  lous  upon  these  points,  and  scorns  to 
they  were  audaciously  attacked  by  a 
pirate  of  inferior  force,  upon  whom, 
however,  they  retaliated  with  such  de- 
structive effect,  that  all  the  crew,  con- 
sisting of  eighty,  were  killed  or  drown- 
ed, with  the  exception  of  five,  whom 
prisoners 


be  satisfied  with  any  thing  less  than 
ocular  demonstration.  It  is  true,  that 
both  himself  and  the  captain  of  the  ves- 
sel, Antonio  de  Faria,  did  occasionally 
entertain  very  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
marvellous  averments  of  their  Chinese 


they  made   prisoners.     One   of  these  pilot,  Similau,  who  disdained  any  other 

was  the  captain,  who,  upon  being  put  reply  to  their  injurious  suspicions  than 

to  the  torture,  confessed  that  he  was  a  forthwith  to  carry  his  vessel  into  the 

renegado  Christian,  having  been   born  very  thick  and  centre  of  the  wonders 

at  Cedenha,  but  that  becoming  ena-  he  had  described,  and  submit  them  to 

moured  of  a  beautiful  Greek  Mahome-  the  evidence  of  their  seven  senses. — 

tan,  he  had  renounced  Christianity  and  Opening  the  ponderous  tome  at  a  ven- 

married   her.      Earnest  and   friendly  ture,  we  seem  to  be  poaching  upon  the 

proposals  were  made  to  him  to  aban-  manor  of  Bishop  Pontoppidan,  expect- 


don  his  errors,  and  resume  the  Catho- 
lic faith  ;  all  of  which  he  resisted  with 
the  most  unshaken  obstinacy  and  reso- 
lution. "  Whereupon,"  says  our  tra 
veller,  "  the  captain  infallibly  conclud 


ing  with  every  line  to  catch  a  kraken, 
such  is  the  abundance  of  large  fishes 
and  other  sea-game  with  which  we  are 
instantly  environed.  Even  our  travel- 
ler, accustomed  as  he  was  to  portentous 


ing  that  this  abandoned  miscreant  was  spectacles,  acknowledges  that  he  was 
not  to  be  won  from  his  blindness  and  somewhat  startled  at  the  sight. — "  We 
heresy,  in  not  believing  the  thrice  holy  arrived  at  length  at  a  port  called  Buxi- 
Catholic  faith,  became  suddenly  inspir-  phalem,in  the  49th  degree  north,  where 
ed  with  such  a  lively  zeal  and  vehe-  we  saw  an  infinity  of  fishes  and  ser- 
vient love  of  God,  that  he  tied  him  pents,  of  such  strange  forms,  that  I  can 
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hardly  describe  them  without  terror. 
In  this  place  we  beheld  some  in  the 
form  of  ray  fish, which  we  called  Peixes 
Mantas,  above  four  fathoms  in  circum- 
ference, with  a  muzzle  like  an  ox  ; 
others  like  enormous  lizards,  spotted 
black  and  green,  having  three  rows  of 
bristles  on  the  back,  extremely  sharp, 
and  as  thick  as  an  arrow,  with  others 
all  over  the  body,  though  not  so  thick. 
These  fish  occasionally  bristle  up  like 
porcupines,  which  renders  them  very 
dreadful  to  behold.  They  have  a  very 
black  and  pointed  snout,  with  sharp 
teeth,  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  issuing 
from  the  jaws,  like  the  tusks  of  a  wild 
boar,  which  the  Chinese  call  Puchissu- 
choens.  Here  also  we  saw  another 
sort,  having  the  whole  body  extremely 
black,  like  the  fish  we  call  the  Miller's 
Thumb,  but  so  prodigiously  large,  that 
the  head  alone  is  six  paces  across,  and 
when  they  extend  their  fins  in  the  wa- 
ter they  appear  a  fathom  broad.  I  shall 
pass  over  in  silence  the  innumerable 
other  species  we  saw,  as  being  foreign 
to  my  subject — suffice  it  say,  that  dur- 
ing the  two  nights  we  passed  in  this 
spot  we  never  thought  ourselves  in  safe- 
ty, on  account  of  the  lizards,  whales, 
fish,  and  serpents  by  which  we  were 
surrounded ;  especially  as  we  heard 
such  a  constant  hissing,  flapping,  and 
neighing  of  seahorses,  which  abound 
in  these  parts,  that  words  cannot  de- 
scribe the  uproar." — Chap.  71. 

In  the  very  next  chapter  we  encoun- 
ter a  race  of  giants,  whom  subsequent 
travellers  thought  proper  to  transplant 
to  Patagonia,  whence,  however,  they 
have  been  ejected  by  more  accurate 
navigators  ;  and  these  lofty  specimens 
of  humanity  threaten  to  become  ex- 
tinct, unless  revived  by  some  voyager 
not  less  splendide  mendax  than  the 
subject  of  our  article. — In  the  absence 
of  the  American  sea-serpent,  and  the 
mermaid  discovered  in  the  Hebrides,  of 
which  a  circumstantial  account  gene- 
rally runs  through  the  papers  every  two 
or  three  years,  we  may  put  forward  the 
following  narrative,  which  it  is  not  im- 
probable suggested  to  Swift  the  first 
idea  of  the  Brobdingnaggians. 

"  Continuing  our  voyage,  both  by 
rowing  and  sailing,  and  turning  our 
prow  according  to  the  serpentine  course 


of  the  river,  we  arrived  next  morning 
before  a  very  high  mountain  called  Bo- 
tinafau,  whenee  ran  many  rivers  of 
fresh  water.  In  this  mountain  there 
was  a  quantity  of  tigers,  rhinoceroses, 
lions,  ounces,  and  other  wild  beasts, 
which,  leaping  and  crying,  by  reason 
of  their  natural  ferocity,  made  a  cruel 
war  upon  the  weaker  animals,  such  as 
stags,  wild-boars,  monkeys,  baboons, 
apes,  wolves,  and  foxes,  which  we  con- 
templated for  a  long  time  with  wonder- 
ful pleasure,  occasionally  shouting  all 
at  once  to  frighten  them,  whereat  they 
were  little  alarmed,  not  being  accus- 
tomed to  the  pursuit  of  hunters.  On 
leaving  this  mountain  we  encountered 
another,  not  less  wild  and  savage,  call- 
ed Gangitanou,  beyond  which  all  the 
country  is  very  rugged,  and  almost  in- 
accessible. Similau  informed  us,  that 
certain  men,  Gigauhos,  dwelt  at  the 
foot  of  this  place,  who  were  of  enor- 
mous size,  living  like  brutes  upon  the 
spoils  of  the  chase,  or  upon  the  rice 
which  the  Chinese  merchants  brought 
them  from  Catan,  and  bartered  with 
them  for  furs.  He  assured  us  that 
more  than  200,000  skins  were  annual- 
ly exported,  which  the  Chinese  con- 
sumed for  the  lining  of  winter  robes, 
carpeting,  and  counterpanes.  Antonio 
de  Faria,  much  astonished  at  this,  but 
still  more  at  the  stature  of  these  Gigau- 
hos, begged  the  pilot  to  procure  him 
the  sight  of  one,  assuring  him,  that  it 
would  be  more  gratifying  to  him  than 
to  possess  all  the  treasures  of  China  ; 
to  which  Similau  replied, — '  Signor 
Captain,  as  1  see  that  this  is  essential, 
both  to  preserve  my  credit  with  you, 
and  to  impose  silence  upon  those  who 
murmur  and  make  mockery  of  me 
when  I  relate  things  which  they  consi- 
der so  many  fables  ;  in  order  that  by 
one  truth  they  may  judge  of  another,  I 
swear  to  you,  that  before  sunset  you 
shall  see  a  couple  of  these  people,  and 
speak  to  them,  on  condition  that  you 
do  not  go  ashore  as  you  have  hitherto 
done,  for  fear  any  misfortune  should 
happen  ;  for  I  assure  you  that  these 
Gigauhos  are  naturally  so  brutal  and 
fierce,  that  they  live  upon  flesh  and 
blood  like  the  beasts  of  the  forest.' 
Among  the  thick  trees  and  wild  moun- 
tains that  inclosed  us  as  we  advanced,. 
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there  was  such  an  infinite  number  of 
apes,  monkeys,  foxes,  wolves,  stags, 
wild  boars,  and  similar  animals,  that 
they  encumbered  and  impeded  one 
another,  making  such  a  loud  noise  that 
we  could  not  hear  ourselves  speak, 
which  amused  us  for  some  time  ;  until, 
upon  turning  a  point  of  land,  we  saw  a 
young  boy,  without  any  beard,  driving 
before  him  six  or  seven  cows  which 
had  been  pasturing  thereabout. 

"  Similau  having  made  signs  to  him  he 
immediately  stopped,  and  when  we  had 
gained  the  bank  where  he  was,  Simi- 
lau showed  him  a  piece  of  green  taffeta, 
whereof  these  savages  are  immoderately 
fond.  Upon  asking  him  by  si<rns 
whether  he  would  buy  it,  he  replied  with 
a  voice  very  much  broken,  Quiteu — 
parau—fait,  fau — words  which  we 
could  not  understand.  Antonio  de 
Faria  then  commanded  that  three  or 
four  yards  of  this  taffeta  should  be  given 
to  him,  as  well  as  six  pieces  of  china, 
which  the  savage  having  taken  one  af- 
ter another,  he  appeared  transported 
with  joy,  and  cried  out — Pur  pacam 
pocluj  pilaca  hunangue  doreu,  which 
we  could  no  more  comprehend  than  the 
preceding.  Leaving  his  cows  by  the 
river,  he  then  ran  off  into  the  woods, 
being  clothed  in  the  skin  of  a  tiger,  his 
feet  and  arms  naked,  his  head  uncover- 
ed, and  having  no  other  weapon  than 
a  stick  burnt  at  the  end.  As  to  his 
height,  by  what  we  could  guess,  it  was 
above  seven  feet  and  a  half;  but  we  were 
much  astonished  when,  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after,  he  returned  bearing  upon 
his  shoulders  a  live  stag,  and  accompa- 
nied by  thirteen  people,  eight  men  and 
five  women,  who  led  with  them  three 
cows,  and  danced  together  at  the  sound 
of  a  drum,  on  which  from  time  to  time, 
they  struck  five  times,  then  clapped 
their  hands,  and  cried,  Cur  cur  hinau 
falem.  All  these  people,  both  male 
and  female,  were  clothed  exactly  alike, 
except  that  the  women  wore  large' tin 
bracelets  on  the  middle  of  their  arms, 
and  had  much  longer  hair  than  the  men, 
which  they  decorated  with  flowers. 
They  had  also  round  their  necks  chains 
of  red  shells,  as  large  as  oyster  shells. 
All  of  them  had  a  very  savage  look, 
with  thick  lips,  flat  noses,  large  nostrils, 
and  the  rest  of  the  body  enormous, 


though  not  so  much  so  as  we  had  im- 
agined ;  for  Antonio  de  Faria,  having 
caused  them  to  be  measured,  found  that 
the  tallest  did  not  exceed  eight  feet  in 
height,  excepting  an  old  man,  who  was 
nearly  six  inches  more.  As  to  the 
women,  they  were  hardly  seven  and  a 
half  feet  high  ;  and  to  judge  by  their 
looks,  I  should  deem  them  very  coarse 
and  gross,  and  less  reasonable  than  any 
people  we  have  ever  encountered.  An- 
tonio de  Faria,  highly  gratified  that  we 
had  not  come  there  for  nothing,  gave 
them  sixty  pieces  of  china,  a  piece  of 
green  taffeta,  and  a  basket  full  of  pep- 
per, whereat  they  were  so  delighted, 
that  throwing  themselves  upon  the 
ground,  and  lifting  their  hands  to  hea- 
ven, they  all  said  at  once,  Vumguahi- 
hu  opumguapau  lapaon,  lapaon,  lapa- 
on, which  we  took  for  expressions  of 
gratitude  and  thanks." — Chap.  72. 

Our  next  dip  into  this  marvellous 
tome  conveys  us  to  the  city  of  Pekin,  in 
China,  which  he  introduces  to  us  with 
a  candid  and  ingenuous  profession  of 
his  own  simplicity  and  truth,  that  ought 
to  disarm  criticism,  and  procure  him 
implicit  credence  from  all  those  who 
are  not  incurably  sceptical,  or  needless- 
ly disposed  to  cavil  at  the  following  re- 
lation, made,  it  must  be  remembered, 
by  an  eye  witness. 

"As  my  design  in  writing  this  book 
is  solely  to  bequeath  it  to  my  children, 
as  an  alphabet  wherein  they  may  trace 
my  labours  and  travels,  I  care  little 
about  the  form  and  style  of  its  composi- 
tion ;  for  it  appears  to  me  much  better 
to  leave  these  things  to  nature,  and  sim- 
ply so  describe  matters  as  I  saw  them, 
without  amusing  myself  with  hyper- 
boles or  circumlocutions.  I  shall  there- 
fore proceed  to  state,  that  the  city  of 
Pekin  is  situated  forty-one  degrees 
north  ;  being,  according  to  some  thirty, 
and  according  to  others,  fifty  leagues  in 
circumference,  but  the  latter  estimate 
includes  the  suburbs.  On  the  inside 
the  walls  are  lined  with  fine  porcelain, 
and  decorated  with  painted  lions  and 
gilt  banners.  It  contains  five  hundred 
large  palaces,  called  houses  of  the  Son 
of  the  Sun,  where  are  maintained  all 
those  soldiers  who  have  been  wounded 
in  the  king's  service,  generally  amount- 
ing to  about  a  hundred  thousand  in 
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number.  We  saw  a  very  long  street, 
with  low  houses,  where  resided  twenty- 
four  thousand  watermen,  the  king's 
rowers  ;  and  another  of  the  same  con- 
struction a  full  league  long,  where  there 
were  fourteen  thousand  cooks  belonging 
to  the  court  j  and  a  third  of  similar 
form,  where  we  beheld  an  infinity  of 
women  of  the  town,  who  are  exempted 
from  the  tribute  paid  by  the  regular 
courtesans.  In  this  quarter  also  dwell 
all  the  washerwomen,  amounting,  as 
we  were  told,  to  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand ;  and  in  the  same  en- 
closure, are  thirteen  hundred  noble  and 
sumptuous  houses,  some  of  them  con- 
taining a  thousand  people,  for  the  reli- 
gious of  both  sexes.  We  saw  also  a 
good  number  of  houses  having  large 
gardens  attached  to  them,  and  even 
thick  woods,  stocked  with   game  and 

deer  of  all  sorts."     Chap.  104. In 

fact,  the  wonders  they  saw  were  so 
manifold  and  bewildering,  that  the  poor 
man  says  it  would  be  impossible  to 
enumerate  them  at  that  time,  although 
he  would  certainly  resume  the  subject, 
and  give  a  more  detailed  account  upon 
some  future  occasion  ;  a  pledge  which 
he  shortly  after  redeems  with  the  fol- 
lowing touching  expression  of  his  re- 
gret that  he  should  have  committed 
himself  to  so  difficult  a  task. 

"  This  city  of  Pekin,   of  which  I 
have  promised  to  speak  more  fully,  is 
so  prodigious,  and  the  sights  to  be  seen 
therein  so  remarkable,  that  I  almost  re- 
pent my  undertaking,  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  1  hardly  know  how  to  set  about ; 
for  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  is  such 
a  city  as  Rome,  Constantinople,  Venice, 
Paris,  London,  Seville,  or  Lisbon  ;  nor 
that  any  European  city,  however  popu- 
lous and  famous,  can  be  compared  with 
it.     Neither  can  any  of  the  celebrated 
places  beyond  the  confines  of  Europe 
pretend  to  rival  it  in   its  stupendous 
buildings,  excessive  riches,  wonderful 
abundance,  innumerable  population,  its 
great  commerce,  and  infinite  vessels  ; 
its  courts  of  peace,  justice,  government, 
and  other  institutions.     By  the  chroni- 
cles of  the  king  of  China,  it  appears 
that  this  city  is  thirty  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, without  reckoning  the  suburbs, 
in  which  latter  are  many  astonishing 
things,  whereon  I  might  enlarge  if  I 


thought  proper.      It  is  enclosed  with  a 
double  wall  of  hewn   stone,  of  great 
thickness,  with  three  hundred  and  sixty 
gates,  each   having  a  barbican  of  two 
very    high    towers,    surrounded     bv 
ditches,  over  which  there  is  a  draw- 
bridge.     At  each  gate  is  an   officer, 
with  four  halberdiers,  who  are  obliged 
to  give  an  account  of  every  thing  that 
enters   or  passes  out.       Within  these 
walls  are  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
pagodas  or  temples,  where  are  continu- 
ally sacrificed  a  great  number  of  birds 
and  beasts,  all  wild,  which  they  hold  to 
be  a  more  acceptable  offering  than  the 
tame  ones,  according  to  the   assertion 
of  their  priests,  who  thus   pass   upon 
them  a  great  abuse  for  an  article  of  faith. 
This  city  has  moreover  twelve  hundred 
canals,  made  by  the  kings  and  people 
of  former  days,  which  are  three  fathoms 
deep  and  twelve  broad,  traversing  the 
streets  in  every  direction,  over  which 
are  bridges  built  upon  arcades,  with 
columns  at  each  end,  and  benches  for 
the  passengers.     Four  fairs  every  day 
are  held  in  the  different  quarters,  where 
we  saw  an  immense  abundance  of  silks, 
brocades,  cloth  of  gold,  linen  and  cotton 
goods,  skins  of  martens   and  ermines, 
musk,  aloes,  fine  porcelain,  gold  and 
silver  plate,  pearls,  gold  in  ingots  and 
dust,  and  such  like  articles,  whereat  we 
were  all  much  astonished.      I  should 
want  words  were   I  to  attempt  a  de- 
scription of  the  quantities  of  the  other 
things,  such  as  metals  of  all  sorts,  coral, 
cornelian,    crystal,    quicksilver,    ver- 
milion, ivory,   cloves,  nutmegs,  mace, 
ginger,  tamarisks,  cinnamon,  pepper, 
cardamoms,  borax,  flower  of  honey, 
sandal,  sugar,  fruits,  conserves,  venison, 
fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  as  well   as  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  every  variety.   There 
are  one  hundred  and  sixty  meat  mar- 
kets, not  only  provided  with  the  cus- 
tomary flesh,  but   with  that  of  horses, 
buffaloes,  the   rhinoceros,  tigers,  lions, 
dogs,  mules,  asses,  chamois,  otters,  and 
zebras,  every  sort  being  eaten  in  this 
country.  There  are  also  immense  cellars 
filled  with  hams,  smoked  meats,  pigs, 
boars,  and  birds  of  every  description  ; 
all  which  I  only  record  to  show  how  lib- 
erally God  has  supplied   the  wants  of 
these  poor  blind  infidels,  in  order  that 
his  name  may  be  glorified  forever." 
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^I^HE  different  powers  which  set  the 
-*■  machine  of  the  human  body  in  mo- 
tion may  be  divided  into  two  principal 
classes;  since  some  of  them  may  be 
compared  with  those  animate  vegeta- 
bles, while  others  are  peculiar  to  ani- 
mals alone.  The  faculties  of  digestion 
and  of  the  elaboration  of  the  alimentary 
juices;  those  which  circulate  these  jui- 
ces in  the  blood-vessels ;  those  which 
secrete  from  them  other  fluids  for  our 
nourishment  and  preservation ;  and 
those  which  expel  the  superfluous  mat- 
ters, belong  alike  to  vegetables  and  an- 
imals. In  every  healthy  individual 
these  vessels  perform  their  functions 
without  interruption  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  life  :  the  suspension  of  any 
of  them  is  a  disease  ;  the  cessation  of 
all,  death. 

The  locomotive  powers,  which  give 
us  as  animals  an  advantage  over  vege- 
tables; such  as  receive  their  impulse 
from  the  feelings  and  conceptions  of  the 
soul ;  those  of  voluntary  action  ;  and 
all  the  faculties  of  the  external  senses, 
ere  of  a  totally  different  kind.  After 
the}'  have  continued  their  operations  a 
short  time  they  begin  to  tire,  and  in 
a  few  hours  become  so  exhausted,  that 
their  most  obvious  effects  cease,  though 
the  movements  of  the  first  kind  conti- 
nue. The  state  in  which  we  then  are 
is  called  sleep.  It  is,  therefore,  an  ex- 
clusive property  of  animal  bodies  ;  the 
sleep  attributed  to  plants  being  an  im- 
proper expression,  founded  on  a  slight 
analogy. 

Since  all  the  mechanical  powers  of 
animals  are  determined  as  well  by  the 
structure  of  the  body,  as  by  a  certain  sen- 
sibility which  animates  the  whole  ma- 
chine; we  may  easily  conceive  that  in 
sleep  those  faculties  also  which  we  pos- 
sess in  common  with  vegetables  under- 
go a  change,  and  that  these  too,  accord- 
ing as  they  operate  in  various  ways, 
and  exert  or  waste  the  animal  powers 
more  or  less,  must  promote,  disturb,  or 
prevent  sleep. 

Sleep,  therefore,  is  in  reality  the  re- 
pose of  animated  nature,  the  time  in 
which  it  recruits  its  exhausted  powers. 


The  human  body  has  often  been  com- 
pared with  a  watch  :  I  should  say,  that 
the  mechanical  nature,  or  the  vegetable 
life  of  animals,  is  like  a  perpetual  mo- 
tion, which,  when  once  set  going,  con- 
tinues to  act  till  the  machine  itself  is  so 
worn  out  as  to  be  unsusceptible  of  re- 
pair. The  animal  nature,  on  the  other 
hand,  resembles  a  watch,  which  must 
be  wound  up  at  least  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours;  and  this  winding  up  is 
sleep. 

It  is  a  law  of  Nature  that  animals 
must  sleep ;  and  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  the  more  they  are  animals — 
the  more  animal  their  nature — the  more 
evident  symptoms  of  actual  sleep  we 
find  in  them.  The  insects,  which  have 
scarcely  any  brain,  seem  rather  to  rest 
only,  or  to  be  rendered  torpid  by  cold, 
than  really  to  sleep.  In  the  latitude  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  Ellis  found  on  board  his 
ship  masses  of  congregated  flies,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  frogs  frozen  as 
hard  as  ice:  on  removing  them  to  a 
warmer  place,  they  recovered  feeling 
and  life :  but  if  they  were  afterwards 
frozen,  they  could  not  be  again  recov- 
ered. It  is  obvious  that  this  state  was 
more  like  torpor  than  regular  sleep. 
Man,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  keep 
awake  twenty-four  successive  hours 
without  difficulty,  and  without  involun- 
tarily falling  asleep.  Most  quadrupeds 
resemble  him  in  this  particular ;  but 
among  the  various  species  of  them  we 
observe  great  differences  in  regard  to 
the  necessity  of  sleep.  In  like  manner 
there  are  various  kinds  of  clocks,  some 
of  which  require  winding  up  every 
twelve  hours,  others  every  week,  others 
again  every  month,  and  others  at  still 
longer  intervals.  Thus  the  swallows, 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  retire  to 
caverns  and  morasses,  where  they  sleep 
for  five  months  together,  till  the  return 
of  warm  weather.  Such,  too,  is  the 
case  of  the  frogs  ;  and  serpents  also 
have  been  found  in  winter  in  subterra- 
neous holes.  The  tortoise,  during  that 
season,  burrows  the  deeper  into  the 
sand,  the  colder  it  is ;  and  lives  in  this 
torpid  state,  excluded  from  the  air,  till 
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called  forth  by  the  warmth  of  spring. 
Even  the  fishes,  in  severe  frost,  bury 
themselves  in  the  mud,  and  there  pass 
their  state  of  torpidity.     The  bear,  the 
badger,  and  the  marmot,  lie  the  whole 
winter  in  holes,  and  it  is  related  of  the 
last,  that  it  will  not  wake  even  when 
wounded  with   knives.     This  animal 
repairs,  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  to  a 
hole  which  is  the  hereditary  abode  of  a 
whole  family  of  marmots  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.     It  first  collects  a 
quantity  of  hay,  with  which  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  family  prepares  a  bed  for 
itself.     When  they  are  all  assembled, 
they  close  up  the  entrance  to  their  re- 
treat, lay  themselves  down,  and  sleep 
so  profoundly  that,  as  we  are  assured, 
they  may   be  taken  up  and    carried 
away  without  waking.     It  is  said  that, 
for  a  fortnight  previously  to  its   long 
sleep,    this  animal  eats  nothing,  but 
drinks  only,  in  order  to  cleanse  its  sto- 
mach, otherwise  the  food,  by  remaining 
in  it  so  long,  might  become  putrid ; 
and  it  lies  with  its  snout  close  to  its 
belly,  lest  by  respiration  it  should  lose 
too  much  of  its  moisture.     Thus  each 
animal  has  its  peculiar  wants  ;  and  to 
such  as  would  scarcely  be  able  to  find 
subsistence  in  winter,  Nature  has  given 
bodies  that  require  a  six-months  sleep, 
during   which  they  need  neither  food 
nor  drink.     The  bears  have  the  pre- 
caution to  gorge  themselves  against  win- 
ter to  such  a  degree,  as  if  they  meant 
to  eat  enough  to  last  them  all  their  lives. 
They  go  into  winter-quarters  with  their 
hides  distended  with   superfluous  fat; 
and  waste  away  during  the  period  of 
their  sleep  in  such  a  manner  that  in 
spring   they   come    forth  again  mere 
skeletons. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for 
those  persons  who  love  to  improve  their 
minds  and  are  fond  of  useful  employ- 
ment, that  we  are  not  subject  to  such 
protracted  sleep,  but  can  make  shift 
with  a  kw  hours'  repose.  I  have  heard, 
indeed,  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  and  of 
Epimenides  the  Cretan,  who,  when  a 
boy,  went  into  a  cave,  where  he  fell 
asleep,  and  is  said  not  to  have  awoke 
for  forty-seven  or  fifty-seven  years  :  a 
story  which  the  apostle  Paul  had  in  his 
view,  when  he  called  the  Cretans  "  li- 
ars/' and  some  other  hard  names.    My 


readers  need  not  be  informed  what  cred- 
it is  due  to  these  tales.     At  the  same 
time  we  are  not  authorized  to  consider 
them  as  absolutely  impossible  ;  since 
many   able  men  who   have   maturely 
weighed  the  matter,  do  not  think  it  in 
itself  totally  unreasonable.     Boerhaave 
admits  that  he  discredits  the  story  of 
the  Seven  Sleepers ;  but  he   adds,  "  I 
nevertheless  believe  that  people  may 
live  a  long  time  without  meat  or  drink  : 
for,  when  they  are  once  completely 
subdued  by  sleep,  the  pores  close,  and 
they  may  then  live  a  long  while  before 
they  are  awakened  by  the  slow  and 
gradual  waste  to  which  they  are  subject. 
Haller  remarks,  that  the  Turks  have  a 
similar  fable  concerning    giants  .who 
have  slept  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
and  praises  an  idea  of  Reaumur's  con- 
cerning this  suspension  of  food  and  life. 
This  great  naturalist  has  demonstrated 
that  the  eggs  of  animals  and  insects,  as 
well  as  the  nymphs  of  caterpillars,  may 
be  kept  merely  by  means  of  cold  and 
the  absence  of  exciting  causes  for  years 
together  before  they  are  developed,  and 
that  the  vital  principle  is  nevertheless 
not  extinguished,  since  the  animals  pro- 
duced by  the   application  of  warmth 
from  these  eggs  and  nymphs  are  as 
brisk,  and  live  as  long  as  they  would 
have  done  without  this  delay.     On  this 
foundation  the  great  Maupertius  con- 
structed a  system  for  prolonging  human 
life;  and  who  knows  but  the  plan  may 
be  some  time  or  other  carried  into  ex- 
ecution ?     I  have  no  doubt  of  it  for  my 
part,  if  we  can  depend  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  observation  communicated  by  M. 
Bouguer,  concerning  a  species  of  ser- 
pent in  Peru,  which,  after  being  sus- 
pended to  the  branch  of  a  tree  or  in  a 
chimney,  till  quite  dry,  may  be  revived 
ten  or  twelve  years  afterwards,  if  left 
for  some  days  in  muddy  water  exposed 
to  the  sun's  rays.     We  are  so  little  en- 
lightened in  respect  to  such  matters, 
that  it  may  be  deemed  nearly  as  bold 
to  laugh  at  this  story  as  to  give  it  im- 
plicit belief. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  will,  so  much 
is  certain,  that  we  ordinary  folks,  who 
are  neither  Seven  Sleepers  nor  Cretans, 
have  no  occasion  to  imitate  the  mar- 
mots, but  that  a  sleep  of  a  few  hours  is 
sufficient  to  recruit  our  lost  strength. 
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and  to  fit  us  for  a  new  life  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  hours.  Corporeal  fatigue,  men- 
tal exertion,  profound  meditation,  nay 
-  time  itself,  weaken  our  animal  powers, 
and  consume  the  vital  spirits  which  are 
indispensably  necessary  for  all  the  oc- 
cupations both  of  body  and  mind.  I 
could  relate  to  my  readers  how  these 
effects  are  accounted  for  in  the  medical 
schools  ;  but  when  I  consider  that  af- 
ter I  had  done,  they  would  be  just  as 
wise  as  at  first,  I  will  spare  them  the 
explanation,  and  give  in  its  stead  a  few 
useful  rules  how  to  turn  sleep  to  the 
benefit  of  their  health.  So  much  they 
know,  that  we  cannot  live  without  sleep ; 
that  we  sleep  because  we  are  weary  ; 
that  we  possess  new  strength  when  we 
wake,  and  hence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
the  object  of  sleep  consists  merely  in 
the  recruiting  of  our  strength.  Well, 
we  physicians  also  know  just  so  much, 
and  no  more  :  for  all  that  we  conjec- 
ture beyond  this  is  of  no  farther  use 
than  to  relieve  us  from  the  disgrace  of 
acknowledging  our  ignorance. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
health  where  we  sleep.  In  many  hou- 
ses the  bed-rooms  are  those  which  are 
found  unfit  for  any  other  purposes. 
The  poor  frequently  sleep  in  holes, 
where  they  have  not  so  much  room  and 
air  as  a  dog  that  is  chained  in  his  ken- 
nel. Many  people  in  good  circum- 
stances have  bed-chambers  which  are 
so  small,  dark,  and  dirty,  that  they 
would  be  ashamed  to  show  them.  This 
is  an  important  error  in  the  conduct  of 
life.  As  we  commonly  spend  a  third 
part  of  the  twenty-four  hours  in  our 
bed-rooms,  it  behoves  us  to  take  all  pos- 
sible care  that  we  may  enjoy  pure  air 
for  so  long  an  interval,  especially  as  we 
cannot  well  renew  it  in  the  night-time. 
To  this  end  we  ought  never  te  sleep  in 
the  apartments  in  which  we  live  during 
the  day,  but  choose  for  a  bed-chamber 
a  spacious  room  exposed  to  the  sun, 
that  can  be  opened  in  the  day  for  the 
admission  of  pure  air  and  the  dispersion 
of  the  vapours  collected  in  the  night. 
The  beds  should  often  be  shaken  up, 
and  these  as  well  as  the  bed-clothes  ex- 
posed in  the  day  to  the  sun  and  air. 
It  is  necessary  to  observe  these  rules  if 
we  would  secure  ourselves  from  the  ef- 
fects of  a  vitiated  atmosphere. 


Night  is  the  best  time  for  sleep.     It 
is  more  quiet  than   the  day ;  and  it  is 
then  better  for  us  to  be  in  bed  than  up, 
because  the  warmth  of  the  bed  protects 
us    from  the  cold  and  damps  of  night. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  retire  to  rest  be- 
fore midnight.     It  is  proverbially  said, 
and  with  truth,  that  the  soundest  and 
most  wholesome  sleep  is  that  which  we 
obtain  before  twelve  o'clock.     If  we 
remain  up  too  long,  we  waste  too  much 
of  our  strength  ;  hence  result  certain 
movements  in  the  blood,  which  are  a 
kind  of  consuming   fever.     The  least 
degree  of  fever  in  the  blood  is  well 
known  to  occasion  restless  sleep  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  never  advisable  to  defer 
it  till  after  midnight.     It  should  farther 
be  observed,  that  the  occupations  which 
we  follow  late  at  night  are  seldom  con- 
ducive to  health.     We  sit  down  either 
to  read  or  write,  and  for  so  unhealthy  a 
posture  as  sitting,  the  day  is  quite  long 
enough,  without  our  devoting  to  it  pant 
of  the  night  also  ;  or  to  study,  and  thus 
waste  still   more  the    animal   powers 
which  sleep  ought  to  recruit  and  renew; 
or  to  feasting,  by  which  we  pamper  a 
part  at  the  expense  of  the  whole,  for- 
getting that  sleep  is  the  best  feast  of 
the  animal  nature.     For  the  same  rea- 
son I   cannot  approve  of  dancing  at 
night,  though  it  has  this  advantage  over 
other  nocturnal    amusements,  that   it 
keeps  up  the  transpiration  which  the 
cold  of  night    is  otherwise  liable   to 
check.     As  we  ought  daily  to  comply 
with  the  instinct  which  impels  us  to  eat 
and  drink  for  our  nourishment,  so  we 
ought  also  to  feed  and  to  refresh  the 
animal  nature  with  sleep,  and  not  suf- 
fer it  to  fast  beyond  the  proper  time. 

Great  heat,  severe  exertion  either  of 
body  or  mind,  and  hearty  meals,  some* 
times  dispose  us  to  sleep  in  the  day. 
It  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  discus- 
sion, whether  sleep  after  dinner  be 
wholesome  or  not.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is,  when  we  feel  heavy  and 
disposed  to  sleep.  Boerhaave  was  once 
of  opinion  that  sleep  after  dinner  is  per- 
nicious, and  that  the  school  of  Salerno 
was  in  the  right  to  proscribe  it,  and  on 
the  contrary  to  recommend  bodily  ex- 
exercise  after  meals  ;  but  when  he  con- 
sidered that  all  the  animals,  after  ap- 
peasing the  cravings  of  appetite,  give 
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themselves  up  to  repose,  and  that  the 
due  digestion  of  food  requires  not  only 
ft  large  proportion  of  vital  spirits,  but 
also  the  easy  and  unrestrained  move- 
ment of  the  abdomen,  to  neither  of 
which  bodily  exercise  conduces  ;  he 
thanged  his  opinion,  ?.m\  with  Hippo- 
crates, Galen,  and  other  eminent  phy- 
sicians, recommended  bodily  exercise 
before  dinner,  and  a  nap  after  it,  with 
Felix  Plater.  The  latter  celebrated 
physician  once  attended  a  meeting  of 
his  colleagues,  at  which  this  question 
was  debuted.  Every  one  condemned 
the  practice,  when  Plater  rose  :  "  I 
am  now  seventy  years  of  age,"  said  he; 
"  1  have  always  taken  my  nap  after 
dinner,  and  have  never  been  ill  in  my 
life."  Who  could  advance  any  thing 
against  such  an  argument  ? 

It  is  an  important  question,  how  long 
a  person  ought  to  sleep.  Too  long 
sleep  overloads,  too  short  stints  the 
animal  nature.  The  best  sleep  should 
continue  no  longer  than  till  we  are  sat- 
isfied with  it.  A  lively  disposition  does 
not  require  so  much  sleep  as  a  phleg- 
matic temperament.  We  often  hear 
people  complain  that  they  cannot  sleep 
at  night,  who  are  nevertheless  hearty 
and  lively  during  the  day,  and  who 
merely  err  in  going  to  bed  too  early  and 
lying  too  long.  They  retire  to  rest, 
perhaps,  at  ten  o'clock,  and  awake  at 
three  or  four.  Conceiving  that  to  sleep 
well  they  ought  to  sleep  the  whole 
night  through,  they  call  that  restless- 
ness which  is  hut  the  effect  of  vivacity. 
They  do  not  require  longer  sleep. 
Their  force  is  recruited  in  a  few  hours  ; 
after  which  they  ought  to  rise,  antici- 
pate the  sun,  and  pursue  their  occupa- 
tions. The  same  is  the  case  with  tiie 
indolent,  whose  head  and  hands  are 
alike  unemployed.  For  them  it  were 
better  that  the  day  were  twice  as  long, 
or  that  they  made  no  difference  between 
day  and  night.  They  should  lie  down 
when  they  are  sleepy,  and  rise  as  soon 
as  they  awake,  and  fall  to  some  kind  of 
work  or  other.  I  know  a  person  who 
has  by  this  method  relieved  himself 
trom  sleepless  nights.  He  rose  as  soon 
a&  he  awoke,  be  the  hour  what  it 
would;  employed  himself  for  an  hour, 
or  till  he  grew  sleepy,  then  lay  down 
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again,  and  slept  till  morning.  In  a 
short  time  he  could  sleep  the  whole 
night  through,  especial!}'  after  taking 
bodily  exercise  in  the  day.  Sanctorius 
observed,  that  a  person  who  sleeps  from 
eight  to  ten  hours,  transpires  but  little 
in  the  first  five,  in  the  three  follow- 
ing the  transpiration  increases,  and  he 
becomes  lighter  in  weight  as  well  as  in 
feeling.  In  a  longer  continuance  of 
sleep  the  transpiration  again  diminish- 
es. The  blood  gradually  circulates 
more  slowly.  He  feels  chilly,  and  the 
limbs  become  heavy.  Instead  of  ac- 
quiring new  strength,  he  is  oppressed 
with  a  lassitude  which  makes  him  more 
and  more  sleepy,  and  against  which 
Sanctorius  recommends  bodily  exer- 
cise and  strong  excitement  of  the  pas- 
sions. Unless  recourse  can  be  had 
to  these  aids,  such  a  person  is  in  danger 
of  the  fate  which  befel  a  doctor  of  phys- 
ic, of  whom  Uoerhaave  makes  mention. 
Having  conceived  a  notion  that  it  was 
conducive  to  health  to  sleep  a  great 
deal,  he  went  to  bed  in  a  dark  and 
quiet  place,  and  slept  several  days. 
When  he  awakened,  he  was  much  more 
ignorant  than  he  had  been  before.  He 
again  resigned  himself  to  sleep  ;  and 
on  awaking,  he  was  a  perfect  idiot. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  be  ware  of  sleep- 
ing too  long.  Mature  herself  in  general 
prevents  us  from  falling  into  the  contra- 
ry extreme.  These  impulses  must  not 
be  obstinately  resisted,  or  we  incur  the 
risk  of  insanity.  In  this  manner  the 
fowler  stupifies  the  falcon  that  he  is  a- 
bout  to  train.  He  prevents  it  from 
sleeping  for  a  certain  time,  and  this 
breaks  the  spirit  of  the  bird  to  such  a 
degree,  that  its  instructor  can  make  it 
do  whatever  he  pleases. 

The  position  of  the  body  in  sleep  is 
likewise  of  some  consequence.  The 
head  ought  not  to  be  too  low,  and  there 
should  be  nothing  to  obstruct  the  free 
movement  of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 
For  this  reason  all  night  clothes  ought 
to  be  loose.  The  body  ought  to  be 
equally  covered,  and  none  of  the  limbs 
should  be  in  such  a  posture  as  to  keep 
the  muscles  in  action.  If  you  fall  asleep 
with  your  hands  clasped,  you  find  on 
awaking  that  your  fingers  are  dead  and 
have  no  feeling.     If  you  lie  with  cross-* 
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ed  legs,  they  either  contract  that  sensa- 
tion which  is  called  being  asleep,  or 
you  get  the  cramp  in  them.  It  is  hurt- 
ful to  sleep  much  sitting  in  a  chair  ;  for 
if  the  legs  hang  down  they  are  apt  to 
be  swollen  in  the  morning,  and  if  they 
are  laid  upon  another  chair,  this  posi- 
tion compresses  the  abdomen.  Some 
maintain  that  it  is  best  to  lie  on  the 
rigiit  side,  that  the  heart  may  move 
with  greater  freedom.  The  most  ra- 
tional course  in  this  particular  is  for 
each  individual  to  be  guided  by  his  own 
feelings,  and  to  change  his  posture  ac- 
cordingly. Neither  the  light  of  day, 
nor  even  moonlight,should  be  permitted 
to  fall  upon  the  eyes  during  sleep;  oth- 
erwise they  are. liable  to  a  dry  burning 
heat  in  the  day-time,  and  frequently  to 
inflammation. 

Every  one  would  be  glad  to  know 
by  what  means  sleep  may  be  promoted; 
for  nothing  is  more  unpleasant  than  to 
be  weary  and  yet  have  to  wait  for 
sleep.  The  best  method  is  fatigue, 
either  by  bodily  or  mental  labour,  and 
this  is  not  the  lot  of  the  great,  but  of 
the  humble  and  of  the  slave.  Who 
but  recollects  the  soliloquy  to  this  ef- 
fect, which  Shakspeare  has  put  into  the 
lips  of  Henry  IV.?  That  of  his  val- 
iant successor,  though  less  poetical  per- 
haps, for  which  reason  it  has  not  been 
so  often  quoted,  is  equally  to  the  point  : 

"  I  Know  'tis  not  the  sceptre  and  the  ball, 
The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial, 
The  nun-tissued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl, 
Thefarsed  title  running  'fore  the  king, 
The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 
That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  the  world ; 
No,  not  all  these,  thrice-gorgeous  ceremony, 
Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  majestical, 
Can'sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave, 
Who  with  a  body  fili'd  and  vacant  mind 
Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressful  bread, 

--  - who,  from  the  rise  to  set, 

Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus,  and  all  night 
Sleeps  in  Elysium, 

Henry  V.  act  iv.  scene  1. 

There  arc  other  means  of  promoting 
sleep,  most  of  which,  however,  ought 
only  to  be  known  to  be  avoided.  Cor- 
pulent persons  are,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, disposed  to  profound  sleep, 
which  may  more  justly  be  regarded  as 
the  forerunner  of  apoplexy  than  the  in- 
vigorator  of  animal  life.  Dionysius,  the 
corpulent  tyrant  of  Heraclea,"  slept  so 


soundly,  that  to  awake  him  it  was  neces- 
sary to  thrust  pins  through  the  fat  into 
his  flesh.  Apoplexy  at  length  carries 
oft"  such  drowsy  persons,  and  as  their 
sleep  was  an  image  of  death,  so  death 
in  them  exactly  resembles  sleep.  Too- 
long  watching  also  tends  to  promote  an 
unnatural  drowsiness.  Soldiers,  after 
passing  several  nights  without  sleep 
during  sieges,  have  been  known  to  be 
so  overpowered  as  to  fall  asleep  on  the 
batteries  amid  the  thunder  of  bombs 
and  cannon.  Persons  who  have  been 
cruelly  prevented  from  sleeping  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  have,  after  the  seventh 
week,  become  so  insensible,  as  not  to 
be  roused  from  their  stupor  when  beaten 
ever  so  severely.  The  well-known 
soporific  medicines,  it  is  true,  occasion 
sleep  ;  but  it  is  so  restless  and  unnatu- 
ral, that  it  ought  rather  to  be  termed  a 
disease  than  wholesome  rest.  This  ef- 
fect is  produced  not  only  by  opium  and 
preparations  from  it,  but  by  various- 
plants  ;  for  instance,  the  different  spe- 
cies of  henbane,  nightshade,  &c,  the 
use  of  which  should  of  course  be  avoid- 
ed. In  Italy  there  is  a  kind  of  let- 
tuce, which,  if  eaten,  occasions  a  mor- 
tal sleep.  In  India  there  is  a  herb, 
called  there  dutroa.  but  in  the  Alaldive 
Islands  moetol,  bearing  a  round  green- 
spotted  pod,  full  of  small  seeds.  Wild 
sage,  hermihum,  makes  people  drowsy 
who  remain  long  on  a  spot  where  it 
grows  in  abundance ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  a  stupor  seizes  those  who 
sleep  where  beans  are  in  blossom,  or  in 
a  room  where  lilies  are  placed.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  is  pernicious  to  sleep  in  an 
atmosphere  impregnated  with  strong 
odours.  They  confuse  the  head,  in- 
jure the  olfactory  nerves,  and  cause 
headach  and  dizziness. 

On  this  occasion  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  warn  the  reader  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  vapour  of  coal  or  char- 
coal into  bed-chambers.  It  produces 
restless  and  unrefreshing  sleep,  heavi- 
ness, stupor,  nay,  even  death  itself,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  its  strength. 
For  this  reason  I  cannot  approve  the 
practice  of  warming  beds  with  burning 
coals  ;  for  which  purpose  bottles  of  hot 
water  are  to  be  preferred.  Care  should 
also  be  taken  to  keep  bed-rooms  well 
ventilated  and  free  from  damp  and  but 
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midity.  Hence  they  should  face  the 
sun,  and  not  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 
house.  Cold  in  the  head,  and  loss  of 
hearing,  are  frequent  complaints  with 
persons  who  sleep  in  damp  close  rooms. 
Among  the  surest  and  most  innocent 
means  of  promoting  sleep,  I  can  recom- 
mend wine  and  tobacco;  but  both  must 
be  used  with  moderation.  A  slight 
degree  of  exhilaration  is  soon  succeeded 
by  drowsiness.  These  means  and  em- 
ployment are  sufficient  to  produce 
wholesome  sleep;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  must  avoid  whatever  is  liable  to  dis- 
turb it,  and  among  other  things  too  pro- 


fuse suppers,  by  which  the  stomach  is 
overloaded.  I  should  nevertheless  not 
dissuade  healthy  persons,  who  are  ac- 
customed to  the  practice,  from  eating 
moderate  suppers;  for  fasting  also  is 
found  to  prevent  sleep.  It  is  a  bad 
habit  to  drink  tea,  coffee,  or  a  great 
quantity  of  any  thin  beverage  before 
retiring  to  rest :  these  things  only  de- 
feat the  object  of  those  who  are  obliged 
to  invite  slumber.  They  will  be  much 
more  likely  to  attain  their  end  by  drink- 
ing a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  smoking  a 
pipe,  and  reading  a  few  pages  of  some 
dull  poet. 


(European  Magazine.) 
SKETCHKS    OF    SOCIETY    AND    MANNERS    IN    LONDON    AND    PARIS. 

LETTER    III. 

Sir  Charles  Darnlcy  to  the  Marquis  <ie  Vermont. 

Paris,  and,  after  losing  some  hundred  pounds 

my  dear  de  Vermont,  at  the  latter,  have  been  consoled  with 

TIAVING  now   completed    my  first  an  invitation  to  dine  with  M.  Le  Mar- 

"■--*-  quinzieme  Angloise  a  Paris,*  I    quis  de  L ,  on  Thursday  next,  who 

proceed  to  give  you  an  account  of  what  does  the  honours  of  a  weekly  banquet, 

I  have  seen  and  heard,  with  all  the  de-  the  expenses  of  which  are  paid  by  your 

liberate  wisdom  of  an  experienced  trav-  virtuous  government,  in   order  to  sup- 

eller.     I  really  have  been  whirled  a-  port  an  establishment  so   calculated  to 

bout  with  such  rapidity  from  one  kind  improve  the  morals  of  the  people.    All 

of  amusement  to    another,  and  have  these  scenes  are   so  well  known  to  our 

been  offered  pleasure  in  such  a  diversi-  countrymen,  that  were  J.   writing  even 

ty  of  forms,  that  t  feel  quite  bewildered,  to  an  Englishman,  I  should  think  it  su- 

and   know   not   how  to    arrange    my  perfluous  to   describe  them  :  it  would 


thoughts,  and  still  less  how  to  commu- 
nicate them. 

I  have,  of  course,  visited  the  galleries 
of  the  Louvre — been  presented  to  your 
good  king — dined  with  our   ambassa- 


be  ridiculous  to  make  the  attempt  in  ad- 
dressing myself  to  a  native,  who  has  so 
long  been  the  arbiter  elegantiarum  of 
the  French  capital ;  I  shall  content  my- 
self, therefore,  with  one  remark, — that 


dor — lounged    in  the   gardens   of  the    wherever  I  go,  I  am  astonished  at  the 


Tuilleries — eaten  ice  at  the  coffee- 
house on  the  Boulevard — had  my  pock- 
et picked  in  the  Palais  Royal — admired 
Mademoiselle  Mars  at  the  Theatre 
Francois — seenthe  grand  ballet  at  the 
Opera  House — drank  punch  at  the  Gaf- 
fe des  mille  Colonnes,  and  ogled  the 
pretty  and  bedizened  bar-mnid— sported 


prevalence  of  gravity  and  silence,where 
I  expected  nothing  but  gaiety  and 
noise.  In  viewing  the  remaining  trea- 
sures of  the  town,  I  meet  crowds  of  Pa- 
risian amateurs,  contemplating  these 
master-pieces  of  art  with  all  the  solem- 
nity of  professional  critics ;  and  with- 
out giving  vent,  by  a  single  expression, 


my  cabriolet  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne —    to  the  admiration   which  these  objects 


dined  at  Roberts' — attended  the  sittings 
of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  and  the  gam- 
bling table  of  the  too  celebrated  Salon  ; 

*  Alluding-  to  a  novel  so  called  ;  in  which 
the  follies  of  an  Englishman,  committed 
during  a  fortnight's  stay  at  Paris,  are  ridi- 
culed. 


necessarily  excite.  At  your  theatrical 
performances  of  all  sorts,  no  matter 
what  the  exhibition  may  be,  whether  it 
consist  of  the  deepest  tragedy  or  the 
liveliest  comedy,  or  farce,  pantomime 
or  sentimental  drama,  not  a  word  es- 
capes the  lips  of  the  giddiest  or  most 
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ignorant  of  the  audience ;  and  every 
body  seems  to  listen  with  equal  atten- 
tion to  the  declamation  of  Talma,  the 
nonsense  of  Punch,  or  the  wit  of  Mo- 
liere.  At  your  public  libraries  and  sub- 
scription reading-  rooms,  the  same  deco- 
rum is  observed I ;  and  no  person's  stu- 
dies are  disturbed  by  the  harangues  of 
chattering  politicians,  such  as  you  will 
find  in  every  similar  establishment  of 
the  English  metropolis  :  and  though, 
to  be  sure,  there  is  no  lack  of  conversa- 
tion among  your  pedestrians  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  Tu- 
illeries,  silence  again  prevails  at  your 
gaming  tables;  where,  when  the  most 
excruciating  feelings  are  depictured  in 
the  countenance  of  an  unsuccessful 
speculator,  if  a  bete,  or  a  (liable  is  some- 
times heard  in  a  low  whisper,  it  is  soon 
checked  ;  and  the  lips  of  the  ill-fated 
loser,  however  convulsed  with  agony, 
are  not  allowed  to  express  the  senti- 
ments by  winch  they  are  tortured. 

Even  at  your  balls  the  performers 
are  too  much  occupied  in  recollecting 
the  figures  of  the  dance,  and  the  com- 
pany in  examining  their  steps,  to  admit 
of  much  communication.  It  is  difficult 
for  the  enamoured  cavalier  to  find  an 
opportunity  of  conveying  a  few  words 
of  admiration  to  his  lovely  partner,  and 
scarcely  a  sound  is  heard  in  the  festive 
hall,  save  and  except  the  notes  of  the 
music,  and  the  eternally  repeated  man- 
dates of  the  ballet-master,  while  he  vo- 
ciferates, "  Chassez  a  la  droite,  chas- 
sez  a  la  gauche'  La  chaine  Angloise" 
Sfc.  Sfc.  At  your  restaurateurs  also  I 
remark,  to  use  the  expression  of  one  of 
your  writers,  "  que  e'est  line  affaire 
Men  serieuse  quele  eUner"  and  I  daily 
see  twenty  or  thirty  persons  deeply  oc- 
cupied in  the  discharges  of  this  impor- 
tant duty,  scattered  about  at  detached 
tables,  and  swallowing  their  meat  in 
impenetrable  silence.  On  these  occa- 
sions too,  I  observe,  that  though  the 
voracious  appetite  of  John  Bull  is  the 
favourite  theme  of  your  satirists,  and 
affords  the  subject  of  many  a  carica- 
ture now  exhibited  at  his  expense  in 
your  print-shops,  I  begin  to  suspect, 
from  the  examples  constantly  present- 
ed to  my  notice,  that  my  friend  John  is 
by  no  means  a  greater  feeder  than  his 
criticizing  neighbour. 


When  I    have    no    engagement,  I 
usually  dine   at  Beauviliicr-s,  in    the 
Rue  de  Richelieu,  and  while  I  take  my 
solitary  repast,  I  derive  no  little  amuse- 
ment in  observing  those  who  are  seated 
near  me.     Among  these  I  have  fre- 
quently remarked  a  gentleman  whom, 
from  his  black  cravat,  large  whiskers, 
and  enormous  cocked  hat,  1  take  for  an 
officer,    and   the    ribband    which    he 
wears,  for  one  of  distinction.     The  in- 
dividual  in   question  usually  takes  his 
station   at   a   table  adjoining  mine,  so 
that  l  am  necessarily  the  witness  of  all 
his  proceedings.    After  carefully  fixing 
his  napkin   in  the  button-hole  of  his 
coat,  he  commences  the  labours  of  the 
day,  by  swallowing   an   ample  supply 
of  raw  oysters,  (the  eating  of  which  is, 
I  find,  considered  here  as  a  great  provo- 
cative of  appetite.)     With  his  oysters 
he  consumes  at  least  a  pound  of  bread, 
and  washes   down   the  whole  with  a 
glass  of  Dantzic  brandy.  He  then  calls 
for"  La  Carte"  and,  after  having  ex- 
amined  its  long  contents  with  due  de- 
liberation, he  gives   his  written  orders 
on  a  slip  of  paper  to  the  waiter  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  a  mistake.  While 
these  orders  are  executing  he  seems  to 
experience  no  trifling  degree  of  impa- 
tience, at  least  I  conclude  so,  from  the 
eager  look  with  which  his  eyes  are  di- 
rected almost  every  minute  on  the  ele- 
gant clock  on   the  chimney-piece,  be- 
sides several    similar    appeals   to    his 
watch.     At  length  a  basin  of  rich  soup 
is  placed  before  him,  and   by  its  side  a 
bottle  of  champaigne  de  la  premiere 
qualite,  in    a  silver  ice-pail.     Having 
first  taken  his  soup,  and  then  three  or 
four  glasses  of  his  favourite  beverage, 
he   commands  the   attendance  of  the 
garcon,  who  soon  appears  with  the 
entree.     The    following    dishes    then 
succeed  each  other  in  proper  order: — 
a  large  slice  of  Bouilli  a  la  piquante — 
two  cotelcttes  a  la  minute — unfrican- 
deau  de  veau  aux  epinards — a  roasted 
fowl,  stuffed  with   truffles — various  ve- 
getables of  different  hues  and  kinds — a 
vol-au-vent — an   omelette — an  apricot 
tart,  a  sonfie,  and  a  plate  of  pine-apple 
jelly.     This   abstemious  dinner  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  dessert  of  equal  moderation, 
consisting   of  fromage    de    gruy'tre, 
grapes,  pears,  apples,  comfits, chesnuts. 
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dried  cherries,  brioches,  cakes,  and 
preserves.  Nor  are  these  various  arti- 
cles brought  forward  only  to  be  tasted. 
My  gallant  neighbour  is  determined 
not  to  lose  any  part  of  the  good  things 
set  before  him.  After  eating  the  prin- 
cipal contents  of  each  dish,  he  secures 
the  remainder,  by  dipping  a  piece  of 
bread  in  the  sauce  or  juice,  which 
bread,  when  properly  saturated,  is  swal- 
lowed in  its  turn.  The  intervals,  which 
occur  between  the  appearance  of  the 
different  entrees,  are  rilled  up  with  co- 
pious draughts  of  the  sparkling  cham- 
paigne,  and  when  all  the  eatables  are  at 
last  consumed,  and  the  bottle  exhausted 
to  the  last  drop,  he  asks  for  a  caffe,  or 
coffee,  which  is  sweetened  by  at  least 
six  lumps  of  refined  sugar,  and  follow- 
ed by  a  glass  of  the  richest  liqueur. 
He  then  demands  la  carte  pryanle, — 
settles  his  account,  gives  a  tew  sous  to 
le  gar  con,  detaches  his  napkin,  resumes 
his  fierce  cocked  hat,  bows  en  passant 
with  becoming  gallantry  to  the  pretty 
bar-maid,  and  marches  out  of  the  room, 
apparently  well  satisfied  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  thus  discharged 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  parts  of  his 
daily  avocations. 

This  is  a  simple  and  unexaggerated 
account,  not  only  of  the  mode  in  which 
this  person  usually  dines,  but  of  the 
luxury  and  indulgence  of  which  I  con- 


stantly see  several  others  of  your  coun- 
trymen take  a  similar  meal. 

Now,  without  pretending  to  deny 
that  we  have  many  persons  in  London 
equally  fond  of  good  eating,!  must  take 
the  liberty  of  saying,  that  you  will  find 
it  difficult  to  meet  with  an  example  of 
similar  selfish  gratification — something 
of  sociability  enters  into  the  calculations 
of  our  most  decided  Epicureans — and  I 
should  suspect  that  even  a  certain  al- 
derman (whose  jollity  is  proverbial) 
would  not  relish  his  tureen. of  turtle,  or 
his  haunch  of  venison,  if  not  shared  and 
enlivened  by  the  company  of  some  bro- 
ther bon  vivant. 

Go  into  our  most  fashionable  coffee 
houses,  and  you  will  see  that  our  young 
men  of  rank  and  fashion,  when  they 
dine  alone,  are  not  only  satisfied  with 
much  simpler  fare  than  that  which  your 
Parisians  of  a  corresponding  class  re- 
quire, but  also  that  the  quantity  of  food 
commonly  consumed  by  the  former  is 
infinitely  less. 

As  I  have  yet  seen  but  little  of  pri- 
vate society,  I  shall  reserve  my  obser- 
vations on  that  head  till  I  have  had 
better  opportunities  of  examining  your 
manners.  In  the  mean  time  I  hope 
often  to  hear  from  you,  and  depend  on 
your  imitating  my  example,  in  speak- 
ing freely  of  all  which  draws  your  at- 
tention.   Adieu,  and  be  assured  of  my 


constant  regard, 


C.  Darnlf.y. 


^i?!)1jm$iaK3,  Ko,  X& 


ORIGINAL    AXF.CHOTKS,    6IC. 

DAPHNE   and  Brighton.  ambition,  wealth,  and  commerce.     The 

ANTiOOH,   the    once    flourishing  changes  in  the  fortunes  of  nations  has 

■^*-  and  populous  metropolis  of  Asia-  now, "however,  reduced  Antioch  to  an 

Minor,  and  of  the  extensive  kingdom  of  inconsiderable  town,  and    extinguished 

Antiochia,  had   a  seat  of  luxury  and  Daphne.     Both    have  fallen  victims  to 

pleasure  for  its  inhabitants,  in  a  small  the  barbarous   policy  of  the  Turkish 

town  on  the  sea-coast,  called  Daphne,  government,  under  which  millions  lan- 

The  warm    constitutions    of  Asiatics  guish.  that  \'ew  may   enjoy  overgrown 

rendered   Daphne,  however,  a  seat  of  wealth, — the  short-sighted   egotism  of 

vice  and  criminal   indulgence,  and  the  whom  separates  theirsupposed  interests 

place  is  never  mentioned  by  writers  of  from  those  of  the  community.       Brigh- 

antiquity  except  with  reprobation.  Per-  ton   is  the  Daphne  of  London,  without 

haps  its  original  uses  were  abused  ;  for  its  vices. 

nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  fishery  at  gkavesend. 

that  the   inhabitants   of   a    greet  city         In  1/14,  only  three  British   fishing- 

should  seek  change  of  scene  and  occa-  smacks,  of  about  forty  tons  each,  were 

sional  relaxations  from  the  pursuits  of  employed  in  the  cod-fishery,  and  about 
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twenty-one  hands.  The  Dutch  not  be- 
ing permitted  to  bring  cod  to  Billings- 
gate market,  they  increased  to  twenty 
sail  in  ITS 5  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  more,  they  amounted  to  120 
sail,  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  and  seventy 
tons,  valued  at  J  00,000/.  employing 
1200  men,  with  500  apprentices,  for 
the  supply  of  the  London  market  alone. 
In  1789,  the  smacks  increased  to  150, 
eighteen  of  which  belonged  exclusively 
to  Gravesend  ;  and  indeed,  as  the  fresh 
■water  would  kill  their  fish,  none  pro- 
ceeded higher  up  than  Gravesend.  In 
1809  the  number  exceeded  200  sail, 
with  a  proportionate  increase  of  ton- 
nage. Cod  and  ling  are  found  in  the 
deep  water  of  Doggerbank,  while  a 
smaller  cod  and  haddocks  are  caught 
on  the  well-bank,  where  the  water  is 
shallower.  The  vessels  are  provided 
with  wells  ;  and  on  taking  the  fish  from 
them,  they  are  knocked  on  the  head, 
and  killed  by  truncheons. 

OFFICERS    OF    THE    GUARDS. 

Lord  North  was  considered  as  a 
great  man  in  the  opinion  of  many  ;  but 
can  we  coincide  with  him,  as  a  wise 
and  profound  speculator,  when  he  de- 
clared once  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
speaking  of  the  officers  of  the  guards, 
that  "  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  walk 
in  the  Park,  kiss  the  nursery-maids, 
and  drink  the  children's  milk.'7 

FANATICS. 

Richard  Brothers,  the  prophet ;  and 
Wright  and  Bryan,  two  fanatics  ;  the 
former  a  carpenter  at  Leeds,  the  latter 
a  journeyman  copper-plate  printer,  in 
1780  repaired  to  Avignon,  in  order  to 
form  a  society  of  prophets  :  these  men 
became  the  friends  and  coadjutors  of 
Richard  Brothers.  One  of  them,  how- 
ever, had  doubts,  and  he  went  to  see 
Brothers  prepared  with  a  knife  ;  so 
that,  if  any  doubts  of  his  apostolic  mis- 
sion should  arise,  he  might  deliver  such 
a  message  from  the  Lord  as  Eliud  car- 
ried to  King  Eglon.  The  new  King  of 
the  Hebrews  had  not  so  much  as  a 
single  Jewish  historian.  Mr.  Sharpe 
became  one  of  his  disciples,  and  be- 
neath a  well  engraved  portrait  placed 
the  following  words  : — "  Fully  believ- 
ing this  to  be  the  man  whom  God  hath 
appointed,  I  engrave  Ids  likeness. 
W.  S." — Brothers  wrote   letters  to  the 


King,  and  to  all  the  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  announcing  his 
intention  of  speedily  setting  out  for  Je- 
rusalem. Some  of  his  disciples  actual- 
ly shut  up  their  shops,  and  many  re- 
paired to  London  to  join  him.  Before 
his  departure  he  was  to  prove  the  truth 
of  his  mission  by  a  public  miracle,  and 
said  be  would  throw  down  his  stick  in 
the  Strand  at  noon-day,  which  like  the 
wand  of  Moses,  would  be  converted  in- 
to a  serpent.  In  a  like  strain  he  threat- 
ened London  with  an  earthquake. 
d'alembert. 
This  great  philosopher  made  con- 
siderable advances  in  his  researches  in- 
to physiological  learning.  He  had  a 
reflecting  mind,  and,  well  weighing  the 
analogy  that  prevails  throughout  nature, 
was  led  to  remark,  that  as  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  phosphoric  and  electric 
animals,  it  is  not  imnrobable  that  future 
times  may  discover  plants  which,  like 
the  torpedo  and  gymnotus,  shall  elec- 
trify the  intruder  who  dares  to  ap- 
proach them.  The  Abbe  Bertholon, 
and  Dr.  Ingenhouz  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  As  a  portion  of  labour  and 
attention  appears  now  to  be  directed  to 
investigating  the  interior  of  unexplored 
regions,  this  speculation  though  a  most 
singular  one,  may  eventually  be  found 
to  be  no  misconception. 

LORD    ROSSLYN. 

The  difficulties  of  getting  rid  of  a 
Scotch  or  Irish  pronunciation  are  con- 
siderable ;  but  examples  are  not  want- 
ing to  stimulate  those  who  are  in  pur- 
suit of  this  object.  There  is  now  in 
London  a  gentleman,  in  a  high  office  of 
the  law,  who  did  not  leave  Scotland 
till  after  he  had  been  some  years  ad- 
vanced in  manhood  :  and  yet,  by  re- 
ceiving instruction  for  a  few  months 
only,  according  to  the  plan  laid  down 
by  Sheridan,  sen.  he  has  conquered  all 
the  difficulties  attached  to  inveterate 
habits.  I  allude  to  Lord  Rosslyn,  or 
Mr.  Wedderburne,  who  was  first  soli- 
citor and  then  attorney  general,  and 
afterwards  lord  high  chancellor.  His 
speech,  at  present,  is  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  most  polished 
natives  of  England,  in  point  of  pronun- 
ciation and  of  intonation.  The  in- 
stance of  Lord  Aylmoor,  a  lord  of  ses- 
sion at  Edinburgh,  was  yet  more  extra- 
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ordinary,  for  only  by  conversing  and  almost  exclusively  employed  as  mid- 
reading  with  actors,  and  other  English-  wives,  out  of  759,122  deaths,  6,481 
men,  without  leaving  Scotland,  he  ar-  took  place  in  child  bed  ;  while  in  eight 
rived  at  a  perfect  accuracy  of  pronun-  years,  from  ISO/  to  1814,  when  the 
ciation.  apothecary  men-midwives  were  as  ex- 

lord  chancellor  eldon  clusively    employed,  out    of  147,304 

Is  a  wonderful  instance  of  good  for-  deaths,  1,404  were  in  child-bed/ 
tune,  and  is  justly  praised  for  his  bon-  ventriloquism — mr.  Matthews. 
hommie.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Mr.  John  Gough  gave,  in  part  2, 
Bray,  the  great  conveyancer,  who  was  vol.  v.  of  the  Manchester  Transactions, 
the  nephew  of  Matt.  Duane,  the  great  what  he  considers  an  investigation  of 
Roman  Catholic  conveyancer.  Such  ventriloquism  ;  he  who  is  master  of 
was  his  assiduity  and  attention,  that  this  art,  (says  he,)  has  nothing  to  do 
Mr.  B.  observed,  "  there  are  several  but  to  place  his  mouth  obliquely  to  the 
of  the  young  men  in  my  office  who  pos-  company,  and  dart  his  words,  if  I  may 
sess  equal  and  even  greater  talents  than  use  the  expression,  against  an  opposing 
Scott,  but  none  who  have  equal  pa-  object,  whence  they  will  be  reflected 
tience,  or  plod  so  much. — I  therefore  immediately,  so  as  to  strike  the  ears  of 
have  great  hopes  of  him."  the  audience  from  an  unexpected  quar- 

Mr.  Scott,  however,  had  no  great  ter  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  re- 
hopes  of  himself;  for  he  despaired  of  flector  will  appear  to  be  the  speaker." 
rising  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  actual-  p.  649-  This  explanation  appears  to 
ly  conceived  the  idea  of  retiring  into  us  very  deficient.  There  is  a  great 
the  country,  and  practising  as  a  pro-  deal  more  in  it :  it  is  not  possible  to 
vincial  lawyer.  Accordingly,  when  have  the  tone  reflected  from  a  plain 
the  Recordership  of  Newcastle  became  wall,  to  a  given  point,  without  its  being 
vacant,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Bray  for  his  a  mere  echo.  Besides  Mr.  Matthews 
interest  on  this  occasion.  The  latter  often  perforins,  where  no  means  for  re- 
assured him  of  his  utmost  efforts  on  his  fleeting  the  voice  can  be  present  ;  and 
behalf,  but  recommended  a  longer  trial,  the  author's  doctrine  cannot  therefore 
On  a  longer  trial  he  succeeded.  At  apply.  It  should,  however,  be  added, 
that  period  he  resided  in  Powis-place,  that  the  illusion  is  much  helped  by  an 
near  Great  Ormond-street,  in  the  im-  audience,  already  prepared  to  be  de- 
mediate  vicinity  of  his  old  master  ;  lighted  and  astonished,  being  previous- 
dined  every  day  at  half  past  three,  and  ly  informed  by  the  artist  where  the 
at  five  regularly  trudged  down  to  chain-    sounds  are  to  proceed  from. 


bers.  As  he  constantly  passed  the 
door  of  Mr.  Bray,  the  latter  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  to  his  wife  (now  Mrs. 
M'Evoy,)  "Remark  what  I  say,  my 
dear;  you  will  live  to  see  this  young 
man  Lord    Chancellor  of  Great   Br>- 


Ventriloquism  appears  to  be  a  gift  ; 
for  very  k\v  shine  in  this  qualification. 
It  might  be  made  some  good  use  of, 
in  the  opinion  of  Grimm,  who  laments 
that  "  this  secret  is  not  in  the  possession 
of  a  man  of  talents  and  judgment ;  of 


tain  !"  a  prophecy  which  was  fulfilled  a   philosopher,  without  any  confidant 

in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years.  whatever.     What  good  might  not  such 

The  pride   of  wealth  of  the  Surtees  a  man  do  !   What  revolutions  might  he 

was  wounded  at  the  alliance  ;  the  coun-  not  produce  !    How  easily  might  he  be- 

try  banker  and    his   family   disdained  come,  in  critical  moments,  the  terror  of 

connexion  with  the  son  of  a  coal-fitter,  knaves  ;   perhaps  the  salvation  of  his 


and  the  grandson  of  a  coal-skipper  ; 
but  the  young  lawj'er  replied  officially, 
by  affixing  his  seal  as  Lord  Chancellor 
to  the  docket  that  sanctioned  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  family. 

JMIDWIVES. 


country." 

Bayle  thinks,  that  the  Engastri- 
mythes,  those  who  speak  from  their 
bellies,  and  who  manage  the  air  in  their 
lungs  in  such  a  manner,  that  their 
voices  seem  to  issue  from  a  cellar  or  a 


In  Gray's  Supplement  to  the  Phar-  garret,  are  extremely  well  qualified  for 
macopceia,  it  is  stated  that  "  from  the  petty  mysteries  which  took  place 
1728,  during  which  time  women  were    in  monasteries.      By  their  help  manv 
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persons  were  made  to  believe  that  the 
dead  suffer  greatly  in  purgatory,  and 
come  and  beseech  their  heirs  to  cause 
masses  to  be  said  for  their  repose. 

Gille,  a  French  ventriloquist,  hap- 
pened to  walk  with  an  old  military 
man,  who  always  assumed  a  stately  ali- 
as he  went  along  ;  his  discourse  was 
ever  about  sieges  and  battles,  and  he 
himself  was  sure  to  he  the  hero  of  the 
campaign,  Gille  took  it  into  his  head 
to  repress  this  inordinate  vanity.  Be- 
ing arrived  in  a  bye  place,  near  the 
borders  of  a  forest,  our  soldier  imagined 
that  he  heard  some  one  from  the  top  of 
a  tree  cry  out,  "  it  is  not  every  one  that 
wears  a  sword  knows  how  to  make  use 
of  it."  "Who  is  that  impudent  fel- 
low ?"  asked  the  son  of  Mars.  "  Pro- 
bably," rejoined  the  other,  "  it  is  a 
shepherd  bird's-nesting."  "  Come  hith- 
er, then,"  exclaimed  a  voice,  which  now 
seemed  to  descend  along  the  tree. 
•'  Come  hither,  if  you  be.  not  afraid.1" 
"As  for  that,'' returned  the  soldier,  with 
a  most  niartial  air,  and  setting  himself  in 
a  posture  of  attack,  "  I  shall  soon  make 
vou  easy."  "  What  are  you  about 
then  ?"  cried  Gille,  taking  him  by  the 
arm,  '•'  Do  not  you  know  that  you  will 
be  made  game  of?"  "  A  bullying  air 
is  not  always  the  sign  of  true  courage," 
interrupted  the  voice  ;  which  still  ap- 


peared to  be  sliding  along  the  tree  as 
before.  "  This  is  no  shepherd,"  ob- 
served Gille.  "  But  still  1  will  chas- 
tise him  for  his  impertinence,"  cried 
out  the  other,  "  Witness  Hector  flying 
before  Achilles,"  cried  out  the  voice 
immediately  after  :  upon  which  the  ex- 
asperated soldier  plunged  his  sword 
with  ail  his  might  into  the  bush  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tree.  A  rabbit  instantly 
started  from  it.  and  ran  off  with  all  its 
might.  "  Behold  Hector,"  said  Gille, 
"  while  you  yourself  are  Achilles." 
The  explanation  then  ensued. 

TRK15LE   AND  BASS. 

Lord  JVIulgrave,  who  once  went  on 
an  expedition  to  the  North  Pole,  ap- 
peals to  have  been  distinguished  by  a 
singularity  of  physical  conformation, — 
possessing  two  distinct  voices  ;  the  one 
strong  and  hoarse;  the  other  shrill  and 
querulous  ;  of  both  of  which  organs  he 
occasionally  availed  himself.  So  ex- 
traordinary a  circumstance,  probably, 
gave  rise  to  a  story  of  his  having  fallen 
into  a  ditch  in  a  dark  night ;  and,  cal- 
ling for  aid  in  his  shrill  voice,  a  coun- 
tryman coming  up,  was  about  to  have 
assisted  him  :  but  Lord  Mulgrave  ad- 
dressing him  in  a  hoarse  tone,  the  pea- 
sant immediately  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  if 
there  are  two  of  you  in  the  ditch,  you 
may  help  each  other  out  of  it." 


TJtE    SILENT    RIVEIl  :    A    DRAMATIC    SKETCH. 


Die  Interior  of  Caleb's  Cottage. 
Caleb — Rayland. 
Ray  land.    Gone  hence  tins  half  hour,  say'st  tliou  ? 
Tell  me,  friend, 
Coulds't  thou  not  overtake  him?— 'Tis  of  moment 
What  I  would  say. 

Caleb.    He  must  pass  up  the  river 
To  where  his  road  runs  o'er  it,  for  the  floods 
Have  left  the  moor  too  moist  in  that  direction 
'1  o  be  with  ease  attempted.    If  I  make 
-My  way  across,  I  shall  be  soon  enough, 
For  he  has  many  windings,  and  the  stream 
Is  strong  against  him. 

Rayland.    Hasten,  then,— your  pains 
Shall  not  in  vaiu  be  used.    And,  lest  he  feel 
Unwilling  to  return  (writing  on  a  leaf  of  his  pocket, 
book)  deliver  this. 

Mary  (singing  without,  in  a  melancholy  tone.) 
"Sounder  the  wave,  and  under  the  wave.. 

Beneath -the  old  willow  tree, 
With  the  weeds  for  my  pall,  in  a  deep,   deep  grave, 

Suwil  my  false  love  find  me." 


Rayland.    That  is  a  moving  voice  ! 

Caleb,    It  is  Luke's  wife. 
'Tis  their  first  parting,  and  she  feels  it  sorely, 
Though  for  so  short  a  time. 

Rayland.    Pray  send  her  here; 
I'll  talk  with  her  till  he  returns.  (Stands  meditating.) 

Hay  Ian  d — Mary . 

Rayland,    So  fair! 
So  delicate  !     Lady  (for  such  I'll  call  you) 
I've  heard  that  Luke,  the  fisherman,  did  wed 
Something  beyond  himself,  but  'tis  not  possible 
That  tbou  art  she  ! 

Mary.    0;  Sir,  I  thank  the  Heavens 
You  are  as  out  in  this  as  when  you  say 
That  Luke  did  wed  beyond  him.    It  was  I 
Who  play'd  the  usurer  in  that  bargain. 

Rayland.    Well- 
But  yet,  methinks,  more  fondiy  said  than  truly. 
Forgive  me,  pretty  friend,  nor  think  I  ask 
Aught  without  plenteous  reason.    By  what  means 
Hath  he  maintain'd  thee  for  these  many  months  ? 

Mary.  It  was  but  now  you  named  his  toilsome  trade 


*  Concluded  from  p.  122. 
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Rayl.  'Tis  a  bleak  place  to  yield  subsistence. 
Mary.  Yes ; 
But  Luke  was  labouring  for  his  wife,  and  then 
Even  the  deserts  and  the  Hoods  grew  kind. 
Rayl.    (after  a  pause)  You  said  he  ne'er  was  suc- 
cotir'd  at  the  hands 
Whence  Nature  should  have  wrungas  much— I  mean 
His  father's  ? 

Mary.    Sir,  I  pray  you  pardon  me; 
I  sail  not  so. 

Raul.     But,  ne'erthe'eis,  'tis  true: 
And  thou  who  art  so  tender  of  that  father 
Wert  driven  from  his  mansion   destitute. 
Thou  set  st  that  I  know  much.— Now,  then,  confess 
How  oft   distress  hath  made  him  curse  that  father 
For  much  of  his  forlorn  existence,  which* 
With  other  usage,  had  not  aslc'd  repentance. 

Mary.  You  question  strangely,sir ;  but  since  it  takes 
No  leave  of  truth  to  answer  proudly— Nexer. 
No  babe  e'er  saw  the  world,  no  saint  hath  left  it, 
With  less  to  answer  than  my  loving  Luke. 
He  never  mentioned  his  relentless  father 
Without  becoming  reverence  ;  and  then 
I've  heard  him  sigh  to  think  how  bitterly 
The  mem'ry  of  an  unoffending  son, 
Left  from  his  infancy  to  all  the  ills 
Of  unprotected  poverty,  would  hang 
Upon  that  father's  death-bed.    I  have  said 
Too  much,  but  'twas  to  shield  him  from  reproach. 

Rayland.  No  ;  not  a  jot  too  much.  'Tis  a  hard  life, 
Your  husband's— and  laborious  by  night 
As  well  as  day  ? 

Mary.    Oh,  often  I  have  watch'd 
Till  the  grey  dawn  hath  pcep'd  into  my  lattice, 
And  found  roe  lonely  still. 

Rayland.    But  now  'tis  summer  ; 
And,  as  I  think,  his  work  by  night  is  only 
For  the  wild  winter-fowl.    It  must  belong 
Since  you  watch'd  last  ? 

Mary.    No  longer  than  last  night: 
But  then  he  went  to  see  a  dying  friend, 
And  brought  back    that  which  smooths  his  nights 
hereafter. 
Rayland  (apart.)    'Til    even  so!    Despair    hath 
driven  him 
To  gain  by  rapine  what  more  guiltily 
I  did  deny  him.     Poor,  unhappy  son  ! 
How  mu9t  thy  heart  have  writhed  to  do  this  crime  ! 
It  is  in  pity  to  thyself,  not  me, 
That  heaven  hath  set  it  down  thy  first,  and  chance 
Directed  thee  towards  a  prize,  already 
Meant  as  an  earnest  of  thy  father's  love. 
God,  how  prophetic  didst  thou  make  mv  conscience! 
Soon  as  his  trembling  hand  wa9  on  mjr  rein, 
And  I  beheld, then  for  the  first  sad  time, 
That  pallid  countenance  in  its  agony, 
I  bound  myself,  as  if  the  deed  were  mine, 
To  keep  the  fearful  secret ;  for  I  felt 
I  could  expect  no  otherwise  to  meet  him. 
And  here's  the  faithful  mate  of  all  his  sorrows 
Excepting  one  ;— one  she  must  never  know, 
To  clog  the  tongue  which  loves  to  speak  his  praise. 
(aloud)  Most  fair— most  worthy  of  all  love  and  bliss 
Say,  if  Lord  Rayland  came  with  penitence 
To  seek  the  long  neglected  Luke,  and  raise 
The  lowly  peasant  to  the  peer's  proud  son, 
Could'st  thou  forget  thy  diys  of  lamentation — 
Forgive  the  hand  which  would  not  snatch  thee  from 
them  ? 
36     ATHENEUM    VOL.     12. 


Mary.    Lord  Rayland  ! 
Rayland.  (embracing  Iter.)    And  thy  father. 
Mary  (sinking  at  his  feet.)  Oh,  my  lord  : 

I  have  prayed  heaven  to  let  me  see  you  once ! 
Rayland.    Once,  and  for  ever  !      And  I  give  thee 
thanks 
That  ihou'rt  too  mild  to  bow  with  thy  reproaah 
One  who  already  trembles  with  remorse. 
But  sort  men  t  with  those  with  whom  the  wrench 
Of  Nature's  links  is  pastime.    Years  were  gone 
Before  I  knew  my  blood  was  in  the  veins 
Of  any  but  the  sons  beneath  my  eye: 
And  then  'twixt  justice  and  thy  husband  stood 
A  haughty  woman,  jealous  of  her  own. 
O'erruledin  part,  I  yet  comraission'd  one, 
Who  proved  unworthy  of  his  trust  to  make 
Such  poor  amends  as  could  by  gold  be  compassed, 
For  absence  of  parental  countenance. 
Oh.  it  was  wrong  !  and  I  have  paid  it  deeply  ! 
It  hath  brought  down  misfortune  in  such  weight 
As  might  almost  be  look'd  on  for  atonement. 
Amongst  the  rest,  my  wife  is  dead,  my  children 
Or  dead, or  worse  in  disregarded  duty. 
My  home  is  solitary  but  for  thee 
And  him  thou  lov'st. 

Mary.  And  who  will  over-pay 
In  all  a  son  should  be,  whatever  grief 
May  elsewhere  have  befallen  thee.    My  lord, 
You  come  to  bring  us  wealth,  and  ne'er  can  know 
The  half  of  that  son's  worth.    You  should  have  come 
In  want,  in  sickness,  and  in  sorrow  too  : 
Then  you  bad  seen  how  his  elastic  arms 
Had  labour'd  for  your  comfort.     Then  you  had  felt 
How  much  too  tender  is  that  manly  heart 
To  hoard  the  memory  of  suffer'd  ills. 

(Caleb  rushes  in  in  great  horror.) 
Rayland.    What  is  it.  man  ?    speak  out. 
Mary.    God's  mercy,  Caleb, 
Why  is  your  look  so  dreadful  ?    Nought  oihim  ' 
Nought  of  my  husband  ? 
Rayland.    He  is  dumb  with  fear  ; 
Caleb.    Would  I  were  so  for  ever! 
Mary.    Thou  hast  something. 
Of  matchless  horror  to  relate  !     My  husband  ! 
Oh.  quickly  speak,— my  husband  ! 

Caleb.    Did  you  mark 
No  strangeness  in  his  manner  when  you  parted  ? 
Mary.    No — nothing— yes— Oh,  God  !     I    charge 

thee  speak  ! 
Rayland.    Speak  out,  I  tell  ihee,  peasant  !  I'm  his 
father. 
Thou  sure  canst  tell  what  I  can  stand  to  hear. 

Caleb.   I  used  my  utmost  speed,  but  the  deep  fen 
Clung  to  my  feet  and  pluck 'd  me  back,  as  though 
It  were  in  league  with  that  most  damned  whirlpool. 
(They  stand  motionless.) 
My  heart  misgave  me,  whilst  I  struggled  on. 
I  thought  of  his  last  look,  and  labour'd  harder, 
And  came  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  bank. 
The  stream  had  nothing  to  oppose  its  course, 
And  glides  in  deadly  silence.    Then  I  heard 
The  name  of*  Mary,"  and  a  plunge,  and  then 
A  suffocating  gasp— I  heard  no  more; 
But  dashing  through  the  rushes  which  conceal'd 
The  drowning  man,  beheld  a  quivering  arm 
Just  vanish  in  the  greedy  whirlpool's  gorge! 

Mary.    But— but—  thou  sayst—  I  know— I  see  thou 
say'st 
It  was  not  he— my  husband — God  !  O,  God ! 

(She  falls  into  the  arms  of  Rayland. 
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Rayland.    Thou   loitering   slave !    what  need  ia 
many  words  ? 
Thou'dst  have  me  think  it  was  indeed  my  son. 

Caleb.    A   boat   had   drifted  to  the   shore— 'twas 
Luke's — 
I  leap'd  into'f,  and  shouted  loud  for  help. 
Which,  haply,  was  at  hand.    Alas,  alas  ! 
None  ever  rose  and  none  hath  e'er  been  raised, 
Alive  or  dead,  from  that  dark  place!     I  left 
My  breathless  friends  lamenting  on  the  bank— 
Their  toil  was  fruitless. 

Rayland    Awful,  heavy  wrath  ! 
But  it  is  just — O,  my  devoted  son, 
Sharp  misery  ne'er  wrung  a  tear  from  thee 
So  burning  as  the  one  which  thou  thyself 
Hast  call'd   up  from  thy  father's  heart  ! — But  how— 
But  how  canst  thou  be  sure  is  was  my  son  ? 

Caleb     I  saw  him  yestesday  wrought  to  a  pitch 
Beyoud  his  custom  of  impatient  grief. 
'Twasoneof  many  blank  successless  days, 
And  he  talk'd  madly  of  his  wife  and  famine. 
I  left  him  late  upon  the  moor— this  morn, 
As  I  return'd  fron  Willow  Mead,  I  found  him 
In  strange  disorder  at  his  cottage  door. 
He  told  me  he  had  slept ;  his  wife  just  now 
Assured  me  that  he  was  not  home  ali  night, 
And,  when  he  came,  he  brought  a  purse  of  gold.— 
"My  Lord.  I'm  sure  you  best  know  how  he  got  it. 

Rayland.    Well,  well— thou'dst  not  betray  him— 
would'st  thou,  man.' 


Caleb.     Not  I   indeed,   liiy  lord.    Fear,   shame 
and  anguish, 
At  what  despair  and  his  necessity 
Had  done,  no  doubt,  hath  caused  this  dreadful  end. 

Rayland.  {after  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  speak} 
Hast  thou  a  bed   to  lay  this  innocent  on  ? 

Caleb.  Within,my  lord: — my  wife  does  love  her  well , 
And  will  watch  by  her  tenderly. 

[Rayland  supports  her  out  slowly  and 
in  great  agitation.  Caleb,  having  en- 
deavoured to  present  his  firmness, 
throws  himself  into  a  chair,  and  bursts 
into  tears. 
Poor  Luke  ! 
This  is  the  saddest  way  he  could  have  left  us, 

Rayland.  (returning  and  looking  earnestly  afhimf 
Good  peasant,  thou,  on  whom  he  had  no  claim 
Ot  kindness,  wert  the  only  one  of  all 
Who  used  him  kindly.— Where's  that  cruel  gold  > 

Caleb.    My  lord,  she  gave  it  in  my  charge  just  when 
You  entered. — It  is  here  (raisins  it  from  the  table.) 

Rayland.    Let  me  look  on  it— 
Away  with  it,  in  mercy. — You  are  poor, 
And  my  son  leaves  it  to  his  only  friend. 
But  mark  me, as  thou  hopest  that  it  will  buy- 
Prosperity,  be  choicer  of  his  secret 
Than  of  thy  life.-  Now  lead  me  where  he  lies — 
'  Tisjust,  most  just — I  came  not  at  his  need. 
And  angry  Heaven  hath  snatch'dhim  up  from  mine, 
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OF    REMARKABLE    CHARACTERS    LATELY    DECEASED. 


(Monthly  Magazine, October.) 


SIf{    WILLIAM    JiEKSCHEL. 

TV  ED,  at  Slough,  aged  87,  Sir  Wil- 
■*-*  Haiti  Herschcl,  l.  l.  d.  f.  r.  s. 
knight  of  the  Guelphic  order  of  Hano- 
ver ;  but  far  more  distinguished  for  his 
discoveries,  and  his  profound  views  and 
writings  in  astronomy,  and  in  other 
branches  of  natural  philosophy.  He 
was  born  in  Hanover  in  1738,  and  was 
the  second  of  four  sons,  all  of  whom 
were  brought  up  to  their  father's  pro- 
fession, as  musicians.  Finding,  how- 
ever, in  his  son  William  an  inqusitive 
mind  beyond  what  appeared  in  the 
other  sons,  he  gave  him  the  advantage 
of  a  French  master.  Luckily  the  tu- 
tor's favourite  study  was  metaphysics  ; 
and,  from  this  worthy  man,  Herschel 
acquired  an  introductory  knowledge  of 
logic,  ethics,  &c.  In  1759,  he  left  his 
native  country  and  repaired  to  London, 
whither  his  father  and  himself  accom- 
panied some  Hanoverian  troops,  as 
part  of  their  military  band.  With  these 
the  father  returned,  leaving  young  Her- 
schel to  try  his  fortunes  in  England, 


who  first  engaged  himself  as  a  hautboy 
player  in  the  band  of  the  county  of 
Durham  militia.  He  afterwards,  ob- 
tained the  situation  of  organist  at  Hali- 
fax, in  Yorkshire,  principally  through 
the  recommendation  of  the  late  Joah 
Bates,  esq.  son  of  the  then  parish-clerk 
of  Halifax.  There  he  taught  music, 
and  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  learn- 
ing the  English,  Italian,  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, and  in  obtaining  an  insight  in- 
to the  elements  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  The  theory  of 
harmony  engaged  his  attention,  and  he 
made  himself  master  of  Dr.  Smith's 
Harmonies.  He  then  resolved  on  the 
regular  study  of  mathematics,  and  pro« 
ceeded  through  Newton's  Principia. 
Other  sciences  now  became  easy  to 
him.  He  then  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
staid  so  long  that  his  money  was  ex- 
hausted, and  he  found  himself  without 
funds  sufficient  to  carry  him  to  Eng- 
land. He  surmounted  this  difficulty 
by  a  benefit  concert  at  Genoa,  which 
he  was  able  to  do  by  the  friendship  of 


Sir  William  Herschel. 
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Langle,  a  Frenchman.     In  1766,  Sir 
William  removed  with  his   brother  to 
Bath,  where  they  were  engaged  for  the 
pump-room  band  by  the  late  Mr.  Lind- 
ley.    Sir  William  was,  like  his  nephew 
Griesbach,  esteemed  an  excellent  per- 
former on  the  oboe,  as  his  brother  was 
on  the  violoncello.     His   musical   pur- 
suits   found  him  great  employment ; 
yet  he  saved  time  for  the  study  of  the 
mathematics,  and  now  particularly  di- 
rected his  pursuits  to  optics  and  astro- 
nomy.    The  pleasure  which  he  expe- 
rienced from  viewing  the  stars  through 
a  Gregorian  telescope  of  two  feet,  made 
him  desirous  of  possessing  a  collection 
of  astronomical   instruments,  but  the 
cost  was  an  insurmountable  obstacle. 
He  therefore  determined  to  endeavour 
to  make  a  telescope  himself,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly commenced  the  undertaking. 
After  much  labour  and  many  failures 
he  succeeded;  and,  in   177 4,  had  the 
inexpressible  pleasure  of  viewing  the 
stars  through  a  Newtonian  reflector  of 
five  feet,  of  his  own  construction.    En- 
couraged by  this  success,  and  by  the 
pleasure  of  the  pursuit,   he  afterwards 
proceeded  to  construct  one   of  seven, 
and  then  often  feet.     He  now  devoted 
his  nights  to  observations,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to   remark  that  a  star, 
which  had  been  recorded  by  Bode  as  a 
fixed  star,  had  changed  its  position,  and 
was  progressively  doing  so.      Prolong- 
ed attention  to  it  enabled  him  to  deter- 
mine that  it  was  an   hitherto  unobserv- 
ed planet ;  and,  having  determined  its 
rate  of  motion,   its   orbit,  &c.   he   an- 
nounced   his  interesting   discovery   to 
the  world,  which,  in  compliment  to  the 
King  of  England,  he  named  the  Geor- 
gium  Sidus ;    but  which  astronomers 
call,  in  honour  of  the  discoverer,  Her- 
schel.    It  has  also  been  denominated, 
Uranus.     This  discovery  was  made  in 
1781,  and  was  announced  to  the  Royal 
Society,  who  decreed  him  their  annual 
gold  medal,  and  unanimously   elected 
him  a  fellow.     In  the   next  year  the 
King  of  England,  gratified  by  the  com- 
pliment paid  him   by    his    Hanoverian 
subject,  took  him  under  his  protection. 
Herschel,  therefore,  quitted   Bath  with 
his  instruments,  and  took   up  his  resi- 
dence at  Slough,   near  Windsor,  in  a 
kouse  provided  for  him   by  the   king, 


who   appointed  him  his  professor   of 
astronomy,  with  a  pension.     He  now 
found  himself  in  a  situation  to  bring  his 
great  design  to   bear,   which    was,   to 
construct  a  telescope  of  forty  feet.     In 
this  he  at  last  succeeded  ;  it  was  com- 
pleted in  1789,  and  he  then  rendered 
an  account  of  it  to  the  Royal  Society, 
who  soon  published  it  in  their  "  Trans- 
actions."    It  has  been  generally   sup- 
posed that  Dr.  H.  discovered  the  planet 
Herschel  by  means  of  his  great  tele- 
scope, but  it  was  made  with  his  seven- 
foot  telescope.    In  1783  he  announced 
a  supposed   discovery  of  a  volcano   in 
the  moon  ;  and  in  1787,  by  continuing 
his  observations,  he  detected  two  more 
in  supposed  eruption.     In  pursuing  his 
observations  on   the   planet  Herschel, 
he  found   that   it   had  two    satellites. 
Herschel  was  now,  by  the  University 
of  Oxford,  named  a  doctor  of  laws. 
He  has  since  supplied  the  "  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions"  with  many  elaborate 
and  profound  communications  on  the 
construction   of  the   universe,  on   the 
systems  of  the  fixed  stars,  on  the  nebu- 
lous stars,  on   light,  and  other  philo- 
sophical   subjects,    the    substance    of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  all  our  elemen- 
tary works  of  science.     The  enormous 
telescope,  which   for  many  years  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  travellers  in  the 
garden  at  Slough,  and  which   procured 
for  its  constructor  more  celebrity  among 
the  vulgar  than  all  his  scientific  disco- 
veries, proved,  however,   but   a  mere 
sign-post  of  his  art ;    for  it  was  found 
that  the  great  reflector  was  too  heavy 
to  retain  a   true  figure,  and  few  or  no 
observations  could  in  consequence  be 
made  with  it,  and  those  but  for  a  short 
period.       He,    however,    constructed 
other  telescopes  on  a  similar  plan  of  fif- 
teen and  twenty  foot  length  for  various 
sovereigns  and  observatories,  with  con- 
siderable pecuniary  advantage  to  him- 
self ;  and   he  carried  the  principle  of 
size  in  telescopes  to  the  utmost  extent 
which  their  materials   admit.     In  all 
his  labours,  Dr.  Herschel  has  been  as- 
sisted by  his  sister.     He  was  a  man  of 
a  very  social  character,  much  polite- 
ness, and  of  a  strong   constitution. — 
Jointly  with  his  sister,  he  has  published, 
in  a  distinct  form,  "  Catalogue  of  Stars, 
taken  from  Flarasted's  Observations, 
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and  not  inserted  in  the  British  Cata- 
logue, by  William  Herschel ;  to  which 
is  added  a  collection  of  Errata,  that 
should  be  noticed  in  the  same  volume, 
by  Caroline  Herschel,"  1793.  Sir 
William  Herschel  was  a  fortunate  man 
in  length  of  days,  whch  enabled  him 
to  mature  his  reputation   and  his  disco 


attainments,  and  in  that  habitual  indus- 
try which  is  characteristic  of  his  na- 
tion :  he  was  fortunate  also  in  the  co- 
operation of  a  sister,  and  in  the  harmo- 
ny of  his  family  in  forwarding  his  pur- 
suits ;  for  he  has  left  a  son,  now  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  justly  regarded  as  one 


veries  :  in  royal  patronage,  which  sue-  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  his  age, 

coured  his  projects,   and   rescued   him  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  several 

from  the  distress  which  too  often   at-  valuable  productions  ;    and,  in  concert 

tends  the  exertions  of  original  genius;  with    Mr.  Peacock,   for  an   improved 

in  great  amenity  of  temper,  in   modes-  translation   of  Lacroix's    Elements  of 

ty,  which  is  always  the  result  of  solid  the  Differential  Calculus. 


EUSTACE    DE    RIBAUMONT, 


A   B\LLAP. 


The  incident,on  which  the  following 
ballad  is  founded,  I  met  with  in  Frois- 
sart.  The  words  spoken  by  Edward 
the  Third,  on  giving  the  chaplet  of 
pearls  off  his  own  head  to  Eustace  de 
Ribaumont,  after  supper,  on  the  day 
when  the  French  knight  was  made 
prisoner,  are  almost  a  translation  of 
those  with  which  the  historian  records 
him  to  have  accompanied  the  present. 
'•'  Monseigneur  Eustace,  je  vous  donne 
ce  chappelet,  pour  le  mieux  combattant 
de  la journee  de  ceux  de  dedans   et  de 

ON  Poitiers  fields  the  hosts  are  met, 

Sharp  were  the  spears  that  day  ; 
And  every  one  his  sword  has  whet 

As  for  a  bloody  fray. 

Brightly  each  targe  and  burgonet 

Was  glancing  in  the  snn  ; 
And  every  knight  thereto  has  set 

His  lady's  favour  on. 

But  who  is  he  that  fottniost  hurls 

His  javelin  mid  the  foe  ? 
Upon  whose  head  that  cap  of  pearls 

Doth  make  a  gallant  show  ? 

Yet  fitter  for  the  dance,  I  wec,n, 

Or  lover's  serenade, 
Than  in  the  ranks  of  battle  seen, 

A  cap  with  pearly  braid. 

That  meed  at  English  Edward's  hand 

The  youthful  warrior  won, 
The  bravest  he  of  Gallia's  band, 

Eustace  de  Ribaumont. 

'Twas  ata  banquet  after  fight, 

Where  he  was  England's  thrall, 
That  Eustace  won  those  pearls  so  bright 
'     In  good  King  Edward's  hall. 

Twice,  said  the  monarch,  on  my  knee 

Thou  hailst  me  down  to-day  ; 
So  good  a  knight  I  did  not  see 

Amid  your  fair  array. 


dehors  ;  et  vous  prie  que  vous  le  portez 
cette  ante  pour  l'amour  de  moi.  Je 
sai  bien  que  vous  estes  gay  et  amoureux, 
et  que  voulentiers  vous  vous  trou- 
vez  entres  dames  et  damoiselles.  Si 
ditcs  par  tout  la  ou  vous  irez  que  je  le 
vous  ai  donne.  Si  vous  quitte  votre 
prison  ;  et  vous  en  pouvez  parti r  de- 
main,  s'il  vous  plaist." 

I  have  departed  from  history  in  ma- 
king Edward  present  at  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  in  which  Eustace  was  after- 
wards slain. 

Then,  Eustace,  take  my  cap  of  pearls, 

Wear  it  for  love  of  me  ; 
Thou'rt  gay,  and  toy'st  w  ith  dames  and  girls ; 
Tell  them  I  gave  it  tbee. 

I  quit  thee  of  thy  prison  straight. 

So  henceforth  thou   art  free. 
Sir  Eustace  rose  ;  and  at  the  gate 

Right  willing  forth  went  he. 

And  now  on  Poitiers  field  again 

He  meets  the  English  line, 
And  foremost  on  the  battle  plain 

His  ashen  spear  did  shine. 

When  out  there  rush'd  a  sturdy  knight, 

And  run  a  tilt  at  him ; 
In  sable  armour  he  was  dighf , 

That  clothed  every  limb. 

Long  time  they  strove  with  lance  in  hand ; 

And  many  a  thrust  did  try; 
The  lances  split;  and  then  his  brand 

Each  loosen'd  from  his  thigh. 

So  close  they  join   those  pearls  so  bright, 

That  gleam 'd  on  Eustace'  brow, 
In  the  black  mail  their  balls  of  white, 

As  in  a  mirror, show. 

But  soon  was  changed  that  white  to  red ; 

For  with  a  furious  blow, 
The  sahle  warrior  smote  his  head, 

That  fast  the  blood  did  flow. 
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King' Edward  from  a  neighb'ring  height 

Was  looking  on  the  fray  : 
And  save,  lie  cried,  oh  save  the  knight, 

And  bring  him  here  straightway. 

They  brought  him  where  King  Edward  stood 

Upon  the  hillock  nigh  ; 
They  staunch  awhile  the  streaming  blood  ; 

And  scant  he  oped  his  eye. 

Edward,  said  he,  behold  the  braid 

Thou  gavest  erewhile  to  me. 
For  me  it  won  the  loveliest  maid 

That  lived  in  Burgundy. 

That  maid  for  many  a  year  I  woo'd, 

And  she  my  love  returu'd; 
But  still  her  sire  the  suit  withstood, 

Till  praise  in  war  was  earn'd. 

That  praise,  O  King,  thy  hand  bestowed, 
To  her  the  gift  I  liore  ; 


And  when  our  wedding  torches  glow'd, 
This  wreath  I  proudly   wore. 

That  thou  another  boon  wou Ids t  give, 

I  came  to  ask  th  is  day — 
That  thou,  who  gavest  me  then  to  live, 

Wouldst  take  that  life  away. 

Amid  the  fight  I  saw  thee  not, 

But  saw  thy  princely  son  ; 
I  knew  him  by  his  sable  coat  ; 

From  him  I  had  the  boon. 

The  words  thou  badest  nie  say,  I  said, 

Of  all  to  her  alone; 
She  heard  ;  and  how  she  smiled,  sweet  maid, 

And  kiss'd  the  pearls,  each  one : 

I've  worn  them  since  for  love  of  thee, 

Now  love  I  nought  beside  : 
For  she  is  in  her  grave,  quoth  he  ; 

Then  grasp'd  his  hand,  and  died. 


Tavistttn. 


PARIS  CHIT  CHAT. 

The  first  Theatre  Francaise  is  threat- 
ened with  a  great  loss";  Talma,  its 
principal  support,  is  likely  to  quit  on 
the  first  of  October.  He  has  requested 
of  government  a  pension  for  life  of 
15,000  francs  (about  650/.)  from  the 
date  of  his  retirement.  The  govern- 
ment will  not  enter  into  this  engage- 
ment; and  Talma,  who  notwithstand- 
ing his  talents,  is  not  rich,  finds  himself 
obliged  to  visit  the  provinces,  and  form 
some  resources  for  his  old  age. 

In  one  of  Talma's  turns  in  the  de- 
partments, he  played  Oreste  in  the  Iph- 
igenie  of  Guinond  de  la  Touche.  Dur- 
ing the  third  scene  of  the  second  act, 
he  embraced  Pylade,  and  all  at  once 
the  audience  brol;e  out  in  the  most  vio- 
lent laughter — he  was  astonished — one 
of  the  whiskers  of  Pylade,  made  of 
lampblack  and  size,  had  marked  an- 
other on  Talma's  face,  and  to  complete 
the  fun,  in  the  embrace  the  whiskers 
had  become  reversed.  Talma  was 
ver)  angry  with  the  whisker  manufac- 
turer and  the  actor,  and  insisted  on 
having,  immediately,  another  Pylade. 

On  another  occasion,  when  at  Bour- 
deaux,  he  received  the  following  letter: 
"  To  the  son  of  Melpomene — Sir,  I 
have  only  six  francs,  and  am  without 
resources.  I  hear  you  are  to  honour 
this  town  with  your  furious  presence, 
and  that,  at  the  ver)'  moment  when  I 
propose  to  put  a  period  to  my  existence. 
I  defer  then  my  project,  in  admiration 


of  your  talents,  of  which  T  am  acquaint- 
ed only  by  fame.  I  conjure  you  then  to 
hasten  your  visit,  that  I  may  admire 
you  and  expire.  Refuse  not  the  last 
desires  of  a  fellow  creature,  who  being 
able  to  live  but  four  days,  has  divided 
the  sum  which  remains,  as  follows  : 
Four  days' nourishment  3  francs. 

Pit     - 2  f.  10  sous. 

Poison 0  f.  10    ., 


Total 


6  francs. 


PORTRAIT  OF   SHAKSPEARE. 
Talma,  the  French  tragedian,  has  in  his 
possession  a  portrait  of  Shakspeare,  which 
he  purchased  of  a  broker  in  France,  and  he 
has  determined  on  bringing"  it  to  England. 
The  painting  is  in  oil,  upon  a  pannel  of  at* 
oval  form,  which  is  inserted   in  the    centre 
of  a  piece  of  wood  that  once  formed  the  up 
per  part  of  a  pair  of  bellows  ;  the  lower  part 
of  which,  together  with  the  nozle  and  leath- 
er, is  lost.     On  each    side  of   this   piece  of 
wood,  and  attached  to  the  edge,  is  a  pair  of 
carved  wings.     Around    the   surface,  close 
to  the  edge,  and  in  one  line,  is  rudely  carv- 
ed, in  letters  rather  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  length,  the  following  verse — 
"  Who  have  we  here, 
Stuck  on  these  bellows, 
But  the  Prince  of  good  fellows, 
Willy  Shakespeare.'' 
Directly  over  the  portrait  are   these  lines 
also  carved — 

"  0,  base  and  coward  luck, 
To  be  so  stuck."  Poim, 

And   immediately  under  it  are  the  follow- 
ing— 

"  Nay,  but  a  godlike  luck's  to  him  assign 'd, 
Who,  like  the   Almighty,  rides   upon    the 
wind."  PistoL 
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The  above  exclamation  of  Poins  alludes, 
no  doubt,  to  the  insertion  of  the  portrait  in- 
to the  wood  that  was  used  for  so  base  and 
homely  a  purpose  as  that  of  blowing  a  fire  ; 
it  is,  however,  wittily  answered  by  Pistol. 
The  portrait  is  said  to  bear  a  strong  lesem- 
blance  to  the  wood-cuts  in  the  old  folio  edi- 
tions of  his  works.  It  is  in  excellent  preser- 
vation, and  represents  a  man  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  with  auburn  hair,  gray  eyes,  a 
remarkably  high  forehead,  mustachios,  and 
a  sharp-pointed  beard  :  a  florid  complexion, 
and  a  fine  expressive  countenance,  full  of 
sweetness,  "  smiles,  and  affability." 
MEDICAL    REPORT. 

That  convalescence  from  croup  requires 
the  most  solicitous  attention,  both  from  pa- 
rent and  physician,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
immediate  recurrence  of  this  cruel  disor- 
der, has  been  painfully  proved  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Reporter  during  the  few  preced- 
ing days.  Of  the  last  two  cases  that  he  has 
seen  of  croup,  fairly  and  fully  marked,  the 
one  was  a  beautiful  child,  that  was  in  the 
morning  under  the  immediate  grasp  of 
death,  and  in  the  evening  apparently  as 
well  as  it  had  ever  been  since  birth. 

Grandmamma  (the  good  ladies  that  go 
under  this  name  arc  too  often  the  determin- 
ed enemies,  both  to  the  physical  and  moral 
•well-being  of  young  people,)  grandmamma 
had  ordered  the  child  in  question  something 
"  comforting  and  supporting"  in  the  shape 
of  solid  meat,  of  no  inconsidrable  quantity, 
just  before  bed-time  :  in  the  night  the  fear- 
ful noise  and  frightful  struggle  were  again 
heard  and  witnessed  ;  and  death,  on  this 
second  attempt,  succeeded  in  the  seizure  of 
its  victim  at  about  the  same  period  in  the 
evening  of  the  ensuing  day  that  the  "  doc- 
tors" had  been  laughed  at  fcr  their  caution, 
and  practically  derided  and  opposed  on  the 
preceding. 

In  the  second  case,  the  recurrence  of  the 
croupal  inflammation  was  plainly  caused  by 
an  injudicious  exposure  to  cold  air.  Here 
powerful  measures  are  again  promising  suc- 
cess, but  the  fate  of  the  patient  will  proba- 
bly be  determined  long  before  the  present 
paper  is  put  to  press. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  aphonia  has  re- 
cently presented  itself  to  the  writer,  which 
has  been  most  successfully  treated  by  gal- 
vanism, in  combination  with  the  nitras  ar- 
genti.  The  subject  was  a  young  and  amia- 
ble female,  who  had  been  deprived  of  her 
voice  for  nearly  four  months,  and  had  taken 
steel,  with  other  medicinals,  without  effect. 
In  the  course  of  three  days  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  galvanism,  and  the  drug- 
just  named,  the  voice  began  to  return  ;  and 
it  has,  at  length,  all  its  wonted  clearness 
and  energy.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  very  easy 
to  apportion  the  due  share  of  respective 
credit  to  the  two  remedial  agents  thus 
simultaneously  tried  in  this  interesting  ease  ; 
but  the  writer  conceives,  that  the  galvanic 
influence  might,  in  many  cases,  be  brought 
to  bear  with  more  decided  and  permanent 
efficacy,  by  combining  its  exhibition  with  a 


substance,  which  we  know  is  not  only  pow 
erful,  but  often  permanent  in  its  effects.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  perception  ot 
a  metallic  impregnation  of  the  frame  from 
a  particular  taste  is  the  same  from  galvan- 
ism as  from  the  nitrate  of  silver.  It  ought 
to  be  mentioned,  that  Mr.  La  Beaurae  was 
the  galvanic  operator  in  the  instance  now  re- 
ferred to. 

A  very  interesting  experiment  has  been 
made  of  steam-vessels  on  canals,  in  the  Un- 
ion Canal  at  Edinburgh,  with  a  large  boat, 
twenty-eight  feet  long,  constructed  with  an 
internal  movement.  The  boat  had  twenty- 
six  persons  on  board  ;  and,  although  draw- 
ing fifteen  inches  of  water,  she  was  propelled 
by  only  four  men  at  the  rate  ofbetween  four 
and  five  miles  an  hour,  while  the  agitation 
of  the  water  was  confined  entirely  to  the 
centre  of  the  canal. 

The  following  curious  particulars  are  eli- 
cited by  the  late  population  reports  : — 
Men,  100  years,  and  upwards. 

in  England 57 

Wales 3 

Scotland 40 

Total  -     -     -  100 

Women,  100  years,  and  upwards. 

In  Eugland  -     -     -     -     -     -     111 

Wales 18 

Scotland       -----       63 


Total  - 
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POISONOUS  DOSE  OF  OPIUM. 
»  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  London  Medical 
Society,  Mr.  Wray,  an  eminent  surgeon  of 
London,  related  some  instances  of  individu- 
als, whom  he  had  roused  from  a  state  of 
stupor  (occasioned  by  swallowing  large 
doses  of  tincture  of  opium)  by  dashing,  sud- 
denly and  repeatedly,  on  their  heads,  ba- 
sons-full of  cold  water.  The  effects,  in  all 
the  cases,  were  very  remarkable  :  the  stu- 
por was  so  completely  removed,  that  the  pa- 
tients were  able  to  swallow  emetic  draughts, 
which  succeeded  in  emptying  the  stomachs, 
and  ii*  obviating  any  bad  consequences. 
INVASION  OF  MICE. 
The  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine  has 
been  visited  for  these  four  months  with 
plagues  which  have  filled  the  inhabitants 
with  consternation,  and  reduced  them  to  a 
deplorable  condition.  The  mice  have  every 
where  committed  deplorable  ravages,  espe- 
cially in  the  districts  of  Strasburg  and  Sa- 
bern.  These  noxious  animals  have  so  multi- 
plied, that  in  the  canton  of  Sabern  1,570,000 
were  caught  in  a  fortnight,  and  probably 
an  equal  number  have  perished  in  their 
holes,  Several  Communes  have  not  even 
reaped  corn  enough  to  afford  seed  for  the 
next  harvest.  The  mice  now  threaten  the 
potatoes,  which  are  the  last  resource  of  the 
farmer.  What  the  mice  spared  was  destroy- 
ed by  hail.  On  the  23d  of  June  there  was  a 
most  dreadful  hail-storm  in  Strasburg  and 
its  environs,  especially  in  the  Communes  of 
Marlenheim  and   Duppigheim,   where  the 
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crops  were  totally  destroyed :  the  damage 
is  estimated  at  500,000  francs.  The  loss 
which  the  department  has  suffered  by  these 
calamities  is  estimated  at  no  less  a  sum  than 
12,000,000  francs. 

[A  second  Whildngton  and  hisCat  have  been 
recommended  to  repel  this  invasion.] 
NEW  WORKS. 
Athaliah,    a   Tragedy,    founded    upon   2 
Kings  xi.  and2Chronicles  xxiii. ;  translated. 
Tables   of  Logarithms   of  all  Numbers, 
from  1  to  101000,  and  of  the  Sines  and  Tan- 
gents to  every  Second  of  the  Quadrant ;  by 
Michael  Taylor  :  with  a  Preface  and    Pre- 
cepts for   the    explanation    and  use  of  the 
same,  by  Nevil  Maskelyne,  f.r.s.  Astrono- 
mer Royal. 

The  Uncles,  or  Selfishness  and  Liberality  ; 
by  Zara  Wentworth. 

Part  I.  commencing  Vol.  VIII.  of  the 
Journal  of  Modern  Voyages  and  Travels  : 
containing  Mullet's  Travels  in  Greece  and 
the  Ionian  Isles,  and  M.  Saulnier's  Account 
of  the  Zodiack  ofDenderah. 

A  tragedy,  entitled  Werner,  or  the  In- 
heritance, by  Lord  Byron,  is  announced. 

Viscount  d'Arlincourt,  the  author  of  the 
Solitaire  and  the  Renegat,  is  about  to  bless 
the  world  with  another  Romance  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  of  a  different  cast.  This  is  to  make 
the  readers  burst  with  laughter,  as  the  Soli- 
taire made  them  shed  scalding  tears. 


YELLOW    FEVER. 
Brief  Analysis  of  the  Report  presented  to  the 
Minister  of  Interior,  by  the  French  Medi- 
cal Commission  sent  to  Barcelona. 
In  general,  according  to  the  concentrated 
view  which  these  physicians  give  of  the  con- 
tagion, it  is  no  other  than  the  yellow  fever  ; 
as  such,  they   have    always    considered   it, 
though  they  may  not  declare  this  positively. 
They  maintain  that  the  malady  did  not  take 
its  rise  in  Barcelona,  that  it  did   not  origi- 
nate in  the   filthiness  of  the  streets,  or   the 
unhealthful  condition  of  the  harbour;  that, 
during  their    residence,  they  could   never 
trace   any    infectious    scent ;     that   in   the 
streets  the  best  aired  and  kept  the  cleanest, 
the  disorder  raged  the  most ;  and   that  300 
fishermen    lodged   in   the  most   unhealthy 
quarter  of  the  city,  had  escaped  the  dread- 
ful scourge,  merely  from  living  in  seclusion. 
In  short,they  rcpresentBarcelona,  where  the 


became  necessary  to    place    the    vessel    in 
quarantine. 

Hereupon,  the  local  authorities  gave  or- 
ders for  removing  the  sick   into  lazarettos, 
and  for  removing;  some  suspected  ships  to  a 
distance,  and  for  sinking  others,  but  this 
order  the  people  refused  to  obey.     At  one 
time  they  carried  away,  by  violence,  some 
sick   men  that  the  soldiers    were  conveying 
to  the  lazarettos.     The  plague  then  contin- 
ued its  ravages,  till  the   officers   of  govern- 
ment, and   half  of  the    inhabitants,    were, 
obliged  to  flee.     During  100  days,  from  the 
last  week  in  August  to  the  2d  of  December, 
of  70,000  inhabitants  that  remained,  one- 
third   had  caught  the  fever,  and  1700  died. 
Children  of  tender  age,  women,  persons  in 
easy  circumstances,  those  subject  to  exces- 
sive perspiration,  or  such  as   had  been  in- 
fected before,  suffered   the  least,  but   these 
exceptions  were  not  absolute,  especially'  in 
the  last  case. 

The  French  physicians,  in  tracing  the 
contagion  from  street  to  street,  and  from 
house  to  house,  found  the  slightest  commu- 
nication frequently  sufficient  to  transmit 
the  infection.  All  the  sequestered  places, 
as  the  citadel,  the  prisons,  &ic.  were  secure. 
The  malady  is  considered  to  be  transmissi- 
ble, by  contact,  either  with  persons  or  with 
household  goods,  merchandize,  &ic.  and  at 
short  distances,  by  the  air  that  environs 
the  objects  of  infection. 

M.  Rochoux,  a  member  of  the  same  med- 
ical commision,  (sent  into  Spain  by  the 
French  government,)  has  not  concurred 
with  the  testimony  of  his  colleagues,  in 
their  researches  to  detect  and  explain  the 
contagion ;  but,  though  he  separated  from 
them,  his  attention  was  no  less  engaged  in 
the  speculation.  The  facts,  experiments, 
and  arguments,  which  he  collected,  he  has 
presented  to  the  public,  in  a  *;  Dissertation 
on  the  Yellow  Typhus." 

He  allows  it  to  be  of  a  contagious  na- 
ture ;  a  deleterious  principle,  readily  trans- 
missible by  contact  with  individuals,  or  ar- 
ticles of  clothing  and  merchandise.  He 
also  recommends  insulation,  and  considers 
it  as  a  preservative,  but  differs  from  his  as- 
sociates on  two  essential  points,  the  nature 
and  the  origin  of  the  malady.  He  insists 
that  it  is  not  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West 
Indies,  but    a  species  of  typhus,   analogous 


plague  first  made  its  appearance,  as  one  of    to  that  which   often  breaks   out  in    prisons 


the  most  healthy  places  they  have  known. 

According  to  the  physicians,  the  conta- 
gion was  brought  over  in  vessels  from  the 
Havannah.  Anions;  other  instances,  they 
refer  to  one  called  the  Grand  Turk,  the 
captain  of  which  having  brought  his  family 
on-board  for  a  day  or  two,  saw  them  all 
perish  on   their  return  to  Barcelonetta.     In 


and  hospitals.  He  calls  it  the  yellow  fever, 
being,  like  other  descriptions  of  typhus,  a 
local  malady  not  brought  to  Barcelona,  but 
formed  and  propagated  there  by  a  train  of 
circumstances. 

M.  Rochoux  endeavours  to  shew,  that  the 
contagion  appeared  first  in  the  shipping, 
and  thence  spread  into  the   city  and  Barce- 


the  Spanish  polacre,  Nuestra  Senora  del  lonetta,  with  more  or  less  malignity,  as  the 
Carmen,  a  poor  passenger  taken  on-board 
for  charity,  from  Alicant,  died  the  day  af- 
ter his  landing  at  Barcelona.  The  French 
brig,  the  Josephine,  from  intercourse  with 
other  vessels  in  the  road,  was  so  infected 
as  to  endanger  the  lives  of  the  second  cap- 
tain, the  lieutenant  and  the  sailors,    and   it 


distance  was  greater,  or  otherwise,  from 
tire  point  of  departure.  He  denies  that  it 
was  imported  from  the  Havannah,  alleges 
that  it  is  unknown  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
and  that  it  was  known  in  Europe  prior  to 
the  discovery  of  America  ;  in  favour  of  thi* 
opinion,  he  quotes  Hippocrates, 
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To  the  above  lie  adds,  as  facts,   that  the  discovers  in    the  unhealthfnl   condition    of 

symptoms  of  this    disease   have   been  well  the  port ;  and  he  points  out   the  connexion 

marked  and  related,  as   produced  at  Barce-  between  the  disease,  and  the  great  number 

lona,  in  the  14th,  15th,  and   16th  centuries,  of  vessels  crowded  together,  in  circumstan- 

Tlie  causes  of   the  contagion  the    doctor  ces  found  to  be  dangerous  in  hot  seasons. 


NEW-YEAR  ADDRESS  OF  THE  CARRIER  OF  THE  ATHENEUM. 


'TIS  needless,  gentle  Patrons,  I  should  tell 
What  other  carrying  bards  recount  so  well  ; 
And  skim  the  cream  of  all  the  last  year's  news, 
Your  scandal-loving  palates  to    amuse. 
Full  well  ye  know,  when  English  bull-dogs  growl, 
We,  New-world  terriers,   answer  with  a  howl  ; 
And  mutual  snails  the  harmless  strife  prolong, 
While  neither  yields,  for  both  are  in  the  wrong. 
Ye  know,  (or  ought)  how  proud  anticipation 
Makes  us,  at  once,  a  vast  and   learned  nation, 
Yet  while  we  joy  our  coming  fame  to  view, 
We  feel  our  Country's  shame  is  dimming  too  ; 
And  raise  a  pious  outcry  through  the  lar.d, 
Till  fighters,  if  they  fight  or  not,   are  bann'd. 
Here  too,  where  doom'd  our  wicked  ways  to  mend. 
We  sinners  in  the  County  jail  are  penn'd, 
All  trades  and  sexes,  squires  and  knights  of  soot, 
Parsons  and  rogues  in  one  wide  prison  strut  ; 
\nd  none  can  know  the  wretch  whose  unpaid  bill 
Limits  his  steps  to  one  dull  circle  still. 
Here  too,  each  gossip  tale  is  known  so  well, 
"Twere  vain  for  me  perchance  in  rhyme  to  tell 
How  dire  commotions  shook  our  hapless  town, 
Till — presto  !  pass  !  at  once  a  city  grown, 
Great  changes  met  our  eye  at  every  turn, 
'»nd  every  tongue  was  twiiTd  new  terms  to  learn. 
Straight  City  Shoe   Stores  tempt  each  unshod  belle, 
Citv  West  Indja  Goods  are  sure  to  sell; 
And  city  marketing  each  taste    must  hit, 
While  every  raggamuffin  is  a  cit. 
Bach  in  his  city's  grandeur  takes  delight, 
And  towns  and  townspeople  are  vulgar  quite, 
out  ah  !    how  delicate  an  infant's  frame  ! 
Scarce  can  our  new  born  city  boast  its  name, 
When  fierce  convulsions  seize  the  darling  child, 
And  0  His  Qui?iry  struck  !  its  wits  run  wild. 

What  strange  piescription  cur'd  ?  Nor  cream  nor  curd  ; 

With  hearty  Fillips  we  the  child  restor'd. 
What  themes  for  satire  in  the  south  arise, 

Where  on  a  quadruped  all  fix  their  eyes  ; 

As  when  the  tyrant  bade  his  steed  advance, 

And  Rome  beheld  her  consul  neigh  and  prance. 

"  Wreaths  for  the  chieftain"  let  each  jockey  cry, 

But  give,  oh  give  him  oats  enough,  say  I. 

These  themes  are  old  ;   each  reader  looks  for  change, 

And  so,  alas  !  do  I.     For  this  1  range 

From  street  to  street,  defying  every  blast 

Wishing  a  New-Year  happier  than  the  last. 

Add  fuel,  Patron,  to  the  kindly  glow, 

A  kindred  flame  my  grateful  heart  shall  know. 

I've  help'd  along  some  cloudy  days  of  thine, 

And  now  'twill   do  no  harm  to  brighten  mine, 

One  splendid  Athenaeum   Pearl-street  boasts, 

Rich  in  the  lore  of  other  days  and  coasts  ; 

A  little  one  I  humbly,  duly  bring, 

No  stately  pile — a  chaplet  of  the  spring  ; 

And  this  I  lay  at  wealth  and  beauty's  door, 

And  could  not,  dare  not  ask  or  think  of  more, 

Did  not  some  spirit  bid  me  stay  and  see, 

What  New-year  present  Beauty  has  for  me. 
Boston,  January  1, 1823. 
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GREENLAND  SPORTING. 

Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Greenland  in  1821.  With  Graphic  Illustrations.    By  Geo.  Win.  Mauby,  Esq. 


*TPHE  apostolic  zeal  with  which 
-*-  Captain  Manby  has  pursued  his 
plan  for  rescuing  shipwrecked  .Mar- 
iners from  death,  entitles  him  to 
our  kindest  consideration.  When  we 
are  convinced  that  the  intention  is 
good  and  the  purpose  benevolent,  we 
care  little  to  inquire  whether  all  the 
means  employed  to  achieve  notice  and 
success  are  precisely  such  as  a  refined 
judgment  would  approve.  Appealing 
to  a  public  like  the  British,  distracted 
by  the  thousands  of  claims  which  are 
yearly  pressed  upon  its  attention,  eveu 
the  best  of  inventions,  the  greatest  of 
improvements,  require  exertions  to 
bring  them  forward,  the  use  of  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  modesty 
and  a  sense  of  their  value  would  de- 
cline. We  are  bound  to  recollect,  too, 
that  what  is  Obstinacy  in  a  bad  cause 
is  Perseverance  in  a  good  one  :  and  we 
are  very  sure  that  without  immense 
zeal  and  most  assiduous  diligence,  the 
most  beneficial  designs  might  as  well 
never  be  conceived  as  diffidently  pro- 
posed. 

Into  various  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Greenland  Fisheries,  our 
author  has  brought  the  same  qualities 
which  he  so  eminently  displayed  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  Life  Boat  Preserv- 
ers :  of  which  a  more  decisive  proof 
could  hardly  be  given  than  that  of  his 
undertaking,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  a 
voyage  of  twenty-two  weeks  into  the 
Arctic  regions,  to  superintend  in  per- 
son the  experiments   for  ascertaining 
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the  practicability  and  utility  of  his  sug- 
gestions. 

Respecting  the   merits  of   Captain 
Manby's  inventions  for  the  more   cer- 
tain capture  of  whales,   with   greater 
safety  to  seamen  engaged  in  that  ardu- 
ous service,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves 
competent  to  deliver  a  judgment;  and 
can  only  state  that  he  produces  very 
strong  testimonials  in  their  favour  from 
many  authorities  entitled  to  deference. 
Among  others,  he  adduces  the  opinion 
of  one  of  the    ablest   navigators  that 
ever  sailed   the  Arctic  seas,  Cap'tain 
Scoresby,  in  whose  ship,  the  Baffin,  he 
performed  the  voyage  recorded  in  the 
volume  before  us.     They  left  the  Eng- 
lish shores  in  April,  and  regained  them 
in  September.     The  Baffin  was  equips 
ped  in  the  usual  manner,  but  also  fur- 
nished  with  Capt.  Manby's  apparatus 
for  the  harpooning  of  whales,  such  as 
the  gun   harpoon,  the  application   of 
which   had  been  recommended  bjr   the 
late  Mr.  Rose,  the  hand  harpoon,  and 
shells  to  be  fired  into  the  fish.     Thus 
provided,  it    seems  unfortunate   that, 
owing  to  several  causes,  no  fair  oppor- 
tunities occurred  for  trying  the  effects 
of  these  various  implements.     Captain 
Scoresby  afforded  every  facility,  and 
receives   the  highest  eulogy  from    his 
fellow  voyager ;  but  either  owing  to  the 
unskilfulness,  prejudice  or  jealousy  of 
his  men,  it  certainly  appears  that  the 
voyage  was  performed  in  vain. 

His  only  experiment   with   his  har- 
poon-gun offers  an  example  of  suffering 
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entertaining  to  us,  though  we  dare  say 
very  distressing  to  him. 

"  July  25. — Had  not  the  ship  been 
surrounded  by  ice,  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  conceive  that  we  were 
in  the  arctic  regions,  for  a  brighter  sun 
never  shone  in  England,  and  the  ther- 
mometer, influenced  by  its  beams,  was 
at  66°.  Its  genial  warmth  animated 
the  creatures  of  this  frozen  sea,  and  the 
ides  of  July  brought  with  them  their  at- 
tendant consequences.  The  powerful 
blowings  of  unicorns  were  heard  on 
every  side,  the  males  ware  chasing  the 
females,  and  all  were  in  an  unusual 
state  of  gaiety.  Such  was  the  aston- 
ishing transparency  of  the  sea,  that  I 
distinctly  observed  a  narwal,  at  least  a 
hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  and  not 
only  saw  it  turn  upon  its  side  to  look 
at  the  boat,  but  could  afterwards  plain- 
ly discover  that  it  was  a  female  fish. 
After  coming  to  the  surface  several 
times  in  the  most  sportive  manner,  it  at 
length  rose  upwards  of  30  yards  from 
the  boat,  when  I  fired  a  harpoon  from 
my  small  gun  designed  only  for  shells  ; 
but  the  excessive  impetus  of  the  dis- 
charge broke  the  shackle,  and  knocked 
me  over  the  boat's  thwart,  without  any 
injury,  however,  beyond  a  slight  bruise. 
From  this  accident,  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  the  fish,  for  the  gun  having 
entangled  the  rope,  the  sharp  part  of 
the  shackle  cut  it,  but  the  harpoon  and 
part  of  the  line  went  about  ten  yards 
through  the  fish  :  it  bled  profusely,  and 
the  quantity  of  oily  substance  that  ex- 
uded from  the  wound,  brought  many 
mulemacks  to  regale  upon  its  overflow- 
ings; just  before  the  fish  died  it  rose, 
and  lay  quietly  until  we  approached 
near  it ;  but  from  the  clumsiness  of  the 
man  who  had  the  harpoon  ready  to 
strike  it,  he  missed  his  object,  and  it 
sank  to  rise  no  more." 

No  doubt  the  sailors  laughed  very 
heartily,  or  at  least  put  their  tongues 
in  their  cheeks,  at  the  "Captain's  capsize 
and  disappointment.  His  first  shot  in 
the  Arctic  regions,  is  whimsically  de- 
tailed : 

"  The  sea  was  now  observed  to  as- 
sume the  proper  colour  of  dark  water; 
and  more  birds  being  about  the  ship 
than  had  been  noticed  for  many  days, 
and  several  seals  sporting  about,  I  pre- 


pared my  gun  for  any  subject  of  natur- 
al history  that  might  come  near.  The 
ship  lying  to,  I  shot  a  Columbus  Troile, 
Linn.  The  bill  was  three  inches  long ; 
the  neck,  head,  back,  wings  and  tail, 
of  a  deep  mouse-colour;  secondaries 
tipt  with  white  ;  breast  and  belly  pure 
white  ;  legs  dusky  ;  weight  twenty 
ounces  ;  length  seventeen  inches  ;  and 
extent  of  wing  twenty-seven  and  a  half 
inches.  These  birds  are  called  the 
foolish  Guillemot,  from  the  stup'd  in- 
difference they  manifest  to  the 
preservation,  in  exposing  themselves  to 
danger." 

Though  his  first  discharge  was  aim- 
ed at  a  foolish  bird,  it  afterwards  ap- 
pears that  Captain  M.  is  in  reality  an 
excellent  shot,  for  he  kills  ten  or  twelve 
of  the  most  difficult  flying  birds  in  suc- 
cession, to  the  surprise  of  the  sailors ; 
and  not  only  peppers  the  pug-noses  of 
the  seals  wherever  he  encounters  them, 
but  actually  shoots  one  of  the  most 
desperate  whales  with  which  the  boats 
had  to  cope  during  the  whole  fishery. 
There  is  so  much  bon  hommie  in  this 
story,  that  we  will  quote  a  part  of  it. 

"  At  length,  when  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  was  presented  to  our  view 
this  tl  great  Leviathan  of  old,"  inces- 
santly rising  to  blow,  and  at  times 
rearing  itself  in  the  air,  in  all  the  atti- 
tudes characteristic  of  rage,  displaying 
to  man  that,  were  it  sensible  of  its 
power  and  strength,  the  destruction  of 
those  who  dared  to  approach  it  could 
not  fail  to  be  inevitable.  At  one  in- 
stant, its  immense  head  was  greatly  el- 
evated, and  a  cloud  of  fume  issued  from 
its  organs  of  respiration  ;  it  then  raised 
its  mountain-back,  bristling  with  the 
goading  harpoon,  which  it  endeavoured 
to  displace  by  various  contortions  of  its 
body;  finally  throwing  itself  into  a 
perpendicular  posture,  with  its  head 
downward,  and  its  monstrous  taiNifted 
to  a  surprising  height,  it  made  the  lobes 
crack  by  the  effort  with  which  they 
were  whirled  in  every  driection,  and 
dashed  them  upon  the  surface  with  a 
violence,  that  could  not  have  failed  to 
annihilate  whatever  had  opposed  its 
force. 

"  On  receiving  a  harpoon  from  a 
boat  near  us,  the  whale  descended  per- 
pendicularly with  prodigious  velocity  - 
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but,  on  its  returning  to  the  surface,  we 
could  distinguish  at  a  great  depth  that 
it  was  coming  in  a  direction  towards 
the  spot  we  had  taken.  Our  undaunt- 
ed harpooner  thus  cheered  the  crew, 
u  Give  way,  my  lads,  to  pull  upon  her 
back;  never  mind  yourselves.''  I  was 
placed  at  the  stern  of  the  boat,  which 
was  very  narrow,  and  was  standing 
upon  some  loose  ropes.  The  whale 
arose  with  all  the  grandeur  imaginable, 
making  a  column  of  water  appear  to 
boil  around  it,  by  its  great  bulk,  and 
rapidity  of  ascent,  at  a  boat's  length 
from  us.  On  raising  its  monstrous 
head  and  ejecting  a  loud  and  powerful 
blast,  I  fired  a  charge  of  small  shot  in- 
to it,  as  the  only  means  in  my  power 
to  contribute  towards  securing  the 
prize.  At  the  same  time  the  harpooner 
plunged  his  weapon  up  to  the  socket 
in  its  back,  which  caused  the  fish  to 
make  a  most  convulsive  exertion  to  dis- 
engage itself,  driving  the  boat  with  such 
extraordinary  force  against  a  piece  of 
flat  ice,  that  it  was  astonishing  it  was 
not  dashed  to  pieces.  From  the  inse- 
cure situation  in  which  I  was  standing, 
having  scarcely  taken  the  gun  from 
in}  shoulder,  I  was  thrown  by  the  ef- 
fect of  the  concussion  over  the  boat- 
steerers  oar,  and  fell  upon  the  ice,  but 
this  fortunately  being  covered  with 
snow,  I  received  no  injury.  Instantly 
recovering  myself,  I  attempted  to  re- 
gain the  boat,  but  the  fish  had  drawn 
it  out  of  reach,  so  that  I  was  left  to  make 
my  observations,  the  whale  being  with- 
in a  few  yards  of  me.  The  agony  the 
poor  animal  now  appeared  to  be  suffer- 
ing, would,  on  any  other  occasion, 
have  excited  sentiments  of  unmixed 
compassion  ;  in  the  present  instance 
the  spectacle  was  rendered  awfully 
grand  by  the  astonishing  exertions 
made  by  the  fish  with  its  fins  and  tail, 
to  destroy  its  assailants.  The  other 
boats  having  come  up,  the  crews  active- 
ly applied  lances  to  reach  the  vitals  of 
the  fish,  and  I  imagine  they  speedily 
effected  their  object  ;  for,  in  discharg- 
ing the  air  from  the  blow-holes,  it  gave 
early  indication  of  exhaustion,  by  a 
mixture  of  blood  with  the  breath.  The 
bustle  of  the  combat — the  confusion  of 
voices — the  struggle  of  departing  life 
tinging  the  air  with  red — the  surround* 


ing  sea  turned  to  an  ocean  of  blood — 
and,  at  the  moment,  when  the  last 
breath  was  observed  to  escape,  three 
hearty  cheers  from  the  crews  of  the 
boats,  to  welcome  the  event, — all  to- 
gether presented  a  picture  beyond  the 
power  of  description." 

The  impulse  which  induced  the  Cap- 
tain to  help  this  monster  to  its  end  with 
his  small  shot,  is.  truly  most  ludicrous  ; 
we  shall  never  hear  a  whale  mentioned 
without  remembering  it  !!  Of  another 
whale,  taken,  his  account  is  more  curi- 
ous :  when  drawn  up  to  the  vessel's 
side,  he  tells  us — 

"  No  admirer  of  black  cattle  ever 
saw  in  a  favourite  breed,  marks  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  better  in  their  ar- 
rangement, or  stronger  contrasts  of  the 
purest  black  and  white,  than  were  ex- 
hibited on  this  fish.  I  now  learned 
some  interesting  particulars  of  this  ex- 
traordinary whale  :  besides  fifteen  lines 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  yards  each, 
which  it  had  taken  from  our  own  boats, 
it  had  fast  to  it,  six  amilar  lines,  a  har- 
poon and  a  boat  belonging  to  the  Tra- 
falgar. For  the  purpose  of  affording 
an  idea  of  the  animal's  strength,  I  may 
mention,  that  it  carried  five  thousand 
and  forty  yards  of  rope,  weighing  up- 
wards of  a  ton  and  a  half,  without  any 
calculation  being  made  of  the  resist- 
ance given  by  the  sunken  boat,  by  the 
boats  over  the  snow,  and  by  fifteen 
men." 

"  Just  as  we  were  sitting  down  to 
dinner,  the  man  at  the  mast  head  called 
out  that  a  great  bear  had  just  quitted 
the  ice  and  was  in  the  sea.  On  hear- 
ing this,  I  instantly  requested  a  boat, 
and  went  after  him.  Seeing  that  he 
was  going  leisurely  to  a  large  floe  of 
ice  at  some  distance,  we  got  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  him  before  we  were 
noticed;  when  he  instantly  turned  to 
endeavour  to  regain  the  ice,  and  we 
rowed  with  all  our  might  to  cut  him 
off:  finding  that  he  failed  in  his  object, 
he  changed  his  rout  to  face  the  boat, 
and  approached  it,  keeping  up  a  con- 
tinued growling,  with  other  indications 
of  rage,  such  as  shewing  his  frightful 
teeth,  and  elevating  his  head  and  much 
of  his  body  out  of  the  water.  Being 
desirous  to  preserve  the  head  of  an  an- 
imal represented  to  be  of  an  unusual 
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size,  I  let  him  come  within  twelve 
yards,  when  I  fired  a  ball  through  his 
shoulder,  which  deprived  him  of  the 
use  of  a  fore  leg,  when  he  roared  hid- 
eously, pressed  towards  us  in  the  most 
ferocious  manner,  and  endeavoured  to 
board  or  upset  the  boat,  but  failed  from 
the  loss  of  his  leg  :  he  was  then  attack- 
ed by  the  crew  with  lances,  the  thrusts 
of  some  of  which  he  avoided  with  as- 
tonishing dexterity,  and,  in  the  most 
resolute  manner,  again  made  several  at- 
tempts to  reach  the  boat,  but  being  re- 
pulsed bv  an  overpowering  thrust  of  a 
lance  from  the  harpooner  on  his  flank, 
he  was  unable  longer  to  hold  the  con- 
test. During  its  continuance  he  had 
bitten  a  lance  with  such  exasperated 
rage,  as  to  break  one  of  his  long  tusks  : 
finding  battle  fruitless  in  the  water,  he 
retreated  towards  the  ice,  swimming 
most  astonishingly  fast,  considering  the 
great  propelling  power  which  he  had 
lost  from  the  wound  in  his  fore  leg ;  he 


reached  the  ice,  which  he  ascended 
with  great  difficulty,  having  only  one 
fore  paw  to  assist  him.  Determined 
to  injure  the  skin  as  little  as  possible, 
and  to  attack  him  in  front,  I  got  upon 
the  ice,  and  was  about  to  fire  another 
ball  to  free  him  from  his  sufferings,  when 
he  uttered  a  tremendous  growl,  and  fell 
down  dead  :  as  it  now  began  to  snow 
very  fast,  no  time  was  lost  in  launching, 
towing,  and  hoisting  him  on  board  the 
ship  :  he  proved  of  a  size  much  larger 
than  usually  seen,  and  the  following 
are  the  particulars  of  his  measure- 
ment :  Ft.  In. 
Length  from  the  snout  to  the  tail  7  6 
Height  of  the  shoulder  4  6 
Circumference  at  the  shoulder  6  Ill- 
Breadth  of  the  fore  paw  0  111 
Breadth  of  the  hind  paw  0  91 
Length  of  the  fore  claws  0  Q% 
Length  of  the  hind  claws  0  ?\ 
Length  of  tusks  in  the  upper  jaw  0  2\ 
(Lit.  Gaz. 


HUNTING. 
Vol.  IV.  Hermit  in  tlie  Country. 


'OR ACE  has  well  described  the 
sports  of  the  field,  with  the  love 
of  horses  and  hounds,  as  pleasures  best 
suited  to  the  beardless  youth,  just  un- 
shackled from  guardians  ;  but  in  our 
age  of  perfection,  we  find  these  pursuits 
not  only  occupy  the  prime  of  life,  but 
descend  with  us  to  the  period  of  old  age. 
We  have  silver-headed  Nimrods,  and 
sexagenary  huntsmen,  in  the  sporting 
field.  Nay,  our  veteran  sportsmen  are 
looked  up  to  as  worthy  of  emulation 
and  imitation.  We  have  royal  author- 
ity for  hunting,  and  generals  who  one 
day  have  unkennelled  a  fox,  and  the 
next  hunted  the  enemy  in  full  chase  on 
the  plains  of  glory.  That  hunting  and 
other  field  sports  promote  the  vigour  of 
the  body  is  certain  ;  but  whether  they 
tend  to  improve  the  intellect  1  shall  not 
attempt  to  decide,  but  content  myself 
with  giving  a  brief  account  of  my  join- 
ing a  hunting  party  some  time  back. 

I  was  invited  on  that  occasion  to 
partake  of  the  Hospitalities  of  Castle 
Trevor,  in  the  high  hunting  season. 
The  party  consisted  of  ten  sportsmen 
besides  our  noble  host  and  a  cypher 
(myself,)  who  took  no  part  in  the  out- 


door amusements.  I  had  been  repeat- 
edly pressed  to  make  one  of  the  family, 
before  I  accepted  the  kind  offer  ;  and 
I  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  passing 
my  time  betwixt  the  literary  entertain- 
ments of  the  library  and  a  morning 
ride  on  my  own  pony,  with  permission 
to  join  the  ladies  in  the  music  room  in 
the  evening,  or  of  only  being  expected 
to  play  one  rubber  at  whist  with  Lord 
Chalkstonc,  who  was  confined  to  the 
castle  with  the  gout,  Peter  Placebo  the 
apothecary,  and  Somnosus  the  Rector, 
a  quondam  desperate  rider,  but  thrown 
out  by  age  and  corpulency,  and  distan- 
ced by  infirmity  and  fat.  The  fol- 
ing  diary  of  one  hunting  day  may 
serve  for  a  description  of  all  the  rest. 
Early  in  the  morning  I  was  awaken- 
ed by  John  the  footman,  who,  mistak- 
ing my  roomnloor  for  that  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard Ringwood,  tapped  smartly  with, 
"  Sir  Richard,  breakfast  is  ready  ;  wc 
are  all  saddled  and  ready  to  start ;  glo- 
rious morning  !  fine  southerly  breeze  ; 
nice  scenting  day  ;  no  sunshine  to  an- 
noy us!  Noble  sport,  Sir  Richard!" 
(Three  more  knocks.)  I  now  begged 
John  to  to  to  the  next  room   but  one. 
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■■•  Beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  but  it  would  do 
you  a  power  of  good  if  you  were  to  join 
the  jovial  party ;  rare  hard  day  we 
shall  have  !  desperate  riding  !  If  you 
were  only  just  to  take  a  little  jiffy  to  see 
them  throw  off,  it  would  delight  you 
vastly."  From  this  I  got  excused,  and 
John  went  to  the  right  door. 

Now  followed  the  clatter  of  boots 
and  the  cracking  of  whips  in  the  corri- 
dor, where  I  heard  also  the  yell  of 
young  Wilding,  who  had  just  stopped 
up  his  uncle,  and  earthed  a  maiden 
aunt,  and  was  now  enjoying  a  short 
burst,  while  cash  lasted,  after  which  he 
would  be  run  down  by  the  bloodhounds 
of  the  law,  or  hunted  out  of  England  by 
the  Does  and  the  Roes.  Next  joined 
in  the  concert  of  "  Whoop  !  wind  him, 
my  boy  ;  to  him  there,  Juno  !"  and  the 
like,  Lord  Closecover,  Jack  Spendall, 
Parson  Chase,  my  Lord  (our  host,)  Sir 
Richard  (just  risen,)  and  four  lads  from 
Cambridge.  "  Lady  Bab,"  now  whis- 
pered a  voice  at  a  keyhole,  "  do  you 
make  one  of  us  to-day  ?" — "  No, 
Charles,"  replied  the  fair  one  from  the 
curtains,  "  I  am  not  well  enough." — 
"Oh,  d it,"  said  the  former  speak- 
er, "  then  I  shall  have  no  pleasure  in 
this  day's  chase."  "  Humph,"  quoth 
I.  "  Nonsense,"  cried  the  belle,  "  get 
away  with  you  !"  but  in  a  tone»that  did 
not  bespeak  displeasure  :  and  here  the 
Italian  poet  came  into  my  mind  : 

"  Deh  !  non  sqjuir  dammaftigace— " 
"Follow  a  nobler  chaee  and  spare  the  deer. 
Hunted  by  cruelty,  run  down  by  fear ; 
I  am  thy  captive,  Sylvia,  follow  me — 
Already  ta'erj  and  bound  by  love  to  thee." 

But  a  harsh  voice  put  an  end  to  my  soft 
musing,  with,  "What  the  devil  are  you 
loitering  for,  Charles  ?  Every  body  is 
mounted  and  breakfast  over  :  you'll  be 
thrown  out  to  a  certainty."  Charles 
obeyed  the  summons.  If  I  mistake 
not,  the  last  speaker  was  a  rival. 

I  walked  for  two  hours  after  break- 
fast with  the  ladies,  and  then  retired  to 
the  library,  from  whence  I  was  sent  for 
by  Lord  Chalkstone,  with  a  request  of 
his  niece's  (our  hostess)  that  1  would 
relieve  her  at  piquet,  since  my  Lord 
was  so  cross  at  not  being  able  to  get 
out,  that  nothing  but  piquet  or  back- 
gammon would  keep  him  quiet:  he  had 
even  dismissed  Mr.  Placebo  yith 


w  Thro>v  physic  to  the  dogs,  I'll  none  o    it !" 

and  had  taken  "  to  drinking  ratafia,''' 
in  its  place.  I  laboured  like  a  galley 
slave  at  game  after  game  until  dinner 
time  (J,  p.m.  ;)  Lord  Chalkstone  was 
furious  ;  he  was  angry,  he  said,  for  the 
first  time  for  one  month,  and  now  the 
dinner  would  be  spoilt,  for  the  second 
footman  who  was  on  the  look-out  from 
the  terrace,  commanding  an  extensive 
view,  declared  there  were  no  signs  of 
a  single  horseman. 

Eight  o'clock,  and  they  advanced  in 
sight.  My  Lord  covered  with  mud, 
and  Charles  covered  with  glory,  bear- 
ing reynard's  brush  in  his  girdle,  which 
he  afterwards  laid  at  the  feet  of  his 
Tyranna.  Now  the  main  body  joined  ; 
and  about  nine  o'clock  the  party  ap- 
peared, washed  and  dressed,  in  a  hur- 
ry for  dinner. 

Silence  marked  the  first  course,  for  it 
was  coarse  eating,  and  vigorous  masti- 
cation. Repeated  bumpers  of  Madeira 
however,  spoke  at  last ;  whilst  an  og- 
ling match  was  carried  on  between  La- 
dy Bab  and  Charles,  whose  looks  an- 
nounced disappointment  at  not  being 
placed  beside  each  other.  "  What  will 
you  give  for  the  rat-tailed  horse  now  ?" 
said  Parson  Chase  to  our  host,  "  after 
this  day's  work  ?  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  high-couraged  horse  ?  What 
bottom  !  How  he  carried  me  over  that 
drain,  20  feet  deep  at  least  /"  (That's 
a  great  stretch  !  thought  I.)  "  Mr. 
Charles  Neville  will  buy  him  of  you  if 
the  price  suits  him,"  replied  my  Lord. 
"  What  do  you  ask  for  him  ?"  insipid- 
ly said  Charles  (a  minor  entering  his 
21st  year,)  whilst  his  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  Lady  Barbara. — "  We'll  talk  of 
that  when  the  ladies  retire." — "  (No 
hint  though),"  observed  our  host.  The 
hint,  however,  was  taken,  and  the  fe- 
male part  of  our  circle  retired. 

Now  Lord  Chalkstone  begged  to 
know  the  particulars  of  the  chase ; 
which  request  was  gladly  complied 
with  by  the  Peer  of  Closecover.  He 
began  at  half  past  nine,  carried  us  thro' 
a  world  of  muck  and  mire,  got  over 
insurmountable  difficulties. and  climbed 
inaccessible  precipices;  took  such  leaps 
that  he  might  have  made  a  reconnaisarice 
in  the  clouds.and  after  stunning  lis  with 
hallooing,  killed  a  fox  at  midnight  un- 
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dor  the  table.  What  killing  of  time  ! 
said  I  to  myself ;  but  upon  looking  on 
my  right  and  left,  I  found  two  of  the 
University  boys  fast  asleep  (they  had 
the  best  of  it  during  the  Peer's  descrip- 
tion ;)  the  parson  had  sold  his  horse  in 
a  whisper  for  three  hundred  guineas  ; 
the  company  was  minus  the  minor,  who 
left  Lord  Closecover  dragging  a  copse, 
and  heavy  work  it  was.  The  Baronet's 
gout  became  insupportable  from  the 
over-dose  of  the  red-drops,  and  we  all 
rose  with  the  anticipation  of  a  head- 
ache.    I  sought  my  chamber,and  made 


the  reflection  expressed  by  Young  in 
his  Night  Thoughts  as  the  clock  struck 

one  ! Our  host  and  two  of  the  boys 

devoilred  a  second  supper  ;  the  former 
quarrelled  with  his  lady  on  retiring  to 
his  couch,  whilst  one  of  the  latter  broke 
his  nose  by  falling  over  a  pet  retired 
hound,in  the  hall.  What  other  breach- 
es of  decorum  took  place  on  that  hunt- 
ing day  I  know  not,  except  that  my  rest 
was  broken  by  a  feverish  night,  or  ra- 
ther morning  ;  and  the  next  day  I  re- 
solved to  retreat  from  sports  too  violent 
for      The  Hermit  in  the  Country. 


POETICAL    SKETCHES. 


THE  MINE. 
Alas !  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  life  ! 
We  live  'mid  penis  and  pleasures,  like 
Characters  'graven  on  the  sand,  or  hues 
Colouring  the  rainbow.     Wild  as  a  sick  fancy 
And  changeful  as  a  maiden,  is  this  dream, 
This  brief  dream  on  earth 
Their  doom  was  misery. 


THEY  were  two  lovers.— Oh  how  much  is  said 

In  that  brief  phrase  ;  how  much  of  happiness, 

OTall  that  makes  life  precious,  is  summed  up 

In  telling  they  were  lovers !     In  this  world, 

In  all  its  many  pleasures,  all  its  dreams 

Of  riches,  fame,  ambition,  there  is  nought 

That  sheds  the  light  of  young  and  passionate  love. 

Ah,  its  first  sigh  is  worth  all  else  on  earth  : 

That  sigh  may  be  most  fugitive,  may  leave 

A  burning,  broken,  or  a  withered  heart : 

It  may  know  many  sorrows,  may  be  crost 

With  many  cares,  and  all  its  joys  maybe 

But  rainbow  glimpses  seen  in  clouds  ;  yet  still 

That  sight  breathes  paradise.— Love  !  thou  hast  been 

Our  ruin  and  our  heaven  !     Well,  they  loved — 

Olave  and  his  Elore  ;  from  infancy 

They  had  been  playmates,  and  they  ever  were 

Each  other's  shadow  ;  but  when  woman's  blush 

Came  o'er  the  cheek,  and  woman's  tenderness 

Shaded  Elore's  blue  eyes,  then  Olave's  heart 

Caught  deeper  feeling.    It  was  just  the  time 

When  soft  vows  have  been  breathed,  and  answered 

By  blushes,  gentle  sighs,  the  eloquent  signs 

Of  maiden  bashfulness  and  maiden  love. 

And  Olave  knew  he  was  beloved,  that  when 

The  fresh  spring  leaves  were  on  the  firs,  Elore 

Would  be  his  own  indeed.    'Tis  a  sweet  time, 

This  season  of  young  passion's  happiness  ! 

The  spirit  revels  in  delicious  dreams ; 

The  future  is  so  beautiful,   for  hope 

Is  then  all  powerful.     They  would  often  sit 

For  hours  by  their  bright  hearth    and  tell  old  tales 

Of  love,  true  as  their  own— or  talk  of  days 

Of  quiet  joy  to  come.    And  when  the  Soring 

Smiled  in  green  beauty,  they  would  sweetly  roam 

By  the  pale  Moon,  and  in  her  tender  light 

Read  the  love  written  in  each  other's  eyes, 

And  call  her  for  a  witness.    O  'tis  bliss 

To  wander  thus,  arm  linked  in  arm  !— a  look, 


A  sigh,  a  blush,  the  only  answers  given 

To  the  so  witching  tale»  fond  lips  are  telling.— 

One  eve  they  parted  even  more  tenderly 

Than  they  were  wont  to  do  ;  but  one  day  more 

And  their  fate  would  be  linked  in  a  true  bond 

Of  deep  affection  ;  henceforth  but  one  life  ! — 

But  the  next  morn  he  came  not,  and  Elore 

Watch'd  dewn  the  vale  in  vain !  The  evening  closed, 

And  by  her  fireside  there  was  solitude; 

Mom  blushed  again,  and  found  her  still  alone, 

That  promised  morning,  whose  light  should  have  she* 

Gladness  o'er  the  sweet  bride,  but  shone  on  tears, 

On  loneliness  and  terror  !     Days  pass'd  by, 

But  Olave  came  not ;    none  knew  of  his  fate ; 

It  was  all  mystery  and  fear.     They  searched 

The  valleys  and  the  mountains,  but  no  trace 

Was  left  to  tell  of  either  life  or  death  : 

He  had  departed  like  a  shadow.    Strange 

And  dr«ar  were  now  the  many  tales  they  told 

In  his  own  village  :  somt  said  the  snow-pit 

Had  been  his  grave,  and  some  that  still  he  lived  ; 

And  wild  old  histories  were  now  recalled 

Of  mortals  loved  by  powerful  beings,  who 

Bore  them  from  earth— and  Olave  was  so  young, 

So  beautiful,  he  might  well  be  beloved 

By  mountain-spirits.     But  alas  for  her, 

His  widowed  Bride  !   how  soon  she  changed  from  all 

The  beauty  of  her  youth— her  long  gold  hair 

Lost  its  bright  colour,  and  herfair  blue  eyes 

Forgot  the  sunshine  of  their  smile,  for  never 

Her  countenance  was  brightened  up  again 

By  the  heart's  gladsome  feelings.    So  she  lived 

A  solitary  thing,  to  whom  the  world 

Was  nothing;   and  sheshunned  all  intercourse, 

Shrunk  even  from  the  voice  of  soothing  ;  all 

Her  earthly  ties  were  broken,  and  she  could 

But  brood  o'er  her  great  misery.    -    -    - 

'Twas  in  Fahlun's  deep  mines  a  corse  was  found, 
As  the  dark  miners  urged  their  toilsome  way, 
Freserv'd  from  all  decay  ;  the  golden  locks 
C'url'd  down  in  rich  luxuriance  o'er  a  face 
Cold  as  a  statue's^-cold  and  colourless, 
But  perfect  every  feature. — No  one  knew 
What  youth  it  was.    The  dress  was  not  the  same 
As  worn  by  miners,  but  of  antique  shape, 
Such  as  their  fathers',  and  they  deemed  it  was 
Sorae  stranger  who  had  curiously  explored 
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The  depths  of  Fahlun,  and  the  falling  rock 
Had  closed  !  tmfrom  the  face  of  day  for  ever. 
Thrice  fearful  grave  !    They  took  the  body  up 
And  bore  it  to  the  open  air,  and  crowds 
Soon  gathered  round  to  look  on  the  fair  face 
And  graceful  form,  yet  still  not  one  could  tell 


Aught  of  its  history.    But  at  length  there  came 

An  aged  woman  ; down  beside  the  youth 

Trembling  she  knelt,  and  with  her  withered  hands 
Parted  from  off'fcis  face  the  thick  bright  hair — 
She  sank  upon  li is  hosom,  one  wild  shriek 
Rang  with  his  name,— My  love,  my  lost  Qlave  .' 


THE    MASSACRE    AT    MADRID. 

Doblado's  Letters  from  Spain. 


\  GREEABLY  to  promise,  we  now 
-^*-  lay  before  our  readers  the  very  in- 
teresting account  of  the  massacre  at 
Madrid,  from  Mr.  Elanco  White's  vol- 
ume. Having  elsewhere  alluded  to  it, 
we  shall  make  no  observation  on  the 
cut-throats  (with  whatever  faction  they 
may  be  classed)  under  whose  ascenden- 
cy the  horrible  scene  was  acted. 

"  The  insurrection  of  the  second  of 
May  did  not  arise  from  any  concerted 
plan  of  the  Spaniards  ;  it  was,  on  the 
contrary,  brought  about  by  Murat,  who, 
wishing  to  intimidate  the  country,  art- 
fully contrived  the  means  of  producing 
an  explosion  in  the  capital.  The  old 
King's  brother,  and  one  of  his  sons,  who 
had  been  left  at  Madrid,  were  on  that 
day,  to  start  for  Bayonne.  The  sight 
of  the  last  members  of  the  royal  family 
leaving  the  country,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  could  not  but  produce  a 
strong  sensation  on  a  people  whose 
feelings  had  for  some  months  been  rack- 
ed to  distraction.  The  council  of  Re- 
gency strongly  recommended  the  In- 
fant's departure  in  the  night ;  but  Mu- 
rat intisted  on  their  setting  off  at  nine  in 
the  morning.  Long  before  that  hour, 
an  extensive  square,  of  which  the  new 
Palace  forms  the  front,  was  crowded 
with  people  of  the  lower  classes.  On 
the  Princes  appearing  in  their  travelling 
dresses,  both  men  and  women  surround- 
ed the  carriages,  and  cutting  off  the  tra- 
ces, shewed  a  determination  to  prevent 
their  departure.  One  of  Mu  rat's  aide- 
de-camps,  presenting  himelf  at  this  mo- 
ment, was  instantly  assaulted  by  the 
mob,  and  he  would  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  their  fury  but  for  the  strong  French 
guard,  stationed  near  that  general's 
house.  This  guard  was  instantly 
drawn  up,  and  ordered  to  fire  on  the 
people. 

My  house  stood  not  far  from  the 
Palace,  in  a  street  leading  to  one  of  the 
central  points  of  communication  with 


the  best  part  of  the  town.  A  rush  of 
people  crying  "  To  arms,"  conveyed 
to  us  the  first  notice  of  the  tumult.  I 
heard  that  the  French  troops  were  fir- 
ing on  the  people  ;  but  the  outrage  ap- 
peared to  me  both  so  impolitic  and 
enormous,  that  I  could  not  rest  until  I 
went  out  to  ascertain  the  truth.  I  had 
just  arrived  at  an  opening  nam- 
ed Plazuela  de  Santo  Domingo,  the 
meeting  point  of  four  large  streets,  one 
of  which  leads  to  the  Palace,  when, 
hearing  the  sound  of  a  French  drum  in 
that  direction,  1  stopped  with  a  consid- 
erable number  of  decent  and  quiet  peo- 
ple whom  curiosity  kept  rivetted  to  the 
spot.  Though  a  strong  piquet  of  in- 
fantry was  fast  advancing  upon  us,  we 
could  not  imagine  that  we  stood  in  any 
kind  of  danger.  Under  this  mistaken 
notion  we  awaited  their  approach  ;  but, 
seeing  the  soldiers  halt  and  prepare 
their  arms,  we  began  instantly  to  dis- 
perse. A  discharge  of  musketry  fol- 
lowed in  a  few  moments,  and  a  man  fell 
at  the  entrance  of  the  street,  through 
which  I  was,  with  a  great  throng,  re- 
treating from  the  fire.  The  fear  of  an 
indiscriminate  massacre  arose  so  natu- 
rally from  this  unprovoked  assault,  that 
every  one  tried  to  look  for  safety  in 
the  narrow  cross  streets  on  both  sides 
of  the  way.  I  hastened  on  towards  my 
house,  and  having  shut  the  front  door, 
could  think  of  no  better  expedient,  in 
the  confused  state  of  my  mind,  than  to 
make  ball-cartridges  for  a  fowling-piece 
which  I  kept.  The  firing  of  musketry 
continued,  and  was  to  be  heard  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
few  minutes,  the  report  of  large  pieces 
of  ordnance,  at  a  short  distance,  great- 
ly increased  our  alarm.  They  were 
fired  from  a  park  of  artillery,  which, 
in  great  neglect,  and  with  no  definite 
object,  was  kept  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment in  that  part  of  the  town.  Mu- 
rat, who   had.  this    day.  ail  his  troops 
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under  arms,  on  fixing  the  points  of 
which  they  were  to  gain  possession, 
had  not  forgotten  the  park  of  artillery. 
A  strong  column  approached  it  through 
a  street  facing  the  gate,  at  which  Col- 
one!  Daoiz,  a  native  of  my  town,  and 
my  own  acquaintance,  who  happened 
to  be  the  senior  officer  on  duty,  had 
placed  two  large  pieces  loaded  with 
grape  shot.  Determined  to  perish, 
rather  than  yield  to  the  invaders,  and 
supported  in  his  determination  by  a  few 
artillery-men,  and  some  infantry  under 
the  command  of  Belarde,  another  pat- 
riot officer,  he  made  considerable  havoc 
among  the  French,  till,  overpowered 
by  numbers,  both  these  gallant  defend- 
ers of  their  country  fell,  the  latter  dead, 
the  former  desperately  wounded.  The 
silence  of  the  guns  made  us  suspect  that 
the  artillery  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  assailants;  and  the  report  of 
some  stragglers  confirmed  that  con- 
jecture. 

A  well-dressed  man  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  gone  down  the  street  calling  loud- 
ly on  the  male  inhabitants  to  repair  to 
an  old  deput  of  arms.  But  he  made  no 
impression  on  that  part  of  the  town. 
The  attempt  to  arm  the  multitude  at 
this  moment  was.  in  truth,  little  short  of 
madness.  In  a  short  time  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tumult,  two  or  three  col- 
umns of  infantry  entered  by  different 
gates,  making  themselves  masters  of 
the  town.  The  route  of  the  main  corps 
lay  through  the  Calle  Mui/or,  where 
the  houses,  consisting  of  four  or  five  sto- 
ries, afforded  the  inhabitants  the  means 
of  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  French 
without  much  danger  from  their 
arms.  Such  as  had  guns  fired  from 
the  windows  ;  while  tiles,  bricks,  and 
heavy  articles  of  furniture,  were  thrown 
by  others  upon  the  heads  of  the  sol- 
diers. But  now  the  French  had  occu- 
pied every  central  position  ;  their  ar- 
tillery had  struck  panic  into  the  enrag- 
ed multitude  ;  some  of  the  houses,  from 
which  they  had  been  fired  at,  had  been 
entered  by  the  soldiers  ;  and  the  caval- 
ry were  making  prisoners  among  such 
as  had  not  early  taken  to  flight.  As 
the  people  had  put  to  death  every 
French  soldier,  who  was  found  unarm- 
ed about  the  streets,  the  retaliation 
would  have  been  fearful  .had  not  some  of 


the  chief  Spanish  magistrates  obtained 
a  decree  of  amnesty,  which  they  read  in 
the  most  disturbed  part  of  the  town. 

But  Murat  thought  he  had  not  ac- 
complished his  object,  except  an  exam- 
ple was  made  on  a  certain  number  of 
the  lower  citizens.  As  the  amnesty 
excluded  any  that  should  be  found  bear- 
ing arms,  the  French  patroles  of  caval- 
ry, which  were  scouring  the  streets, 
searched  every  man  they  met,  and  mak- 
ing the  clasp  knives  which  our  artisans 
and  labourers  are  accustomed  to  carry 
in  their  pockets,  a  pretext  for  their  cru- 
el and  wicked  purpose,  they  led  about 
one  hundred  men  to  be  tried  by  a  Court 
Martial ;  in  other  words,  to  be  butcher- 
ed in  cold  blood.  This  horrid  deed, 
the  blackest,  perhaps,  which  has  stain- 
ed the  French  name  during  the  whole 
career  of  conquest,  was  performed  at 
the  fall  of  clay.  A  mock  tribunal  of 
French  officers,  having  ascertained  that 
no  person  of  note  was  among  the  destihr 
ed  victims,orderedthem  to  be  led  out  of 
the  Retiro,  the  place  of  their  short  con- 
finement, into  the  Prado,  where  they 
were  despatched  by  the  soldiers. 

Ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  the  town, 
and  hearing  that  the  tumult  had  ceased, 
I  ventured  out  in  the  afternoon  towards 
the  Puerta  del  Sol,  where  I  expected  to 
learn  some  particulars  of  the  day.  The 
cross  streets  which  led  to  that  place 
were  unusually  empty  ;  but  as  I  came 
to  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  avenues 
which  open  into  that  great  rendezvous 
of  Madrid,  the  bustle  increased,  and  I 
could  see  an  advanced  guard  of  French, 
soldiers  formed  two-deep  across  the 
street,  and  leaving  about  one  third  of 
its  breadth  open  to  such  as  wished  to 
pass  up  and  down.  At  some  distance 
behind  them,  in  the  irregular  square 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  Sun's 
Gate,  I  distinguished  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  a  very  strong  division  of 
troops.  Less  than  this  hostile  display 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  check  my 
curiosity,  if,  still  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  it  was  not  the  interest  of  the  French 
to  treat  us  like  enemies,  I  had  not,  like 
many  others  who  were  on  the  same 
spot,  thought  that  the  peaceful  inhabit- 
ants would  be  allowed  to  proceed  un- 
molested about  the  streets  of  their  town. 
Under  this  impression  I  went  on  with- 
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out  hesitation,  till  I  was  within  fifty 
yards  of  the  advanced  guard.  Here  a 
sudden  cry  of  aux  amies,  raised  in  the 
square,  was  repeated  by  the  soldiers  be- 
fore me,  the  officer  giving  the  command 
to  make  ready.  Tl.e  people  lied  up 
the  street  in  the  utmost  consternation  ; 
but  my  fear  having  allowed  me,  instant- 
ly, to  calculate  both  distances  and  dan- 
ger, I  made  a  desperate  push  towards 
the  opening  left  by  the  soldiers,  where 
a  narrow  lane,  winding  round  the 
Church  of  San  Luis,  put  me  in  a  few 
seconds  out  of  the  range  of  the  French 
muskets.  No  firing  however  bein^ 
heard,  I  concluded  that  the  object  of 
the  alarm  was  to  clear  the  streets  at  the 
approach  of  night. 

The  increasing  horror  of  the  inhab- 
itants, as  they  collected  the  melancholy 
details  of  the  morning,  would  have  ac- 
complished that  end,  without  any  far- 
ther effort  on  the  part  of  the  oppressors. 
The  bodies  of  some  of  their  victims 
seen  in  several  places;  the  wounded 
that  were  met  about  the  streets ;  the 
visible  anguish  of  such  as  missed  their 
relations ;  and  the  spreading  report  that 
many  were  awaiting  their  fate  at  the 
Retiro,  so  strongly  and  painfully  raised 
the  apprehensions  of  the  people,  that 
the  streets  were  absolutely  deserted 
long  before  the  approach  of  night.  Eve- 
ery  street-door  was  locked,  and  a 
mournful  silence  prevailed  wherever  I 
directed  my  steps.  Full  of  the  most 
gloomy  ideas,  I  was  approaching  my 
lodgings  by  a  place  called  Postigo  de 
San  Martin,  when  I  saw  four  Spanish 
soldiers  bearing  a  man  upon  a  ladder, 
the  ends  of  which  they  supported  on 
their  shoulders.  As  they  passed  near 
me,  the  ladder  being  inclined  forward, 
from  the  steepness  of  the  street,  I  recog- 
nised the  features  of  my  townsman  and 
acquaintance,  Daoiz,  livid  with  ap- 
proaching death.  He  had  lain  wound- 
ed since  ten  in  the  morning,  in  the  place 
where  he  fell.  He  was  not  quite  in- 
sensible when  1  met  him.  The  slight 
motion  of  his  body,  and  the  groan  he 
uttered  as  the  inequality  of  the  ground, 
probably,  increased  his  pain,  will  never 
be  effaced  from  my  memory. 
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A  night  passed  under  such  impres- 
sions, baffles  my  feeble  powers  of  de- 
scription. A  scene  of  cruelty  and  trea- 
chery exceeding  all  limits  of  probability 
had  left  our  apprehensions  to  range  at 
large,  with  scarcely  any  check  from  the 
calculations  of  judgment.  The  dead 
silence  of  the  streets  since  the  first  ap- 
proach of  night,  only  broken  by  the 
trampling  of  horses  which  now  and 
then  were  heard  passing  along  in  large 
parties,  had  something  exceedingly  dis- 
mal in  a  populous  town,  where  we  were 
accustomed  to  an  incessant  and  enliven- 
ing bustle.  The  Madrid  cries,  the 
loudest  and  most  varied  in  Spain,  were 
missed  early  next  morning  ;  and  it  was 
ten  o'clock  before  a  single  street-door 
had  been  open.  Nothing  but  absolute 
necessity  could  induce  the  people  to 
venture  out. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  massacre, 
a  note  from  an  intimate  friend  obliged 
me  to  cross  the  greatest  part  of  the 
town  ;  but  though  my  way  lay  through 
the  principal  streets  of  Madrid,  the 
number  of  Spaniards  I  met  did  not  lite- 
rally amount  to  six.  In  every  street 
and  square  of  any  note  I  found  a  strong 
guard  of  French  infantry,  lying  beside 
their  arms  on  the  pavement,  except  the 
sentinel  who  paced  up  and  down  at  a 
short  distance.  A  feeling  of  mortified 
pride  mixed  itself  with  the  sense  of  in- 
security which  I  experienced  on  my 
approaching  these  parties  of  foreign  sol- 
diers, whose  presence  had  made  a  des- 
ert of  our  capital.  Gliding  by  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street,  I  passed  them 
without  lifting  my  eyes  from  the  ground. 
Once  I  looked  straight  in  the  face  of  an 
inferior  officer — a  serjeant  I  believe, 
wearing  the  cross  of  the  Legion  dlion- 
neur — who,  taking  it  as  an  insult,  load- 
ed me  with  curses,  accompanied  with 
threats  and  the  most  abusive  language. 
The  Puerta  del  Sol,-  that  favourite 
lounge  of  the  Madrid  people,  was  now 
the  bivouac  of  a  French  division  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  with  two  twelve- 
pounders  facing  every  leading  street. 
Not  a  shop  was  open,  and  not  a  voice 
heard  but  such  as  grated  the  ear  with  a 
foreign  accent.*' 
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(Literary  Gazette,  Nor.) 
FRENCH     ANECDOTES. 


"\/jf    Collin  de  Plancey  has  just  pub- 
lishecl  a  new  work  in  two   vols. 
8vo — Anecdotes  of  the  19th  century. 
I  will  give  you  a  few  specimens. 

LE  MARQUIS  DE  SAINT  CYR. 

"  A  man,  who  wished  to  pass  the 
barriers  of  Paris  in  1793,  was  required 
to  give  his  name,  &c.  to  the  persons  on 
duty.  '  I  am  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de 
St.  Cyr.' — '  You  ought  to  know,  citi- 
zen, that  there  are  neither  nobles,  titles, 
nor  marquisats.'' — '  In  that  case,  de 
Saint  Cyr,  if  you  please.' — '  De  is  not 
used  now.' — '  Then  say  simply  Saint 
Cyr.' — '  Ah  I  but  all  saints,  you  know, 
have  been  abolished.' — '  Well,  if  it 
must  be  so,  write  Cyr.' — l  No,  citizen, 
there  are  no  longer  any  Sires,''  (the  pro- 
nunciation is  the  same.)  Thus  piece 
by  piece  the  unfortunate  Marquis  was 
stripped  by  the  Revolution,  till  he 
found  himself  at  the  barrier  of  Paris 
without  a  name. 

THE  PASSPORT. 

Another  anecdote  exposes  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  passport  system  : — f  In 
1  8  J  5,  a  Gascon,  who  was  at  Marseilles, 
;tnd  had  committed  himself  by  an  im- 
prudent zeal  for  Napoleon,  thought  it 
wise  to  file  off  before  the  storm.  With 
the  aid  of  two  francs  and  two  friends 
he  obtained  a  passport  ;  and,as  he  had 
been  shaved  for  his  journey,  and  rather 
particular  in  the  description  of  his  per- 
son, they  wrote  Barbe,  point,  teint, 
point.  The  second  night  a  Gendarme 
examined  his  papers — '  Barbe, point.  /' 
exclaimed  he — '  3'our  beard  is  black  f 
and  in  truth  his  beard  had  grown  tol- 
erably long  since  he  left  Marseilles. 
'  Teint,  point,  encore — you  are  quite 
yellow  !'  which  was  not  surprising  af- 
ter travelling  two  days  in  the  sun.  The 
passport  was  declared  false — the  Gas- 
con was  detained.  He  protested  in 
vain — his  passport  was  sent  back  to 
Marseilles.  At  length  it  was  returned 
and  altered — Teint,^o7e — barbe,rao?n>. 
He  was  now  worse  off  than  before.  The 
day  after,  he  had  an  unlucky  fall,  and 


received  several  contusions — (  Teint, 
pale  /'  exclaimed  the  Inspector, '  you 
are  perfectly  red.' — <  Nez  moyen  !' — 
1  Your  nose  (it  was  much  swollen)  is 
enormous  ;  and  a  mark  too  on  your 
chin  not  mentioned.  Your  paper  is 
false — you  cannot  proceed.'  In  fact,  in 
consequence  of  similar  little  accidents, 
the  poor  Gascon  was  two  months  on 
the  road  before  he  reached  Paris." 

COLONEL    SCHOUARDIN. 

Other  anecdotes  illustrate  the  enthu- 
siasm which  inspired  the  revolutionary 
armies  : — "  The  army  of  Mayence  was 
attacked  atTorfou  in  1793,by  Charette 
and  Bouchamp,  and,  unable  to  resist 
the  superior  forces  of  the  Vendeens,  re- 
treated and  lost  its  artillery.  The  Re- 
publicans were  on  the  point  of  being 
destroyed,  as  their  retreat  wa3  about  to 
be  cut  off.  Kleber  called  the  Lieut.- 
Col.  Schouardin — '  Take  (said  he)  a 
company  of  grenadiers — stop  the  enemy 
at  that  ravine  ;  you  will  be  killed,  but 
your  comrades  will  be  saved.' — '  Old, 
mon  General,'  replied  Schouardin  calm- 
ly. He  marched  ;  held  the  Vendeens 
a  long  time  in  check  ;  and  after  prodi- 
gies of  valour,  died  with  his  men  on  the 
spot.  This  '  Oui,  mon  general'  equals 
the  finest  specimens  of  antiquity." 

DELILLE. 

An  academician  who  was  very  inti- 
mate with  the  Abbe  Delille,  gratified  a 
party  in  one  of  our  salons,  the  other 
day,  with  several  traits  of  that  amiable 
poet.  "  Before  his  marriage,  Delille 
lived  with  a  lady  who  was  sometimes 
exceedingly  violent.  Delille  bore  the 
storms  with  the  most  undisturbed  calm- 
ness, and  often  with  great  pleasantry. 
One  day  an  altercation  arose,  and  the 
lady,  irritated  by  the  good-humour  of 
the  poet,  overwhelmed  him  with  a 
shower  of  books  which  she  took  from 
the  shelves  of  the  library.  Delille  ob- 
serving that  she  selected  uniformly  the 
largest  volumes  with  which  to  assail  his 
devoted  head,  very  calmly  said,  '  Ma 
chere  amie,  ne  pourriez  vous  mettre 
vos  caresses  jrtus  petit  format  ?'  " 
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THE    STEAM-BOAT. 


By  the  Author  of  she  Annals  of  the  Parish,  &c. 


tFAVING  recently  delivered  our 
-*--*•  opinion  upon  Mr.  Gait's  numerous 
publications  at  some  length,  and  re- 
marked upon  his  peculiar  felicity  in 
one  vein — the  portraiture  of  infe- 
rior Scottish  character — we  shall  not 
occupy  much  space  with  animadver- 
sions upon  the  Steam  Boat.  It  em- 
braces the  details  of  sundry  trips  in  a 
vessel  of  that  kind  by  a  Glasgow  wool- 
len-draper, who,  encouraged  by  excur- 
sions on  the  Clyde,  finally  undertakes 
the  prodigious  voyage  to  London,  in 
order  to  see  the  coronation.  The  spec- 
tacle he  describes  with  less  effect  than 
we  anticipated  ;  and  the  chief  merits 
of  the  volume  are  found  in  episodes  or 
stories  told  by  fellow-passengers,  most 
of  which  have  appeared  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine.  This  circumstance,  and 
the  general  circulation  of  that  clever 
periodical,  induces  us  to  spare  our  read- 
ers the  chance  of  a  repetition,  and  to 
confine  ourselves  to  one  tale,  put  into 
the  mouth  of  a  minister,  named  the 
Reverend  Mr.  B irk  whistle.  It  is  en- 
tided  «  The  Wig  and  the  Black  Cat," 
and  is  as  follows  : 

i(  By  an  agreement  with  the  session, 
(said  Mr.  Birkwhistle,)  I  was  invited 
to  preach  the  action  sermon  at  Kilmar- 
tin,  and  my  new  wig  coming  home 
from  Glasgow  by  the  Saltcoats  carrier 
on  the  Thursday  afore,  I  took  it  un- 
opened on  the  Saturday  evening  in  the 
box  to  the  Manse,  where  I  was  to  bide 
during  the  preachings  with  the  widow. 
It  happened,  however,  that  in  going  in 
the  stage-fly  from  my  own  parish  to 
Kilmartin,  a  dreadful  shower  came  on, 
and  the  box  with  my  new  wig  therein- 
til,  being  on  the  outside  tap  of  the 
coach,  the  wind  blew  and  the  rain  fell, 
and  by  the  help  and  colleagury  of  the 
twa,  the  seams  of  the  box  were  invad- 
ed, and  the  wig,  when  I  took  it  out  on 
the  Saturday  night,  was  just  a  clash 
o'  weet. 

"  At  that  time  o'  night,  there  wasna 
a  barber  to  be  had  for  love  or  money 
within  three  miles  of  the  Manse;  in- 
deed  I  dinna  think,  for  that  matter, 


there  was  a  creature  o'  the  sort  within 
the  bounds  and  jurisdictions  of  the  par- 
ish ;  so  that  I  could  make  no  better  o"t 
than  to  borrow  the  dredgp-box  out  of 
the  kitchen,  and  dress  the  wig  with  my 
own  hands. 

"  Although  Mr.  Keckle  had  been 
buried  but  the  week  before,  the  mistress, 
as  a'  ministers'  wives  of  the  right  gos- 
pel and  evangelical  kind  should  be, 
was  in  a  wholesome  state  of  composity, 
and  seeing  what  I  was  ettling  at,  said  to 
me,  the  minister  had  a  blockhead 
whereon  he  was  wont  to  dress  and  frib- 
ble his  wig,  and  although  it  was  a  sair 
heart  to  her  to  see  ony  other  man's  wig 
upon  the  same,  I  was  welcome  to  use 
my  freedoms  therewith.  Accordingly, 
the  blockhead,  on  the  end  of  a  stick, 
like  the  shank  of  a  carpet  besom,  was 
brought  intil  the  room  and  the  same 
being  stuck  into  the  finger-hole  of  a 
buffet-stool,  I  set  myself  to  dress  and 
fribble  with  my  new  wig,  and  Mrs. 
Keckle  the  while  sat  beside  me,  and 
we  had  some  very  edifying  conversa- 
tion indeed. 

"  During  our  discoursing,  as  I  was 
not  a  deacon  at  the  dressing  of  wigs,  I 
was  obligated  now  and  then  to  contem- 
plate and  consider  the  effect  of  my  frib- 
bling at  a  distance,  and  to  give  Mrs. 
Keckle  the  dredge-box  to  shake  the 
flour  on  where  it  was  seen  to  be  want- 
ing. But  all  this  was  done  in  great  sin- 
cerity of  heart  between  her  and  me ; 
although,  to  be  sure,  it  was  none  of  the 
most  zealous  kind  of  religion  on  my 
part,  to  be  fribbling  with  my  hands  and 
comb  at  the  wig,  and  saying  at  the 
same  time  with  my  tongue,  orthodox 
texts  out  of  the  Scriptures.  Nor,  in 
like  manner,  was  it  just  what  could  be 
hoped  for,  that  Mrs.  Keckle,  when  I 
spoke  to  her  on  the  everlasting  joys  of 
an  eternal  salvation,  where  friends  meet 
to  part  no  more,  saying,  "  a  bit  pluff 
with  the  box  there,  on  the  left  curls," 
(in  the  way  of  a  parenthesis,)  that  she 
wouldna  feel  a  great  deal ;  but  for  all 
that,  we  did  our  part  well,  and  she  was 
long  after  heard  to  say,  that  she  had 
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never  been  more  edified  in  her  life,  than 
when  she  helped  me  to  dress  my  wig 
on  that  occasion. 

"  But  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit  in  this  world  of  sin  and  misery. 
When  the  wig  was  dressed,  and  as  white 
and  beautiful  to  the  eye  of  man  as  a 
cauliflower,  I  took  it  from  off  its  stance 
on  the  blockhead;,  which  was  a  great 
short-sightedness  of  me  to  do,  and  I 
prinned  it  to  the  curtain  of  the  bed,  in 
the  room  wherein  I  was  instructed  by 
Mrs.  Keckle  to  sleep.  Little  did  either 
me  or  that  worthy  woman  dream  of  the 
mischief  that  was  then  brewing  and 
hatching,  against  the  great  care  and  oc- 
cupation wherewith  we  had  in  a  man- 
ner regenerated  the  periwig  into  its 
primitive  style  of  perfectness. 

"  But  you  must  understand,  that 
Mrs.  Keckle  had  a  black  cat,  that  was 
not  past  the  pranks  of  kittenhood, 
though  in  outwardly  show  a  most  douce 
and  well-comported  beast ;  and  what 
would  ye  think  Baudrons  was  doing  all 
the  time  that  the  mistress  and  me  were 
so  eydent  about  the  wig  ?  She  was  sit- 
ting on  a  chair,  watching  every  pluff 
that  1  gave,  and  meditating,  with  the 
device  of  an  evil  spirit,  how  to  spoil  all 
the  bravery  that  I  was  so  industriously 
endeavouring  to  restore  into  its  proper 
pedigree  and  formalities.  I  have  long 
had  a  notion  that  black  cats  are  no 
overly  canny,  and  the  conduct  of  Mrs. 
Keckle's  was  an  evidential  kithing  to 
the  effect,  that  there  is  nothing  of  un- 
charitableness  in  that  notion  of  mine  ; 
howsomever,  no  to  enlarge  on  such 
ppints  of  philosophical  controversy,  the 
wig  being  put  in  or.ler,  I  carried  it  to 
the  bed-room,  and,  as  I  was  saying, 
prinned  it  to  the  bed-curtains,  and  then 
went  down  stairs  again  to  the  parlour 
to  make  exercise,  and  to  taste  Mrs. 
Keckle's  mutton  ham,  by  way  of  a  rel- 
ish to  a  tumbler  of  toddy,  having  de- 
clined any  sort  of  methodical  supper. 

"  Considering  the  melancholious  ne- 
cessity that  had  occasioned  my  coming 
to  the  Kilmartin  Manse,  I  was  beholden 
to  enlarge  a  little  after  supper  with  Mrs. 
Keckle,  by  which  the  tumbler  of  toddy 
was  exhausted  before  I  had  made  an 
end  of  my  exhortation,  which  the  mis- 
tress seeing,  she  said,  that  if  I  would 
make  another  cheerer  she  would  par- 


take in  a  glass  with  me.  It's  no  rny 
habit  to  go  such  lengths  at  ony  time, 
the  more  especially  on  a  Saturday 
night  ;  but  she  was  so  pressing  that  I 
could  not  but  gratify  her,  as  I  made  the 
second  tumbler,  and  weel  I  wat  it  was 
baith  nappy  and  good  ;  for  in  brewing 
1  had  an  ee  to  pleasing  Mrs.  Keckle, 
and  knowing  that  the  leddies  like  it 
strong  and  sweet,  I  wasna  sparing  ei- 
ther of  the  spirit  bottle  or  the  sugar 
bowl.  But  I  trow  both  the  widow  and 
me  had  to  rue  the  consequences  that 
befel  us  in  that  night,  for  when  I  went 
up  again  intil  the  bed-room,  I  was  what 
ye  call  a  thought  off  the  nail,  by  the 
which  my  sleep  wasna  just  what  it 
should  have  been,  and  dreams  and  vis- 
ions of  all  sorts  came  hovering  about 
my  pillow,  and  at  times  I  felt,  as  it 
were,  the  bed  whirling  round. 

"  In  this  condition,  with  a  bit  dover 
now  and  then,  I  lay  till  the  hour  of 
midnight,  at  the  which  season  I  had  a 
strange  dream — wherein  I  thought  my 
wig  was  kindled   by  twa  candles  of  a 
deadly  yellow  light,  and  then  I  beheld, 
as  it  were,  an  imp  of  darkness  dancing 
at  my  bed-side,  whereat  I  turned  my- 
self round,  and  covered  my  head  with 
the  clothes,  just  in  an  eerie  mood,  be- 
tween sleeping  and  waking.    I  had  not, 
however,  lain  long  in  that  posture, when 
I  felt,  as  I  thought,  a   hand  claming 
softly  over  the  bed-clothes  like  a  temp- 
tation, and  it  was  past  the  compass  of 
my   power  to  think  what  it  could  be. 
By  and  by,  I  heard  a  dreadful  thud  on 
the  floor,  and  something  moving  in  the 
darkness,  so  I  raised  my  head  in  a  cou- 
rageous  manner  to  see   and  question 
who  was  there.     But  judge  what  I  suf- 
fered, when  I  beheld,  by  the  dim  glim- 
mer of  the  star-light  of  the  window, 
that  the  curtains  of  the  bed  were  awful- 
ly shaken,  and  every  now   and  then 
what  I  thought  a  woman  with  a  mutch 
keeking  in  upon  me.     The  little  gude 
was  surely  busy  that  night,  fori  thought 
the  apparition  was  the  widow,  and  that 
I  saw  duty  himself  at  every  other  keek 
she  gave,  looking  at  me  o'er  her  shoul- 
der with  his  fiery  een.     In  short,  the 
sight  and  vision  grew  to  such  a  head 
upon  me,  that  I  started  up,  and  cried 
with    a  loudvoice,  "  O,  Mistress  Kec- 
kle, Mistress  Keckle,  what's  brought 
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you  here  ?"'  The  sound  of  my  terrifi- 
cation  gart  the  whole  house  dirl,  and 
the  widow  herself, with  her  twa  servant 
lasses,  with  candles  in  their  hands, 
came  in  their  flannen  coaties  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  thinking  I  had 
gane  by  myself,  or  was  taken  with 
some  sore  dead  ill.  But  when  the 
lights  entered  the  room,  I  was  cured  of 
ray  passion  of  amazement,  and  huddling 
intil  the  bed  aneath  the  clothes,  I  ex- 
pounded to  the  women  what  had  dis- 
turbed me,  and  what  an  apparition  I 
had  seen — not  hinting/however,  that  I 
thought  it  was  Mrs.  Keckle.  While  I 
was  thus  speaking,  one  of  the  maidens 
gied  a  shrill  skirling  laugh,  crying, 
"  Och  hon,  the  poor  wig  !"  and  sure 
enough  nothing  could  be  more  humil- 


iating than  the  sight  it  was  ;  for  the 
black  cat,  instigated,  as  I  think,  by 
Diabolus  himself,  to  an  endeavour  to 
pull  it  down,  had  with  her  claws  comb- 
ed out  both  of  the  curls  and  the  pou- 
ther;  so  that  it  was  hinging  as  lank 
and  feckless  as  a  tap  of  lint,  just  as  if 
neither  the  mistress  nor  me  had  laid  a 
hand  upon  it.  And  thus  it  was  brought 
to  light  and  testimony,  that  what  I  had 
seen  and  heard  was  but  the  devil  of  a 
black  cat  lonping  and  jumping  to  bring 
down  my  new  wig  for  a  playock  to 
herself,  in  the  which  most  singular  ex- 
ploits she  utterly  ruined  it ;  for  upon 
an  examine  next  clay,  the  whole  facul- 
ty of  the  curls  was  destroyed,  and 
great  detriment  done  to  the  substance 
thereof." 
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Away  !  away !  thou  Summer  Bird, 
For  Autumn's  moaning  voice  is  heard, 
In  cadence  wild  and  deepening  swell, 
Of  Winter's  stern  approach  to  tell. 

Away  !  for  vapours,  damp  and  low, 
Are  wreathed  around  the  mountain's  brow  ; 
And  tempest  clouds  their  mantles  fold 
Around  the  forest's  russet  gold. 

Away!  away!  o'er  earth  and  sea, 
This  land  is  now  no  home  for  thee  ! 
Arise;  and  stretch  thy  soaring  wing, 
And  seek  elsewhere  the  smiles  of  Spring  ! 

The  wanderer  now,  with  pinions  spread, 
Afar  to  brighter  climes  has  fled, 


Nor  casts  one  backward  look,  nor  grieves 
For  those  sere  groves  whose  shade  he  leaves. 

Why  should  he  grieve  ?  the  beam  he  loves 
Shines  o'er  him  still  where'er  he  roves, 
And  all  those  early  friends  are  near 
Who  made  his  Summer-home  so  dear. 

Oh  !  deem  not  that  the  tie  of  birth 
Endears  us  to  this  spot  of  earth ; 
For  wheresoe'er  our  steps  may  roam. 
If  friends  are  near,  that  place  is  home  ! 

No  matter  where  our  fate  may  guide  us, 
If  those  we  love  are  still  beside  us  ! 


A  NEW  DEVIL. 


[The  following  has  been  handed  to  us  by  one  of 
the  Printer's  Devils,  as  his  own  composition:  if  the 
features  are  flattered,  therefore,  it  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  family  name  at  least,  if  not  to  some  degree 
of  relationship.— Ed.  Lit.Gnz.'] 

When  Beelzebub,  Prince  of  the  Devils  in  hell, 
Sought  a  curse  moire  destructive,more  bitter ,more  fell, 
Than  e'er  had  obtain'd  on  this  turnabout  ball. 
He  cited  his  minions,  who  came  at  his  call. 

"  I'm  thinking,''  said  he,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind 
Do  not  suffer  enough,  are  not  plagued  to  my  mind  ; 
Is  there  nothing,  my  fiends,  that  your  wit  can  devise 
That  can  raise  to  distinction  and  bear  off  a  prize  ? 
On  the  faith  of  a  Devil,  the  spirit  who  can 
Invent  a  worse  plague  than  e'er  visited  man, 
Shall  have  his  petition,  whnte'er  it  may  be 
In  the  power  of  Satan  to  give,  as  a  fee." 
This  said,  as  rn  Earth,  a  faint  murmur  arose, 
When  a  speech  from  an  orator's  brought  to  a  close  ; 


And  off  went  the  fiends,  in  a  similar  way 
To  a  Westminster  meeting  or  Irish  affray. 
Then  the  Demons  of  Pestilence,  Famine  and  War, 
Appear'd  in  their  might  but  less  skilful  by  far 
Than  the  Spirits  of  Envy,  and  Hatred,  and  Spleen  ; 
For  in  this  chosen  Trio  more  amply  was  seen 
The  gift  of  infliction,  more  lengthen'd  and  keen. 
The  hell-broth  prepared,  with  a  devilish  skill, 
Ingredients  were  mixed  up  of  every  ill, 
While  Malice  and  Mischief  threw  in  their  supplies. 
In  equal  proportions,  of  fraud  and  of  lies. 
When,  lo  !  from  the  cauldron  arose  on  the  view 
A  shape  more  distorted  than  Breughel*  e'er  drew; 
'Twas  the  Spirit  of  Party  !   and  Hell  own'd  the  Pest, 
Of  all  her  productions,  the  ivorst  and  the  best. 

*  A  painter  noted  for  his  devotion   to  demoniacal 
subjects,  and  hence  designated  Hellish  Breughel. 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE  GOOROO  PARAMARTAN  : 
A  Tale  in  the  Tamul  Language  : 

Accompanied  by  a  Translation  and  Vocabulary,  together  with  an  Analysis  of  the  first  story.    By  Bcnjamia 
Babiiigton,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service. 


^TH HE  Tamul  tongue,  which  consists 
of  two  (the  upper  and  the  lower)  di- 
alects, is  spoken  by  more  than  five 
millions  of  the  population  in  the  south 
of  India.  Derived  from  no  language 
which  now  exists,  and  in  its  primitives 
entirely  distinct  from  the  Sanskrit,  its 
study  is  of  infinite  importance  to  per- 
sons employed  in  the  administration  of 
our  Eastern  Empire ;  and  the  author 
of  this  work  has  rendered  them  a  most 
useful  service  by  enabling  them  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  it  from  a  publica- 
tion at  once  skilful,  learned,  and  amus- 
ing,— skilful  in  plan  and  arrangement, 
learned  in  philology,  and  amusing  in 
the  exemplar  stories.  The  original  al- 
phabet, tradition  says,  was  composed 
of  only  sixteen  letters,  and  what  it  has 
since  borrowed  so  largely  from  the  re- 
fined Sanskrit  of  the  north,  is  chiefly 
found  in  the  lower  or  colloquial  idiom. 
The  Tamul  is  the  parent  of  the  Teloo- 
goo,  Malayalam,  andCanarese;  or,  it 
is  probable,  all  these  spring  from  a 
common  root  now  lost  in  the  gloom  of 
antiquity.  But  as  the  Tamul  possesses 
stronger  traces  of  originality  than  of  the 
cognate  dialects  of  Southern  India,  it  is 
obvious  that  its  acquisition  added  to 
an  acquaintance  with  the  more  polished 
Sanskrit  of  the  North,  must  be  the  best 
method  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  Hindoo  languages  of  India. 

The  story  of  the  Gooroo  Pamaxtan, 
selected  by  Mr.  Babington  in  order  to 
furnish  materials  for  commencing  in 
this  country  the  study  of  the  Tamul,  is 
one  (as  he  informs  us)  of  the  lighter 
productions  of  that  profound  scholar 
and  rare  genius  Father  Beschi,  or  Vira- 
mamooni,z.  e.  the  great  Champion  Dev- 
otee, as  this  learned  Italian  Jesuit  was 
surnamed  by  the  natives.  Beschi  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pope  to  the  East  India 
mission,  arrived  at  Goa  in  the  year 
1700  ;  and  thence  proceeded  to  Avoor, 
in  the  district  of  Trichinopoly,  where 
he  made  himself  master  of  Tamul,  Te- 
loogoo  and  Sanskrit,  as  well  as  of  Hin- 


dostanee  and  Persian.  Thus  qualified 
for  a  missionary,  he  further  recom- 
mended himself  by  adopting  the  indif- 
ferent customs  of  the  Hindoos,  such  as 
abandoning  animal  food,  employing 
Brahmans  to  prepare  his  meals,  and 
dressing  in  the  religious  habit  of  a  Goo- 
roo, or  Indian  devotee.  Through  these 
means  he  was  not  only  unusually  suc- 
cessful in  his  labours  of  conversion,  but 
rose  to  high  political  influence  ;  for  in 
173G  he  was  appointed  Divan  to  the 
famous  Chunda  Saheb,  Nabob  of  Tri- 
chinopoly. When  the  Mahrattas  over- 
threw this  chieftain,  Beschi  escaped  to 
Gayal  Patanam,  then  a  Dutch  city, 
where  he  died  in  1742,  and  where  mas- 
ses are  still  offered  up  for  the  salvation 
of  his  soul.  He  founded  several  church- 
es in  India,  and  produced  many  litera- 
ry works  which  do  honour  to  his  mem- 
ory. Among  these  we  may  enumerate 
Tembavani,  a  sacred  poem,  as  long  as 
the  Iliad,  and,  as  Mr.  B.  states,  of  very 
considerable  merit :  also  Kiten  Ammal 
Ammanei,  another  poem,  Yediyara- 
jookham,  and  Veda  Vilakkam,  reli- 
gious prose  works ;  Dictionaries  in 
Tamul  and  French,  Portuguese  and 
Latin  ;  and  other  lexicographical  and 
grammatical  performances  of  much  re- 
search, labour,  and  utility.  To  this 
slight  sketch  we  have  only  to  add,  that 
Beschi  was  as  pious  as  he  was  zealous, 
and  has  left  in  his  life  and  conduct  a 
model  for  all  present  and  future  mis- 
sionaries who  attempt  to  plant  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  minds  of  Hindoo 
idolaters. 

Having  thus  briefly  gone  over  the 
graver  matters  suggested  by  the  volume 
before  us,  we  turn  to  the  adventures  of 
the  Gooroo,  which  tale  was  probably 
intended  as  a  pleasing  vehicle  of  in- 
struction to  those  Jesuits  whose  labours 
required  a  knowledge  of  the  Tamul  ; 
but  as  we  cannot  have  many  readers  of 
that  Order,  and  are  besides  destitute  of 
Tamul  types,  we  trust  we  shall  be  ex- 
cused for  saying  nothing  to  the  version 
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in  these  curious  and  pretty  characters, 
and  drawing  our  illustration  from  its 
English  translation.  Thence  we  learn 
that 

"  There  was  a  Gooroo  whose  name 
was  Noodle,  who  had  five  disciples 
serving  under  his  command,  Blockhead, 
Idiot,  Simpleton,  Dunce  and  Fool. 
These,  having  all  six  gone  on  foot 
through  the  surrounding  villages,  to 
make  some  enquiries  respecting  other 
disciples,  were  on  their  return  to  their 
Mattam,*  when  one  day,  they  arrived 
in  the  third  watch,t  at  the  bank  of  a 
river.J 

"  Under  a  notion  that  this  was  a 
cruel  stream,  which,  in  consequence, 
could  not  be  passed  while  it  was  awake, 
the  Gooroo  gave  orders  to  Dunce,  and 
dispatched  him  to  ascertain  whether  the 
river  were  asleep.  Upon  this  he  light- 
ed with  a  segar,  and  carried  with  him,  a 
firebrand  which  he  had  borne  in  his 
hand,  and  without  approaching  the 
river,  kept  aloof  and  stretching  out  the 
brand  at  arms  length,  dipped  it  into  the 
water. 

"  Observing  that  as  soon  as  he  had 
immersed  it,  the  water  smoked  with  a 
hissing  noise,  away  Dunce  ran,  hurry- 
ing, stumbling  and  tumbling,  and  cried 
out,  <  O  Master  !  Master  !  this  is  not 
the  time  for  passing  the  river.  Jt  is 
awake ;  and  no  sooner  had  I  touched 
it,  than  it  flew  into  a  passion,  hissed 
like  a  venomous  serpent,  and  smoking 
in  fierce  rage,  leaped  and  rushed  at  me. 
It  is  indeed  a  wonder  that  I  escaped 
with  the  preservation  of  my  life.'  To 
this  the  Gooroo  replied,  '  What  can  we 
do  in  opposition  to  the  divine  will  ? 
We  will  wait  a  little  while.'  So  saying, 
they  sat  down  in  a  spreading  grove 
hard  by,  which  formed  a  dark  shade, 
and  as  each  was  relating,  in  order  to 
pass  the  time  there,  different  circum- 

*  The  Mattam  is  a  secluded  retreat,  in 
which  the  Gooroo  and  his  disciples  reside 
when  not  engaged  in  visitations  to  those 
who  are  under  their  spiritual  controul. 

t  In  their  civil  day  the  Tamuls  divide  the 
twenty  four  hours  into  sixty  parts,  each  of 
which  consequently  contains  twenty-four 
minutes. 

X  The  seven  rivers  celebrated  inbooks,and 
classed  together,  are  the  Ganges,  the  Jum- 
na, the  Nerbudda,  the  Saraswati,  the  Cave- 
tx,  the  Kistnah,  and  the  Godaveri. 


stances  regarding  this  river,  Blockhead 
spoke  as  follows  : 

" '  I  have  many  a  time  heard  my 
Grandfather  tell  of  the  ferocity  and 
and  artfulness  of  this  stream.  My 
Grandfather  was  a  great  merchant. 
One  day,  he  and  a  companion  of  his 
were  driving  along  two  asses  laden  with 
bags  of  salt,  and  when  they  had  de- 
scended into  the  middle  of  the  river,, 
they  washed  themselves  in  the  cool  wa- 
ter, which  was  running  up  to  then- 
waists,  (for,  as  it  was  in  the  hot  sea- 
son,* they  were  somewhat  fatigued) 
and  stopping  the  asses  they  bathed 
them  also. 

"  '  On  arriving  afterwards  at  the  op- 
posite bank,  they  saw,  not  only  that 
the  river  had  devoured  the  whole  of  the 
salt,  but  that  the  salt  had  all  been  mi- 
raculously drawn  out,  while  the  mouths 
of  the  gunny  bags,  which  were  well 
sewed,  were  not  in  the  least  opened. 
They  congratulated  themselves,  saying. 
ha  !  ha  !  since  the  river  has  seized 
upon  this  salt,  is  it  not  a  great  blessing 
that  it  has  left  us  unswallowed  ?' " 

Simpleton  tells  the  story  of  the  dog 
and  his  shadow,  as  another  instance  of 
the  River's  treachery,  and  the  narra- 
tive proceeds. 

"  Whilst  they  were  thus  discoursing, 
they  spied  a  horseman  coming  from  the 
other  side.  As  only  a  single  span 
depth  of  water  was  flowing  in  the  riv- 
er, he  remained  on  horseback,  and 
and  without  being  the  least  afraid,  came 
hastily  splashing  through.  On  perceiv- 
ing this,  they  cried  out, '  Alack  !  alack  ! 
if  our  Gooroo  too  had  a  horse,  both  he 
and  we  with  him  might  descend  into 
the  river  without  fear.'  Then  they 
began  to  entreat  him,  saying,  '  O  Sir, 
you   must  by  all   means  buy  a  horse.' 

*  According  to  book  authorities  the  year 
is  divided  into  six  seasons.  The  1st  com- 
prehends August  aiKi  September  ;  it  is  the 
rainy  season,  at  least  on  the  western  side  of 
India;  2d,  the  cold  season,  comprehends 
October  and  November ;  3d,  the  former 
dews, comprehending  December  and  Janua- 
ry ;  4th,  the  latter  dews,  February  and 
March,  (these  two  bear  some  analogy  to  the 
first  rains  and  latter  rains  of  the  Jews,  see 
Deut.  eh.  xi.  14;)  5th,  the  first  hot  season, 
April  and  May;  6th,  the  hottest  season, 
June  and  July  The  Tamul  months  com- 
mence about  the  middle  of  our  own,  which 
throws  these  seasons  a  fortnight  in  advance 
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The  Gooroo  Noodle  however  replied, 
'We  will  talk  of  this  matter  hereafter.' 

"  So  as  the  day  was  declining  and  the 
evening  approached,  he  sent  again  to 
examine  whether  the  river  were  asleep. 
Idiot  accordingly  took  the  same  fire 
brand,  and  on  immersing  it  for  the 
purpose  of  examination,  he  found  that 
the  water  did  not  spirt  up  in  the  least, 
as  the  fire  had  been  before  extinguish- 
ed ;  so  being  greatly  delighted,  he  ran 
off,  crying,  '  Now  is  the  time  !  now  is 
the  time  !  come  along^quickly,  and  do 
not  open  your  mouths  or  make  any 
noise  ;  the  time  of  the  deep  slumber  of 
the  river  is  come;  there  is  no  occasion 
now  for  fear  or  alarm.'  Upon  Idiot's 
shouting  out  this  good  news,  they  sud- 
denly started  up,  and  without  uttering  a 
single  word,  all  six  of  them  cautiously 
descended  into  the  stream.  At  each 
step,  which  was  so  planted  that  even 
the  waves  beaten  up  by  their  legs  made 
no  rippling  sound,  they  raised  their 
feet  over  the  water,  advanced  them, 
pressed  them  down  again,  and  with 
hearts  beating  pit-a-pat  tripped  along 
and  passed  the  river. 

"As  soon  as  they  reached  and  as- 
cended  the  bank,  they  were  elated  in 
proportion  as  they  had  before  been  sor- 
rowful, and  while  they  were  jumping 
about,  Fool,  who  stood  behind,  counted 
all  the  re;,t  without  including  himself. 
As  he  only  saw  five  persons  while  he 
was  counting,  he  took  alarm,  crying 
out,  i  Woe  is  me  !  woe  is  me !  one  is 
gone  with  the  stream.  Behold,  Blas- 
ter, but  five  of  us  stand  here.'  Having 
placed  them  all  in  a  row,  the  Gooroo 
himself  counted  them  two  or  three  times 
over ;  but  as  he  always  reckoned,  omit- 
ting himself,  he  too  pronounced  that 
there  were  but  five.  Thus  as  one  and 
all,  each  leaving  himself  out,  added  to- 
gether only  the  others,  it  became  cer- 
tain among  them  that  the  river  had 
swallowed  up  one. 

'■'On  this  account  they  howled  bit- 
terly, crying  out  <  Alas".'  alas."  and 
embracing  one  another  exclaimed, 'O 
thou  cruel  river.  O  thou  more  obdu- 
rate than  a  block,  more  savage  than  a 
panther.  Hast  thou  not  feared,  yea  but 
a  little,  to  swallow  up  the  disciple  of 
the  Gooroo  Noodle,  who  is  saluted, 
vespected,     worshipped    and    praised 


from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  othei  ? 
Wretch  !  hast  thou  such  a  daring  spirit, 
thou  son  of  a  black  bear  ;  offspring  of 
a  cruel  tiger  !  Shalt  thou  attain  to  a. 
future  world  ?  shalt  thou  hereafter  roll 
thy  cool  stream  along  ?  May  thy 
source  be  totally  dried  up  and  scorch- 
ed ;  may  the  glare  dart  upon  the  sand 
in  thy  bed  ;  may  the  fire  feed  upon  thy 
waves  ;  may  thy  meadows  be  parched 
and  withered  ;  may  thy  depths  be  fill- 
ed with  thorns !  Without  moisture, 
without  coolness,  without  even  a  mark 
to  point  out  the  place  of  thy  former  ex- 
istence, mayest  thou  be  in  future  con- 
sumed away!' 

"  Thus  did  they  vent  their  abuse 
and  railing,  stretching  forth  their  hands 
and  cracking  their  fingers.*  Neverthe- 
less, from  their  hasty  stupidity,  no  one 
knew  up  to  that  moment  which  among 
them  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
river,  and  no  one  inquired  who  it  might 
be.  Just  at  that  juncture,  a  sensible 
man  who  was  travelling  along  the  road 
came  up,  and  touched  with  compassion 
demanded,  '  How  now  Master,  tell  me 
what  is  this  bustle  about  ?'  They  in 
turn  related  to  him  in  due  order  what 
had  happened,  and  he  fully  perceiving 
their  idiotism,  replied, '  What  has  hap- 
pened, has  happened.  If  you  will 
make  me  a  suitable  recompence,  I  have 
power  to  call  hither  him  who  is  gone 
with  the  stream  ;  For  know,  that  I  am 
deeply  versed  in  legerdemain.  To  that 
the  Gooroo  rejoicing  answered, '  If  you 
will  do  this  we  will  give  you  forty-five 
fanams  which  we  have  provided  for  our 
journey.'  Then  the  other  raising  a 
stick  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  '  'Tis 
in  this,'  said  he,  'that  this  art  is  con- 
tained. If  you  will  range  yourselves 
in  a  row,  and  as  you  receive  a  blow  up- 
on the  back,  will  each  reckon  by  call- 
ing out  his  name,  I  will  cause  all  six  of 
you  to  be  here  present.'  Having  thus 
placed  them,  he  first  gave  the  Gooroo  a 
thump  on  the  back  :  <  Holla  !'  cried  he, 
<  'tis  I,  myself  the  Gooroo.'  '  One,'  re- 

*  The  Hindoos,  in  uttering  a  malediction, 
unite  their  hands  by  interlacing  the  fingers, 
and  then  projecting  them  forwards  produce 
that  sound  commonly  called  cracking  the 
joints.  Their  imprecations  arc  still  further 
strengthened,  as  they  think,  by  casting  dust 
at  the  object  of  them. 
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plied  the  man.  In  this  manner  he 
gave  a  blow  to  all  of  them,  and  each  re- 
peating his  name  respectively  and  cast- 
ing up  the  account,  they  agreed  in  find- 
ing that  not  one  among  the  six  was  mis- 
sing. Being  therefore  astonished  they 
came  round  to  the  conjurer,  and  be- 
stowing great  praise  on  him,  paid  him 
the  money  which  they  had  promised 
and  went  away." 

This  tale,  so  like  that  of  our  own 
Wise  Men  of  Gotham,  is  followed  by 
seven  other  whimsical  examples  of  the 
stolidity  of  the  Gooroo  and  his  worthy 
Disciples.  In  the  second,  not  being 
rich  enough  to  purchase  the  horse  so 
much  coveted  for  passing  rivers,  they 
buy  from  a  roguish  gardener,  a  large 
pumpkin,  which  he  imposes  upon 
Blockhead  and  Idiot  (the  Ambassa- 
dors) as  a  horse's  egg  !  The  sequel  is 
entertaining  : 

"  Blockhead  having  carefully  taken 
the  egg  and  lifted  it  on  his  head,  the  oth- 
er went  before  shewing  the  way,  and 
while  they  were  thus  going  along, 
Blockhead  began  to  say,  '  Ay,  ay,  our 
forefathers  have  said,  they  who  perform 
penance,  are  forwarding  their  own 
affairs.  We  have  now  seen  the  truth 
of  this  with  our  own  eyes.  This  in 
truth  is  the  profit  which  has  accrued  by 
the  penance  continually  performed  by 
our  Gooroo.  A  high  bred  horse,which 
is  worth  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pagodas,  we  purchase  and  take  to 
him  for  five.'  To  which  Idiot  replied, 
*  Needs  this  any  reflection  ?  Hast  thou 
not  heard  the  saying — -from  pious  ac- 
tions* alone  proceeds  delight,  all  else 
is  irrelevant  and  unworthy  of  praise. 
From  virtue,  not  only  profit,  but  pleas- 
ure proceeds  ;  except  there  be  (virtue,) 
all  else  will  be  misery  and  disgrace. 
Did  not  my  father  for  a  long  time  prac- 
tise many  virtues  ;  and  he  found  his 
profit  and  delight  in  the  end,  in  having 
me  born  to  him.'     To  which  the  other 

*  The  Tamuls  reckon  thirty-two  pious  ac- 
tions, some  of  which  are  curious,  such  as 
"  associating-  with  the  female  sex,  erecting 
posts  for  cows  to  rub  themselves  against, 
giving  quick  lime  to  be  eaten  with  the  betel 
leaf,  paying  for  the  barber  to  shave  another, 
furnishing  a  lookiug  glass,  burning  a 
corpse,"  &.c.  &c. 
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replied, '  Can  this  be  doubted  ?  If  you 
sow  a  castor  oil  tree,  will  an  ebony 
tree  be  produced  ?  From  good  ac- 
tions, good  will  proceed,  from  evil  ac- 
tions, evil.' 

"  Thus    conversing,  after  they  had 
walked  along  for   a   considerable   dis- 
tance, the  pumpkin,  from  striking  a- 
gainst  the  bough   of  a  tree  which  was 
bent  and   hanging   down,  was  dashed 
out  of  his  hands,  and  suddenly  tumbling 
upon  some  shrubs  which  were  spread- 
ing in  bushes  below,  cracked   and   fell 
to  pieces.      Upon   this,  a  hare   which 
was  sitting   in  the  bushes   started  up 
and  ran  away.     Taking  the  alarm,  they 
cried   out,  '  Behold  !  the  horse's  foal 
which  was  in  the  shell  has  ran  away  ;' 
and  followed  after  to  catch  and  seize  it. 
Running,  regardless  of  hills  or  dales,  or 
woods  or  commons,  the  clothes  which 
they  had  on  became  entangled  in  the 
thorny  bushes,   and  were  partly  torn 
and  partly  detained.     They  continued 
the  pursuit  with  their  flesh  lacerated  by 
the  stumps  which  they  trod    on,  their 
blood  flowing  in   consequence  of  the 
thorns    which  stuck    into  them,  their 
bodies  all  streaming  with  perspiration, 
their  hearts   beating,    their    two  ears 
closed,  puffing  and  blowing   with  fa- 
tigue,  and  their  bowels  jolting ;  not- 
withstanding which,   the  hare  was  not 
caught,  and  they  both  fell  down  weari- 
ed out  and  harrassed  with  fatigue.     In 
the  mean  time  the  hare  went  on,  and 
becoming  concealed,  so  as  no  longer  to 
be  kept  in  sight,  it  ran  away  to  a  great 
distance.    They,  too  regardless  of  their 
weariness,  rose  up,  and  with  legs  limp- 
ing and  wounded  by  thorns,  stones  and 
stumps,  searched    in  every  direction. 
Journeying  in  this  afflicted   condition, 
they  suffered  hunger  and  fasting  all  that 
day,  and   after  sunset  arrived   at  the 
Mattam. 

"  When  they  entered  in  at  the  gate, 
they  smote  their  mouths,  crying, '  Alas  ! 
alas  !'  and  beating  themselves,  fell 
down.  'What  is  it?  What  is  it? 
What  harm  has  come  to  you?'  demand- 
ed the  rest  ;  who  came,  and,  taking 
them  by  the  hand,  raised  them  up.  Af- 
ter the  two  had  related  in  detail  all  the 
circumstances  that  had  happened, 
Blockhead  spoke  as  follows  :  '  O  Sir, 
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since  the  day  that  I  was  born,  1  never 
beheld  so  swift  a  horse  as  this  :  of  an 
ash  colour,  mixed  with  black  ;  in  form 
and  size  like  a  hare,  and  a  cubit  in 
length.  Although  a  foal  still  in  the 
nest,  it  pricked  up  its  two  ears,  cocked 
its  tail,  which  rose  up  the  length  of  two 
fingers,  extended  and  stretched  forth  its 
four  legs,  and  with  its  heart  close  to  the 
ground,  ran  with  a  swiftness  and  im- 
petuosity which  can  neither  be  expres- 
sed nor  conceived.' 

"  Upon  this  they  were  all  bewailing, 
when  the  Gooroo,  appeasing  them,  said, 
1  True,  indeed,  the  five  pagodas  are 
gone,  but  however,  it  is  well  that  the 
horse's  foal  is  gone  also  ;  if  whilst  a 
foal  it  runs  in  this  manner,  when  here- 
after it  shall  become  full  grown,  who 
will  be  able  to  ride  upon  it  ?  I  truly  am 
an  old  man  :  a  horse  of  this  descrip- 
tion, my  friends,  although  it  were  pre- 
sented to  me  gratis,  I  would  not  ac- 
cept.' " 

[The  sagacity  of  the  Gooroo  and  his  dis- 
ciples offers  too  important  an  example  to 
mankind,  to  allow  us  (patriotic  and  philan- 
thropic as  we  are)  to  abridge  the  useful  les- 
sou  too  much.] 

The  third  story  to  which  we  have 
referred,  relates  to  the  Gooroo's  jour- 
ney on  an  ox  without  horns,  the  fourth 
to  fishing  for  a  horse  (the  reflection  of  a 
clay  one)  in  the  water,  the  fifth  to  a 
journey  home  on  an  old  hack  given  to 
the  party  gratis,  the  sixth  to  a  Brah- 
man's prophecy,  and  the  seventh  and 
eighth  to  its  fulfilment.  Respecting  the 
last,  as  by  far  the  most  important,  we 
shall  quote  the  history  which  records 
the  fate  of  the  sagacious  Gooroo.  The 
Brahman  is  esteemed  a  miraculously 
gifted  individual,  from  having  warned 
Simpleton  that  he  would  have  a  fall  if 
he  chopped  off  the  branch  of  a  banian 
tree  while  perched  on  the  outer  end  of 
it.     After  this  tumble —     -     -     -     - 

"  Simpleton,  approaching,  made  him 
reverence,  and  said,  '  Sir,  you  are  a 
great  Shastri,  pray  prophecy  for  me 
yet  once  more  ;  I  am  a  disciple  of  the 
Gooroo  Noodle  for  whom  1  have  a 
great  affection.  As  he  is  of  a  decrepid 
age,  I  am  fearful  that  he  will  die  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time.  Do  pray  now, 
for  my  comfort,  tell  me  at  what  period 
his  end  will  be,  and  what  will  be  the 
signs  that  will  appear  previous  to  it.' 


"  The  Brahman,  in  order  to  effect 
his  escape,  made  various  excuses  ;  but, 
as  the  other  would  not  quit  him,  he  at 
last  said,  l  Asanam  shitam  jivana  na- 
sham:  '  What  is  this,  Sir  ?  pray  tell 
me  its  meaning,'  asked  the  other,  im- 
portunately. The  Brahman  replied, 
'  On  whatever  day  your  Gooroo's  pos- 
teriors become  cold,  it  will  be  a  sign 
that  his  death  is  at  hand.' 

"  So  Simpleton,  having  made  obei- 
sance,departed,and  dragging  the  branch 
which  he  had  cut  to  the  Mattam,  rela- 
ted circumstantially  all  the  particulars 
that  had  passed.  The  Gooroo  upon 
this  was  very  sorrowful,and  thus  spoke  : 
<  It  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  said 
Brahman  is  not  a  great  Shastri,  for  ev- 
ery thing  immediately  happened  to  thee 
exactly  as  he  had  foretold.  In  like 
manner,  the  prophecy  which  he  has 
pronounced  and  sent  to  me,  must  be 
infallible.  Asanam  sldtam  jivana  na- 
sham,  is  a  true  saying.  For  the  future, 
great  care  will  be  requisite  :  my  feet 
must  never  be  washed,  and  for  the  rest 
— God's  will  be  done.'  -  -  - 

"  After  the  circumspection  which 
has  been  mentioned,  had  been  for  some 
time  used,  they  set  out  upon  a  tour  from 
village  to  village  ;  impelled  by  the  con- 
sideration,that  should  they  travel  around 
the  district,  the  disciples  might  collect 
their  money,  but  that  in  the  Mattam  no 
income  could  be  realized. 

"  One  day,  when  they  were  on  their 
return  to  the  Mattam,  as  the  Gooroo 
was  jogging  along  on  horseback,  his 
turban  happened  to  fall  off  behind  him, 
in  consequence  of  encountering  the 
branch  of  a  tree  which  hung  downwards. 
Thinking  that  the  disciples  had  picked 
it  up,  after  he  had  travelled  on  quietly 
for  a  considerable  distance,  he  asked 
them,  '  Where  is  my  turban  ?  please 
to  give  it  me.'  They  replied,  '  It  is 
yonder,  and  probably  lies  on  the  spot 
where  it  fell.'  Upon  which  he  grew 
, angry,  and  said,  «  Is  it  not  necessary 
to  pick  up  every  thing  that  hath  fall- 
en ?'  So  Idiot  immediately  ran  off, 
and  as  he  was  bringing  along  the  fallen 
turban  which  he  had  picked  up,  he  pla- 
ced in  it  some  dung  loosely  evacuated 
by  the  horse  (for  he  had  been  feeding 
on  the  common,  upon  grass  that  was 
green  in  consequence  of  some  showers 
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of  rain  which  had  fallen  that  night,)and 
delivered  it  into  the  Gooroo's  hand. 

"  He  then  became  exceedingly  enra- 
ged, crying  out,  '  Fie  fie.'  To  this 
they  all  with  one  accord,  replied, '  How 
is  this,  Sir  ?  Did  you  not  deliver  your 
instructions  before,  saying,  that  every 
thing  that  fell  was  to  be  picked  up  ; 
and  now,  because  Idiot  acts  according 
to  those  instructions,  you  fly  into  a  pas- 
sion ;  wherefore  is  this  ?"  As  for  the 
Gooroo,  he  replied,  '  Not  so.  There 
are  some  things  which  it  is  improper  to 
pick  up,  and  others  which  it  is  proper 
to  pick  up.  You  should  act  with  some 
shew  of  sagacity.'  To  this  they  repli- 
ed, '  We  are  not  men  so  clever  as  all 
that.'  So  they  requested  that  he  would 
write  down,  separate!) ,  such  things  on- 
ly as  they  were  required  to  pick  up, 
and  these  he  wrote  accordingly. 

"  After  this,  in  travelling  along,  the 
ground  being  slippery  and  wet,  the 
lame  horse,  which  tottered  as  it  went, 
tripped  and  fell  down,  and  the  Gooroo 
tumbling  head  downwards  and  feet  up- 
wards into  a  large  hole  which  was  near, 
roared  out  for  help,  and  cried,  <  Pray 
run  and  pick  me  out.'  The  disciples 
ran  to  him,  and  one  of  them  taking  out 
the  cadjan,  which  he  had  before  written 
and  given  to  them,  began  to  read  thus  : 
'  To  pick  up  a  fallen  turban — to  pick 
up  a  fallen  waist-cloth  and  short  cloth 
— to  pick  up  a  fallen  jacket  and  draw- 
ers.' Thus  theGooroo  lay  there  naked, 
while  they  went  over  each  article,  one 
by  one,  according  as  it  was  read  out, 
and  notwithstanding  all  his  entreaty 
and  all  his  rage,  because  this  was  not 
written  in  the  cadjan,  they  persevered 
in  refusal, '  Sir,  where  is  it  written  that 
you  are  to  be  picked  up  ?  shew  us. 
We  will  do  exactly  according  to  what 
is  written  ;  but  we  will  never  consent 
to  do  that  which  is  not  written.'  He, 
perceiving  their  obstinacy  and  seeing 
no  other  way  of  escape,  took  a  cadjan 
and  a  stile,  and  wrote,  in  the  place 
where  he  was  lying,  <  And  if  I  fall  you 
are  to  pick  me  up.' 

"  His  disciples,  when  they  saw  what 
was  written,  all  with  one  accord  went 
and  picked  him  up.  As  his  body  was 
entirely  covered  with  mud,  because 
there  was  muck  in  the  hollow  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  they  washed  him 


in  some  water  which  was  at  hand  ;  and, 
afterwards,  having  put  on  all  his  clothes 
as  before,  they  seated  him  on  the  horse 
and  conveyed  him  to  the  Mattam." 

"  From  the  great  alarm  and  bustle, 
on  the  occasion  when  he  fell  and  lay  in 
the  hole,  no  one  called  to  mind  the 
prophecy  which  the  Brahman  had 'pre- 
viously made.  It  was  only  after  hav- 
ing again  mounted  on  horseback,  that 
the  Gooroo  himself,  perceiving  that  his 
posteriors  were  cold,  grew  sorrowful. 
Nevertheless,  he  refrained  from  saying 
any  thing,till  their  arrival  at  theMattam. 

"  Owing  to  the  shock  of  falling  at  his 
decrepit  age,  he  could  obtain  no  sleep 
that  night,  but  tossed  about  restlessly, 
and  suffered  great  tribulation  from  the 
thoughts  of  the  above-mentioned  proph- 
ecy. Not  allowing  himself  to  suppose, 
that  the  pain  which  agitated  his  frame 
and  caused  his  restlessness,  arose  from 
the  fall  from  the  horse  into  the  pit ;  he 
was  confirmed  in  the  notion,  that  it 
doubtless  all  proceeded  from  his  ap- 
proaching death,occasioned  by  the  cold- 
ness of  his  rump.  With  this  thought 
he  was  distracted  and  terrified  within 
himself  during  the  whole  night,  and  un- 
able to  close  his  eyes  for  a  single  in- 
stant, he  groaned  frequently,  and,  urged 
by  the  unsettled  state  of  his  mind,  he 
at  break  of  day  sent  for  his  disciples. 

"  On  their  coming  to  see  him,  they 
were  greatly  alarmed  to  perceive,  that 
his  countenance  was  changed  ;  that  his 
two  eyes  had  sunk  in  their  sockets ;  that 
his  face  was  withered  and  shrivelled, 
and  that  over  it  there  was  a  pale  hue 
mixed  with  browrrrthat  his  mouth  was 
without  moisture  ;  his  speech  confused, 
and  that  he  stared  as  it  were  upon  va- 
cancy. Then,  fetching  a  deep  groan, 
he  exclaimed,  '  Oh  !  my  brethren, 
place  me  in  the  sepulchre,  and  perform 
the  rites  of  burial  to  my  corpse.' 
'  How  is  that,  Sir  ?'  demanded  they  in 
terror.  i  How  is  that  !'  replied  the 
Gooroo,  '  have  ye  then  forgotten  the 
words,  Asanam  shitamjwana  nasham. 
In  the  pit,  into  which  I  fell  yesterday, 
there  was  much  water  and  mud,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  my  rump  became 
wet.  Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  mis- 
hap that  then  took  place,  this  did  not 
occur  to  me.  I  afterwards  perceived 
that  my  posteriors  were  very  cold,  and 
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I  thought  upon  the  shaster  which  the 
bad  pronounced.  Accord- 
ingly-, I  have  experienced  pain  of  body 
and  during  the  whole  night, 

nor  have  1  obtained  the  least  sleep,  so 
that  me  fully  sensible  that  my 

death  is  approaching.  Further  delib- 
eration is  needless,  ye  will  speedily 
prepare  for  my  interment.'  " 

To  divert  his  chagrin,  the  disciples 
sent  for  one  Asangadan,  the  mocker, 
who  diverts  him  with  a  story. 

"  TTpon  which  the  Gooroo  Noodle 
laughed,  and  said,  '  It  is  with  reason 
that  they  call  you  Asangadan  (the 
mocker,)  for  you  are  always  cracking 
your  jokes.'  The  other  perceiving 
that  the  Gooroo  laughed,  left  off  banter 
and  again  took  up  the  discourse.  '  Sir, 
the  words  which  the  Brahman  spoke 
are  according  to  truth,  indeed  ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
them  rightly  True  it  is,that  if  a  cold- 
ness be  perceived  in  the  posteriors,  it  is 
a  sign  of  death  ;  but  it  will  be  as  he 
asserted,  only  when  the  rump  grows 
cold  without  any  extraneous  cause. 
You  fell  into  the  water  and  mire  :  if 
upon  this  your  posteriors  became  cold, 
is  it  any  great  wonder  ?  It  would  in 
that  case  be  a  wonder  if  they  did  not 
grow  cold.  Now,  therefore,  abandon 
this  chagrin.  For  the  future,  if,  with- 
out s'tting  down  in  mire,  or  falling  into 
the  water,  or  without  any  other  extra- 
neous cause,  you  perceive  the  Asanam 
8hitam,  then  you  may  infer  that  the  ji- 
vana  nasham  is  nigh  at  hand.  Except 
in  so  far,  all  else,  Sir,  is  nonsense.' — 
What  Asangadan  said,  penetrated  into 
the  Gooroo's  mind,  and  it  appeared  to 
him  like  reason  ;  therefore,  having 
brightened  up  a  little,  he  arose,  and  be- 
gan to  eat,  and  to  talk,  and  to  go  about 
from  place  to  place. 

"  After  but  a  very  few  days  had  in 
this  manner  passed,  one  night,  during 
his  sleep,  there  fell  incessantly  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain.  In  consequence  of 
this,  a  dripping  of  water  from  the  roof 
fell  upon  the  middle  of  Gooroo's  bed 
close  to  him  ;  notwithstanding  which,  it 
was  unknown  to  him  from  his  being 
asleep.  After  the  rain,  and  with  it  the 
dripping,  had  ceased,  the  Gooroo  hav- 
ing rolled  in  his  sleep,  lay  slumbering 
with  his  rump  immediately  upon  the 


wet  which  had  fallen.  By  the  coldness 
thus  produced,he  suddenly  awoke  ;  and 
perceiving  that  his  rump  was  exceeding 
cold,  he  became  convinced  that  now 
there  was  no  extraneous  cause  whatever 
to  produce  the  cold,  and  that  the  peri- 
od of  his  death  was  arrived. 

"  The  disciples,  also,  without  per- 
ceiving any  external  origin  for  the  cold- 
ness, supposed  that  even  the  coldness 
of  the  bed  proceeded  from  the  frigidity 
of  the  Gooroo's  rump,  and  thought, 
therefore,  that  this  was  the  time  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Prophecy.  The  peo- 
ple of  his  caste,  also,  who  came  to  visit 
him,  as  they  were  possessed  of  about 
as  much  sense  as  themselves,  coincided 
in  all  that  was  said  :  while  the  Gooroo 
uttered  no  other  answer  to  those  that 
came,  but, '  Now,  without  failure,  Asa- 
nam skitamjivana  nasham.'' 

"  Unable  to  sustain  the  increased  de- 
pression of  spirits,  and  the  diminution 
of  bodily  strength,  which  in  this  manner 
he  suffered  from  day  to  day,  he  one  day 
fell  into  a  swoon.  Upon  this  they  all 
made  lamentation  ;  and  placing  their 
hands  upon  their  heads,  began  to  weep 
and  to  howl,  crying  out, '  Alas  !  alas  ! 
he  is  deceased,  he  is  dead  !'  And,  after 
performing  the  ceremonies  appertaining 
to  burial,  they  proceeded  to  bathe  him. 

"  For  this  purpose,  having  filled 
brimful  of  water  a  large  trough  which 
was  in  the  Mattam,  they  tossed  the  sup- 
posed corpse  into  it,  and  having  pressed 
him  down,  a  number  of  them  with  one 
accord  began  to  rub  and  wash  him. 
When  thus  washed,  he  recovered  from 
the  swoon  ;  but  being  unable  to  draw 
breath  in  the  water,  and  incapable  of 
making  any  signs  with  his  hands  and 
feet,  which  they  squeezed  together,  the 
Gooroo  Noodle  perished,  through  their 
stupidity,  by  the  hands  of  these  idiots. 

"  Upon  this,  a  great  multitude  hav- 
ing assembled,  they  placed  him  in  a  sit- 
ting posture  in  a  litter  adorned  with 
flowers,and  raising  him  up,  they  crowd- 
ed together  before,  behind,  and  at  the 
sides.  Whilst  his  disciples  came  and 
carried  him  along,  chanting  thus,  Asa- 
nam skitamjivana  nasham  ;  and,  hav- 
ing placed  him  in  the  grave,  they  buri- 
ed him." 

Thus  end  the  adventures  of  the  Goo- 
roo ;  proving  that  no  wisdom,  however 
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great,  can  arrest  the  stroke  of  fate. — 
What  became  of  his  disciples  is  not  said: 
Perhaps  their  histories  are  left  to  exer- 
cise the  ingenuity  of  any  able  European 
biographer  who  may  feel  inspired  to 
take  up  the  subject,  assured  that  the  ra- 
ces to  which  they  severally  belong  are 
not  peculiar  to  Hindostan. 

To  set  before  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced of  the  Noodle  family,  if  any 
branches  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  Great 
Britain,  we  have  prolonged  our  notice 


of  this  admirable  publication  ; — how 
can  literature  be  better  employed  than 
in  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  so  useful 
a  lesson.  Fastidious  critics  may  allege 
that  our  Gooroo  is 

To  all  an  example,  to  no  one  a  pattern  ;— 

but  in  spite  of  such  idle  cavils,we  should 
not  be  surprised  if  at  a  public  meeting 
or  dinner  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Noodles,  a  piece  of  plate  were1  voted 
to  us  for  our  patriotic  devotedness  upon 
this  occasion. 


POETICAL    SKETCF1ES. 


THE  MINSTREL  OF  PORTUGAL. 

Their  path  had  been  a  troubled  one,  each  step 

Had  trod  mid  thorns  and  springs  of  bitterness, 

But  they  had  fled  away  from  the  cold  world, 

And  found,  in  a  fair  valley,  solitude 

And  happiness  in  themselves.    They  oft  would  rove 

Thro'  the  dark  forests  when  the  golden  light 

Of  evening  was  upon  the  oak,  or  catch 

The  first  wild  breath  of  morning  on  the  hill, 

And  in  the  hot  noon  seek  some  greenwood  shade, 

Filled  with  the  music  of  the  birds,  the  leaves, 

Or  the  descending  water's  distant  song. 

And  that  young  maiden  hung  delightedly 

Upon  her  minstrel  lover's  words,  when  the 

Breathed  some  old  melancholy  verse  or  fold 

Love's  ever-varying  histories  ;  and  her  smile 

Thanked  him  so  tenderly,  that  he  forgot 

Or  thought  of  but  to  scorn  the  flatteries 

He  was  so  proud  of  once.    I  need  not  say 

How  happy  hii  sweet  mistress  was— Oh,  all 

Know  love  is  woman's  happiness. 


COME,  love,  we'll  rest  us  from  our  wanderings  : 

The  violets  are  fresh  among  the  moss, 

The  dew  is  not  yet  on  their  purple  leaves, 

Warm  with  the  sun's  last  kiss— 'tis  here,  dear  love! 

This  chesnut  be  our  canopy.    Look  up 

Towards  the  beautiful  heaven  !    the  fair  Moon 

Is  shining  timidly,  like  a  young  Queen 

Who  fears  to  claim  her  full  authority  : 

The  stars  shine  in  her  presence  !   o'er  the  sky 

A  few  light  clouds  are  wandering,  like  the  fears 

That  even  happy  love  must  know  ,  the  air 

Is  full  of  perfume  and  most  musical, 

Although  no  other  sounds  are  on  the  gale 

Than  the  soft  falling  of  the  mountain  rill. 

Or  waving  of  the  leaves.    'Tis  just  the  time 

For  legend  of  the  romance,  and,  dearest,  now 

I  have  one  framed  for  thee  :  it  is  love, 

Most  perfect  love,  and  of  a  faithful  heart 

That  was  a  sacrifice  upon  the  shrine 

Itself  had  reared  !  I  will  begin  it  now, 

Like  an  old  tale  :— There  was  a  princess  once. 

More  beautiful  than  Spring,  when  the  warm  look 

Of  summer  calls  the  blush  upon  her  cheek, 

The  matchless  Isabel  of  Portugal. 

She  moved  in  beauty,  and  where'er  she  went 

Some  heart  did  homage  to  her  loveliness.— 

But  there  was  one — a  vmi'h  of  lowly  birth— 


Who  worshipped  her!— I  have  heard  many  say 

Love  lives  on  hope  ;  they  knew  not  what  they  said  : 

Hope  is  Love's  happiness,  but  not  its  life;— 

How  many  hearts  have  nourished  a  vain  flame 

In  silence  and  in  secret,  though  they  knew 

They  fed  the  scorching  fire  that  would  consume  them . 

Young  Juan  loved  in  veriest  hopelessness  !  — 

He  saw  the  lady  once  at  matin  time, — 

Saw  her  when  bent  in  meek  humility 

Before  the  altar  ;  she  was  then  unveiled, 

And  Juan  gazed  upon  the  face  which  was 

Thenceforth  the  world  to  him  !  Awhile  he  looked 

Upon  the  white  hands  clasped  gracefully ; 

The  rose-bud  lips,  moving  in  silent  prayer  : 

The  raven  hair,  that  hung  as  a  dark  cloud 

On  the  white  brow  of  morning  !  She  arose. 

And  as  she  moved,  her  slender  figure  waved 

Like  the  light  cypress,  when  the  breeze  of  Spring 

Wakes  music  in  its  boughs.     As  Juan  knelt 

It  chanced  her  eyes  met  his,  and  all  his  soul 

Maddened  in  that  slight  glance!  She  left  the  place; 

Yet  still  her  shape  seemed  visible,  and  still 

He  felt  the  light  through  the  long  eyelash  steal 

And  melt  within  his  heart!  -  -  -  - 

From  that  time  life  was  one  impassioned  dream  : 

He  lingered  on  the  spot  which  she  had  made 

So  sacred  by  her  presence,  and  he  thought 

It  happiness  to  only  breathe  the  air 

Her  sigh  had  perfumed — but  to  press  the  floor 

Her  fiery  step  had  hallowed.    He  renounced 

All  projects  of  ambition,  joyed  no  more 

In  pleasures  of  his  age,  but  like  a  ghost, 

Confined  to  one  peculiar  spot,  he  strayed 

Where  first  he  saw  the  Princess;  and  the  court 

Through  which  she  pass'd  to  matins,  now  became 

To  him  a  home  ;  and  either  he  recalled 

Fondly  her  every  look,  or  else  embalmed 

Her  name  in  wild  sweet  song.  - 

His  love  grew  blazed  abroad— a  Poet's  love 

Is  immortality  !     The  heart  whose  beat 

Is  echoed  by  the  lyre,  will  have  its  griefs, 

Its  tenderness,  remembered,  when  each  pulse 

Has  long  been  cold  and  still.    Some  pitied  him. 

And  others  marvelled,  half  in  mockery  ; 

They  little  knew  what  pride  love  ever  has 

In  self  devotedness.    The  Princess  heard 

Of  her  pale  lover  ;  but  none  ever  knew 

Her  secret  thoughts  :  she  heard  it  silently. 

It  could  not  be  but  woman's  heart  must  feel 

Such  fond  and  faithful  homage  .'—But  some  deemc* 
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fcven  such  timid  worship  was  not  meet 
For  royalty.    They  bad  the  youth  depart, 
And  the  King  sent  him  gold  ;  he  turned  away, 
And  would  not  look  upon  the  glittering  treasure — 
And  then  they  banished  him  !     He  heard  them  say- 
He  was  an  exile  with  a  ghastly  smile, 
And  murmured  not — but  rose  and  left  the  city. 
He  went  on  silently,  until  he  camo 
To  where  a  little  hill  rose,  covered  o'er 
"With  lemen  shrubs  and  golden  oranges  ; 
The  windows  of  the  palace  where  she  dwelt— 
His  so  loved  Isabel— o'erlook'd  the  place. 
There  was  some  gorgeous  fete  there,  for  the  light 
Stream'd  through  the  lattices,  and  a  far  sound 


Of  lute,  and  dance,  and  song  came  echoing. 

The  wanderer  hid  his  face— but  from  his  brow 

His  hands  fell  powerless  !  Some  gathered  round 

And  raised  him  from  the  ground:  his  eyes  were  closed, 

His  lip  and  cheek  were  colourless ; — they  told 

His  heart  was  broken  !  -  -  -  - 

His  princess  never  knew  an  earthly  love  : 

She  vowed  herself  to  heaven. and  she  died  young! 

The  evening  of  her  death,   a  strange  sweet  sound 

Of  music  came,  delicious  asa  dream  : 

With  that  her  spirit  parted  from  this  earth. 

Many  remembered  that  it  was  the  hour 

Her  humble  Lover  perished  !  L.  E.  L. 
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LETTER.    IV. 
The  Marquis  de  Vermont,  to  Sir  Charles  Darnley. 


London. 


MY  DEAR    DARNLEY, 


BEFORE  my  arrival  in  this  land  of 
freedom,  I  imagined  that  here  at 
least,  in  private  as  well  as  in  public 
life,  every  man  would  be  at  liberty  to 
follow  his  own  inclinations  as  long  as 
he  infringed  on  no  positive  law.  It 
never  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that 
on  such  unimportant  topics  as  dress 
and  the  division  of  time,  a  stranger 
would  be  called  upon  to  alter  any  of 
his  usual  habits. 

I  have,  however,  already  discovered, 
that  while  John  Bull  claims  the  priv- 
ilege of  making  himself  ridiculous  in 
his  own  way  abroad,  he  allows  no  sim- 
ilar indulgence  to  the  foreigner  in  Eng- 
land. AtParis  we  are  so  accustomed  to 
the  whims  and  eccentricities  of  your 
countrymen,  that  a  member  of  the 
four-in-hand  club  drives  his  team  (as 
he  pleases  to  call  his  mail  coach  and 
fiery  greys)  along  the  Boulevard,  or 
the  Plaine  St.  Honor  e,  without  exci- 
ting any  more  attention  than  such  an 
equipage  wonld  draw  in  Bond-street  or 
Hyde-park — and  one  of  your  exqui- 
sites, or  modern  petits  maitres,  accou- 
tred in  all  the  effeminate  absurdities  of 
the  prevailing  fashion,  is  not  more 
stared  at  in  the  Theatre  Feydeau  than 
he  would  be  at  Covent  Garden  or  Dru- 
ry  Lane  play-houses. 

I  find  there  is  no  reciprocity  on  these 
subjects,  on  which,  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  tyrannical  uniformity  is  exac- 
ted in  London. 

While  paying  a  visit  half  an  hour 
earlier  than  that,   which  almighty  ton 


has  marked  as  appropriate  to  such 
duties,  is  a  crime  seldom  pardoned — 
wearing  a  hat  an  inch  too  wide  in  the 
brim — a  waistcoat  too  short,  or  a  coat 
too  long,  subjects  the  unfortunate  and 
unconscious  foreigner  to  a  suspicion  of 
vulgarity  quite  sufficient  to  banish  him 
from  the  most  elegant  circles  of  this 
gay  metropolis. 

I  have  therefore  begun  my  career 
by  completely  new  modelling  my  cos- 
tume,  and  for  that  purpose  have  put  my- 
self in  the  hands  of  the  most  celebrated 
professors.  My  hair  has  been  cut  by 
Blake,  and  my  coat  by  Allen,  my 
waistcoat  and  pantaloons  come  from 
the  hands  of  other  artists  of  equal  ce- 
lebrity, each  devoted  to  the  peculiar 
line  of  his  profession. — Lock  is  my 
hatter,  and  Hoby  my  shoe-maker,  and 
as  I  am  assured  (to  adopt  the  words  of 
an  elegant  modern  satirist)  that 

"  All  is  unprofitable,  flat, 
And  stale,  without  a  smart  cravat, 
Muslined  enough  to  hold  its  starch, 
The  last  key-stone  of  fashion's  arch," 

A  kind  English  friend  has  taught  me, 

"  By  dint  of  hand  and  eye, 
How  to  obtain  a  perfect  tie  :" 

Indeed  I  am  so  metamorphosed,  that 
you  would  scarcely  recognize  me. — I 
I  can  now  pass  unquizzed  thro'  a  crowd 
of  dandies  ;  and  1  had  even,  a  few  days 
since,  the  glory  of  overhearing  one  of 
the  most  renowned  of  these  heroes  ex- 
press his  approbation  of  the  brilliant 
polish  which  my  boots  displayed. 

In  respect  to  hours,  I  was  at  first 
guilty  of  some  most  ante-diluvian  mis- 
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takes,  by  knocking,  at  the  doors    of 
those  to  whom  I  had  letters  of  intro- 
duction, at  a  part  of  the  day,  when  the 
only  persons  expected  were  the  milk- 
man, the  baker,  or  the  butcher.     After 
having  had    my  patience  exhausted  in 
waiting  at  several  houses  for  admission, 
I  found  it    was  uniformly  denied  me, 
while  many  a  yawning  footman,  as  he 
answered   my  enquiries  from  the  area, 
said  his  master  would  not  be  visible  for 
at  least  four  hours.     I  have  therefore 
found  it  necessary  on  this  point  also  to 
conform  to  your  usages.     Being,  how- 
ever,  habitually  an  early  riser,   it   was 
essential  to  my  comfort  that  the  morn- 
ings should  not  be  thrown  away,  and  I 
have  found  a  delightful  resource  in  de- 
voting that  portion  of  my  time  to  the 
sights  of  London.     In  this  manner  I 
have   already  been  enabled  to  visit  St. 
Paul's,  the  Tower,  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  the  British  Museum,  without  inter- 
fering with  any  other  pursuits.     By  this 
arrangement  (for   which   I  have,  as   a 
precedent,  the   high   authority  of  the 
imperial  Alexander)  I  vary  and  multi- 
ply my   enjoyments,    and   take    care 
never  to  appear  in  the  purlieus  oihaut 
ton,  till,  to  use  the  phrase  of  one  of 
your  most  celebrated  elegantes,  "  the 
day  is  properly  aired."     Indeed  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  British  capital  is 
inhabited  by   two  distinct  classes  of 
people,  one  of  whom  might  take  for 
its  emblem  the  bee,  and   the  other  the 
drone.     If  at  nine  o'clock  I  go  into 
your  courts  of  law,  I  find  the   learned 
judges  of  the  land  attended   by  a   nu- 
merous and   respectable  bar,  and   by 
juries,  witnesses,  and  attornies  in  the 
full  exercise  of  their  important   func- 
tions.   If  I  extend  my  walk  to  the  city, 
I  read  in  the  anxious  countenances  and 
rapid  paces  of  all  I  meet,  the  activity 
of  men   of  business  ;  while   carriages 
and  wagons  of  every  description,  load- 
ed with  merchandize,  shew,  that  in  this 
division  of  the  town  the  value  of  time 
is  properly  appreciated  ;  and  if  at  the 
dawn  of  day  I  take  an  aquatic  excur- 
sion on  your  beautiful  Thames,  I  find 
it  already  enlivened   by  the   animating 
sight  of  innumerable  vessels  in  full  sail. 
carrying  the  fruits  of  your  industry  to 
the  most  distant  corners  of  the  earth, 
or  bringing  home  the   wealth  of  the 


world.  I  often  smile,  and  enjoy  a  mo- 
ment of  self-approbation,  when,  after 
an  interesting  survey  of  this  kind,  which 
has  busily  filled  up  6  orj'hours,!  direct 
my  steps  to  Bond-street,  and  find  the 
fashionable  morning  just   beginning. 

It  seems,  that  in  the  western  part  of 
London  "  il  ne  fait  pas  jour,"  as  we 
say  in  France,  till  about  three  o'clock 
of  the  natural  afternoon;    and  though 
from  thence  till  seven  or  eight  o'clock 
constitutes  the  whole  period  between 
breakfast  and  dinner,  yet  even  that 
short  interval  is  too  long  for  the  tedium 
of  idleness.     What  vigilant  ingenuity 
has  been  exercised    in   devising  new 
methods  of  destroying  time  and  resist- 
ing ennui.    Yet  what  languor  and  apa- 
thy mark  the  features  of  the  most  cele- 
brated votaries  of  pleasure.       What 
sauntering  indifference  is  displayed  in 
the  steps  of  the   well-dressed  pedes- 
trians, who,  at  the  accustomed  moment, 
commence  their  daily  pilgrimage  from 
the  top  of  Bond-street  to  the  end  of 
Pail-Mall.       Some  stop  at  the  fruit- 
shops,  and,  careless  of  consequences, 
run  up  a  bill   for  early  strawberries, 
forced  peaches,  and   pine-apple  ices, 
which  becomes  not   unfrequently  the 
cause  of  their  ending  their  days  within 
the  walls  of  the  King's  Bench  prison. 
Some  empty  their  purses  in  bidding  for 
useless  baubles  at  the  splendid  auction 
rooms  of  Phillips  and  Christie.     Some 
are  attracted    by  the  grotesque   prints 
exhibited  at  the  windows  of  the  carica- 
ture sellers,  and  while  staring  at  them 
pay  dearly  for  their  amusement  in  los- 
ing their   money   and  watches  which 
become  the  prey  of  surrounding  pick- 
pockets.    Some  are  persuaded  to  try 
their  fortune   at  the  gaming  table  or 
billiard  rooms,    and  among  the   vast 
crowd  of  loungers,  scarcely   an}'  can 
resist    the   varied  temptations    which 
shops  of  every  kind   hold   out  to  the 
vanity  or  the  wants  of  the  passers  by. 

The  ladies  who  occupy  the  splendid 
equipages  which  so  thickly  fill  the  same 
streets,  at  the  same  time,  seem  to  be 
not  much  better  amused  than  the  hum- 
ble loiterers  on  foot ;  and  not  less  anx- 
ious than  they  to  have  recourse  to  eve- 
ry possible  stimulus  which  novelty  of- 
fers, no  matter  at  what  e.-pense  to  dis- 
sipate the  gloom  of  unoccupied  folly. 
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At  the  panoramas,  bazaars',  milli- 
ners', perfumers',  and  above  all,  at  the 
jewellers'  shops,  what  strings  of  these 
carriages  are  seen,  and  how  beautiful, 
3ret  how  lifeless,  do  the  women  appear 
whom  they  contain.  Hither  they  come, 
not  to  purchase  necessaries  or  even  or- 
naments wanted  for  any  particular  oc- 
casion, but  in  the  vain  hope,  by  lavish- 
ing money,  to  get  rid  of  the  load  of  en- 
nui. 

Indeed,  I  am  told,  this  favourite  re- 
creation, which  your  ladies  call  shop- 
ping, is  often  the  cause  of  serious  injury 
to  the  fortunes  of  their  husbands.  And 
a  gentleman,  who  resides  here,  tells 
me  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
laying  down  his  carriage,  because  he 
ascertained,  by  dire  experience,  that 
while  his  wife  possessed  an  equipage, 
she  could  not  resist  the  inclination  of 
shewing  it  in  Bond-street  ;  and  when 
there,  she  daily  wasted  such  sums  in 
the  acquisition  of  trinkets  and  other 
costly  playthings,  as  at  the  end  of  the 
year  amounted  to  a  much  larger  total 
than  his  whole  income  afforded. 

I  am  conscious,  however,  that  as  a 
Frenchman,  I  am  not  very  patriotic  in 
criticizing  this  habit  of  your  English 
belles,  for  I  am  told  that  French  China, 
French  Gowns,  French  pocket  hand- 
kerchiefs, French  bijoux,  and  above 
all  French  rouge,  are  the  articles  which 
form  the  principal  allurements. 

From  five  till  seven  o'clock  a  migra- 
tion takes  place,  and  I  see  the  same 
well-dressed  crowds  assemhled  in  Hyde 
Park.  Here  I  again  admire  the  charms 
of  the  women,  the  beauty  of  the  horses, 
and  the  neat  assortment  of  the  nume- 
rous carriages — but  while  I  confess 
that  it  is  impossible  for  wealth  and 
magnificence  to  make  a  prouder  dis- 
play, I  must  be  permitted  to  remark, 
that  I  observe  but  few  "  merry  faces," 
that  every  body  seems  to  come  hither 
"  to  see  and  to  be  seen,"  and  that  in 
performing  a  task  enjoined  by  vanity 
and  fashion,  pleasure  is  rarely  enjoyed. 

Nor  can  I  dismiss  this  part  of  my 
subject  without  expressing  my  surprise 
that,  with  the  whole  range  of  so  fine  a 
park  at  their  command,  the  frequenters 
of  this  favourite  promenade  confine 
themselves  to  the  limited  and  ill-chosen 
space  between  Picadilly  and  Cumber- 


land gates,  where  they  are  subject  not 
only  to  the  smoke  of  the  adjoining 
houses,  but  also  to  the  annoyance  of 
city  fogs,  whenever  an  easterly  wind 
prevails  ;  and,  in  writing  to  an  old  in- 
habitant of  London,  1  need  not  remind 
him  how  often  that  occurs. 

For  such  inconveniences,  however, 
I  suppose  they  think  themselves  in- 
demnified, by  being  drawn  into  a  small- 
er circle,  for  I  observe,  that  crowds 
form  so  material  an  ingredient  in  an 
Englishman's  ideas  of  enjoyment,  that 
every  opportunity  is  taken  of  collecting 
them.  Nothing  on  this  occasion  has 
surprised  me  more,  than  to  see  ladies, 
as  well  as  gentlemen,  piloting  their 
way  on  horseback  between  the  close- 
drawn  ranks  of  carriages  which  parade 
up  and  down. — Is  it  not  strange  that 
your  wives  and  daughters  should  thus 
at  once  expose  themselves  to  consider- 
able risk,  and  make  an  exhibition  so 
very  inconsistent  with  that  delicacy, 
which  is  generally  believed  to  form  one 
of  the  most  amiable  characteristics  of 
Englishwomen  ?  1  am  told,  indeed, 
that  the  fashion  is  a  new  one,  and  that 
it  is  only  within  these  few  years,  that 
female  equestrians  of  character  have 
made  their  appearance  in  this  caval- 
cade. If  so,  let  us  hope,  that  it  is  only 
one  of  those  accidental  whims,  in  which 
the  most  faultless  of  the  sex  will  occa- 
sionally indulge;  and  that,  after  this 
season,  the  belles  of  Britain  will  dis- 
dain to  enter  the  lists  with  coachmen 
and  barouche-drivers. 

Having  presumed  in  this  letter  to 
censure  freely,  where  I  thought  censure 
deserved,  I  shall  not  conclude  it  with- 
out performing  a  more  agreeable  task, 
in  telling  you,  that  take  it  for  all  in  all, 
I  am  delighted  with  London.  The 
pleasing  contrasts  (as  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  observe)  presented  in 
the  two  distinct  characters  and  differ- 
ent habits  of  the  commercial  and  idle 
parts  of  the  population  of  this  great  ci- 
ty, afford  a  vast  and  amusing  variety  of 
objects. 

Indeed,  I  have  so  many  present,  that 
ray  only  difficulty  consists  in  selecting 
between  things  equally  interesting  — 
In  my  early  excursions,  I  hesitate  be- 
tween a  walk  to  Kensington-Gardens, 
which,  though  deserted,  are  delightful 
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in  fine  weather,  or  a  visit  of  curiosity 
to  the  Wet-Docks,  the  British  Museum, 
the  Courts  of  Law,  or  the  Exhibition 
at  Somerset- House.  When  the  pro- 
tracted morning  of  fashion  begins,  I 
find  it  no  less  difficult  to  determine, 
whether  I  will  join  the  gay  promenad- 
ers  in  St.  James's-street — spend  two  or 
three  hours  in  examining  the  number- 
less treasures  of  some  of  your  many  in- 
teresting shops — or  avail  myself  of  that 
liberality,  which  has  opened  the  splen- 
did Picture  Galleries  of  Lords  Grosve- 


nor  and  Stafford,  and  others,  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  public  ;  and  when  even- 
ing approaches,  I  am  again  puzzled, 
(thanks  to  your  friendly  recommenda- 
tions) between  a  number  of  invitations 
to  dinner,  balls,  and  other  assemblies, 
all  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  accept. 
Of  them  I  shall  say  nothing  at  present, 
my  letter  being  already  too  long  ;  but 
shall  reserve  my  remarks  on  private  so- 
ciety till  my  next.  Adieu,  then, 
And  believe  me  ever  your's, 
Le  Marquis  De  Vermont 


SOLITUDE. 


To  love  and  live  for  one  alone. 

From  Earth's  dark  trammels  free ; 
To  see  no  form  except  that  one 

Which  most  we  wish  to  see  ; 
To  strive  the  lonely  hour  to  bless, 

Cheer'd  thro'  by   gratitude; 
The  heart  then  f.els  no  loneliness, 

This  is  not  Solitude. 

But  to  gaze  on  the  desert  home, 

The  lov^d  one  far  away, 
And  count  the  ling'ring  days  to  come, 

And  mourn  o'er  the  delay; 
Watch  for  the  well  known  step, — to  hear 

A  stranger  foot  intrude  ; 
Then  dash  away  the  starting  tear,— 

This — this  is  Solitude. 

To  wander  thro'  the  festive  scene, 

With  souls  but  ill  at  ease  ! 
To  stray  where  lighter  hearts  have  been, 

And  mock  at  thoughts  like  these; 


To  look  for  one  'mid  those  around, 
Would  glad  our  mournful   mood, 

Then  start  from  Mirth's  distracting  sound,— 
This,  this  is  Solitude. 

Tread  we  the  gorgeous  halls  of  state. 

When  all  we  love  are  by  ; 
We  can  gaze  on  the  rich  and  great, 

Without  one  envious  sigh  : 
The  self  same  scene  the  eye  surveys, 

With  other  feelings  viewed, 
We  mingle  in  the  mirthful  maze, 

No  longer  Solitude. 

To  lands  where  foot  had  seldom  been, 

Were  it  our  fate  to  roam, 
Still  'tis  the  heart  which  gilds  the  scene, 

The  heart  which  forms  the  home. 
Our  path  may  be  the  wilderness, 

But  still  byjoy  pursued, 
The  one  lov'd  hand  in  ours  we  press. 
And  find  no  Solitude.  Mathilde. 


ON  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS,  INTO  EDINBURGH. 


Long  has  my  harp  neglected  hung, 
And  long  its  chords  been  all  unstrung, 
Nor  Scotland's  Royal  Palace  rung 

With  joyous  minstrelsy: 
For,  oh  !— since  Solway's  fatal  day — 
The  light  of  song  hath  fled  away: 
'Tis  only  now  a  glimmering  ray 

Of  glorious  poesy. 

Did  generous  thoughts  the  Bard  inspire  ? 
A  Monarch  fann'd  the  sacred  fire  :— 
But  buried  with  Thy  Princely  sire 

Were  song  and  chivalry. 
Years  dark  have  followed  darker  years — 
And  treason's  clouds,  and  faction's  fears,— 
And  Scotland's  blood,  and  Scotland's  tears- 

And  sordid  rivalry. 


But  now  !— and  do  mine  eye9  behold, 
When  o'er  our  land  this  flood  has  roll'd, 
Thesunlightot  the  days  of  old 

In  James'  royal  line  ? 
Yes  !  now  the  daughters  of  his  love, 
Comes  from  that  deluge  like  the  dove. 
Bright  as  the  bow  of  heaven  above 

Amidst  the  storm  to  shine  ! 

Then  wake  anew  the  olden  strain  !— 
Come  gladness  to  our  hearts  again  ; 
And  weleome-cups  be  filled  amain, 

And  pleasure  light  the  scene:  — 
The  youthful  and  the  aged  pour, 
O'er  hill,  and  dale,  and   rugged   shore, 
Their  blessings :   Welcome  evermore, 

To  Mary,  Scotland's  Queeu  ! 


40  ATHENE UM    VOL.    12. 
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By  Markay  Zalloni,  a  native  of  Tinos,and  Physician  to  Prince  Alexander  Suzzo. 


A  MONG  the  numerous  descriptions 
"^  extant  of  the  Egean  sea,  at  present 
called  the  Archipelago,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  one  which  perfectly  answers 
the  end  that  every  writer  of  such  de- 
scriptions should  propose  to  himself. 
In  general,  I  perceive  that  travellers 
who  have  published  accounts  of  Greece 
are  more  willing  to  inform  us  what  this 
country  has  been,  than  what  it  is  at 
present.  They  appear  to  have  been 
indefatigable  in  their  researches  after 
the  remains  of  monuments,  but  to  have 
passed  over  in  silence  the  manners  and 
institutions  of  the  Greece  of  our  days. 
In  reading  their  works,  it  appears  that 
these  countries  are  now  deserted  in 
such  a  degree,  as  not  to  be  worth  the 
attention  of  the  traveller,  but  only  on 
account  of  the  rare  vestiges  of  that  gran- 
deur so  long  since  vanished.  The  la- 
bours of  the  learned,  with  a  view  to 
supply  us  with  correct  notions,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  antiquity,  are  be- 
yond contradiction  worthy  of  the  high- 
est eulogiums,  and  in  this  view  are 
highly  useful.  But  ought  the  modern 
Greeks  to  be  neglected,  in  order  to 
confine  all  their  observations  to  the  an- 
cients ?  They  seem  to  think  that  the 
vestiges  of  the  best  days  of  Greece  are 
only  to  be  found  in  mutilated  statues 
and  monuments,  buried  marbles,  in 
medals,  tombs,  &c.  ;  but  why  not  look 
for  them  in  the  Greeks  themselves  ? 
Their  character  and  manners  certainly 
afford  a  picture  of  those  of  their  prede- 
cessors, though  it  must  be  allowed  to 
be  imperfect  and  confused. 

Meditating  in  the  environs  of  Athens 
upon  a  mutilated  statue,  or  the  portico 
of  an  old  temple  of  Neptune  or  Apollo, 
covered  with  moss,  we  are  transported 
with  admiration  for  the  statuary  or  the 
architect  who  created  this  chefcVccuvre. 
At  least  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
modern  Greeks  have  been  formed  of 
the  same  clay  as  their  ancestors,  and 
would  be  capable  of  the  most  heroic 
actions,  if  their  energies  had  not  been 
exhausted  in  their  incessant  struggle 


against  all  the  evils  attendant  upon  the 
yoke  of  despotism  under  which  they 
had  fallen. 

Modern  Greece  merits  more  atten- 
tion than  is  generally  imagined;  its  in- 
habitants have  not  degenerated  so  far 
as  not  to  retain  any  traces  among  them 
of  the  descendants  of  heroes :  but,  to 
paint  them  faithfully,  the  writer  should 
be  one  among  them ;  he  should  mingle 
with  their  customs  and  manners ;  he 
should  act,  converse,  and  live  with 
them  freely,  and  without  restraint.  It 
is  from  this  consideration  that,  being 
myself  a  Greek,  I  have  presumed  to 
describe  the  Greek  nation.  Having 
chosen  a  subject  with  which  I  am  best 
acquainted,  I  shall  relate  with  the  most 
careful  accuracy  all  that  I  know  of 
Tinos,  my  native  country. 

At  first  view,  my  work  may  appear 
uninteresting,  and  some  astonishment 
may  be  excited  at  my  describing  so 
small  an  island  with  so  much  detail,  as 
it  does  not  contain  more  than  25,000 
inhabitants,  or,  in  other  words,  where 
the  population  does  not  exceed  that  of 
one  of  the  smallest  cities  in  Europe; 
but  this  surprise  will  disappear,  when 
it  is  found  that  each  island  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  even  each  town  in 
Greece,  offers  innumerable  features  wor- 
thy of  detail.  It  will  now  be  my  task 
to  describe  the  genius  and  character  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Tinos,  and  upon  this 
subject  I  shall  principally  dwell. 

My  object  is  to  exhibit  to  the  world 
the  portrait  of  a  modern  Greek,  with 
all  his  merits  and  defects  ;  to  the  one  I 
shall  do  justice  with  pleasure,  and  im- 
partially censure  the  other.  My  inten- 
tion is  not  to  flatter  my  country ;  and 
therefore  I  shall  be  guided  by  the 
strictest  impartiality. 

In  the  eyes  of  travellers,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Greek  isles  appear  to  be 
nothing  above  the  insignificant  guar- 
dians of  the  ruins  and  rubbish  time  has 
not  yet  annihilated.  In  general  those 
travellers  never  speak  of  these  people 
but  as  it  were  in  conformity  with  a  re- 
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oeived  custom,  just  to  mention  that 
there  are  inhabitants.  I  must  add,  that 
such  travellers  receive  very  indifferent 
information  ;  they  are  generally  deceiv- 
ed ;  they  do  not  put  their  questions 
pointedly,  and  they  examine  with  too 
little  caution. 

A  person,  for  instance,  arrives  at 
Tinos,  and  after  some  questions  super- 
ficially put  to  three  or  four  inhabitants, 
which  are  perhaps  as  loosely  answered, 
he  seems  as  well  satisfied  as  if  he  had 
resided  there  for  years.  Upon  this 
ground  of  information  he  publishes  his 
travels  in  a  pleasing  style  ;  but,  pursu- 
ing antiquities  on  all  sides  with  a  spe- 
cies of  frenzy,  every  thing  else  is  neg- 
lected. Information  thus  obtained  must 
evidently  be  far  from  accurate. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  isle  of  Tinos, 
like  all  those  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  are 
very  reserved  when  enquiries  are  made 
by  strangers  which  may  tend  to  their 
prejudice.  With  respect  to  ancient 
monuments,  they  observe  the  most  rig- 
orous silence ;  in  this  they  are  not  guil- 
ty of  dissimulation,  but  are  discreet  and 
prudent.  Nevertheless,  it  has  frequent- 
ly happened  that  an  inhabitant  has 
been  persecuted,  and  even  ruined,  be- 
cause the  knowledge  of  his  having  some 
old  mutilated  statue  in  his  possession 
has  transpired  to  the  Turks. 

It  is  then  under  a  pretext  that  this 
inhabitant  has  found  treasures,  that  the 
Turks,  who  are  not  ignorant  of  the  ri- 
diculous infatuation  with  which  these 
objects  are  sought  after  by  the  Euro- 
peans, never  neglect  to  seize  upon  what 
they  choose  to  say  has  been  found,  and 
condemn  it  to  confiscation.  Thus,  if 
an  islander  happens  to  discover  a  sub- 
terranean passage,  or  a  well,  or  should 
probably  dig  up  any  inscriptions,  re- 
mains of  tombs,  &c.  he  will,  if  possible, 
conceal  it  even  from  his  own  family. 
Otherwise  the  least  indiscretion  would 
draw  down  the  most  terrible  vengeance 
on  his  head.  In  the  meanwhile,  be- 
cause the  traveller  does  not  find  what 
he  seeks  for,  he  imagines  that  it  does 
not  exist ;  especially  as  he  has  heard 
nothing  said  upon  the  subject. 

Tinos,  as  to  its  extent,  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  islands  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  was  the  last  of  the  Grecian 
isles  in  the  possession  of  the  Venetians; 


in  1714,  when  it  came  under  the  Turk- 
ish dominion,  the  Grand  Seignor  gave 
it  as  a  fief  to  Veli  Effendi  Zade.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  inhabitants  are 
are  as  much  autonomes,  or  governed 
by  their  own  laws,  as  they  were  under 
the  Romans.  A  tribunal  is  chosen 
among  themselves,  from  whence  every 
two  years  two  primates,  or  proestates, 
are  selected,  who  are  charged  with  the 
administration  of  their  affairs,  having 
under  them  subaltern  officers  called 
Epitropes.  Though  these  primates 
should  be  re-elected  every  two  years, 
it  sometimes  happens  they  are  continu- 
ed by  the  people,  and  sometimes  they 
maintain  their  places,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  popular  feeling  ;  but 
this  is  when  they  are  protected  by 
some  grandee  at  Constantinople. 

The  annual  tribute  paid  by  these 
primates  to  the  Turkish  government  is 
from  2,500/.  to  3,000/.  Some  time  be- 
fore this  tribute  is  delivered,  the  Froes- 
totes  order  the  Pfotogheris  or  chiefs, 
of  the  villages  to  get  the  money  ready. 
These  chiefs  then  assemble  the  inhabit- 
ants in  their  districts  ;  and  at  this  kind 
of  councils  different  sums  are  imposed 
upon  each  individual,  according  to  their 
ability.  It  is  a  kind  of  poll-tax ;  be- 
sides which,  so  much  is  levied  for  a 
hive  of  bees,  a  horse,  a  goat,  a  house,  a 
dove-house,  or  any  sort  of  real  proper- 
ty :  but  no  person  is  liable  to  this  kind 
of  capitation  under  the  age  of  fifteen. 

Any  inhabitant  being  unable  or  un- 
willing to  pay  this  tax  is  liable  to  have 
a  summons  to  attend  at  St.  Nicolo; 
and,  if  this  is  disobeyed,  the  proestotes 
can  go  in  person,  or  send  others,  to 
place  a  seal  upon  the  entrance  of  the 
dwelling  of  the  offending  party.  This 
seal  is  very  simple  :  it  is  a  slip  of  paper 
fastened  on  with  wax,  and  the  impres- 
sion is  frequently  made  with  the  piece 
of  money  called  para,  worth  about  a 
farthing.  It  is  very  seldom,  indeed, 
that  payment  does  not  immediately  fol- 
low this  procedure.  For,  though  the 
primates  have  no  armed  force  to  second 
the  execution  of  their  orders,  they  are 
generally  respected  and  obeyed.  Some- 
times, when  it  is  necessary  to  use  more 
than  ordinary  rigour,  the  inhabitants- 
become  irritated,  and  proceed  to  open 
revolt.      To  escape  their  resentment 
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the  primates  flee  or  conceal  themselves 
till  the  popular  fury  has  subsided.  I 
have  several  times  witnessed  scenes  of 
this  kind  ;  when  the  insurrection  is  an- 
nounced by  the  sound  of  the  bell,  re- 
peated from  village  to  village ;  so  that 
the  alarm  is  soon  spread  over  the  whole 
island,  and  every  one  holds  himself  in 
readiness  to  rise.  To  punish  these  in- 
surgents the  Turkish  government  is  at 
length  compelled  to  employ  a  vaivode, 
a  kind  of  farmer-general,  who,  by  ad- 
vancing the  moiety  of  the  tribute,  ac- 
quires the  right  of  levying  it,  or  rather 
of  unmercifully  rack-renting  the  wretch- 
ed inhabitants.  He  generally  resides 
at  Kambos,  a  village  in  the  centre  of  the 
island.  He  is  accompanied  on  these 
occasions  by  a  number  of  Turks,  to  as- 
sist him  in  inspecting  the  harvest  of  the 
peasants ;  one  of  these  persons  has 
sometimes  the  office  of  inspector  over 
two  or  three  villages.  Wo  to  the  islan- 
der who  may  dare  to  withhold  the  least 
portion  of  his  produce,  or  who  should 
take  any  means  to  prevent  his  cattle 
from  being  collected  upon  his  ground  ; 
he  would  be  condemned  to  penalties 
and  punishment  as  rigid  as  if  he  had 
disposed  of  the  property  of  others.  It 
is  then  the  islander  feels  that  he  has  a 
hard  master,  whose  avarice  renders  him 
relentless,  and  who  will  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity that  presents  itself  to  profit  by  it. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  how  terri- 
ble the  Turkish  government  is  in  its 
wrath,  especially  when  it  sends  this 
thirsty  bloodsucker,  or  harpy,  to  exe- 
cute its  vengeance.  The  primates, 
when  they  resume  their  functions,  gen- 
erally behave  with  extreme  caution  ; 
but  they  have  always  their  deputy  at 
Constantinople,  who  sometimes  ad- 
vances a  part  of  the  tribute,  and  after- 
wards settles  their  accounts  with  the 
administration  of  the  island. 

Tinos  has  never  been  subject  to  any 
custom-house  duties.  When  an  inhab- 
itant wishes  to  leave  the  place,  he  re- 
ceives a  ticket,  which  is  a  certificate  of 
his  country ;  and  with  this  kind  of  pass- 
port he  may  go  to  any  part  of  Turkey, 
without  the  ordinary  exemption  from 
capitation,  called  karatch,  and  to  which 
all  the  rest  of  the  Grand  Seignor's  sub- 
jects are  liable  :  this  costs  13s.  Ad.  to 
persons  who  wear   the  long    Asiatic 


habits,  and  6s.  Srf.  to  those  who  dress 
like  Europeans. 

The  isle  of  Tinos,  like  most  of  those 
of  the  Archipelago,  presents  an  uniform 
aspect  towards  the  sea.  At  a  distance 
we  can  only  distinguish  a  mass  of  naked 
barren  rocks;  but  upon  a  nearer  ap- 
proach we  perceive  upon  these  heights 
a  great  number  of  villages,  which  can- 
not but  excite  our  admiration  of  the 
industry  of  the  inhabitants,  who  by 
their  exertions  have  fertilized  the  rude 
soil  of  their  mountains,  the  declivities 
of  which  are  raised  and  parted  off  by 
dwarf  walls,  formed  of  stones,  and 
communicating  to  the  whole  the  air  of 
a  quincunx. 

Tinos  is  about  sixty  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  contains  two  large  towns 
and  about  sixty-six  villages.  It  is  natu- 
rally divided  into  what  is  called  the 
Apunomeri  or  upper  part,  or  the  Kato- 
meri  or  lower ;  the  latter  is  the  most 
fertile,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  abundance  of  water  supplied 
by  the  rivers  Lazaro  or  Perastra,  and 
Griza  or  Aghapi,  so  called  from  the 
villages  through  which  they  pass. — 
These  two  rivers,  inundating  the  coun- 
ery,  form  the  marshes  of  Levadhea, 
which,  being  cultivated,  produce  grain, 
flax,  melons,  gourds,  pumpkins,  &c. 
Each  proprietor  digs  a  ditch  round  his 
ground  here,  to  retain  the  humidity  in 
summer,  and  to  prevent  the  inroads  of 
cattle ;  others  have  small  huts,  in  which 
it  is  necessary  to  remain  to  watch  their 
property,  often  pillaged  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  and 
the  banditti  of  the  isle  of  Andros,  who 
make  frequent  incursions. 

In  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Tinos, 
and  particularly  all  round  the  bor- 
ders, we  frequently  meet  with  the  ruins 
of  towers  and  other  buildings,  appa- 
rently relics  of  former  grandeur,  and  at 
least  suggesting  the  idea  that  the  place 
has  been  much  more  populous  than  at 
present.  However,  from  whatever 
point  of  view  our  observations  may  be 
directed,  five  or  six  villages  may  always 
be  seen  at  once,  with  a  great  number 
of  little  churches  and  dove-houses  built 
round  the  villages.  There  are  several 
very  high  mountains  in  the  interior  of 
the  Apanomeri,  though  the  Borgo  sur- 
passes all  the  rest ;  from  its  summit  the 
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neighbouring  isles  are  easily  discerned. 
To  the  west  of  Tinos  we  see  the  isle 
of  Joura,  Syra  on  the  south-west,  An- 
dros  on  the  north-west,  Delos  pretty 
near  to  the  south-east,  Paros  to  the 
south,  Samos  and  Nicaria  to  the  east, 
and  Mycona  to  the  south  east. 

The  land-winds  from  the  narrow- 
gorges,  or  passages  between  the  moun- 
tains, are  sometimes  so  terrible  when 
they  rise  into  hurricanes,  that  a  part  of 
the  coast  called  Ziknia  is  extremely 
dangerous.  The  seamen,  who  are 
not  insensible  of  the  hazard  they  run 
when  coasting  this  part,  never  neglect 
striking  their  sails  even  in  the  calmest 
weather,  with  a  view  to  anticipate  the 
effects  of  these  sudden  and  impetuous 
gusts.  The  climate  of  Tinos  is  very 
mild,  and  is  only  distinguished  by  the 
frequent  rains.  Snow  falls  very  sel- 
dom, and  ice  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
unknown  here :  the  inhabitants  also 
know  very  little  of  hail,  which  is  here 
of  the  smallest  kind,  being  about  the 
size  of  a  small  grey  pea  ;  the  sky  is 
almost  always  clear.  Rain  is  scarce  in 
summer,  but  violent  thunder-storms  oc- 
casionally happen,  which  destroy  the 
produce  of  the  husbandman  and  spread 
desolation  throughout  the  country. — 
When  the  torrents  are  precipitated  from 
the  mountains,  nothing  can  withstand 
their  fury  ;  enclosures  are  often  over- 
thrown, and  the  earth  swept  away  and 
trees  torn  up  by  the  roots,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  impetuosity  of  the  wa- 
ters. The  Sirocco,  which  sometimes 
blows  here,  is  generally  accompanied 
by  thick  clouds,  which  collect  in  the 
south  and  darken  the  air ;  thunder  and 
lightning  are  also  frequent  in  summer 
during  storms,  and  at  other  times,  but 
it  is  very  seldom  that  any  object  is 
struck  by  the  lightning.  When  it  hap- 
pens that  the  inhabitants  are  distressed 
for  water,  those  both  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  persuasion  repair  to  their  respec- 
tive churches  to  implore  the  divine  fa- 
vour. On  these  occasions  they  go  in 
procession  from  one  church  to  another, 
singing  hymns  and  canticles  composed 
for  that  purpose.  After  this  the  sight 
of  a  charged  cloud  over  their  heads 
would  make  them  extremely  happy,  if 
they  did  not  then  begin  to  dispute  about 
which  of  them  it  was  owing   to,  that 


the  Wrath  of  heaven  was  appeased. 
Each  party  attributes  this  success  to 
itself;  they  grow  warm,  and,  becom- 
ing exasperated,  the  discussion  is  often 
finished  by  serious  quarrels,  and  even 
bloodshed.  In  general,  all  through 
the  Archipelago,  an  inveterate  hatred 
subsists  between  the  Christians  of  the 
Creek  and  Latin  church  ;  this  hatred 
springing  from  a  religious  principle,  is 
always  implacable,  and  leads  to  the 
most  fatal  excesses. 

These  superstitions  ideas,  however, 
lose  much  of  their  rancour  in  the  Adri- 
atic gulph,  and  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  where  any  persons 
taking  pleasure  in  disputing  about  the 
differences  between  the  two  churches, 
are  looked  upon  with  contempt  even 
by  their  own  party,  and  are  treated  as 
dangerous  persons,  or  ignorant  and  ill- 
bred. 

The  villages  are  for  the  most  part 
situated  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains, 
or  upon  the  declivity  of  the  hills,  not 
far  from  a  valley  through  which  a  little 
rivulet  generally  runs  from  the  high 
grounds,  and  produces  water  sufficient 
for  the  use  of  the  people.  Besides  this 
supply,  they  have  wells  near  the  val- 
ley, from  three  to  six  feet  deep  :  the 
water  seldom  flows  over,  unless  in 
rainy  weather,  and  they  are  enclosed 
by  low  walls  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  dust,  and  to  resist  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the 
water  is  much  the  same  all  the  year 
round.  As  the  shallowness  of  these 
wells  makes  it  unnecessary  to  use  ropes 
or  buckets, the  water  is  generally  drawn 
up  in  dirty  jars.  In  the  evening  the 
cattle  are  led  thither  to  drink;  but, 
when  the  supply  of  water  is  lessened 
by  the  heat  of  the  weather,  they  are 
obliged  to  drink  kneeling,  when,  as  it 
frequently  happens  that  some  of  them 
fall  in,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  one  of 
the  inhabitants  to  clean  out  the  well, 
for  which  service  he  receives  an  egg 
from  every  house  in  the  village.  It 
has  been  observed,  that  the  persons 
who  use  the  well-waters  constantly  in 
preference  to  those  that  are  filtered 
from  the  hills,  are  subject  to  several 
disorders, especially  the  asthma  ;  never- 
theless,  habit  has  such  power  over  them, 
that  they  will  not  alter  their  manner  of 
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living.  It  may  be  said  of  these  island- 
er^, as  well  as  of  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
Greek  islands,  that  they  contribute  lit- 
tle or  nothing  either  to  the  construction 
or  reparation  of  any  public  works ; 
and  that,  in  this  particular,  they  differ 
very  much  from  the  ancient  Creeks. 

Tinos  is  capable  of  producing  every 
thing  common  to  the  terra  firrna  of 
Greece  and  the  neighbouring  islands  : 
several  species  of  oranges  and  citrons 
grow  here  ;  in  fact,  here  is  every  kind 
of  fruit  except  the  apple.  Brandy  is 
made  from  raisins,  and  sometimes  from 
figs  and  other  ripe  fruits.  Onions 
abound  here,  and  consist  of  two  spe- 
cies :  one  is  much  used  in  colouring  ra- 
gouts ;  the  others,  called  Glecocromi- 
tha,  are  very  large,  and  sometimes 
weigh  a  pound ;  these  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  encomium  among  an- 
cient authors,  who  have  boasted  of  their 
exquisite  flavour  and  sweetness.  Silk 
would  produce  a  considerable  revenue 
here,  if  the  inhabitants  were  better  in- 
structed in  the  manner  of  breeding  silk- 
worms. 

The  sage  here  is  famous  for  its  fine 
taste,  the  best  kind  grows  in  the  rocky 
environs  of  the  village  of  Cumaro.  In 
the  month  of  May,  before  sun-rise,  each 
family  goes  out  to  collect  their  annual 
stock  of  this  vegetable.  They  drink 
the  infusion  as  tea  all  the  winter  ;  in 
summer,  the  tendpr  buds  are  eaten  by 
the  women  and  children  with  sugar  5 
but,  for  two  or  three  days  afterwards, 
their  tongues,  teeth,  and  lips,  are  dis- 
coloured like  chocolate. 

On  the  Sundays  during  the  spring, 
the  boys  of  Katomeri  and  Apanomeri 
go  out  in  distinct  companies  to  collect 
branches  of  sage.  When  these  compa- 
nies happen  to  meet,  a  rencontre  is 
pretty  sure  to  take  place,  called  petro 
polemos,  or  a  war  with  stones  ;  these 
are  often  thrown  at  each  other  from  a 
sling,  and  the  victorious  party  are  by 
right  entitled  to  carry  off  all  the  spoil. 
The  fig-tree  is  the  principal  in  the 
island,  and  of  this  there  are  about  fif- 
teen different  species,  and  it  is  cultiva- 
ted with  the  greatest  care.  Figs,  fresh 
or  dry,  are  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tinos 
what  rice  is  to  the  Persians,  manioc  to 
the  aboriginal  Americans,  or  dates  to 
fhe  Egyptians.     The  greatest  number 


of  female  fig-trees  are  planted  near  en- 
closures and  by  walls.  Their  trunks 
rise  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet ;  their  flexi- 
ble branches  reaching  to  the  ground, 
form  those  umbrageous  arbours  which 
will  receive  under  cover  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  persons :  thus,  though  these 
trees  occupy  a  great  extent  of  ground, 
the  proprietors  are  well  indemnified  by 
the  abundant  produce.  This  fecundi- 
ty is  entirely  owing  to  the  art  the  in- 
habitants make  use  of  in  marrying  the 
male  with  the  female  fig,  by  means  of 
the  operation  called  orniasma  or  cap- 
rijication,  without  which  the  foetus  of 
the  females  would  waste  away,fall  to  the 
ground,  and  never  arrive  at  maturity. 

The  vines  in  Tinos  are  planted  in 
stony  ground,  where  it  is  not  possible 
to  use  the  plough ;  their  branches  are 
so  strong,  that  they  have  no  need  of 
supporters,  and  so  extensive,  as  some- 
times to  occupy  a  circumference  from 
eighty  to  100  feet,  stretching  horizon- 
tally ;  so  that  to  perceive  the  grapes,  it 
is  necessary  to  raise  up  the  branches 
and  put  the  leaves  aside.  This  posi- 
tion, so  far  from  injuring  the  fruit,  tends 
to  shelter  the  vine  from  the  winds,  pre- 
serves the  grapes  from  the  ravages  of 
the  hail ;  whilst  the  earth,  heated  by  the 
solar  rays,  assists  in  bringing  the  fruit 
to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.— 
When  the  heat  has  been  too  violent, 
the  juice  of  the  grape  resembles  molas- 
ses, which  it  is  then  necessary  to  cor- 
rect with  water.  The  ordinary  wine 
is  made  of  thp  grape  called  potamissi  ; 
of  this  there  are  two  kinds,  the  black 
and  the  white.  Among  the  birds  of 
the  isle  of  Tinos,  the  crows  are  three 
times  more  numerous  than  all  the  other 
species  together  ;  next  to  these  white 
pigeons  are  most  numerous :  game  is 
very  scarce  here  ;  there  are  a  few  red 
partridges,  but  no  grey  ones,  and  hares 
are  still  less  in  number  ;  but  the  num- 
ber of  wild  turtles  and  quails  is  so 
great,  that  they  are  preserved  by  the 
inhabitants  by  pickling  them  for  their 
winter's  stock.  Among  the  insects, 
the  cicada  is  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some to  a  stranger,  as  their  noise  from 
the  mulberry-trees  is  to  be  heard  day 
and  night.  "  The  islanders  say,  their 
monotony  lulls  them  to  sleep.  Vipers 
and  adders  do  great  damage  here  when 
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they  get  into  the  dove-houses ;  but 
neither  deer  nor  any  of  the  large  quad- 
rupeds are  indigenous  to  this  island. 
The  only  thing  of  the  wild  species  is  a 
jackal  or  kind  of  fox.  Neither  ducks, 
geese,  or  turkeys,  are  bred  here  ;  the 
poultry  of  each  yard  seldom  consists  of 
more  than  a  dozen  of  common  fowls, 
and  some  among  these  lay  eggs  twice 
a-day ;  and,  among  the  eggs  of  those 
that  lay  but  one,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  some  with  two  yolks. 

In  the  yard  of  each  house  it  is  also 
common  to  feed  pigs,  which  they  gene- 
rally kill  when  two  or  three  years  old. 

There  are  but  few  horses,  and  those 
are  of  a  bad  breed ;  but  the  mules  are 
strong,  and  very  sure-footed,  though 
they  are  not  shod  here,  nor  in  several 
islands  of  the  Archipelago;  they  never 
have  oats  or  barley  for  their  food,  but 
will  carry  from  600  to  650  lbs. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tinos  are  of  a 
good  size,  well-proportioned,  and  rather 
handsome.  Their  hair  is  generally 
black  or  brown,  and  seldom  or  never 
fair.  About  the  age  of  forty,  the  men 
are  very  subject  to  become  bald. — 
Among  the  women  large  eyes,  placed 
high  in  the  forehead,  with  thick  eye 
arched  brows,  are  reckoned  handsome. 
Though  possessing  more  animation 
than  the  men,  the  women  are  at  the 
same  time  modest  and  decent ;  and, 
next  to  their  shape,  their  manners  and 
conversation  are  highly  interesting. — 
One  indiscretion,  however,  cannot  be 
concealed  ;  they  cannot  keep  the  most 
trilling  secret,  which  compels  their  hus- 
bands to  use  much  reserve.  Except- 
ing this  failing,  they  are  completely 
mistresses  of  their  household. 

Both  sexes  here  possess  an  irresisti- 
ble love  of  pleasure:  and  love,  of 
course,  is  an  affair  of  the  last  import- 
ance. But,  as  they  wish  to  be  the  sole 
objects  of  this  passion,  the  trouble  and 
disorder  occasioned  by  jealousy  in  the 
best  regulated  families  frequently  pro- 
duces the  most  fatal  effects.  The 
Tinians  are  naturally  curious,  lively, 
and  irritable,  soon  angry  and  soon  ap- 
peased. Their  words  once  given  they 
religiously  keep,  and  their  gratitude  for 
benefits  received  is  without  bounds ;  on 
the  other  hand,  their  resentment  of  in- 
juries is  excessive  ;  but  this,  as  in  some 
other  islands,  is  not  transmitted  to  the 


relatives  op  children  of  the  offending 
party,  and  thus  perpetuated  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  ;  the  inhabitants 
of  Tinos  are  extremely  humane,  and 
will  often  confer  a  favour,  ut  the  risk 
of  their  personal  interest. 

Such  among  them  who  happen  to 
be  unfortunate,  are  sure  to  find  friends 
and  brothers  in  their  countrymen  ;  and, 
any  person  wishing  to  find  a  refuge 
among  them  when  persecuted  for  any 
political  offence,  is  not  only  certain  of 
an  asylum,  but  the  islanders  would 
rather  perish  than  give  him  up.  In 
fact,  strangers  in  general,  are  favoura- 
bly received  and  invited  to  refresh 
themselves,  and  partake  of  the  usual 
meals  of  the  family.  People  in  easy 
circumstances  offer  liqueurs,  confec- 
tionary, and  coffee  ;  but,  the  greatest 
charm  is  the  freedom  and  the  manner 
with  which  these  obligations  are  confer- 
red. Thus,  these  islanders  are  reckon- 
ed the  most  hospitable  in  the  Archipe- 
lago ;  their  benevolence  is  exercised 
without  any  sordid  view  of  recom- 
pence ;  and,  in  giving  this  sentiment 
its  whole  extent,  we  might  say  that 
they  practise  yirtue  for  its  own  sake. 
Avarice,  rapacity,  envy,  duplicity,  and 
those  vile  and  base  passions  that  har- 
den and  disgrace  the  heart,are  unknown 
to  them  ;  their  minds  are  equally  as 
amiable,  as  their  features  ;  and  being 
essentially  good,  it  is  an  invariable 
maxim  with  them,  that,  however  costly 
the  sacrifices  to  virtue  may  be,  the 
pleasure  of  performing  a  virtuous  ac- 
tion can  scarcely  be  purchased  too 
dear.  Such  is  the  strength  of  lungs  in 
this  island,  that  the  inhabitants  can 
make  themselves  heard  at  the  distance 
of  half  7i  league,  and  sometimes  suffi- 
ciently distinct  for  carrying  on  a  con- 
versation. Most  of  the  islanders  tra- 
vel, and  there  is  not  a  single  family  that 
have  not  some  members  of  it  abroad  ; 
however,  such  is  their  love  of  country, 
that  they  invariably  return.  Their 
barren  ungrateful  island  they  prefer  to 
the  richest  and  most  flourishing  cotui- 
t  ics  :  so  that,  whenever  they  have  ac- 
quired a  competence,  they  finally  re- 
turn to  settle,  and  either  purchase  more 
ground  than  they  had,  or  improve  what 
they  have  ;  hence  the  constant  high 
price  of  land. 

[To  be  conchiikd  iii  our  m  St ' 
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(Literary  Gazette,  November.) 
NAPOLEON  ANECDOTES,  fcc.     No.  I. 


ANECDOTE  is  the  order  of  the 
-^*-  day,  and  if,  like  those  yclept  The 
Percy,  well  strung  together,  there  is 
hardly  any  kind  of  reading  more  popu- 
lar. Of  the  present  work,  done  into 
the  portable  and  received  form  of  half 
crown  packets,  the  first  Number  does 
not  impress  us  with  the  most  favoura- 
ble idea ;  but  we  shall  wait  a  further 
issue  before  we  say  it  wants  novelty, 
selection,  fidelity,  and  talent.  Mr. 
Burcliell  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  was 
wont  to  employ  a  very  unmeaning  sig- 
nificant monosyllable,  spelt  fudge, 
and  we  know  not  how  to  characterize 
more  expressively  the  following  sam- 
ples of  Napoleoniana. 

THE  BRIDGE  OF  ARCOLA,. 

"The  commander  in  chief  of  an  ar- 
my should  very  rarely  expose  himself; 
nevertheless  there  are  situations  where 
his  presence,  alone,  decides  the  fate  of 
a  battle,  which  will  be  fully  illustrated 
by  the  following  example — 

"  The  passage  of  the  bridge  of  Ar- 
eola may  be  esteemed  the  height  of 
boldness.  Thousands  of  men  and 
musquetry  served  to  defend  the  ap- 
proach to  this  particular  spot,  which 
was  completely  fenced  by  cannon  in 
every  direction  :  thrice  had  General 
Buonaparte  commanded  the  charge  in 
person,  and  thrice  had  .his  followers, 
disdaining  to  retreat,  fallen  sacrifices 
to  their  temerity  ;  the  death-dealing 
bullets  continued  their  destructive  ca- 
reer, levelling  all  those  who  dared  to 
encounter  their  vengeful  flight.  Na- 
poleon, at  length  growing  indignant, 
gave  utterance  to  an  exclamation  of 
fury,  and  instantly  tearing  one  of  the 
standards  from  the  grasp  of  an  ensign, 
sprang  upon  this  bridge,  the  scene  of 
carnage  and  slaughter ;  when,  plant- 
ing the  flag  in  defiance  of  destiny  itself, 
which  seemed  to  oppose  him,  he  thus 
addressed  his  soldiers — "  Frenchmen  ! 
Grenadiers  !  will  you,  then,  abandon 
your  colours  ?"  This  appeal  seemed 
to  convey  a  reproach  ill  adapted  to  the 
spirit  of  such  courageous  men  ;  where- 


fore, before  the  general  was  enabled  to 
repeat  them,  all  thought  of  danger  had 
vanished,  death  was  faced  in  every  di- 
rection, the  bridge  of  Areola  was  forc- 
ed, and  victory  once  more  crowned 
the  republican  standard." 

Bombastes  Furioso  could  not  deli- 
ver hyperbole  in  a  more  stupid  style. 
Fudge  the  second  is  entitled  "  The 
Sleeping  Sentinel,'"  and  the  story  is 
thus  told : 

THE  SLEEPING  SENTINEL. 

"  The  army  of  Italy  under  General 
Buonaparte,  having  been  engaged 
against  the  Austrians  during  the  whole 
of  one  day,  at  length  terminated  the 
battle,  by  gaining  a  complete  victory 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  declining 
sun  threw  a  parting  gleam  upon  the 
western  horizon.  During  the  period 
of  this  conflict,  and  the  two  foregoing 
days,  the  troops  had  not  tasted  repose, 
and  the  complete  flight  of  the  enemy, 
at  this  particular  juncture,  was  there- 
fore the  more  fortunate,  as  the  French 
were  thus  enabled  to  enjoy  that  repose 
during  the  night,  of  which  they  most 
gladly  took  the  advantage. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  harassed  state 
of  the  army,  it  was  necessary  to  estab- 
lish outposts :  when  a  grenadier,  sta- 
tioned upon  this  service,  which  pre- 
cluded the  idea  of  rest,  being  quite  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  fell  fast  asleep^at 
his  post. 

"  Napoleon,  who  offered  up  his  own 
repose  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  more  impe- 
rious calls  of  promptitude  and  glory, 
proceeded,  alone,  to  visit  the  outskirts 
of  the  camp,  and  in  this  survey  arrived 
at  the  spot  where  lay  extended  the 
sleeping  sentinel,  who  could  hardly  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty,  but 
the  unwilling  victim  of  extreme  fatigue, 
rtiat  totally  overpowered  him. 

"  Buonaparte,  unmindful  of  his  dig- 
nity, and  actuated  only  by  noble  mo- 
tives, took  up  the  soldier's  musket, 
which  laid  beside  him  ;  when,  placing 
it  upon  his  own  shoulder,  he  continued 
to  mount  guard  for  nearly  an  hour,  in 
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order  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  camp. 
The  grenadier  at  length  awoke  and 
sought  for  his  piece  in  vain,  but  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  perceived  the  general, 
who  had  thus  paid  respect  to  his  repose. 

"O!  I  am  undone  !"  vociferated 
the  soldier,recognising  Napoleon, whose 
lineaments  are  graven  upon  the  heart 
of  every  warrior. 

"  No,  my  friend,"  replied  the  gene- 
ral with  extreme  affability,  at  the  same 
time  surrendering  up  his  musket,  "  the 
battle  was  obstinate  and  long  enough 
contested  to  excuse  your  having  thus 
yielded  to  the  impulse  of  fatigue;  one 
moment  of  inattention,  however,  might 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  camp  ;  I  was 
awake,  and  have  only  to  advise,  that 
you  would  be  more  upon  your  guard 
for  the  future !" 

Fudge  the  third  immediately  follows 
fudge  the  second ;  it  begins  with  the 
following  notable  exordium  : 

"  Buonaparte,  after  transporting  the 
glory  of  his  arms  to  the  plains  of  Egypt, 
and  having  there  punished  those  subal- 
tern tyrants  who  had  dared  to  insult 
the  Gallic  flag,  conceived  it  requisite 
that  he  should  return  to  France  for 
the  good  of  that  republic  which  was 
dear  to  him,  in  order  to  effect  a  change 
in  the  then  form  of  government,  which, 
according  to  its  existing  state,  was  al- 
together incompatible  with  the  interests 
of  the  French  nation." 

The  rest  of  this  story  is  equally  ab- 
surd, and  only  leads  to  fudge  the  fourth, 
in  which  the  author  like  another  Dio- 
nysius  revives  the  exploded  practice  of 
generals  making  fine  speeches  to  be 
hearef  by  armies  of  70  or  80,000  men  ! 

"  The  following  speech,'-  he  tells  us, 
"  delivered  by  the  French  emperor  to 
his  army  when  commanding  his  legions 
in  Italy,  may  well  rank  upon  a  par 
with  many  addresses  made  by  Julius 
Caesar  to  his  soldiers  under  various 
circumstances. 

"  '  Soldiers  !  whatsoever  may  be  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  attack  him  with- 
out hesitation  :  death  never  strikes  the 
brave  but  when  his  appointed  hour  is 
at  hand.  How  many  times  have  you 
not  already  dared  his  efforts,  and  forced 
him  back  into  the  ranks  of  your  ene- 
mies.' " 

41  ATHENEUM    VOL.    12. 


It  would  be  a  sad  waste  of  a  very 
valuable  commodity, — to  wit,  Time, 
to  wade  through  all  these  silly,  ill- 
translated  inventions,  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  render  a  man  ridiculous.  wl  va 
his  greatest  adversaries  must  acknow- 
ledge to  have  been  one  of  the  mp 
and  extraordinary  beings  that  ever 
lived.  The  comments  of  the  retailer 
of  the  idle  fables  are  even  more  a 
than  the  fables  themselves  ;  of  which 
we  shall  add  but  one  short  example  : 

MARSHAL    SOULT. 

u  There  is  something  which  Plutarch 
might  have  quoted  as  worthy  of  a  Spar- 
tan, in  the  answer  of  Napoleon  to  Mar- 
shal Soult,  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 

"  •  The  Marshal  is  embarrassed, 
sire,'  said  the  aid-de-camp,  '  at  the  su- 
perior force  of  the  Russians  which  is 
moving  to  attack  him,  and  foresees  that 
he  may  be  obliged  to  shift  his  ground.' 
— '  Tell  Soult,  I  foresee  no  such  thing,' 
replied  Napoleon  ;  '  he  must  die  where 
he  is  !'  " 

Could  not  the  senseless  Editor  see 
that  there  was  nothing  Spartan  in  tell- 
ing another  person  to  die  where  he 
was ;  and  feel  his  Spartan's  own  con- 
duct at  Waterloo  showed  how  much 
more  easy  it  is  to  give  such  heroic  or- 
ders than  to  act  agreeably  to  them. 
We  strenuously  advise  the  publisher  to 
get  his  design  into  other  hands,  if  he  is 
not  afraid  of  a  heavier  loss  by  the  spec- 
ulation than  a  first  Number  may  occa- 
sion. We  subjoin  the  only  two  anec- 
dotes which  have  the  least  chance  of 
being  thought  new. 

napoleon's  age. 
"  On  the  evening  of  the  day  previous 
to  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Milan,  Gen. 
Buonaparte  being  then  commander  in 
chief  of  the  army  of  Italy,  was  engaged 
to  dine  at  the  mansion  of  a  lady  of  con- 
sequence. This  personage,  consider- 
ing the  distinguished  rank,  and  above 
all,  the  illustrious  name  of  her  guest, 
conducted  the  honours  of  her  table  with 
the  greatest  attention  and  politeness. 
Napoleon,  however,  being  fully  occu- 
pied with  the  momentous  events  that 
were  to  characterize  the  succeeding 
day,  replied  with  coldness  and  brevity 
to  the  repeated  marks  of   deference 
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which  the  hostess  pointedly  expressed 
towards  him;  who,  at  length  in  order 
to  give  animation  to  the  company,  re- 
quested to  know  Buonaparte's  age, 
adding  bjT  way  of  palliation  of  the  ap- 
parent rudeness  of  the  inquiry  : 

"  '  That  he  appeared  by  far  too 
young  to  have  already  gained  so  many 
laurels !' 

"'  Truly,  madam,'  answered  the 
General  with  a  smile,  '  I  am  not  in- 
deed very  old  at  the  present  moment  ; 
but  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  I 
shall  count  much  more,  for  to-day  I 
have  to  number  twenty-five  years, 
whereas  to-morrow  1  shall  have  attain- 
ed Mil-an.'    (Mille  Am.) 


"  N.  B.  It  may  be  requisite  to  ac- 
quaint such  readers  as  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  French  language,  that  the 
words  Mille  Ans  express  a  thousand 
years." 

THE  SYCOPHANTIC  COURTIER. 

"  One  day,  Napoleon  seeing  near  his 
person  one  of  those  beings  who  know 
not  a  posture  sufficiently  humble,  by 
which  they  suppose  they  can  obtain 
some  favours,  said  to  those  who  sur- 
rounded him  ; — '  I  know  not  how  it 
happens,  that,  in  order  to  understand 
this  man,  who  is  eight  inches  taller 
than  myself,  I  am  obliged  to  stoop  ev- 
ery time  that  I  speak  to  him.' " 


DR.  .TENNER'S  NEW  WORK  ON  ARTIFICIAL  ERUPTIONS. 


(Literary  Gazette.) 


A  Letter  to  Charles  Henri/  Parry,M.D. 
f.r.s.  Sfc.  on  the  Influence  of  Artifi- 
cial Eruptions  in  certain  Diseases 
incidental  to  the  HumanBody;  with 
an   Inquiry  respecting  the  probable 
Advantages  te  be  derived  from  fur- 
ther Experiments.   By  Edward  Jen- 
ner, esq.  m.d.  Src.    1822. 
T^R.  Jenner  has  never  appeared  be- 
fore the  public  but  on  three  grand 
subjects,  all  novel  and  ingenious.     The 
first    is    the    Natural   History  of   the 
Cuckoo,  very   curious,   as  a    remark- 
able   anomaly   of  Nature.     The  sec- 
ond  is  the  Vaccine,    both    momentous 
and  Newtonian,   being,    like    gravity, 
a  simple  agent     of    extraordinary  in- 
fluence.    The    third  is    the    present, 
which  inculcates  the  cure  of  certain  aw- 
ful diseases,  by  creating  factitious  erup- 
tions ;  a  theory  certainly  of  very  inge- 
nious  suggestion,   and    deserving    the 
most  ample  inquiry,  as  a  mode  of  prac- 
tice auxiliary  to   nature  under  serious 
emergencies. 

To  come  to  particulars.  Nature,  it 
is  well  known,  throws  out  eruptions  in 
order  to  remove  diseases  from  vital 
parts  to  those  not  vital.  Blisters  are 
used  upon  a  similar  principle  ;  but  tar- 
tarized  antimony,  the  method  prescrib- 
ed by  Dr.  Jenner,  has  "  a  mode  of  op- 
eration quite  peculiar  and  contrary  to 
the  more  simple  effect  obtained  from 


the  application  of  a  blister,  which  only 
raises  the  cuticle."  p.  28. 

"  By  the  tartrite  of  antimony  (says 
Dr.  J.  farther,)  we  can  not  only  create 
vesicles,  but  we  can  do  more — we  have 
at  our  command  an  application  which 
will  at  the  same  time  both  vesicate 
and  produce  diseased  action  on  the 
skin  itself,  by  deeply  deranging  its 
structure  beneath  the  surface.  This 
is  probably  one  cause  why  the  sympa- 
thetic affections  excited  by  the  use  of 
cantharides,  and  those  changes  produ- 
ced by  tartar  emetics,are  very  different. 

Accordingly  an  ointment  oftartariz- 
ed  antimony  has  been  applied  in  seve- 
ral cases  of  patients  labouring  under 
different  diseases,  particularly  those  of 
consumption  and  mania,  and,  it  is  stat- 
ed, with  very  considerable  success.  We 
are  even  told  of  scrofulous  ulcers  being 
cured  so  effectually  by  this  means  (p. 
66s)  as  to  prevent  amputation  of  an 
arm  ;  and  of  a  young  lady,  in  a  dread- 
ful state  of  hysteria,  which  had  resisted 
the  most  skilful  treatment,  being  restor- 
ed to  health  by  the  simple  application 
of  this  powerful  agent. 

Many  other  matters,  interesting  to 
medical  men,  are  included  in  this  book, 
for  it  opens  a  wide  field  of  investiga- 
tion. Experiment,  we  presume,  must 
determine  whether  the  theory  may  be 
at  all  or  extensively  beneficial. 


Miseries  of  Short  Folks,  a  Letter  from  a  Eachclo) 
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good  mr.  editor,  Last  Spring-,  I    made  a   practice  of 

|"  AM  about  to  prefer  a  complaint  to  standing  for  two  or  time  hours  at  a 
your  sympathising  nature  on,  per-  time  in  my  garden,  that  J  might  receive 
haps,  a  somewhat  novel  subject ;  and  the  benefit  of  the  fruitful  showers  and 
though  I  greatly  apprehend  my  griev-  the  sun's  warm  rays  alternately  ;  but 
ance  to  be  irremediable,  still  it  affords  a  the  experiment  only  proved  that  this 
relief  to  the  afflicted  to  be  permitted  to  fertilizing  dispensation,  though  in  the 
pour  forth  their  complaints.  highest  degree  favourable  to  the  vege- 

I  was  born  of  wealthy  parents,  and  table,  did  not  extend  its  influence  to 
hold  a  respectable  rank  in  society  ;  am  the  animal  kingdom.  1  saw  flowers 
possessed  of  an  independent  fortune,  spring  into  life,  and  blossom  and  die, 
fair  abilities,  pleasing  address,  and  am  without  having  exceeded  by  the  eighth 
otherwise  far  from  being  disagreeable  of  an  inch  the  degrading  mark  of  meas- 
in  my  person  :  in  fact,  I  should  rank  urement  procured  at  the  hand  of  a 
myself  among  the  most  happy,  but  for  friend,  an  officer  of  dragoons. 
an  unfortunate  deficiency  of  inches  !  a  The  other  day  I  threw  an  acquaint- 
disaster  which  you  may  regard  rather  ance  almost  into  convulsions  of  laugh- 
as  ridiculous  than  painful,  till  I  shall  ter,  who,  coming  suddenly  into  my 
have  detailed  a  few  of  the  mortifications  room,  found  me  sustaining  my  whole 
to  which  this  lamentable  privation  has  weight  by  my  hands  against  the  door  : 
subjected  me.  for  which  strange  position  I  could  only 

Being  a  young  man  of  spirit,  I  was    account  by  observing,  not  without  great 
desirous  of  entering  the  army  ;  but  was    embarrassment,   that   I    adopted  it   to 
deterred  from  prosecuting  my  intention    cure  me  of  the  cramp  ! 
by  a  lady  sarcastically  inquiring  "  if  I         J  am  exceedingly  fond  of  the  exercise 
intended  to  enlist  as  a  drummer  ?"  of  walking,  or   riding  on   horseback; 

Again,  T  am  mighty  fond  of  perform-  notwithstanding,  I  never  stir  out  but  in 
ing  in  private  theatricals  ;  but  having  my  tilbury,  which  seems  to  conceal 
engaged  with  some  friends  for  this  pur-  this,  to  me  painful,  personal  defect, 
pose,  I  was  affronted  by  their  assigning  But  it  is  in  the  company  of  ladies, 
to  me  the  character  of  u  Little  Pickle."  who  are  universal  in  the  admiration  of 
I  dare  not  venture  into  a  crowd,  from  tall  men,  that  I  most  keenly  feel  the  in- 
a  fear  of  being  suffocated;  and  many  significancy  of  my  stature.  "  I  do  not 
fine  sights  I  have  lost,  from  not  being  care  how  plain  a  gentleman's  face  may 
able  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  them,  though  be,"  said  a  bewitching  girl  on  whom  I 
standing  on  tiptoe.  was  anxious  to  make  a  favourable  im- 

1  have  often  declared  that  I  would  pression,  "  so  that  he  is  but  a  good  fig- 
gladly  give  five  thousand  pounds  in  or-  ure." — "  That  Mr.  S.  is  a  most  engag- 
der  to  be  five  inches  taller.  Dear  Mr.  ing  young  man,"  whispered  another 
Editor,  can  you  give  me  any  hope  or  lady,  speaking  of  me,  u  but  he  is  very 
consolation  ?  Do  you  not  think,  now  little  ;  emphasizing  the  exception,  as 
that  such  wonderful  discoveries  are  if  it  were  sufficient  to  counterbalance  a 
making  in  the  science  of  chemistry,  host  of  good  qualities.  Now  I  am  very 
that  some  Elixir  of  Length  may  be  anxious  to  marry,  but  do  not  choose  to 
compounded,  some  process  for  extend-  take  a  wife  who  would  look  down  upon 
ing  the  muscles  be  invented  ?  Do  you  me;  and  to  have  the  mother  of  my 
conceive  that  fifty  smart  shocks  of  an  children  less  than  five  feet  two  inches, 
electrical  machine,  repeated  every  day,  would  be  to  propagate  a  race  of  pig- 
might  cause  me  to  start  into  altitude  ?  mies.  If  I  were  a  member  of  parlia- 
Do  you  imagine  that  if  I  were  to  go  ment,  I  would  assuredly  introduce  a 
and  reside  in  Shropshire  or  Derbyshire,  bill,  the  object  of  which  should  be  to 
where  the  natives  are  undoubtedly  prevent  the  union  of  any  two  persons 
taller  than  the  Londoners,  the  air  would  who  did  not  reach  a  certain  standard 
have  any  effect  upon  me  ?  of  height. 
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My  mother,  kind  soul !  endeavours 
to  comfort  me  by  referring  to  Julius 
Caesar,  Alexander  the  Great,  Buona- 
parte, Pope,  and  St.  Paul  ;  but,  as  I 
peevishly  tell  her,  these  having  been 
short  men,  makes  not  me  the  taller. 

Mr.  Editor,  do  you  know  of  any 
country  on  the  globe  where  the  people 
are  remarkable  for  lowness  of  stature? 
I  will  instantly  go  and  live  among 
them.     I  have  serious  thoughts  of  tak- 


ing a  journey  into  Spain,  in  order  to 
get  a  stretch  upon  the  rack;  and  if 
that  fails,  I  believe  positively  I  shall 
take  a  rope  and  hang  myself :  at  all 
events,  you  know,  it  will  make  my  neck 
longer. 

I  remain  your  afflicted  Correspond 
dent,  Bob  Short. 

M  Mr.  Briefwit's,  Bartholomew  the 
Less,  near  Little  Britain. 


Vaviztit8. 


Bulls,  <§'c. — In  a  late  Irish  paper, 
we  find  that  a  duel  had  taken  place  a 
few  days  ago  near  Waterford,  in  which, 
the  ball  of  one  gentleman  passed  thro' 
"  the  fleshy  part  of  his  antagonist's 
thigh  honey  and  this  wise  announce- 
ment has,  we  perceive,  been  most  un- 
suspectingly copied  into  the  prints  on 
this  side  of  the  water. 

In  another  paper  from  the  same 
country,  an  advertisement  is  to  be  seen 
announcing  the  appearance  of  a  pro- 
vincial almanack,  in  which,  among 
other  equally  ingenious  improvements, 
its  readers  are  promised  a  more  satis- 
factory "  arrangement  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical, naval,  and  military  departments." 
The  almanack  man  must,  we  imagine, 
be  prime  minister. 

Some  gentlemen  were  lately  con- 
versing on  the  ill  effects  of  hard  drink- 
ing on  the  constitution,  when  one  ad- 
duced a  very  old  gentleman  of  their 
acquaintance,  who  drank  very  hard 
from  his  youth,  and  still  continued  the 
practice,  declaring  that  he  lived  by  it. 
It  is  impossible,  sir,  said  another,  he 
lives  in  spite  of  it ;  no  one  lives  by  bad 
habits.  Pardon  me,  observed  a  third, 
you  forget  old  clothes-men. 

Legal  Defiance. — Two  eminent 
members  of  the  Irish  bar,  Messrs. 
Doyle  and  Yelverton,  quarrelled  so 
violently,  that  from  words  they  came 
to  blows.  Doyle,  the  more  powerful 
man  |  at  the  fists  at  least)  knocked  down 
his  adversary  twice,  exclaiming  with 
vehemence,  "  D — n  you,  you  scoun- 
drel, I'll  make  you  behave  yourself  like 
a  gentleman.  To  which  Yelverton, 
rising,  answered  with  equal  indigna- 
tion, "  No,  Sir,  never,  I  defy  you,  I 
defy  you  !" 


THE  SHOWS  OF  LONDON 
MERMEN. MERMAIDS. 

If  Nature  has  really  sported  any 
productions  of  this  class, — half  man 
half  fish,  then  it  is  a  pity  that,  till  the 
present  moment,  we  should  be  unable 
to  see  a  single  specimen  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious,  or  at  Exeter  'Change,  or 
Bartholomew  Fair,  where  all  such  won- 
ders at  length  find  their  way.  We 
have  already  expressed  our  belief,  that 
Captain  Edes  was  imposed  upon  by  the 
Chinese  ;  but  others  have  not  thought 
so.  Its  length  is  two  feet  ten  inches  ; 
the  lower  extremity  resembles  the  sal- 
mon, with  the  tail  curved  ;  the  upper 
half  is  like  the  Ourang  Outang.  The 
proprietor  paid  $5000  for  his  "  beau- 
tiful Maid"  in  India. 

"  It  may  be  pretty  confidently  pro- 
phesied (says  Professor  Lichtenstein,of 
Berlin,  who  has  published  an  article  in 
the  Prussian  State  Gazette,  to  show 
how  improbable  the  story  is)  that  this 
Syren,if  she  should  have  the  courage  to 
appear  before  good  observers,  such  as 
Sir  Everard  Home,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr. 
K6nig,&c.  in  London,  will  be  detected 
as  an  imposition. 

"  Some  centuries  ago  there  were  per- 
sons who  knew  how  to  compose  such 
wonderful  animals  in  a  very  ingenious 
and  durable  manner.  The  renowned 
Seven-headed  Hydra,  which  the  im- 
mortal Linnreus,  when  he  passed  thro' 
Hamburg  in  1734,  first  ventured  to 
pronounce  to  be  a  work  of  art,  and 
which  is  in  the  possession  of  Senator 
Jincquel  in  that  city,  is  even  now  in 
such  good  preservation,  that  you  must 
look  very  sharply  to  discover  where 
the  seven  serpents'  heads,each  of  which 
has  in  its  open  jaws  the  teeth  of  a  cat, 
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are  joined  with  the  body  of  the  croco- 
dile ;  and  this  piece  is  said  to  be  as 
old  as  the  time  of  the  30  Years'  War. 

"  On  the  whole,  after  due  considera- 
tion of  the  data,  it  seems  probable  to 
me  that  the  part  of  this  animal  resem- 
bling the  human  figure  is  that  of  some 
East  Indian  monkey  (perhaps  the  Si- 
mia  Sinica,)  the  hair  of  which  has  been 
shaved  ofT  except  the  little  on  the  head 
and  about  the  beard.  To  decide  upon 
the  fish  part,  we  must  first  know  how 
large  the  scales  are,  and  whether  the 
fins,  as  they  stand,  are  in  t,heir  natural 
state,  or  have  been  arranged  by  means 
of  scissors.  Besides  this  no  mention  is 
made  of  an  anal  fin  ;  nor  is  there  any 
trace  of  it  in  the  drawing.  Before  we 
believe  in  Sea  Nymphs,  we  should  first 
see  the  unicorn  and  the  cloven-footed 
faorse,that  the  knowledge  of  miraculous 
animals  may  be  properly  developed." 

About  the  year  1109,  Ralph  de 
Coggeshall  affirms  a  man-fish  to  have 
been  taken  near  Orford,  in  Suffolk. 
As  it  had  a  human  face  and  beard,  it 
was  presumed  that  it  could  speak ;  and 
many  tortures  were  applied  to  the  poor 
animal  to  overcome  its  silence,  but  in 
vain.  With  equal  discernment,  but 
less  inhumanity,  its  captors  took  it  to 
church  ;  where,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  "  it  shewed  no  signs  of  de- 
votion." The  diet  which  this  tormen- 
ted creature  used  was  fish,  out  of  which 
it  had  previously  squeezed  the  moisture 
with  its  hands.  One  day,  being  neg- 
lected by  its  keepers,  this  "  lusus  na- 
tural" found  its  way  to  the  sea,  and 
was  heard  of  no  more.  Bartholomew 
de  Glanville  was  constable  of  Orford 
Castle  when  this  event  is  said  to  have 
happened. — Andrews's  Chronology. 

In  the  year  1403,  after  a  terrible 
tempest,  which  broke  down  the  dykes 
in  Holland,  and  made  way  for  the  sea 
into  the  Meadows,  some  girls  of  the 
village  of  Edam,  in  West-Frieseland, 
going  in  a  boat  to  milk  their  cows,  per- 
ceived a  mermaid  floundering  in  the 
mud,  with  a  very  little  water.  They 
took  it  into  their  boat,  and  brought  it 
to  Edam,  dressed  it  in  women's  appa- 
rel, and  taught  it  to  spin.  It  fed  like 
them,  but  never  spoke.  It  was  after- 
wards removed  to  Haarlem,  where  it 
lived  for  some  years,  though  still  show- 


ing a  natural  inclination  for  the  water. 
Parival  (  Dclices  d'llollande)  says, 
that  they  had  given  it  some  notions  of 
a  Deity,  and  that  it  made  its  reverences 
very  dvoutly  whenever  it  passed  by  a 
crucifix. 

In  the  Hist,  de  la  Compagnie  de 
Jesus,  p.  2,  torn.  iv.  No.  276,  we  learn 
that,  in  the  year  1560,  near  the  island 
of  Manar,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon, 
some  fishermen  brought  up,  at  one 
draught  of  the  net,  a  small  colony,  viz. 
seven  mermen  and  mermaids ;  of 
which  several  Jesuits,  and  among  the 
rest  F.  Hen.  Henriques,  and  Dimas 
Bosquez,  physicians  to  the  viceroy  of 
Goa,  were  witness.  "  The  physician, 
who  examined  them  with  great  care, 
and  made  dissection  of  one,  asserts,that 
all  the  parts,  both  internal  and  external 
were  perfectly  conformable  to  those  of 
men." 

Another  mermaid,  it  is  said,  was 
caught  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  in  1531,  and 
sent  as  a  present  to  Sigismund,  king  of 
Poland,  with  whom  it  lived  but  three 
days ;  the  Polish  diet  not  agreeing 
with  her.  But  this  was  witnessed  by 
the  whole  court. 

Those  who  wish  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  these  semi-human  crea- 
tures, may  consult  Pontoppidan's  His- 
tory of  Norway ;  this  historian  had  a 
piscatory  mania  upon  him,  having  told 
us  of  the  kraken,  sea-serpent,  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Matcham,  who  was  superin- 
tendant  of  the  Company's  Marine  at 
Bombay,  assured  Mr.  Forbes  (see  his 
Oriental  Memoirs)  that,  when  he  com- 
manded a  trading  vessel  at  Mozam- 
bique, Mombaza,  and  Melinda,  he  fre- 
quently saw  mermaids  from  six  to 
twelve  feet  long  :  the  head  and  face  re- 
sembling the  human,  except  that  the 
nose  and  mouth  more  resembled  the 
hog  ;  the  skin  fine  and  smooth  :  the 
neck,  breast,  and  body,  of  the  female, 
as  low  as  the  hips,  appeared,  he  said, 
like  a  well-formed  woman ;  from  thence, 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  they  were 
perfect  fish.  The  shoulders  and  arms 
were  in  good  proportion  ;  but, from  the 
elbow,  tapered  to  a  fin,  like  the  turtle 
or  penguin.  These  creatures,  adds 
Mr.  Matcham,  were  regularly  cut  up 
and  sold  by  weight  in  the  fish  markets 
at  Mombaza. 
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Monsieur  de  Sales  (Philosophic  cle 
la  Nature,  v.  398)  very  much  wishes 
to  procure  a  merman,  to  give  the  ma- 
rine gentleman  a  philosophical  educa- 
tion :  questions,  which  he  proposes  to 
put  to  him,  he  thinks,  if  clearly  ex- 
plained, "  would  open  the  curtain,  be- 
hind which  nature  conceals  herself,and 
her  manner  of  working  !" 

Mr.  Southey,  in  his  History  of  Bra- 
zil, believes  in  the  existence  of  mer- 
maids, and  so  does  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
in  his  Longevity  book,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 
But  whether  they  exist  or  no,  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  they  swim  about  with 
looking-glasses  in  their  hands,  as  we 
see  in  the  pictures.  This  were  to  sup- 
pose a  vanity  in  fishes,  as  in  human 
creatures  ;  some  of  whom  are,  howev- 
er, occasionally  called — odd  fishes. 

At  a  dinner  at  Earl  G***'s  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  a  gentleman  stated  that  he 
had  witnessed  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance of  a  carp  eating  turkey  ;  upon 
which  Lord  Ers****,  who  was  present, 
replied,  he  saw  nothing  wonderful  in 
the  thing,  as  he  had  all  his  life  known 
a  Turkey  carp-ate. 

Asivedo,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  was  theo- 
logian to  we  forget  which  of  the  Popes, 
and  was  remarkable  for  his  deformity. 
One  day  he  was  engaged  in  private  in 
some  theological  discussion  with  his 
Holiness,  when  the  latter  was  so  struck 
with  his  features  that  he  interrupted  him 
by  exclaiming,  "  Well,  Asivedo,  thou 
art  certainly  the  ugliest  being  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  !"  "  Ah  !"  replied 
the  other  with  great  composure,  "Ah! 
if  your  Holiness  had  seen  my  sister !" 

An  astonishing  surgical  operation 
was  lately  performed  with  succes  in  the 
hospital  of  St.  Louis,  at  Paris.  A  peas- 
ant of  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Fere, 
was  persuaded  that  about  five  years 
ago  he  had  swallowed  with  his  food 
some  reptile,  which,  in  an  inexplicable 
manner,  still  lived,  as  he  affirmed,  in 
his  stomach.  The  physician  employed 
various  prescriptions  without  effect. 
Tortured  by  excruciating  pains,  the  un- 
happy man  resolved  to  go  to  Paris,  to 
be  opened  ;  which  operation  was  in 
fact  performed  by  making  an  incision 
just  below  the  region  of  the  heart,  when 


it  was  ascertained  that  his  conjecture 
was  well  founded.  As  soon  as  the  ani- 
mal perceived  more  air  than  it  was  ac- 
customed to,  it  shewed  itself  at  the  end 
of  the  incision,  but  immediately  drew 
back ;  when  one  of  the  assistants  put 
his  finger  into  the  wound,  and  drew  out 
a  Snake  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  eighteen  lines  in  circumference.  It 
lived  sixty  hours.  The  patient  felt 
great  relief,  and  is  in  a  situation  which 
gives  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  bad 
consequences  !  ! — Foreign  Journal. 

We  have  all  our  hobbies.  Some, 
however,  very  much  encumbered  by 
wealth  and  virtu,  collect  shells,  tea- 
pots, military  saddles,  wigs,  turnpike- 
tickets,  shop-bills,  stained  glass,  stuffed 
birds,  cameos,  gems,  bronzes,  prints, 
halters,  (if  duly  authenticated  by  Jack 
Ketch,)  watchmen's  rattles,  staves, 
lanterns,  and  knockers,  armour,  and 
other  nick-nackery.  But  who  would 
have  thought  that  there  should  have 
existed  a  mania  for  live  hermits  ?  A 
stuffed  one,  in  a  grotto,  we  have  seen, 
and  considered  as  not  unappropriate  j 
but,  to  get  a  live  one,  is  an  experimen- 
tal species  of  penance,  that  none  but 
the  yellow-faced  Dives  would  ever 
think  of  inflicting.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
however,  once  the  proprietor  of  Payne's 
Hill,  near  Cobham,  Surrey,  advertised 
for  a  person  who  was  willing  to  be- 
come a  hermit  in  that  beautiful  retreat 
of  his.  The  conditions  were,  that  he 
was  to  continue  in  the  hermitage  seven 
years,  where  he  should  be  provided 
with  a  Bible,  optical  glasses,  a  mat  for 
his  bed,  a  hassock  for  his  pillow,  an 
hour  glass  for  his  time-piece,  water  for 
his  beverage,  food  from  the  house,  but 
never  to  exchange  a  syllable  with  the 
servant.  He  was  to  wear  a  camlet 
robe,  never  to  cut  his  beard  or  nails, 
nor  ever  to  stray  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  grounds.  If  he  lived  there  under 
all  these  restrictions,  till  the  end  of  the 
term,  he  was  to  receive  seven  hundred 
guineas.  But  on  breach  of  any  of 
them,  or  if  he  quitted  the  place  any 
time  previous  to  that  term,  the  whole 
was  to  be  forfeited.  One  person  at- 
tempted it,  but  a  three  weeks  trial 
cured  him. 

Mr.  Powyss,  of  Marcham,  near  Pres- 
ton, Lancashire,  was  more  successful 
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in  this  singularity  :  he  advertised  a  re- 
ward of  £50  a-year  for  life,  to  any 
man  who  would  undertake  to  live  seven 
years  under  ground,  without  seeing 
any  thing  human  ;  and  to  let  his  toe 
and  finger  nails  grow,  with  his  hair  and 
beard,  during  the  whole  time.  Apart- 
ments were  prepared  under  ground, 
very  commodious,  with  a  cold  bath,  a 
chamber-organ,  as  many  books  as  the 
occupier  pleased,  and  provisions  serv- 
ed from  his  own  table.  Whenever  the 
recluse  wanted  any  convenience,  he 
was  to  ring  a  bell,  and  it  was  provided 
for  him.  Singular  as  this  residence 
may  appear,  an  occupier  offered  him- 
self, and  actually  staid  in  it,  observing 
the  required  conditions  for  four  years  ! 

A  letter  from  Petersburgh  states 
that  Capt.  Wasiliew,  just  returned  from 
his  voyage  of  discovery,  had  not  only 
passed  up  Behring's  Straits  to  a  higher 
latitude  than  Capt.  Cook,  but  had  de- 
termined the  true  position  of  the  north- 
ern Continent  of  America  from  Icy 
Cape  to  Alaska,  and  found  an  island  to 
the  north  of  it,  inhabited. 

An  Italian  philosopher  has  just  dis- 
covered that  all  the  diseases,  and  ulti- 
mately the  death  of  man,  result  from 
his  using  the  unnatural  position  of  the 
perpendicular  in  his  movements,  in- 
stead of  the  horizontal,  and  consequent- 
ly going  on  all  fours.  This  doctrine 
has  given  so  much  offence  to  his  towns- 
men, the  upright  citizens  of  Pavia,  that 
the  doctor  has  been  obliged  to  flee  from 
their  resentment. 

A  German  Professor,  Camper,  has 
just  found  out  the  reason  why  monkeys 
do  not  speak.  He  ascribes  their  taci- 
turnity to  aerial  follicles ! 

BULLS. 

In  "  Nathan  Bailey's  Universal  Ety- 
mological English  Dictionary,  article 
Medlar,  is  the  following  scientific  defi- 
nition, "  a  fruit  which  is  grateful  to  the 
stomach,  but  it  is  not  ripe  till  it  be  rot- 
ten." Again  the  derivation  of  the  word 
Lungs  is  thus  given  :  derived  from  lun. 
Sax.  empty,  they  being  filled  with 
nothing  but  wind.  Littleton,  author 
of  the  Classical  Latin  Dictionary,  gives 
us  under  the  word  Specularia  "  Glass 
Windows  made  of    fine    transparent 


Stone,  like  Isinglass."  The  Colos- 
sus of  Lexicographers,  Samuel  John- 
son, is  as  deep  in  the  mire.  Turn  to 
his  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands," 
(edition  12mo.  printed  in  Edinburgh 
1811),  and  at  page  58,  where  he  is  des- 
cribing the  winter  of  the  Hebrides,  he 
expresses  himself  thus, — "  the  inlets  of 
"  the  sea  which  shoot  very  far  into 
u  the  island,  never  have  any  ice  upon 
"  them,  and  the  pools  of  fresh  water 
"  will  never  bear  the  walker."  Turn  al- 
so to  p.  77  of  the  same  book,  and  the 
following  inexcusable  Bull  occurs : — 
"  Macleod  choked  them  with  smoke, 
"  and  left  them  lying  dead  by  fam- 
"  ilies  as  they  stood."  At  page  123 
we  have  another  specimen  : — "  This 
faculty  of  seeing  things  out  of  sight  is 
local."       • 

EARTHQUAKES. 

M.  Biot,  after  detailing  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  Earthquake  on  22d  Eebrua- 
ry  last,  concludes  an  interesting  paper 
with  these  observations  : — 

In  the  infancy  of  Chemistry  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  it  was  imagined 
that  Earthquakes  might  be  easily  ex- 
plained ;  in  proportion  as  these  sciences 
have  become  more  correct  and  more 
profound,  this  confidence  has  decreased. 
But  by  a  propensity  for  which  the  char- 
acter of  the  human  mind  sufficiently  ac- 
counts, all  the  new  physical  agents 
which  have  been  successively  discover- 
ed, such  as  electricity ,  magnetism,  the 
inflammation  of  gases,  the  decomposi- 
tion and  recom position  of  water,  have 
been  maintained  in  theories  as  the  cau- 
ses of  the  great  phenomena  of  nature. 
Now  all  these  conjectures  seem  to  be 
insufficient  to  explain  convulsions  so 
extensive  produced  at  the  same  time 
over  such  large  portions  of  the  Earth, 
as  those  which  takeplace  during  Earth- 
quakes. The  most  probable  opinion, 
the  only  one  which  seems  to  us  to  rec- 
oncile, in  a  certain  degree,  the  energy, 
the  extent  of  these  phenomena,  and  of- 
ten their  frightful  correspondence  in  the 
most  distant  countries  of  the  globe, 
would  be  to  suppose,  conformably  to 
many  other  physical  indications,  that 
the  solid  surface  on  which  we  live  is 
but  of  inconsiderable  thickness  in  com- 
parison with  the  sea  i-diameter  of  the 
terrestrial  globe  ;  is  in  some  measure 
only  a  recent   shell,   covering  a  liquid 
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nucleus,  perhaps  still  in  a  state  of  ig- 
nition, in  which  great  chemical  or  phys- 
ical phenomena  operating  at  intervals 
cause  those  agitations  which  are  trans- 
mitted to  us.  The  countries  where  the 
superficial  crust  is  less  thick  or  less 
strong,  or  more  recently  or  more  im- 
perfectly consolidated,  would  agreeably 
to  this  hypothesis,  be  those  the  most 
liable  to  be  convulsed  and  broken  by 
the  violence  of  these  internal  explo- 
sions. Now  if  we  compare  together 
the  experiments  on  the  length  of  the 
pendulum,  which  have  been  made  for 
some  years  past  with  great  accuracy, 
from  the  North  of  Scotland  to  the 
South  of  Spain,  we  readily  perceive 
that  the  intensity  of  gravitation  decreas- 
es on  this  space,  as  we  go  from  the 
Pole  towards  the  Equator,  more  rapid- 
1}'  than  it  ought  to  do  upon  an  ellipsoid, 
the  concentric  and  similar  strata  of 
which  should  have  equal  densities  at 
equal  depths  ;  and  the  deviation  is  es- 
pecially sensible  about  the  middle  of 
France,  where  too  there  has  been  ob- 
served a  striking  irregularity  in  the 
length  of  the  degrees  of  the  Earth. 
This  local  decrease  of  gravity  in  these 
countries  should  seem  to  indicate,  with 
some  probability,  that  the  strata  near 
the  surface  must  be  less  dense  there 
than  elsewhere,  and  perhaps  have  in 
their  interior  immense  cavities.  This 
would  account  for  the  existence  of  the 
numerous  volcanos  of  which  these  stra- 
ta shew  the  traces,  and  explain  why 
they  are  even  now,  at  intervals,  the  fo- 
cus of  subterraneous  convulsions. 

Extraordinary  instance  of  sagacity 
in  a  Cat. — A  Cat  belonging  to  an  el- 
derly lady  in  Bath,  was  so  attached  to 


her  mistress,  that  she  would  pass  the 
night  in  her  bed-chamber,  which  was 
four  stories  high.  Outside  of  the  win- 
dow was  the  parapet  of  the  wall,  on 
which  the  lady  often  strewed  crumbs  of 
bread  for  the  sparrows  that  came  to 
partake  of  them.  The  lady  always 
sleeping  with  her  window  open,  the 
cat  would  pounce  upon  the  birds  and 
kill  them.  One  morning  giving  a 
"  longing,  lingering  look"  at  the  top  of 
the  wall,  and  seeing  it  free  from  crumbs, 
she  was  at  a  loss  for  an  expedient  to 
decoy  the  feathered  tribe,  when  recon- 
noitering,  she  discovered  a  small  bunch 
of  wheat  suspended  in  the  room,  which 
she  sprang  at  and  succeeded  in  getting. 
She  then  carried  it  to  the  favourite  re- 
sort of  the  sparrows,  and  actually 
threshed  the  corn  out  by  beating  it  on 
the  wall,  then  hiding  herself.  After  a 
while  the  birds  came,  and  she  resumed 
her  favorite  sport  of  killing  the  dupes  of 
her  sagacity. — [Vouched  by  a  Corres- 
pondent at  Bath, bvt  not  sworn  to  by  us. 

The  Loves  of  the  Angels,  by  Mr.  Moore, 
will  be  published  in  an  octavo  volume. 

The  Rev.  John  Scott  states  in  the  Life 
of  his  Father,  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Scott, 
author  of  the  Force  of  Truth,  Commentary 
on  the  Bible,  &ic.  that  he  is  called  upon  to 
give  to  the  public  an  account  of  a  person 
on  whose  works,  of  plain  didactic  theology, 
and  those  charged  at  the  lowest  price  at 
which  they  could  be  afforded,  that  public 
had  not  thought  it  too  much  to  expend  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  dur- 
ing the  Author's  own  life-time. 

Mr.  Southey's  new  Poem  of  a  "  Tale  of 
Paraguay"  will  appear  early  in  the  season. 

Lieutenant  Franklin  is  preparing  an  Ac- 
count of  his  Journey  in  a  quarto  volume. 

A  new  and  respectable  romance  has  just 
appeared,  Marguerite  Aymond,  ou  Lettres 
ecriles  en  1820. 
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We  quote  one  fragment  only  to  illustrate  the  author's  style  : 

With  those  who  think  they  view  in  thee 

The  champion  of  their  creed, 
Iftheir's.  in  truth,  a  creed  can  he, 

Who  from  belief  are  freed, — 
Who  view  with  scorn  all  modes  of  faith, 
Though  seal'd  by  many  a  martyr's  death, 

With  such  I  fain  would  plead  ; 
And,  in  that  love  which  knows  no  bound 
Once  more  a  brief  alarm  would  sound. 


If  christians  err,  yourselves  admit 
Such  error  harms  them  not  ;— 

If  you  are  wrong,  and  Holy  Writ 
No  juggling,  priestly  plot, 

But  Truth's  own  Oracle  reveal  d  ;— 


Then  is  your  condemnation  seal'd, 

And  hopeless  is  your  lot ! 
You  Aoubi  the  Gospel  :— keep  in  view, 
What  can  be  doubted — may  be  true  ! 


ButOt  to  Ton,— who  halt  hetween 
The  Christian's — sceptic's  part : 
Who  now  to  Revelation  lean, 
And  now  to  sophist's  art ; 
As  one  who  many  doubts  has  known,— 
Aware  what  conflicts  like  your  own 

Awaken  in  the  heart;— 
This  simple  watchword  let  me  give, 
'  Believe  .'—Obey  '.—and  ye  shall  live  I' 
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(Literary  Gazette,  Nov.; 
ASCENT     OF     MONT    BLANC. 


From  the  Bibliotheque  Univcrselle  of 30th  Sept.  1822. 

CINCE  the  unfortunate  ascent  in 
^  which  three  guides  of  Chamouny 
perished,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1820, 
not  far  from  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc, 
being  precipitated  and  buried  in  a  cleft 
by  an  avalanche  of  snow,  nobody  had 
attempted  that  enterprize,  which  is  as 
dangerous  as  it  is  useless,  till  a  young 
Englishman  (Mr.  F.  Clissold,)  came 
from  London  to  Chamouny  with  the 
firm  resolution  of  attempting  it.  After 
having  passed  the  first  half  of  August 
at  the  foot  of  the  formidable  mountain, 
in  expectation  of  favourable  weather, 
he  executed  the  ascent  at  length  on  the 
10th  of  August,  with  a  success,  at 
which  none  of  the  nine  preceding  as- 
cents afford  an  example.  He  has  giv- 
en some  particulars  of  his  expedition  in 
a  letter  to  his  Banker,  who  has  had  the 
politeness  to  communicate  it  to  us. 

Chamouny,  August  27, 1822.* 

"  Sir — You  have  probably  heard  of 
the  success  of  my  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc,  of  which  I  will  communicate  to 
you  some  particulars.  I  left  Cha- 
mouny, where  I  remained  ten  days  in 
expectation  of  settled  weather,  on  Sun- 
day the  18th,  at  half  past  10  P.M. 
with  six  chosen  guides,  one  of  which 
was  provided  with  a  lantern.      We  as- 


cended, as  is  usually  done,  by  the 
mountain  called  De  la  Cote,  and  at- 
tained the  summit  of  it  at  half  past  3 
in  the  morning.  After  a  short  halt, 
we  entered  at 4 o'clock  on  the  Glacier; 
and  having  crossed  it  without  accident, 
reached  at  half  past  f,  the  rocks  called 
the  Grand  Mulets,  where  preceding 
travellers  have  generally  made  arrange- 
ments for  passing  the  night,  in  order  to 
see  the  day-break  on  the  following 
morning.  My  plan  was  different:  I 
desired  to  reach  the  summit  the  same 
day,  and  to  remain  there  during  the 
night,  in  order  to  see  the  day-break  on 
the  following  morning.  We  therefore 
continued  our  march,  the  most  difficult 
part  of  which  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  these  same  rocks,  where  we 
had  to  climb  obliquely  up  a  very  steep 
slope  of  ice,  inclined  about  45  degrees, 
in  which  we  were  obliged  to  cut  with 
a  hatchet  a  number  of  steps,  the  mis- 
sing of  one  of  which  would  have  been 
certain  death,  for  this  slope  terminated 
at  an  enormous  cleft  :  this  passage  was 
still  worse,  when  we  came  down  again. 
We  quitted  the  Grand  Mulets  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  reached  at  2  the  Grand 
Plateau,  near  the  Dome  de  Coute. 
We  were  in  the  region  of  these  masses 
of  snow,  which  are  formed  into  enor- 
mous parallelepipedons,  called  seracs\ 


*  We  have   translated    this  letter  from    the    French  in  the  Bibliotheque  T.rniveysrlle 
which  is  itself  a  translation  from  the  English. —  Ed 
42     Athene;::?  vol.   12. 
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Thence  ascending  to  the  left,  we  from 
time  to  time  proceeded  along  the  edge 
of  the  clefts,  one  of  which  was  perhaps 
the  grave  of  the  victims  of  1820.     All 
the  company,  except  one  of  the  guides, 
P.  M.  Faveret,  and  myself,  were  more 
or  less  incommoded  hy   the  rarefaction 
of  the  air ;  three  of  them  in  particular, 
who  ascended    Mont  IJlanc  for  the  first 
time,  lost  their  strength  to  such  a  de- 
gree  that   they    considerably  delayed 
our  progress.      If  it  had  not  been  im- 
prudent to  separate,  I  should  certainly 
have  attained  the   summit  before  night. 
We  arrived  about  seven  in  the  evening, 
at  the  Petit  Mulet,  a  rock  situated  be- 
yond the  Rocher  Rouge,  the  nearest  to 
the  top  of  all  those  that  are  seen  from 
Chamouny.      We  had  reached   it  at 
half  past  6  ;     the   Petit   Mulet  being 
higher,   and  to   the  left,  is  not  visible 
from  below.     As  we  had   not  time   to 
reach  the  summit  before  night,  we  de- 
scended  again  to  the   Rocher  Rouge, 
near  which  we  made  a  pit  in  the  snow 
four  feet  deep,  five  broad,  and  six  long. 
We  placed  at  the  bottom   some  pieces 
of  wood,  on  which   we  spread  rather  a 
thin  quilt,  on  which  we   all   seven   lay 
down,  covered  with  a  light  sheet,  which 
was  by  no  means  sufficientl)  large  for 
the    purpose.       Some  puffs  of    wind, 
which  now  and  then  blew  in  our  faces 
some  of  the  light  snow  drifted  from  the 
surface,  might   have  been  a  bad  omen 
of  the  fate  that  awaited  us   if  the  wind 
had  risen.       We  slept,  however,  about 
four  hours.     We  could  not  observe  the 
thermometer  for  want  of  light :  but  the 
night  was  cold  enough  to  produce  icic- 
les in  a  bottle  of  Hermitage  wine,  and 
thoroughly    to    freeze     some    lemons 
amonsi  our  provisions.     The  right  foot 
of  one  of  our  guides  (David  Coutet) 
was  frozen,  as   were  the  extremities  of 
my  own  fingers.      But  this  had  no  bad 
consequences,    as   the    usual    remedy 
(rubbing  them  with  snow)  was  at  hand. 
We  left  our  cold  couch  at  4  o'clock   in 
the  morning  ;    the  day  was  beginning 
to  break,  and  the  first  rays  of  the  dawn 
gave  a  silver  tinge  to  the  summit,  from 
which   we    were   not   far  distant.     In 
proportion  as  the   sun  approached  the 
horizon,  the  tint  changed,  and  became 
entirely  golden  when  he  rose.    It  made 
the  most    striking  contrast  with  the 


nearly  black  return  of  the  sky,  which 
served  as  a  background.  All  the  diffi- 
culties were  now  surmounted;  we  sunk 
but  little  in  the  snow,  and  now  and  then 
halted  for  a  short  time  to  take  breath  ; 
we  soon  came  to  the  Petit  Mulet,  which 
we  had  visited  the  day  before,  and  at 
half  past  5  we  were  on  the  summit. 
We  began  by  making  the  signals  agreed 
on  with  our  friends  in  the  Plain,  who 
easily  distinguished  them. 

This  summit  is  not  so  confined  as  it 
seems  to  be  at  a  distance.  It  forms  a 
small  plain,  nearly  horizontal,  which  is 
in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  the  base  of 
which  is  towards  Chamouny  ;  one  side 
is  towards  the  A llee  Blanche,  and  the 
other  the  passage  of  Bonhomme.  It 
took  me  4  minutes  to  walk  from  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  in  the  perpendic- 
ular drawn,  to  the  base. 

The  sky  was  without  clouds  :  the 
sun,  which  had  risen  below  our  hori- 
zon, deluged  with  light  the  region  from 
which  it  seemed  to  issue,  and  in  the  di- 
rection of  which  we  could  distinguish 
nothing;  every  where  else  we  perceiv- 
ed a  vast  number  of  summits,  some 
covered  with  shining  ice,  others  more 
or  less  rent  and  threatening  ;  others 
again  of  roundish  forms,  and  covered 
with  pasture.  Jura  bounded  the  hori- 
zon in  the  N.  W.  ;  more  to  the  north 
we  saw  the  lake,  but  not  Geneva.  To 
the  S.  E.  the  eye  penetrated  beyond 
the  plains  of  Lombardy,  as  far  as  the 
Appenines,  which  bounded  the  hori- 
zon in  the  form  of  a  blue  line,  or  of  the 
dense  fog  of  a  winter's  morning  ;  the 
sun,  both  at  setting  the  preceding  even- 
ing and  at  rising  in  the  morning,  seem- 
ed more  or  less  enveloped  in  this  va- 
pour. I  had  brought  no  instrument 
with  me  but  a  thermometer.  At  sun- 
set the  day  before,  near  the  Roucher 
Rouge,  it  was  at  26"  Fahrenheit.  We 
forgot  to  observe  it  when  we  set  out  in 
the  morning :  but  Coutet,  who  is  used 
to  make  observations  at  great  heights, 
thinks  that  the  cold,  even  in  the  wind}' 
weather,  seldom  exceeds  18°  F.  (63,  R. 
below  Zero.)*     But  on  the  summit  at 


"  *  This  is  probably  a  mistake,  because,  even  on 
St.  Bernard,  the  thermometer  in  winter  often  falls 
to  13o  or  14  o  beiow  Zero.  But  perhaps  lie  meant 
this  temperature  of  6  and  one  third  below  Zero,  as 
the  lowest  in  summer  in  these  elevated  regions  •"' 
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8  o'clock,  at  the  Grand  Mulets  the  day 
before  at  nine ;  and  the  Grand  Plateau 
the  same  day  at  three  ;  lastly,  at  the 
Grand  Mulets  the  next  day  (Tuesday, 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,)  and  one 
at  about  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  was  at  70°  (1(3|  R.) 

Some  of  the  guides  picked  up  spe- 
cimens of  the  highest  rocks  near  the 
summit,  which  I  bring  back  with  me. 
After  stopping  three  hours  in  the  sum- 
mit, where  I  felt  myself  very  well,  ex- 
cept I  had  lost  my  appetite,  since  leav- 
ing the  Grands  Mulets,  though  the 
guides  had  preserved  theirs,  we  set  out 
to  descend  ;  it  was  half  past  eight 
o'clock.  At  eleven  we  came  to  the 
Grand  Plateau,  at  half  past  one  to  the 
Grand  Mulets.  When  we  arrived 
there,  we  heard  something  like  the  rol- 
ling of  thunder,  which  was  nothing  but 
the  noise  of  an  enormous  avalanche, 
which  was  seen  from  below,  and  even 
from  the  Col  de  Balme,  to  cover  a  part 


of  the  space  which  we  had  crossed  in 
our  descent  ;  a  few  hours  sooner,  and 
we  should  have  all  been  enveloped  and 
destro}?ed. 

We  quitted  the  Grands  Mulets  at  3 
o'clock,  and  at  half  past  3  were  beyond 
the  region  of  ice.  We  got  to  the  Pri- 
ory of  Ghamouny  at  half  past  7>  after 
45  hours  absence. 

We  there  heard  that  two  English  la- 
dies (Mrs.  and  Miss  Campbell)  had 
passed  the  Col  du  Geant  two  or  three 
hours  before  we  reached  the  Petit  Mil- 
let, and  that  while  we  were  near  that 
rock,  they  were  descending  at  Cormoy- 
ear.  They  had  left  Ghamouny  on 
Sunday,  and  passed  the  night  at  the 
foot  of  the  rocks  of  Tacul.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  ignorance  of  their  guides, 
they  met  with  more  difficulties  than  I 
did.  They  are  resolved  to  attempt, 
next  year  or  the  year  following,  the  as- 
cent of  Mont  Blanc/' 
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^TMIE  child  is  rich  in  hope,  and  longs 
to  be  a  man  ;  the  man  has  his 
treasures  in  memory,  and  wishes  that 
he  had  always  been  a  child.  We  are 
all  pleased  to  look  back  upon  ourselves 
as  school-boys,  and  recall, with  a  mourn- 
ful tenderness,  those  thoughtless  happy 
flays  when  we  had  masters  to  instruct 
us  that  we  were  born  to  suffer  and  to 
die,  but  when  the  feeling  was,  that  we 
had  life  within  us,  whose  principle  was 
enjoyment,  and  whose  duration  with- 
out end.  Whether  our  school-days 
are  the  happiest  of  our  lives  is  a  con- 
tested question ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  I  think,  as  to  those  of  them 
passed  out  of  school.  I  have  no  great 
favour,  I  confess,  for  masters,  and  can- 
not conscientiously  defend  the  agreea- 
bleness  of  lessons,  or  the  pleasing  pro- 
priety of  being  flogged  for  not  attend- 
ing to  them ;  but  the  play-ground  ! 
and  the  holidays  ! — no,  there  is  nothing 
like  them  afterwards. — In  estimating 
the  happiness  of  a  school-boy,  people 
are  apt  to  think  more  of  the  school 
than  of  the  boy. — He  is  not  happy  in 


consequence  of  being  at  school,  but  in 
spite  of  it.  I  may  incur  some  disgrace 
with  elderly  gentlemen,  but  I  shall  have 
all  the  boys  on  my  side,  I  believe,  when 
I  admit,  absolutely,  that  school  is  but 
a  dreary  place  :  it  is  not  worse,  how- 
ever, than  the  after-schools  in  which 
men  must  learn  to  toil  and  suffer; 
while  the  boys  have  an  advantage  all 
their  own,  in  the  unconquerable  sport- 
iveness  of  their  age.  On  this  ground 
I  aoi  clearly  disposed  to  conclude,  that 
school-days  are  the  happiest  of  our  lives. 
How  beautiful  is  that  law  of  playful- 
ness, which  governs  the  youth  of  all 
created  animals  !  How  glorious  that 
short-lived  era  of  the  blood,  when 
school-boys,  and  puppies,  and  kittens, 
caper  and  dance,  by  a  sort  of  instinct, 
or  necessity  !  This  irresistible  gaiety  is 
not  the  result  of  superior  health  and 
strength  :  it  is  the  exulting  spirit  of 
mere  life  in  the  newly  born — an  ele- 
mentary joyousness,  which  requires  no 
aid  from  without,  which  is  not  excited 
in  them,  but  is  a  part  of  them.  The 
child,  in   proof  of  its  being,  might  say. 
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in  the  spirit  of  the  philosopher — I  re- 
joice, therefore,  I  am.— We,  whom 
years  and  knowledge  have  invested 
with  the  prerogative  of  being  serious, 
smile  at  the  ecstacies  of  youthful  levity, 
with  a  sympathy  moderated  by  con- 
tempt. Poor,  foolish  creature,  how 
happy  it  allows  itself  to  be  !  Pleasant 
enough,  we  exclaim  ;  but,  ah  !  if  it 
knew  what  was  to  come  !  We  shake 
our  prophetic  heads  when  we  see  the 
lambs  frisking  aboist  us,  and  think  of 
mutton. 

This  triumphant  sense  of  life  has 
different  degrees  of  duration,  according 
to  varieties  in  moral  and  constitutional 
temperament ;  it  may  give  way,  be- 
fore its  natural  period,  to  the  shocks  of 
accident ;  sometimes  it  is  prolonged 
almost  to  that  term  which  we  call  our 
years  of  discretion  ;  and  sometimes  it 
bursts  out  in  brief  transports  through 
the  gloom  and  the  cares  of  perfect  rea- 
son and  melancholy  maturity.  Once 
in  a  way,  in  a  spring  morning,  perhaps, 
a  gentleman  of  sober  habits  feels  him- 
self, on  the  first  taste  of  the  air,  very 
unaccountably  disposed. — If  he  be  in 
the  country,  he  falls  incontinently  to 
rolling  in  the  grass,  or  takes  to  kicking 
his  heels,  or  tries  a  short  run  with  a 
jump  at  the  end  of  it,  with  other  capri- 
ces of  motion,  which  have  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  getting  on,  and  for  which, 
very  likely,  he  heartily  despises  him- 
self. He  is  soon  relieved.  His  ha- 
bitual feelings,  and  numberless  little 
circumstances  of  his  daily  experience, 
are  at  hand  to  quell  his  romping  vivaci- 
ty at  a  moment's  notice.  He  feels  a 
twinge  of  the  rheumatism,  or  recollects 
a  bad  bargain, — and  we  see  no  more 
of  his  jumps. 

For  my  part,  whenever  a  fit  of  this 
sort  of  coltishness  comes  upon  me,  I 
not  only  indulge  in  it  without  remorse, 
but  encourage  it  by  all  the  means  in 
my  power.  Oh !  for  the  secret  of 
commanding  such  a  spirit  at  all  times  ! 
the  noble  art  of  going  through  life  with 
a  hop  and  a  skip  !  How  grievous  it  is 
that  we  cannot  always  be  boys  ;  that 
we  cannot  grow  from  three  feet  to  six, 
without  an  absolute  change  of  nature  ! 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  observes,  with  her 
usual  liveliness,  i:  It  is  a  maxim   with 


me,  to  be  young  as  long  as  one  can. 
There  is  nothing  can  pay  one  for  that 
valuable  ignorance  which  is  the  com- 
panion of  youth  ;  those  sanguine, 
groundless  hopes,  and  that  lively  vani- 
ty, which  make  up  all  the  happiness  of 
life. — To  my  extreme  mortification,  I 
find  myself  growing  wiser  and  wiser 
every  day."  "  'Tis  folly  to  be  wise," 
is  not  a  mere  conceit.  But  we  can't 
help  it.  The  most  limited  experience 
of  life  is  sufficient  to  dispel  the  charm- 
ing illusions  of  ignorance. — Every  day, 
from  the  hour  of  our  birth,  takes  from 
us  some  happy  error,  never  to  return. 
The  fugitive  enchantments  of  our 
swaddling  clothes  are  superseded  by 
the  frail  wonders  of  short  coats  ;  these 
again  we  are  soon  taught  to  despise  ; 
and  so,  as  we  live,  we  are  reasoned  or 
ridiculed  out  of  all  our  jocund  mistakes, 
till  the  full-grown  man  sees  things  as 
they  are,  and  is  just  wise  enough  to  be 
miserable.  Ah  !  a  Jack-a-lanthorn  ! 
At  this  hour  of  my  sad  maturity,  I  re- 
member the  throb  of  heart  with  which 
I  used  to  welcome  this  metaphysical 
stranger  ;  how  1  chuckled  and  crowed, 
as  my  dazzled  eye  followed  him  thro' 
the  changeful  figures  of  his  fantastical 
harlequinade. — What  it  was,  or  how  it 
came,  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  in- 
quire ;  it  was  regarded  simply  as  one 
of  the  delicious  accidents  of  life,  sent  on 
purpose  to  puzzle  and  to  please.  Soon, 
however,  a  tender  instructor  broke  in 
upon  my  senseless  delight,  and  explain- 
ed to  me  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 
From  that  moment  the  sprightly  meteor 
danced  and  gambolled  unheeded  over 
my  head. — Who  remembers,  without 
regret,  the  extinction  of  his  thrilling 
belief  on  the  subject  of  that  grim  cou- 
ple in  Guildhall,  Gog  and  Magog? 
"  And  do  they  really  come  down  ?" 
Why  ride  in  a  coach,  when  one  is  no 
longer  convinced  that  the  houses  are 
running  away  after  one  another  on 
each  side  of  us  ?  Who  cares  for  Punch 
when  he  is  nearly  certain  that  he  is 
not  alive  ?  and  what  do  we  go  to  a 
play  for,  after  the  time  when  we  turned 
to  mamma  to  beg  her  not  to  let  the 
man  stab  the  lady  ?  And  then  the 
Man  in  the  moon  ! — not  to  mention 
the  precision  with  which  you  absolute- 
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ly  made  out  his  face  !  Can  we  forget 
that  such  things  were,  and  can  we  for- 
give ourselves  that  they  cease  to  be  ? 

But  if  we  regret  the  changes  which 
time  and  knowledge  produce  in  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  physical  world 
as  they  affect  our  young  fancies,  how 
much  more  may  we  grieve  for  those 
which  they  establish  in  our  moral  at- 
tributes, our  passions,  affections,  loves, 
and  aversions  !  What  a  cost  of  honest 
nature  goes  to  make  up  a  gentleman  ! 
Talk  of  teaching  dogs  to  dance — what 
is  it,  compared  with  the  barbarity  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  man,  in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  term,  polite  ?  There 
is  a  politeness,  the  gift  of  nature ;  but 
it  has  many  awkwardnesses  and  sim- 
plicities of  feeling,  gesture,  and  carriage, 
which  must  be  removed  or  refined  be- 
fore it  will  pass  current  in  the  com- 
merce of  genteel  life.  See  the  poor 
biped  turning  out  his  toes  in  the  stocks ; 
see  him  under  the  slow  torturo  of  elab- 
orating a  bow,  and  then  trace  him 
through  all  the  heart-aches  of  his  moral 
drilling,  that  system  of  disguising, 
cramping,  twisting,  and  pinching,  by 
which,  inside  and  out,   body  and  soul 

Lord  help  us  !  what  have  we  done 

to  deserve  all  this  ? 

The  school-boy  looks  forward  with 
rapture  to  the  time  when,  says  he,  "  I 
shall  be  my  own  master."  Idle  antici- 
pation !  His  first  essay,  perhaps,  as  a 
free  agent,  is  in  the  critical  business  of 
love  ;  his  young  heart  burning  for  the 
realities  of  that  tender  passion  which 
he  has  doated  on  in  the  creations  of 
poetry  and  romance.  He  is  informed, 
however,  that  he  must  not  love  Miss 
Brown,  for  whom  he  is  really  dying, 
because  she  is  only  beautiful  and  amia- 
ble— he  must  learn,  nevertheless,  he  is 
told,  to  love  the  ugly  Miss  Jones,  be- 
cause she  is  rich,  with  the  same  sort  of 
respect  for  his  natural  predilections  as 
was  shown  when  he  was  formerly 
taught  to  swallow  rhubarb  without 
making  faces,  like  a  man.  He  has  a 
sincere  friendship  for  an  old  crony  of 
his  school  days,  because  he  admires 
his  talents  and  honours  his  principles ; 
but  he  must  learn  to  give  him  up,  or 
see  him  at  the  risk  being  disinherited, 
because  he  is  wickedly  of  a  family  op- 


posite to  his  father  in  political  interests 
and  opinions.  He  has  a  just  indigna- 
tion against  a  certain  patriot  who  sold 
his  conscience  for  a  place  ;  but  he 
must  learn  to  treat  him  with  respect, 
because  who  knows  what  may  happen. 
He  is  disposed  to  be  on  very  easy  terms 
with  an  agreeable  foreigner  who  falls 
in  his  way  ;  but  he  must  learn  to  be 
shy  and  distant,  because  nobody  knows 
him  :  while  he  must  go  premeditatedly 
to  dine  with  Mr.  Crump,  notorious  on- 
ly for  his  dullness,  because,  in  fact,  he 
lives  at  the  next  door  but  one,  and  is 
an  old  acquaintance.  He  plays  at 
whist,  which  he  abhors,  lest  Mr.  Screw 
should  be  out  of  humour ;  drinks  wine, 
which  always  makes  him  ill,  because 
he  is  asked  ;  goes  to  bed,  when  he  is 
not  sleepy, because  it  is  eleven  o'clock; 
and  gets  up,  when  dying  for  more  sleep, 
because  it  is  time  to  rise  ;  sits  shiver- 
ing with  cold,  because  it  is  June ;  faints 
for  want  of  food,  because  dinner  is  not 
ready ;  or  eats  without  hunger,  because 
it  is  ready ;  sees  visitors  who  only  an- 
noy him,  because  they  call ;  and  then 
annoys  himself  and  them,  because  he 
must  return  their  visit ;  goes  out  when 
he  would  rather  be  within,  because  his 
horse  is  at  the  door ;  and  stays  at  home 
when  he  is  longing  to  be  abroad,  be- 
cause it  is  only  noon,  and  nobody  goes 
out  till  two.  And  this  is  being  his  own 
master. 

No  pity  for  simple  nature,  straight- 
forward will,  and  comfortable  igno- 
rance. Learn — learn — is  the  cry — 
till  we  give  up  all  we  love,  and  bear  all 
we  hate.  While  yet  untaught  and  un- 
practised, how  eager  are  we  to  trust  all 
that  smile  upon  us ;  to  give  all  we  can 
to  ali  that  want ;  to  love  and  to  hate 
as  the  heart  directs  ;  to  speak  what  we 
think,  and  all  we  think  ;  to  despise  all 
that  is  despicable  ;  to  cherish  those 
that  have  served  us  ;  to  love  our  coun- 
try for  its  own  sake ;  and  to  love  reli- 
gion for  God's  sake.  But  alas  !  what 
sad  havoc  do  instruction  and  fashion 
make  with  these  native  impulses  and 
fresh  desires.  Confidence  must  learn 
to  look  about  her  ;  charity,  to  listen  to 
reason  and  to  self;  love  how  to  keep  a 
house  over  its  head  ;  hate,  not  to  make 
faces;  sincerity,   to     hold  its   tongue; 
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scorn,  to  be  polite  ;  gratitude,  to  for- 
get ;  patriotism,  to  get  a  place ;  and 
religion,  to  be  a  bishop. 

"Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger 
growth,"  might  be  a  high  compliment 
to  human  nature — but,  unfortunately, 
it  is  not  true.  If  old  age  could  be  re- 
garded only  as  a  condition  of  ripe  in- 
fancy, it  would  be  full  of  attraction  and 
endearment ;  but,  stamped  with  the 
impress  of  the  world,  with  all  its  tricks, 
its  shuffling  wisdom  and  callous  ex- 
perience, it  no  more  resembles  the  open 
soul  of  childhood,  than  a  sallow  and 
wrinkled  skin  resembles  the  smooth- 
ness, and  softness,  and  bloom  of  its 
smiling  face.  Once  in  a  century,  in- 
deed, one  meets  a  man  who  may  seem 
to  make  out  the  vision  of  the  poet — 
one  who  has  borne  the  shock  of  con- 
flicting interests  and  passions, untaught, 
or  at  least  unchanged  ;  who  has  push- 
ed his  way  through  the  crowd  of  this 
villainous  world,  and  yet,  in  every  re- 
spect of  moral  simplicity,  still  wears 
his  bib  and  tucker  and  eats  with  a 
spoon.  Such  a  person  makes  but  a 
bad  figure  "  on  Change,"  and  would 
be  out  of  all  decent  costume  at  court. 
He  is  much  too  young  for  the  law,  and 
not  quite  old  enough  for  the  church. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  you  might  find 
him  among  the  curates;  but  never 
think  of  looking  for  him  in  a  wig.  I 
have  known  one  individual  of  this  de- 
scription, and  only  one ;  a  joyous  baby 
of  threescore,  with  whom  I  once  went 
a  bird-nesting  in  company  with  his 
grand-children.  It  was  in  a  spring 
morning,  early,  when  the  dew  still 
sparkled  on  the  grass,  and  all  nature 
was  an  image  of  youth  and  freshness. 
The  grey  head  of  my  companion  might 
be  considered  a  little  out  of  season  ; 
but  his  cheerful  eye,  his  lively  talk, 
and  ready  laugh,  were  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  the  general  scene.  Time  had 
set  his  mark  upon  him  ;  but,  like  an 
old  thorn,  he  blossomed  to  the  last. — 
Age  had  stiffened  his  joints,  and  hard- 
ened his  sinews;  but  his  affections 
were  still  full  of  spring  and  flexibility. 
He  could  not  exactly  play  at  leap-frog ; 
but  he  could  still  stand  and  look  on 
with  wonderful  agility.  I  would  not 
have  these  considered  as  the  happiest 
instances  of    his  childishness.       The 


simpleton,  after  sixty  winters,  was  still 
warm-hearted  and  disinterested  ;  had 
still  faith  in  the  natural  kindliness  of 
man;  and  an  immoveable  conviction, 
that  to  do  good  was  to  be  happy,  and 
to  be  happy,  the  end  of  his  living.  He 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  use  and  the 
power  of  money;  but  somehow  or 
other,  it  was  seldom  connected  in  his 
mind  with  any  more  dignified  associa- 
tions than  bull's-eyes  and  sugar-balls  ; 
and  he  never  could  be  brought  to  ad- 
mit, by  any  force  of  calculation,  that 
it  was  a  component  part  of  love  and 
friendship.  He  had  many  other  pe- 
culiarities, which  he  cherished  with  a 
reference  to  his  own  feelings,  rather 
than  the  opinion  of  the  world.  He 
had  a  shocking  habit  of  laughing  at 
grave  faces,  and  at  all  sorts  of  gravi- 
ties not  founded  in  sincerity.  He  could 
look  sad,  and  be  sad,  at  a  tale  of  dis- 
tress, and  had  a  laugh  always  ripe  for 
a  joke,  or  even  the  intention  of  one; 
but  the  artifices  of  affectation,  mere 
physiognomical  solemnity,  or  a  smile 
discovering  more  teeth  than  pleasan- 
try, excited  in  him  no  kind  of  emotion. 
His  sister,  who,  in  relation  to  him,  was 
altogether  of  the  Antipodes,  was  per- 
petually oppressing  him  with  the  re- 
mark,— "  Brother,  you  ought  to  know 
better."  But,  poor  man,  he  never  im- 
proved— like  all  children  he  was  veiy 
impatient  of  leading  strings,  and  would 
be  running  alone  though  he  got  many 
a  bump  on  the  head  for  his  pains.  He 
died,  I  grieve  to  say,  a  martyr  to  a 
game  at  nine-pins. 

Such  characters,  according  to  my 
observation,  are  among  the  rarest  in 
the  motley  crowd  of  mankind.  An 
"  old  buck,"  and  an  "  old  boy,"  are 
common  phrases;  but  they  apply  ra- 
ther to  a  system  of  blood  and  juices, 
than  to  any  moral  distinctions.  A  fine 
"  old  boy"  is  one  somewhat  shrunk, 
perhaps,  in  the  legs,  and  a  little  protu- 
berant in  the  belly,  but  active  withal — 
who  wears  buckskins — is  carnivorous, 
— no  flincher  from  the  bottle,  and  can 
walk  up  stairs  without  touching  the 
banisters.  I  by  no  means  wish  to  un- 
dervalue the  merits  of  such  a  person. 
It  is  said  of  him,  "  that  he  wears  sur- 
prisingly well,"  as  one  says  of  a  pair 
of  boots ;  and  that,  let  me  tell  you,  is 
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something.  The  "  old  boy"  however, 
whom  I  desiderate,  is  quite  of  another 
description ;  he  would  answer  better, 
perhaps,  to  the  world's  denomination 
of  an  old  fool ;  one  whom  a  kaave 
might  cheat,  or  a  hypocrite  over-reach, 
somewhat  more  easily  than  they  could 
practise  upon  other  people  ;  and  with 
whom  they  might  have  gained  all  their 
ends,  fairly  and  openly,  by  trusting  to 
that  benevolence  which  was  as  little 
able  to  deny  as  to  suspect.  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  when  he  suffered  himself 
in  his   wisdom   and  experience  to  be 


cheated  out  of  his  horse  by  the  cos- 
mogony man,  was  certainly  an  old  fool. 
His  son  Moses  had  the  excuse  of  youth, 
and  the  fatalism  of  his  thunder-and- 
lightning  great  coat — but  the  great  Mo- 
nogamist— what  shall  we  say  for  him  ? 
This  same  Vicar,  indeed,  is  a  delicious 
example,  in  all  respects,  of  the  kind  of 
old  boy  so  much  the  object  of  my  love 
and  respect ;  and  as  I  have  mentioned 
him,  I  will  leave  the  associations  insep- 
arable from  his  name  to  perfect  and 
embellish  for  me  the  character  that  1 
have  been  aiming  to  illustrate.       R.  A. 


(Modern  Voyages  and  Travels,  Oct.  1822.) 
A    JOURNEY    IN    EGYPT,    BY  M.  LELORRAIN , 

Employed  by  M.  Saulnier  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Circular  Zodiac  of  Denderali. 


"OEFORE  the  time  of  Mohammed 
-^^  Ali.  ineffectual  attempts  were  made 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  licentiousness,  in 
the  mamelukes  of  Egypt,  which,  from 
the  heads,  ran  through  all  the  members 
of  their  government ;  the  power  and 
influence,  however,  of  the  present  Pacha 
have  proved  equal  to  the  arduous  enter- 
prise. Since  a  period  was  put  to  their 
anarchical  dominion,  great  exertions 
have  been  made  to  change  the  situation 
of  affairs  for  the  better. 

One  very  striking  characteristic  of 
his  government,  is  the  favour  he  shews 
to  Europeans  ;  to  the  celebrity  of  their 
talents,  on  the  great  theatre  of  learning, 
he  is  no  stranger.  Hence  he  has  given 
to  some  of  them  an  influence  in  his 
counsels,  and  authority  over  certain 
subordinate  classes,  employed  and  dis- 
persed in  his  public  works  and  com- 
mercial speculations.  Not  a  [e\v  traces 
of  the  ancient  barbarism  have  disappear- 
ed ;  the  arts  of  Europe  are  introducing 
improved  modes  of  cultivating  the  soil 
and  its  produce ;  canals,  roads,  and 
fountains,  are  constructing.  A  great 
change  is  preparing  in  the  organization 
of  the  military  service.  Manufactories 
are  establishing  at  Alexandria,  at  Cai- 
ro, and  even  in  the  villages  of  the  The- 
ba'is.  Additional  encouragement  is 
given  to  commercial  affairs,  which  are 
deemed  of  more  importance  than  the 
agricultural  pursuits. 


Mohammed  Ali  is  not  of  French  ex- 
traction, as  some  accounts  pretend  ;  he 
is  a  native  of  Macedon,  like  the  first  o! 
the  Ptolemies  that  governed  Egypt. 
Descended  from  Turkish  parents,  he  is 
superior  to  the  narrow  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen  in  theology  and  politics  ; 
and,  whatever  private  opinions  he  may 
entertain,  in  his  public  conduct  he  is 
ever  consulting  and  availing  himself  of 
European  skill  and  industry.  An  Eng- 
lishman, Mr.  Briggs,  is  at  the  head  of  a 
part  of  his  commercial  establishments ;  a 
Frenchman,  31.  Jumel, conducts  his  ma- 
nufacturing concerns;  another  French- 
man, M.  Coste,  a  young  architect,  just- 
ly commendable  for  his  ingenuity,  dili- 
gence, and  activity,  is  over  his  works 
and  buildings ;  and  a  brave  officer  of 
the  old  French  guard.  Colonel  Save, 
expatriated  by  the  storms  of  the  times, 
finds  an  asylum,  and  enjoys  a  degeee  of 
confidence  with  the  Pacha,  which  he 
takes  occasion  to  turn  to  the  advantage 
of  his  country  men. 

Among  other  means  employed,  by 
the  government  of  Egypt,  to  allure  Eu- 
ropeans thither,  is  the  permission  grant- 
ed to  ai!  comers  to  search  for  and  carry 
away  antiquities,  whether  on  the  sur- 
face or  under-ground.  In  these  under- 
takings, the  execution  is  necessarily 
confided  to  the  Arabs,  to  whom  it  has 
proved  an  event  of  importance,  as  they 
are  now  enabled  to  support  themselves 
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in  comparative  comfort,  which  before 
was  a  matter  of  difficulty.  Some  of  the 
Pacha  s  counsellors  have  advised  him 
to  speculate  in  these  matters,  on  his 
own  account,  and  to  form  collections  in 
museums  ;  but  he  considers  the  state  of 
civilization  in  Egypt  as  not  sufficiently 
ripe  for  such  establishments.  The  Pa- 
cha is  for  proceeding,  step  by  step,  in 
his  plans  of  regeneration,  unlike  Peter  I. 
whose  attempts  to  polish  his  half-savage 
people  were  open  and  unqualified. 

Subterranean  researches  necessarily 
possess  a  degree  of  interest,  in  bringing 
to  light  productions  of  which  the  pub- 
lic were  not  previously  in  possession  ; 
and,  indeed,  without  them  our  views  of 
the  character  of  Egyptian  art  will  be 
meagre  and  imperfect.  But  numerous 
hands  being  already  at  work  upon 
these,  the  impression  was  strong  upon 
M.  Saulniers  mind  that  a  scene  of 
greater  interest  would  arise  by  adverting 
to  some  object  of  acknowledged  impor- 
tance, and  obtaining  possession  of  it. 

He  was  not  long  in  preferring  the 
planisphere,  sculptured  in  relief,  in 
one  of  the  upper  partitions  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Denderah.  There  are  three  oth- 
er zodiacs  in  Egypt,  but  their  colossal 
dimensions,  and  the  place  which  they 
occupy,  in  the  stupendous  structures 
where  they  are,  will  ever  frustrate  any 
attempts  to  remove  them.  And,  be- 
sides, those  in  the  Temples  of  Latopo- 
lis  do  not  refer  to  the  same  period  of 
time  as  the  Zodiac  of  Denderah,  and, 
of  course,  represent  different  states  of 
the  heavens.  What  further  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  latter  is,  that  it  scarcely 
bears  any  marks  from  the  hand  of 
time,  or  of  barbarians,  while  the  others 
are  materially  mutilated  and  defaced. 

Other  considerations  also  contributed 
to  fix  his  choice  on  this  monument.  By 
a  singular  fatality,  as  M.  S.  words  it,  it 
had  lain  unnoticed  through  a  long  suc- 
cession of  ages.  Travellers  of  great 
mental  vigour,  and  extraordinary  inge- 
nuity, Procopius,  Bruce,  Norden,  and 
others,  have  passed  very  near  it  ;  but 
though  their  attention  to  antiquities  was 
very  great,  it  escaped  their  knowledge 
and  skill.  It  was  General  Dessaix, 
whose  character  seemingly  unfitted  him 
for  such  a  function,  that  first  made  the 
discovery,  while    pursuing  across  the 


Thebais  the  remains  oi  the  corps  of 
Murad  Bey. 

M.  Denon,  in  whom  a  love  of  the 
arts,  (especially  when  in  a  high  degree 
of  improvement,)  was  a  predominant 
principle,  attached  himself  to  the  divis- 
ion of  Dessaix,  sharing  in  its  perils,  fa- 
tigues, and  privations.  He  was  the 
first  to  take  a  drawing  of  the  plani- 
sphere ;  and  the  scientific  characters 
that  accompanied  the  expedition  to 
Egypt,  in  the  memoirs  which  they  sub- 
sequently published,  were  the  first  to 
make  known  its  importance. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  removing  it, 
his  doubts  on  that  head  were  dispelled 
in  the  most  decided  manner,  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  plans  drawn  up 
by  the  commission  of  Egypt. 

While  J\l.  Saulnier  was  profoundly 
ruminating  on  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  object,  a  friend  of  his,  M. 
Lelorrain,  whose  sentiments  were 
friendly  to  the  measure,  and  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  early  efforts  for  effecting  it, 
made  an  offer  of  his  services  for  the 
undertaking.  This  was  readily  accept- 
ed, as  the  great  industry  and  ingenuity 
of  his  friend,  his  complete  knowledge 
on  such  subjects,  had  been  witnessed  in 
numerous  instances.  As  no  implements 
for  such  an  operation  were  to  be  had  in 
Egypt,  M.  Saulnier  gave  instant  orders 
for  the  making  of  saws,  pulleys,  en- 
gines, sheers,  rollers  and  sledges,  &c. 
The  construction  of  the  sledge  and  roll- 
ers was  on  a  new  and  ingenious  plan, 
suggested  by  M.  Lelorrain ;  the  merit 
of  this  invention  was  so  important,  that 
M.  Saulnier  deemed  it  a  presage  of 
success. 

Early  in  October,  1820,  M.  Lelor- 
rain embarked  for  Alexandria,  with  the 
tools  and  instruments  provided  as  a- 
bove.  He  carried  with  him  instruc- 
tions from  M.  Saulnier,  also  from  a 
celebrated  artist  who  had  enjoyed  op- 
portunities for  study,  and  had  obtained 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Egyptian 
antiquities.  He  carried  also  notes  and 
letters  of  recommendation,  from  seve- 
ral members  of  the  Institute.  M.  the 
Baron  Pasquier,  then  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  felt  interested  in  the  under- 
taking, and  despatched  a  letter  (to  be 
conveyed  to  M.  L.)  for  M.  Pillavoine, 
doing  the  duties,  ad  interim,  of  French 
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consul-general  in  Egypt.  M.  L.  ar- 
rived at  Alexandria  in  the  month  of 
November,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Jan- 
uary, 1821,  he  proceeded  to  Cairo. 

His  arrival  excited  the  curiosity  of 
all  the  individuals  whose  stations  con- 
nected them  with  the  business  of  ex- 
ploring antiquities.  Mr.  Salt,  British 
consul-general,  and  M.  Drovetti, 
French  consul-general,  had-  assumed  a 
kind  of  exclusive  right  to  what  remains 
of  the  superb  heritage  of  the  Pharaohs 
and  the  Ptolomies.  Parts  of  the  soil, 
where  they  have  struck  their  shovels  or 
pickaxes,  become  their  legitimate  pro- 
perty. At  first,  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  reconcile  their  jarring  pretensions  ; 
from  words,  their  parties  occasionally 
came  to  blows ;  but,  at  length,  a  treaty 
was  concluded,  by  which  the  Nile  was 
made  the  boundary  of  their  respective 
domains. 

The  Pacha  has  never  intermeddled 
with  their  disputes ;  his  favour  extends 
to  all  the  Europeans,  indiscriminately. 
When  M.  Lelorrain  was  presented  to 
him,  he  enquired  by  an  interpreter, (for 
he  does  not  speak  European  languages,) 
what  was  his  motive  in  travelling  into 
Egypt.  M.  L.  replied,  to  make  search 
for  antiquities,  in  Upper  Egypt.  Mo- 
hammed Ali  instantly  gave  orders  for 
expediting  a  firman,  and  with  it,  by  es- 
pecial favour,  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion for  Achmet  Pacha,  governor  of  Up- 
per Egypt. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the 
firman,  which  is  in  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage. At  the  top  is  the  monogram, 
expressive  of  the  name  of  God ;  and 
lower  down  is  the  seal  of  Mohammed 
Ali.  "  Order.  Agreeably  to  the 
declaration  and  request  of  a  French 
traveller  and  navigator,  named  Lelor- 
rain, who  is  desirous  to  repair  to  Wa- 
di-Halsa,  for  the  gratification  of  his  cu- 
riosity, and  to  make  researches  and  ex- 
cavations in  certain  ancient  buildings  : 
it  is  hereby  ordained,  that  he  shall 
travel  withoat  fear,  in  pursuing  the  ob- 
ject here  mentioned  ;  and  that  no  in- 
terruption be  given  to  his  search  of  an- 
cient monuments,  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, and  other  officers  at  the  head  of 
the  administration  of  the  country,  are 
to  grant  him  their  aid   and  protection. 
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If  it  please  God,  let  these  directions  be 
attended  to." 

"  Given  the  10th  of  the  month  of 
Rabiul  Thany,  1235,  (or  January  27, 
1821.") 

This  firman  was  a  security  to  M. 
Lelorrain,  from  all  personal  danger. 
Travelling,  with  the  full  sanction  from 
the  government,  is  now  nearly  as  safe 
in  Egypt  as  in  the  best  governed  parts 
of  Europe,  and  with  less  hazard  than 
in  several  states  of  Italy.  When  Mo- 
hammed Ali  was  raised  to  his  present 
station,  by  desire  of  the  Albanese  mili- 
tia, one  of  whose  general  officers  he 
then  was,  he  was  obliged  to  tolerate 
their  excesses  for  three  days  ;  but,  in 
the  height  of  those  disorders,  he  swore, 
that  in  a  few  years  it  should  be  safe  for 
any  one  to  walk  through  Cairo  by 
night,  with  his  hands  full  of  gold;  and 
he  has  kept  his  word.  This  change 
of  regimen,  in  countries  where  former- 
ly there  was  no  travelling  but  in  nu- 
merous caravans,  may  exemplify  the 
kind  of  police  established  by  the  pres- 
ent Pacha.  M.  Saulnier  pronounces 
his  elevation  to  the  government  of 
Egypt  as  an  event  next  in  consequence 
to  the  insurrection  of  Greece,  and  like- 
ly to  be  productive  of  other  important 
results. 

Though  fi-ee  from  apprehension,  as 
to  personal  danger,  M.  L.  had  other 
causes  of  alarm,  as  to  the  success  of  his 
undertaking.  To  ensure  success,  se- 
cresy  was  indispensable.  M.  Saulnier 
explains,  that  the  search  for  monuments 
now  carrying  on  about  the  Nile  is  not 
under  the  invocation  of  the  Muses;  he 
imputes  the  spirit  of  rivalry  to  the  evil 
genius  worshipped  in  ancient  Egypt, 
by  the  name  of  Typhon,  to  mercantile 
interests,  and  not  to  a  love  of  the  arts. 
M.  L.  circulated  a  report,  that  his  in- 
tention was  to  repair  to  Thebes,  a  di- 
rection taken  by  travellers  in  general ; 
and  in  this  he  believed. 

Having  freighted  a  boat,  M.  L.  set 
out  from  Cairo,  February  the  12th, 
with  an  intelligent  interpreter,  and  a 
janissary  of  the  Pacha's  guard.  They 
had  proceeded  .is  far  as  Melawi,  when, 
in  a  difficult  passage,  he  observed  a 
man  standing  solitary  and  inactive, 
while  others  were  tacking  and  working 
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the  vessel.  On  enquiry,  this  person 
was  found  to  be  one  employed  by  an 
European  agent,  to  accompany  JVI.  L. 
in  his  expedition, — a  solicitous  inter- 
ference for  which  M.  L.  did  not  feel 
obliged  ;  and  he  instantly  ordered  this 
emissary,  who  candidly  owned  the 
name  of  his  employer,  to  be  put  on 
shore.  Nothing  remarkable  occurred 
in  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  which  lasted 
near  a  month,  and  they  arrived  at  Den- 
derah  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  The 
Scheik,  with  whom  he  was  going  to 
claim  an  asylum,  received  him  with  all 
the  hospitality  of  ancient  times. 

Denderah  is  a  village  on  the  west 
bank  of  die  Nile,  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  leagues  from  Cairo,  and 
twenty  from  Thebes.  The  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Tyntiris,  from  which  it  has 
borrowed  its  name,  are  at  the  distance 
of  about  half  a  league.  Tyntiris  was 
formerly  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of 
Egypt,  and  the  capital  of  one  of  its 
nomes  or  provinces.  Herodotus,  Dio- 
dorus,  and  Strabo  visited  it,  and  make 
mention  of  it.  The  last,  among  other 
objects  of  curiosity  to  be  met  with,  no- 
tices the  splendour  of  its  temples.  The 
one  now  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
Great  Temple,  was  dedicated  to  Isis, 
according  to  the  authors  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  Egypt,  or  to  Nephte,  according 
to  M.  de  St.  Martin.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  structures  of  the  Thebais,  and 
by  far  the  most  beautiful,  and  in  the 
best  preservation. 

This  monument  forms  an  oblong 
square,  of  grey  free-stone,  extracted 
probably  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. The  front  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  feet  and  some  inches,  in 
length.  Enormous  columns,  twenty- 
one  feet  in  circumference,  decorate  the 
portico  ;  they  are  twenty-four  in  num- 
ber, as  are  those  of  Latopolis.  The 
surfaces  of  the  walls,  both  without  and 
within,  and  the  contours  of  the  columns, 
are  covered  throughout  with  allegorical 
or  religious  scenes,  sculptured  in  relief, 
and  with  an  endless  number  of  hiero- 
glyphic characters,  in  like  manner  sculp- 
tured, and  apparently  intended  to  be 
illustrative  of  the  scenes  about  which 
they  are  arranged. 

The  plan  of  this  structure  is  so  grand 


and  extensive,  that  the  imagination  is 
bewildered,  and  it  will  of  course  be  con- 
sidered that  the  whole  was  a  work  well 
worthy  of  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of 
Egypt.  Even  now,  the  aspect  is  so 
imposing,  the  sublime  so  preponderate 
in  the  scale,  that  uncultivated  minds 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  it.  It  is  an 
unanswerable  fact,  that  when  after  a 
long  march,  in  which  they  had  suffered 
cruel  privations,  the  division  of  General 
Dessaix  arrived  at  D^|clerah,  none 
could  help  feeling  the  strongest  interest 
in  viewing  it,  it  seemed  well  entitled  to 
be  thought  the  creation  of  supernatural 
power.  Acclamations  and  clapping  of 
hands,  thrice  repeated,  strikingly  ex- 
hibited the  powerful  workings  of  na- 
ture, on  the  crude  imagination  of  num- 
bers in  the  groupe. 

At  day-break,  leaving  his  generous 
host,  M.  L.  proceeded  on  his  visit  to 
the  Great  Temple.  Here  the  feelings 
of  sudden  transport  forced  themselves 
upon  his  mind  with  irresistible  force  ; 
the  impetuosity  with  which  the  strong 
features  of  antiquity  struck  him,  even 
in  a  country  so  full  of  wonders,  is  not 
to  be  expressed.  He  became  enamour- 
ed of  what  he  found  there,  and,  in  the 
ardour  of  his  admiration,  has  ever  since 
declared,  that  no  man  of  sensibility 
could  survey  the  Temple  without  an 
abruptness  and  burst  of  passion  that 
would  stamp  an  indelible  character  on 
his  memory. 

M.  L.  arrived,  at  length,  at  the  pre- 
cinct wherein  the  circular  Zodiac  was 
lodged  ;  and,  after  inspecting  it  for 
some  time,  judged  that  his  end  was 
to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
rubbish  that  formed  the  ascent  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  temple.  These  ruins, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  dis- 
posed, first  led  M.  Saulnier  to  conceive 
the  possibility  of  bringing  safe  to  the 
ground  the  masses  to  be  detached  from 
the  temple. 

Having  thoroughly  satisfied  himself 
as  to  the  practicability  of  his  undertak- 
ing, he  would  not  enter  upon  it  imme- 
diately, as  some  Eglish  visitors  arrived 
at  Denderah,  and  intended  stopping 
there  for  some  time.  While  they  were 
taking  drawings  of  different  objects, 
M.  L.  removed  from  Tyntiris,    and 
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plunging  into  the  solitudes  of  the  The- 
bais,  visited  successively  its  ancient 
capital,  and  Esneh,  its  modern  capital. 

At  Thebes,  he  found  himself  incapa- 
ble of  making  any  attempts,  from  his 
anxiety  to  be  in  possession  of  the  monu- 
ment of  Denderah.  Indeed,  he  was  ap- 
prehensive of  being  interrupted,  by  the 
jealousy  of  rival  agents.  His  arrival 
in  the  ancient  metropolis  had  been  a 
source  of  uneasiness,  and  various  means 
were  resorted  to,  to  prevent  him  from 
having  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  villages  ;  and,  more  especially, 
with  the  Arabs  of  Goumah.  These 
Arabs  live  in  ancient  sepulchral  grot- 
toes, sunk  in  the  mountains  of  the  Libyc 
chain,  at  distances  unknown,  for  fresh 
ones  are  discovered  every  day.  In 
these  caves,  the  bodies  of  a  long  series 
of  generations,  laid  there  thousands  of 
years  ago,  are  found,  sometimes  isolat- 
ed, and  sometimes  heaped  together  in 
pits.  There  also  are  found  the  sar- 
cophagi in  granite  and  sycamore ;  the 
canopi  vases  ;  the  numberless  amulets 
of  painted  wood,  enamelled  earth, 
bronze  ; — in  short,  all  the  sumptuous 
paraphernalia  with  which  the  Egyptians 
formerly  honoured  their  dead. 

The  Arabs  of  Goumah  have  now  al- 
most entirely  given  up  the  labours  of 
agriculture,  for  the  search  of  antiquities, 
in  their  gloomy  recesses.  But  they 
cannot  always  vindicate  their  claim  to 
what  they  thus  obtain, or  dispose  of  the 
same  at  their  option.  Certain  Euro- 
peans, that  would  monopolise  the  an- 
tiquities, have  no  small  influence  over 
some  of  the  subaltern  authorities  of  the 
country;  and,  by  menaces,  frequently 
obstruct  and  intimidate  the  natives  in 
their  labours. 

M.  L.  removed  from  Thebes,  and 
returned  to  Denderah,  April  18th. 
Here,  with  perfect  confidence  in  the 
soundness  of  his  conjectures,  and  the 
solidity  of  his  speculation,  M.  L.  pre- 
pared to  set  about  the  operation  which 
he  had  so  long  contemplated. 

On  the  day  of  M.  L.'s  return  to 
Denderah,  he  repaired  to  the  ruins, 
with  his  drogman,  twenty  Arabs,  and  a 
sheik,  to  serve  as  conductor  of  the 
works.  In  all  parts  of  Egypt,  the  A- 
rabs  have  withdrawn  their  opposition 
to  the  search  of  antiquities.      Their  op- 


position arose  from  a  persuasion  that  it 
was  for  hidden  treasures,  diamonds, 
gold,  and  silver,  that  the  Europeans 
were  curious  in  antique  monuments  ; 
and  to  discover  these,  the  Arabs  muti- 
lated the  most  valuable  remains  of 
Egyptian  art.  Even  now,  their  super- 
stition makes  them  consider  the  Euro- 
peans as  magicians,  who  alone  can 
draw  from  the  monuments  the  inappre- 
ciable riches  which  they  contain.  They 
now,  therefore,  sell  the  antiquities 
which  they  procure,  or  assist  foreigners 
for  a  stipulated  salary  ;  and  M.  L. 
found  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  inhab- 
itants of  Denderah  to  aid  him  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  project. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Great  Temple 
he  found  the  English  visitors  departed, 
and  every  thing  reinstated  in  its  former 
condition.  There  was  a  fair  opportu- 
nity, therefore,  of  commencing  his  la- 
bours, and  this  he  instantly  availed 
himself  of. 

The  deling  in  which  the  circular 
Zodiac  had  been  framed,  was  made  up 
of  three  distinct  parts;  one  of  the  sides 
was  occupied  by  this  Zodiac  ;  the  oth- 
er, by  an  astronomical  scene  of  like 
dimensions,  and  the  centre  by  a  figure 
of  Isis  or  Nephis,  placed  between  two 
large  hieroglyphical  legends.  The 
text  of  the  work,  by  the  commission  of 
Egypt,  had  led  to  a  supposition  that 
the  Zodiac  was  fixed  on  a  single  block 
of  freestone,  but  this  was  an  error ;  the 
whole  deling  wns  composed  of  three 
stones  ;  this  monument  completely  oc- 
cupied one  of  them,  and  about  the 
fourth  part  of  the  middle  one.  On  one 
side  it  touched  the  wall,  and  on  the  op- 
posite side  it  touched  one  of  the  legends, 
in  which  the  large  figure  of  a  woman  is 
framed.  The  two  other  extremities 
were  bordered  by  zigzag  strokes,  such  as 
are  found  in  various  Egyptian  bas-re- 
liefs, and  which  are  supposed  to  signify 
water.  Including  the  zigzags,  that 
were  two  feet  in  length  on  each  side, 
the  monument  was  twelve  feet  in  length 
by  eight  in  breadth.  In  thickness  it 
was  three  feet,  and  it  might  weigh  from 
fifty-five  to  sixty  viilliers. 

His  first  intention  was  for  bringing 
away  the  zigzag  borders,  but  the  weight 
of  the  great  stone  was  found  to  be  so 
enormous,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
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to  convey  it.  It  was,  moreover,  of  or- 
nament rather  than  utility,  and  hence 
M.  L.  contented  himself  with  removing 
the  planisphere,  and  the  square  where- 
in it  was  enclosed. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  make  such 
a  hole  in  the  cieling  as  would  introduce 
the  saw.  Stones  three  feet  in  thick- 
ness were  to  be  perforated,  and,  in  or- 
der to  reach  the  interior  of  the  cham- 
ber, after  the  use  of  the  saw,  he  was 
obliged  to  mine  the  piece  sawn  through, 
and  blow  up  a  certain  part  with  gun- 
powder, which  he  had  brought  with 
him  to  make  presents  of;  no  damage 
was  sustained,  and  from  the  precautions 
taken,  success  attended  this  part  of  the 
undertaking.  It  now  appeared  that 
the  saw  could  not  be  worked  through 
more  than  a  foot  of  the  stone  per  day, 
and  the  three  sides  to  saw  made  twenty- 
four  feet  together,  an  operation  which 
would  have  taken  up  a  considerable 
time.  Despatch  was  necessary,  as  the 
matter  could  not  remain  long  unknown, 
and  two  other  holes  were  made  in  the 
zigzags,  so  as  to  have  three  saws  at 
work  at  once. 

The  business  had  proceeded  thus  far, 
the  Arabs  labouring  with  extraordinary 
exertions,  when  M.  Lelorrain,  from 
excessive  fatigue  and  heat,  fell  danger- 
ously ill,  losing  the  use  of  his  limbs,  in 
a  violent  fever.  This  lasted  eight  days, 
during  which  he  had  no  physician,  as 
he  did  not  judge  it  expedient  to  have 
one  sent  for  from  Farschiout.  An  Arab, 
however,  cured  him,  with  the  juice  of  a 
plant,  the  name  of  which  he  has  for- 
gotten. 

That  the  work  might  not  be  suspend- 
ed, M.  L.'s  drogman,  who  was  very  in- 
telligent and  useful  in  superintending 
the  labours  of  the  Arabs,  persevered  in 
the  use  of  the  saws ;  and,  as  an  interi- 
or scaffolding  had  previously  been 
erected,  to  rest  the  monument  upon,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  stories  was  cut 
down  to  somewhat  less  than  half,  to 
render  them  manageable,  the  next  busi- 
ness was,  by  cords  and  pulleys,  to 
lower  them  down  to  the  terrace.  This, 
including  every  other  in  the  great  tem- 
ple, was  brought  to  a  conclusion  in 
twenty-two  days. 

The  removal  of  the  Zodiac  to  the 
Nile   was  the  next  difficulty,  and  this 


proved  to  be  considerable,  as  the  boat 
and  nearest  landing-place  were  at  the 
distance  of  two  leagues.  They  had 
first  to  get  over  the  ruins,  which  cover- 
ed a  space  of  1200  feet,  and  then  to 
traverse  a  very  uneven  ground,  inter- 
sected with  little  canals  for  irrigation. 
However,  in  the  first  day,  the  traineau 
or  sledge  which  bore  the  great  stone 
had  cleared  the  ruins,  though  several 
eminences  of  rubbish,  with  a  steep 
ascent,  lay  in  the  way.  The  second 
day  they  advanced  half  a  league,  but 
the  pieces  of  timber  on  which  it  rolled, 
crushed  by  the  mass,  became  unser- 
viceable; and  as  to  any  wood  to  be 
procured  in  the  country,  it  would  not 
last  them  above  a  day.  The  only  ex- 
pedient remaining  was  by  nippers, 
crows,  levers,  engines,  pulleys,  and 
calling  in  an  extra  number  of  Arabs,  to 
continue  advancing,  though  at  a  slow 
pace.  Thus  it  daily  proved,  till  at 
last,  a  movement  of  sixty  paces  took 
up,  at  least,  twelve  hours. 

M.  L.  though  but  a  convalescent, 
frequently  took  a  part,  personally,  in 
the  labours.  It  required  sixteen  days 
and  fifty  men  to  bring  this  valuable  con- 
quest, as  the  French  call  it,  to  the 
Nile.  The  removal  of  the  smaller 
stone  was  effected  within  the  same  time 
as  the  larger  one,  but  was  attended 
with  much  less  trouble,  although  not 
conveyed  on  a  sledge. 

On  approaching  the  river  they  found 
the  water  very  low,  and  the  bank 
more  than  twelve  feet  perpendicular  in 
height.  A  causeway  was  therefore 
raised,  about  sixty  feet  in  length,  and 
with  an  inclination  of  forty-five  de- 
grees. There  were  thirty  men  to  hold 
it  with  ropes,  and  it  had  been  lashed  or 
moored  to  a  doum  (palm-tree)  that 
grew  on  the  spot.  To  render  the  de- 
scent easier,  two  soaped  planks  were 
placed  under  its  cylinders.  But  scarce- 
ly had  the  planks  been  laid,  when  the 
great  stone,  bursting  the  cables  and 
rushing  with  vehemence  and  impetuosi- 
ty, overthrew  the  men  that  were  with- 
holding it,  and  rapidly  shooting  through 
a  pretty  long  space,  sunk  to  a  consider- 
able depth  in  a  soft  earth  recently 
drenched  with  the  waters  of  the  river. 
Though  alarmed  and  disconcerted,  this 
intrepid  engineer  did  not  despond.-  He 
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had  gained  the  good  will  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Denderah,  by  his  liberal  pay- 
ments, and  occasional  presents.  The 
courage  of  his  men  likewise  proved  un- 
shaken, although  several  had  been 
dreadfully  bruised  by  the  accident. 
With  renewed  activity  they  resumed 
their  labours  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  they  had  not  only  extricated 
the  sledge  from  its  cavity,  but  had  ac- 
tually removed  it  into  the  bark. 

Here  a  danger  of  a  different  kind  at- 
tended them.  On  getting  aboard,  their 
vessel  was  found  to  be  leaky,  through 
crevices  not  before  observed,  and  pro- 
duced, as  was  thought,  by  the  extreme 
heat.  In  less  than  five  minutes  the 
bark  had  sunk  a  foot.  Here  M.  L.'s 
auxiliaries  were  eminently  serviceable, 
some  clearing  the  vessel  of -the  water, 
others  plunging  into  the  Nile,  to  stop 
up  the  crevices.  This  was  speedily 
performed,  and  the  second  stone  was 
then  brought  on-board. 

What  was  M.  L.'s  surprise,  when 
every  thing  was  ready  for  proceeding 
on  the  voyage,  to  learn  from  the  ra'is, 
or  patron  of  the  bark,  that  the  waters 
were  too  low  near  Dischene  to  be  pass- 
able, and  to  find  this  man  obstinately 
persisting  in  his  refusal  to  set  sail  ?  The 
next  day,  he  learned  from  his  drogman, 
that  the  ra'is  had  been  promised  a  thou- 
sand Turkish  piasters  to  delay  the  de- 
parture of  the  monument  for  three  weeks. 

M.  L.  then  recollected  that  Mr.  Bra- 
dish,  the  American  agent,  had  visited 
Denderah  while  he  was  conducting  the 
operations  in  the  great  Temple,  and  the 
knowledge  of  it  might  hence  have 
reached  Cairo.  And  further,  that  while 
conveying  the  Zodiac  to  the  Nile,  he 
had  observed  a  person  patroling  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  whom  he  had 
known  at  Thebes  to  be  in  the  pay  of  a 
rival  agent. 

From  this  M.  L.  inferred  the  neces- 
sity of  gaining  the  time  they  were  plot- 
ting for  him  to  lose,  and,  without  delay, 
he  made  an  offer  to  the  ra'is  of  a  sum 
equivalent,  if  he  would  instantly  pro- 
ceed. This  proposal  touched  the  feel- 
ings of  the  ra'is,  who  fell  on  his  knees, 
vowing  that  his  fidelity  should  notyield 
to  any  future  temptation,  and,  in  fact, 
his  subsequent  conduct  was  irreproach- 
able. 


The  waters  of  the  river  were  low, 
and  the  boat  often  ran  aground  ;  the 
north  wind  also  contributed  to  retard 
their  movements.  When  within  about 
sixty  leagues  of  Cairo,  they  were  hailed 
by  a  bark  that  was  coming  down  the 
river,  and  a  person  whom  M.  L.  knew 
to  be  a  Frank,  employed  by  the  British 
consul-general,  intimated  his  being  the 
bearer  of  an  order  from  the  Kaya-Bey, 
to  stop  the  removal  of  the  planisphere 
of  Dendeiah.  M.  L.  replied,  that  he 
had  acted  by  authority  from  the  Pacha, 
and  that  any  attempt  to  take  from  him 
the  property  thus  lawfully  acquired, 
must  be  in  violation  of  the  French  flag, 
which  he  should  instantly  hoist.  This 
menace,  and  the  absolute  tone  in  which 
it  was  pronounced,  apparently  produced 
their  effect,  for  after  some  further  in- 
tercourse, in  which  nothing  offensive 
was  brought  forward,  he  was  allowed 
peaceably  to  continue  his  voyage. 

In  the  month  of  June.  M.  L.  arrived 
at  Cairo,  and  here  he  found  that  Mr. 
Salt  had  been  concerting  measures  for 
the  operation  he  had  just  executed,  and 
that  Mr.  Banks,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Salt, 
and  who  formerly,  in  conjunction  with 
him,  had  explored  the  antiquities  of 
Egypt,  had  sent  him  from  London  all 
the  implements  necessary  for  ensuring 
success  in  the  undertaking. 

Mr.  Salt  was  for  preferring  his  com- 
plaints before  the  Pacha,but  his  highness 
had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  them.  He 
had  learned  that  the  garrison  of  Alex- 
andria, like  the  Janissaries  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  were  pro- 
jecting a  general  massacre  of  the  chris- 
tians, and  his  presence  was  required  to 
prevent  so  dreadful  a  catastrophe. — 
After  his  departure,  Mr.  Salt  addressed 
himself  to  the  Kaya-Bey,  with  whom 
he  had  been  long  intimate,  and  the  re- 
sult was  as  already  stated. 

No  attempts  were  made  at  Cairo  to 
dispossess  M.  Lelorrain  of  his  treasure, 
but  the  British  consul-general  had  re- 
paired to  Alexandria  to  renew  his  soli- 
citations with  the  Pacha.  Fortunately 
for  M.  L.  he  was  not  long  held  in  sus- 
pense, for,  on  the  Pacha  enquiring 
whether  he  had  been  duly  authorized, 
and  an  answer  being  given  in  the  affir- 
mative, he  pronounced  at  once  in  his 
favour. 
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The  decision  of  the  Pacha  was  speed- 
ily forwarded  to  him,'  and  he  lost  no 
lime  in  embarking  the  Zodiac  on-board 
a  vessel  that  was  bound  for  Marseilles, 
and  which  set  sail  July  18th. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1821,  the 
circular  Zodiac  entered  the  road  of 
Marseilles. 

M.  Saulnier  repaired  instantly  to 
Marseilles,  to  superintend  the  disem- 
barkation, and  to  guard  against  ac- 
cidents. 

On  the  27th  of  November,  the  plani- 
sphere was  landed,  when  it  appeared 
to  have  suffered  no  more  from  crossing 
the  seas,  than  it  had  during  the  lapse  of 
centuries.  A  letter  from  Marseilles, 
which  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  and 
the  Journal  de  Paris,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  descriptive  picture  recording  the 
sentiments  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
ardent  spirit  of  curiosity  that  was  ex- 
cited at  the  time. 

I  approached  the  monument  with  a 
sort  of  religious  veneration  and  was  as- 
tonished to  survey  the  purity  and  fine- 
ness of  the  drawing  of  the  astronomical 
signs.  Nor  is  their  preservation  less 
wonderful ;  the  only  mutilations  were 
in  the  figures  with  hawks'  heads  that 
support  the  planisphere.  These  are 
not  material,  and,  from  a  sort  of  unifor- 
mity in  their  appearance,  seem  to  have 
been  effected  by  design.  We  may  as- 
sign it,  perhaps,  to  the  soldiers  of  Cam- 
byses,  excited  by  the  fanaticism  of  the 
magi. 

No  carriage  could  be  found,  at  Mar- 
seilles, strong  enough  to  support  the 
great  stone  of  the  Zodiac,  and  one  was 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  It  arrived, 
happily,  at  Paris,  as  also  the  second 
stone,  in  the  beginning  of  January.  M. 
Lelorrain,  who  had  been  detained  on. 
the  road,  by  a  relapse,  arrived  about 
the  same  time.  It  required  three  days 
and  twelve  men,  directed  by  the  ablest 
carpenter  in  Paris,  to  disengage  the 
enormous  blocks,  and  introduce  them 
into  a  ground-floor. 

It  was  then  that  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  enterprise  arose  to  view.  Our  as- 
tonishment was  excited  in  reflecting 
how  M.  L.  could  disentangle  the  mass 
from  the  deling,  and  let  it  down  safe 
to  the  ground,  assisted  only  by  Arab 
peasants,  who  had  never  been  employ- 


ed in  such  labours  ;  and  that,  in  its  va- 
rious removals,  the  monument  had  sus- 
tained no  injury. 

It  is  probable  that  the  compartment 
which  contained  the  Circular  Zodiac 
was  appropriated  to  the  celebration  of 
the  mysteries.  Within  its  precinct,  the 
initiated  were  given  to  understand,  that 
the  divinities  they  worshipped  were 
symbolical  representations  of  the  celes- 
tial bodies,  and  their  pretended  history 
only  an  allegory  of  the  movements  and 
revolutions  of  those  bodies.  The  plani- 
sphere of  Denderah  was  calculated  to 
aid  this  exposition,  as  the  forms  given  to 
the  constellations  figured  on  it  are  ex- 
actly the  same  as  those  of  the  deities, 
the  images  of  which  were  so  multiplied 
by  the  piety  of  ancient  Egypt.  It  was 
doubtless  to  this  fabulous  theogony  that 
the  Egyptian  priest  alluded,  when  he 
said  toTlato  :  "  You  Greeks  are  but 
children  ;  you  take  allegories  for  re- 
alities." 

Of  the  astronomical  monuments  of 
Egypt,  this  Zodiac  is  the  only  one,  the 
form  of  which  is  circular.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  medallion,  in  which  the  differ- 
ent constellations  are  sculptured,  is  of 
four  feet  nine  inches.  It  lies  within  a 
circle  described  by  an  hieroglyphic  le- 
gend, the  circumference  of  which  is 
much  larger.  This  second  circle  is  in- 
cluded within  a  square,  each  side  of 
which  is  seven  feet  nine  inches  in 
length. 

Four  figures  of  women,  and  eight  of 
men,  with  hawks'  heads,  sustain  the 
planisphere,  apparently  with  their 
hands.  The  women  are  at  the  angles 
of  the  square,  and  the  middle  of  each 
of  the  four  sides  is  occupied  by  a 
groupe  of  two  men  with  hawks'  heads. 
The  isolated  figures  of  the  angles  are 
standing  upright  ;  those  that  compose 
the  groupes  are  seated  squat.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  the  circle  formed  by 
the  hieroglyphic  legend  is  divided  into 
eight  sections,  by  the  supporting  figures. 

The  centre  of  the  planisphere  here  is 
occupied  by  a  chacal ;  near  it  is  a  cer- 
tain number  of  figures,  that  M.  de  St. 
Martin,  from  their  local  position,  con- 
ceives to  be  the  northern  constellations. 
This  must  be  matter  of  supposition,  as 
with  the  exception  of  the  great  bear, 
which  may  be  readily   distinguished, 
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they  have  no  analogy  of  form  with 
those  by  which  we  designate  those  as- 
terisras.  Several  of  the  figures  are  of 
very  odd  shapes  ;  among  others,  there 
is  a  paw  with  a  cloven  foot,  and  the 
body  of  an  animal  without  a  head. 

These  asterisms  are  inclosed  within 
a  spiral  Hne  formed  by  the  constella- 
tions of  the  Zodiac,  and  others  mingled 
with  them.  The  extremities  of  this 
spiral,  which  has  but  one  revolution, 
are  occupied  by  Leo  and  Cancer  ;  the 
Lion  is  at  the  head.  He  seems  to  be 
walking  over  a  serpent ;  his  tail  is  held 
up  by  a  woman.  Immediately  behind 
the  Lion  is  Virgo,  carrying  an  ear  of 
corn.  Further  on,  we  perceive  the 
two  scales  of  the  Balance,above  which 
is  a  figure  of  Harpcerates,  framed  in  a 
medallion.  Next  come  Scorpio  and 
Sagittarius,  to  which  last  the  Egyptian 
artists  gave  wings  and  two  faces.  Be- 
hind Sagittarius  arise  successively  Ca- 
pricornus,  Aquarius,  Pisces,  Aries, 
Taurus,  and  Gemini.  The  procession 
terminates  with  Cancer. 

These  signs,  which  may  be  recog- 
nised without  difficulty,  differ  but  little 
from  those  represented  in*'  our  alma- 
nacs ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable, 
bear  a  striking  analogy  to  the  signs  of 
the  Indian  zodiacs. 

A  great  number  of  other  figures.with 
various  forms,  describe  a  double  circle 
about  the  constellations  of  the  Zodiac. 
Near  each  of  them,  and  some  other  of 
the  interior  circles,  are  a  small  inscrip- 
tion, in  sacred  characters,  and  a  star. 
These  isolated  stars  were  probably  in- 
tended to  shew  that  the  figures,  beside 
which  they  appear,  represented  con- 
stellations or  asterisms,  whose  names 
were  indicated,  by  the  small  hierogly- 
phic legends.  All  the  figures  formed 
in  the  planisphere  are  evidently  mov- 
ing in  the  same  direction  as  the  Lion, 
and  the  signs  that  follow  him. 

The  large  hieroglyphic  zone,  and 
other  legends,  covered  in  like  manner 
with  sacred  characters,  and  disposed 
irregularly,  as  to  number,  near  the 
figures  which  occupy  the  four  angles 
of  the  square,  must  obviously  have  been 
intended  to  give  an  explanation  of  the 
monument. 

Outside  of  the  planisphere,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the   large  figures  that 


seem  to  support  it,  we  find  two  em- 
blems not  easy  to  characterise.  They 
are  opposite  to  each  other,  at  the  two 
extremities  of  a  line  that  passes  thro' 
Scorpio  and  Taurus.  According  to 
the  commission  of  Egypt,  those  em- 
blems were  two  signs  of  the  equinoxes, 
at  the  period  when  the  circular  Zodiac 
was  sculptured.  Also  in  the  space  that 
separates  the  planisphere  from  the  large 
hieroglyphic  zone,  we  remark  two  brief 
inscriptions,  in  sacred  characters,  op- 
posite each  other  ;  they  trace  a  line, 
in  a  diameter,  that  crosses  Leo  and 
Aquarius,  which  were  then,  according 
to  the  last-mentioned  hypothesis,  the 
signs  of  the  solstices.  These  legends 
and  these  two  emblems  are  the  only 
particulars  sculptered  between  the 
large  supporting  figures,  a  circumstance 
which  tends  to  render  them  more  re- 
markable and  significative. 

The  monument  is  in  the  finest  state 
of  preservation,  nothing  having  totally 
disappeared  but  a  small  number  of 
hieroglyphic  characters,  which  have 
not  been  destroyed  by  violence,  but  by 
the  hand  of  time.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  the  supporting  figures ;  those  of 
them  that  have  hawks'  heads  have  all 
been  mutilated  at  one  end  and  at  the 
same  point.  Attempts  have  also  been 
made  to  destroy  the  bosoms  of  three 
of  the  women  placed  at  the  angles. — 
This  mutilation  has  no  doubt  been  in- 
tentional ;  and  we  may  assign  a  mis- 
taken modesty  as  guiding  the  hand  of 
the  destroyer. 

This  mutilation  is  not  without  a  de- 
gree of  interest.  They  recall  the  his- 
tory of  one  or  other  of  the  revolutions 
that  Egypt  has  experienced.  We  might 
ascribe  them  to  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Persians,  to  that  of  the  conquering 
Saracens,  or  what  is  more  likely  to 
the  enthusiastic  zeal  of  the  hermits  that 
lived  in  the  desarts  of  the  Thebais,  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  primitive  church. 

This  small  number  of  fractures,  with 
some  others  of  inferior  consideration, 
cannot  derogate  from  that  attention 
and  admiration  which  this  venerable 
monument  is  calculated  to  attract.  Its 
general  aspect  is  most  imposing,  and 
the  skilful  distribution  of  the  parts 
seems  as  convenient  an  arrangement 
as  could  be  adopted.     The  large  hiero- 
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glyphic  band  developed  about  the 
planisphere  is  comprehensive  in  its 
design,  and  produces  a  happy  effect. 
The  upright  supporting  figures  at  the 
angles,  and  the  seated  figures  in  the 
middle  of  the  lines,  are  a  comment  on 
the  ingenuity  and  diligence  observable 
in  the  labours  of  the  artist. 

It  is  admitted,  however,  that  the  hu- 
man figures  sculptured  on  the  circular 
Zodiac  have  a  roughness  of  outline  that 
is  visible  in  all  the  productions  of  statu- 
ary of  the  Egyptians.  But  by  a  sin- 
gular contrast,  in  all  the  monuments  of 
the  same  origin,  the  animals  compen- 
sate for  this  defect,  being  full  of  spirit 
anfl  truly  natural.  In  the  one  here 
treated  of,  a  bull,  in  an  attitude  of  rage, 
is  darting  forwards,  into  the  regions  of 
space;  and  a  lion,  outside  of  the  Zo- 
diac, in  the  turn  of  his  head,  and  whole 
composition,  has  an  air  of  fierceness, 
not  often  to  be  equalled.     The  vivaci- 


ty of  action  in  these  animals,  and  sev- 
eral others  here  represented,  give  an 
interest  and  life  to  objects  merely  sym- 
bolical, that  can  only  be  looked  for  in 
historical  compositions. 

The  two  masses  of  stone  on  which 
the  Zodiac  is  fixed,  are  of  the  same  na- 
ture, but  of  different  qualities.  The 
grain  of  the  smaller  one  is  more  dense 
and  finer ;  hence  its  sculptures  are 
somewhat  superior  to  those  of  the 
larger.  The  torches  of  the  initiated, 
and  of  travellers,  with  other  causes, 
have  thrown  shades  on  both,  that  are 
not  natural  to  them.  They  have  been 
compared  to  an  antique  bronze;  but 
they  seem  to  be  more  like  the  hearth 
of  a  fire-place,  having  the  tinge  of  both 
soot  and  cinders.  From  the  variety  of 
different  tints  the  monument,  taken  al- 
together, may  be  said,  in  some  respects, 
to  resemble  a  large  cameo. 


(Monthly  Magazine.) 
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r  INHERE  never  was  a  finer  day  :  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries  1  met 
Madame  P.  and  her  daughter,  a  young 
lady  of  seven  years  old.  She  was  in  a 
morning  dress,  in  which  nothing  was 
spared  to  heighten  the  effect  of  her 
charms.  I  addressed  her.  "  Is  it  you  ? 
mon  Dieu !  (says  she,)  Mr.  V.  from 
what  part  of  the  country  do  you  come  ? 
it's  quite  an  age  since  we  saw  you." — 
"  Madame,  business,  and  a  thousand 
circumstances,  have  prevented  me  the 
pleasure  of  paying  you  my  respects." 
— "  However,  you  shall  not  escape  me 
now." — "  Madame,  you  flatter  me  too 
much." — "  I  shall  return,  and  you  will 
have  the  complaisance  to  accompany 
me." — "  Nothing  can  make  me,  mad- 
ame,  more  happy." 

I  presented  her  my  arm,  and  we 
soon  arrived.  A  small  beautiful  apart- 
ment, well  furnished,  glasses  all  round, 
an  elegant  sofa,  was  mounted  with  a 
tasteful  canopy,  the  whole  hung  with 
embroidered  cambric  :  In  short,  it  was 
the  sanctuary  of  all  that  could  dazzle 
the  imagination. 


"  Jeanneton,"(who  was  within  call,; 
"  what  have  you  for  dinner  ?"  "  Mad- 
ame, some  lentils." — "  Is  that  all  ? 
Monsieur  dines  here:  add  a  little  sal- 
lad." — "  Madame,   infinitely  grateful, 

but "  "  No,  I  will  take  no  excuse ; 

I  have  determined  it,  and  you  shall 
dine.  When  my  husband  returns  from 
his  bureau,  he  will  be  very  happy  to 
see  you." — "  Madame,  I  know  not 
how  to  resist." 

Monsieur  makes  his  appearance. 
"  O  !  the  kind-hearted  man."  "  Set- 
ting compliments  aside,  let  us  approach 
the.  table  (said  he) ;  for  I  breakfasted 
at  nine,  and  it  is  now  half  past  four, 
and  I  can  eat  with  appetite." — We 
passed  into  the  dining-room,  sumptu- 
ously arranged  ;  the  table  covered  with 
a  display  of  ornamental  plated  ware  ; 
no  knife,  but  a  silver  spoon  and  fork  for 
each  guest,  with  napkins,  and  every 
one  a  small  loaf  to  themselves.  As 
the  French  term  it,  it  was  superb. 
Presently  was  ushered  in,  with  great 
pomp,  a  small  tureen,  likewise  appar- 
ently of  silver,  furnished  with  its  splen- 
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did  cover,  and  standing  on  a  dish  of  the 
same  metal.  It  was  soup,  which  had 
been  served  up  the  day  before,  for  Mad- 
ame :  but  we  were  not  to  be  entirely 
forgotten  ;  for  Jeanneton  soon  return- 
ed, and  with  a  gravity  almost  pontifical, 
placed  on  the  centre  of  the  table  a  dish 
of  the  finest  English  porcelain,  large 
enough,  if  any  thing  were  to  follow  it. 
I  raised  my  eyes,  and  saw  fuming 
about  two  quarts  of  lentils,  four  large 
onions,  and  three  crusts  of  bread. 
This  way  of  serving  a  dinner  appeared 
to  me  at  first  very  singular;  but  in  this 
respect  every  one  judges  for  himself. 

As  to  the  rest  the  lentils  were  well 
dressed,  and  I  was  hungry,  and  ate  my 
part  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  did  well,  for  I 
had  only  to  wait  for  the  small  salad, 
which  Madame  had  ordered  on  my  ar- 
rival, to  show  me  respect.  In  came 
all  of  a  sudden  the  dessert;  which  con- 
sisted of  a  morsel  of  Gruere  cheese,  five 
large  apples,  with  their  cheeks  upward, 
and  two  dozen  raw  chesnuts.  She  of- 
fered me  some  cheese,  which  I  readily 
accepted  ;  as  to  the  rest  of  this  mag- 
nificent finish,  it  was  probably  only  de- 
signed by  way  of  ceremony,  as  I  was 
not  asked  to  taste  them.  Though  I 
could  just  discover  that  each  article  was 
served  in  the  finest  porcelain  of  Sevres. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Monsieur  begged 
me  to  excuse  their  frugality.  "  Your 
amiable  friend  knows  perfectly  well  the 


difficulty  of  circumstances,"  said  Mad- 
ame. 

"  Jeanneton  !  my  milliner — is  she 
come  ?"  "  Yes,  Madame,  she  has 
brought  the  hat,  the  two  caps,  and -a 
turban,  which  you  ordered."' — "  Have 
you  paid  her  the  six  louis  ?"  "  Yes, 
Madame.  The  shoemaker  has  also 
brought  Monsieur's  shoe,  which  he  has 
mended,  and  asks  fifteen  sous." — "  I 
think  dear  enough."  "Has  he  also 
brought  my  boots  of  the  blossom  colour, 
which  pleased  me!"  "No,  madame, 
he  says  he  can't  sell  them  for  less  than 
twelve  francs."—"  Well,  let  it  be  so  ; 
for  I  never  beat  shopkeepers  down  for 
such  trifling  objects." — "  Monsieur's 
taylor  is  here,  who  desires  to  know  if 
my  master  wishes  a  surtout  for  the  win- 
ter." "  No :  tell  him  that  last  year's  is 
good  enough.  Besides,  I  must  have 
two  douillets,  and  four  robes  ;  and  I 
can  hardly  support  even  that  expense. 
Hold  !  here's  twelve  sous  :  take  what 
is  necessary  for  the  supper. — I  have  a 
box  to  night  at  the  Theatre  Italien,  and 
I  hope  Monsieur  V.  will  do  me  the  hon- 
our of  his  company."  I  went  with  her 
to  the  opera,  but  took  care  not  to  return 
to  supper  ;  the  twelve  sous  had  spoiled 
my  appetite,  and  I  repaired  to  my  hotel, 
sent  for  the  traiteur,  and  very  soon 
make  up  for  my  abstemiousness  at  my 
lady's, — the  brilliant,  elegant,  astonish- 
ing, and  dazzling  Madame  P. 


(Month  )y  Magazine.) 
COTTONS,  WOOD,  &c.  RENDERED  INCOMBUSTIBLE. 


T  AM  sure  there  is  no  man  more 
anxious  to  give  publicity  to  every 
subject  that  appears  calculated  to  ben- 
efit society  than  yourself ;  and  I  know 
of  no  other  Miscellany  so  widely  circu- 
lated, whose  pages  are  so  liberally  ded- 
icated to  disseminate  information,  as 
those  of  the  Monthly  Magazine.  Un- 
der this  impression,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of 
a  discovery  I  made  some  years  ago,  in 
my  experiments  on  the  alkalis,  and  for 
which  I  have  obtained  letters  patent. 
I  am  desirous  that  my  discovery 
should  be  generally  known,  and  regret 
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I  have  not  before  had  leisure  to  make  it 
public,  and  to  secure  it  by  patent,  as 
almost  every  man,  I  may  venture  to 
say  is  interested  in  it.  It  is  a  method 
of  rendering  all  sorts  of  cottons,  linens, 
muslins,  &c.  as  well  as  timber,  incom- 
bustible. For  timber  it  will  be  of  im- 
mense value,  as  it  not  only  renders  it  in- 
combustible, but  completely  prevents 
the  dry-rot  from  entering  into  it.  For 
the  navy  it  will  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  nil  vessels  built 
with  timber,  prepared  under  my  patent 
are  both  incombustible  and  secure  from 
the  dry   rot,   which  has  of  late   years 
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much  increased  ;  and,  although  many 
plans  have  been  suggested,  and  many 
experiments  have  been,  and  are  now 
under  trial  by  the  Navy  Board,  yet 
there  is  no  plan  that  I  know  of  that 
has  yet  been  found  to  be  fully  effective. 

If  my  invention  only  went  to  render 
navy  timber  incombustible,  I  cannot 
help  considering  it  as  of  infinite  im- 
portance ;  because,  what  scene  can 
there  be  in  the  world  more  dreadful 
than  that  of  a  vessel  on  fire,  far  out  at 
sea,  and  at  a  distance  from  all  help.  I 
am  quite  certain  that  all  timber  pre- 
pared under  my  patent  will  effectually 
prevent  it  from  being  set  on  fire,  either 
by  accident  or  by  intention  ;  as  well  as 
securing  it  from  the  dry-rot.  But  it  is 
not  only  the  navy  to  whom  my  discov- 
ery will  be  of  advantage  :  I  propose  to 
prepare  timber  for  building  of  houses, — 
so  that  a  house  built  with  my  prepar- 
ed timber  cannot  be  burnt  down  ;  no 
incendiary  can  destroy  it,  nor  careless- 
ness or  accident  effect  it ;  and,  when 
the  expense  of  preparing  the  timber  will 
be  but  small,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  no  public  building,  or  indeed  any 
house  of  importance,  will  be  built  with- 
out having  the  timber  first  rendered  in- 
combustible under  my  patent. 

I  am  more  anxious  to  give  publicity 
to  my  invention  from  the  circumstance 
of  seeing  an  account  in  the  Imperial 
Magazine  for  this  month,  stating  that 
"  M.  Gay  Lussac  has  found,  that  the 
most  effectual  solutions  for  rendering 
cloths  incombustible  are  solutions  of 
muriate,  sulphate,  phosphate,  and  bo- 
rate of  ammonia,  with  borax,  and  also 
some  mixtures  of  those  salts.  M.  Me- 
rat  Guillot,  of  Auxeres,  has  shown  that 
acidulous  phosphate  of  lime  possesses 
the  same  property  ;  when  linen,  mus- 
lin, wood,  or  paper,  are  dipped  in  a  so- 
lution of  that  salt,  of  the  specific  gravi- 
ity  of  from  1-26  or  1-30,  they  become 
incombustible  :  they  may  be  charred  by 
an  intense  heat,  but  they  will  not  burn." 
These  are  facts  that  I  proved  many 
years  ago  ;  and  several  of  my  friends, 
to  whom  I  exhibited  cloth,  calico,  mus- 
lin, &c.  rendered  incombustible,  can 
attest  the  same.  Indeed  I  have  by  me 
specimens  which  have  been  done 
twelve  months,  which  I  have  kept  to 


see  if  time  would  make  any  difference 
in  them. 

Some  of  the  cloth  and  timber  so  pre- 
pared I  exhibited  to  some  friends  about 
eight  months  ago,  who  urged  me  to 
take  out  letters  patent  for  the  discovery- 
After  my  patent  was  completed,  I  of- 
fered it  to  the  Navy  Board,  and  am 
now  preparing  to  lay  before  that  body 
my  plans  for  rendering  timber  not  only 
incombustible,  but,  by  the  same  pro- 
cess effectually  prevent  the  dry-rot.  I 
not  only  propose  to  saturate  timber  in 
the  planks,  by  letting  it  remain  for  a 
time  in  the  solution  :  but  also  when 
the  tree  is  cut  down,  (which  may  be 
done  when  the  sap  is  up,  and  the  bark 
in  its  best  state,)  by  a  machine  to  drive 
out  or  extract  the  sap,  and  saturate  the 
whole  tree  at  once,  filling  up  all  the 
pores  with  a  solution  of  alkali  :  this  I 
can  effectuate  in  a  few  hours  at  a  small 
expense. 

I  have  by  me  the  memorandum  of 
experiments  made  more  than  seven 
years  ago  ;  at  which  time  I  discovered 
that  solutions  of  the  alkalies  would  ren- 
der all  sorts  of  cottons,  linen,  timber 
&c.  incombustible  ;  but  the  many  en- 
gagements I  was  under  at  that  time, 
and  for  the  last  four  years  in  bringing 
to  perfection  my  invention  of  rollers 
for  calico-printing,  for  which  I  obtain- 
ed a  patent  about  three  years  ago,  pre- 
vented me  from  paying  that  attention 
to  it  I  wished.  In  fact,  what  urged 
me  now  to  make  the  discovery  public, 
and  to  secure  it  by  letters  patent,  was 
the  occurrence  of  so  many  accidents 
by  fire,  as  well  as  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  my  friends. 

In  wishing  you  to  make  this  public, 
I  have  no  desire  to  take  away  from  M. 
Gay  Lussac,  or  any  other,  the  merit 
that  is  due  to  them  for  the  discovery  ; 
for  it  is  very  evident  that  they  could 
not  know  of  any  experiments  I  had 
made  ;  yet  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  the 
merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  make 
this  discovery.  That  it  will  be  of  im- 
portance in  saving  the  lives  of  many,  I 
have  no  doubt  especially  if  the  ladies 
can  be  prevailed  upon  to  adopt  it  in 
their  dresses,  which  will  only  require 
the  dress,  after  it  has  been  washed  and 
wrung  out  of  the  last  water,  to  be  dip- 
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ped  in  a  solution  of  pure  vegetable  al- 
kali. This  solution,  which  is  as  per- 
fectly clear  as  the  purest  water,  and 
without  any  smell,  I  am  now  preparing 
for  sale.  But  if  there  should  be  any 
objection  to  use  it  in  the  finest  dres- 
ses, there  can  be  none  to  dip  all  win- 
dow-curtains and  hangings  for  beds  in 
it ;  for  thousands  of  accidents  have 
happened,  and  property  been  destroy- 
ed, as  well  as  many  lives  lost,  by  the 
curtains  being  set  on  fire  by  accident 
or  the  carelessness  of  servants.  No 
accidents  can  ever  happen  from  this 
cause  if  the  curtains  are  first  rendered 
incombustible  ;  and  no  family  should 
ever  put  up  curtains  liable  to  be  set  on 
fire,  without  first  securing  them  from 
its  power.  I  propose  also  to  render  all 
the  boarded  floors  of  houses  incom- 
bustible, by  washing  over  every  part 
with  this  solution  after  the  rooms  are 
cleaned  :  the  servant  should  wet  every 
part  with  a  proper  brush,  and  this  may 
be  done  always  after  the  rooms  have 
been  cleaned  with  water,  or  scoured. 
Those  rooms  that  are  never  wet  or 
washed  should  be  washed  over  with  the 
solution  several  times,  in  order  that  the 
wood  may  be  well  saturated, — when  the 


timber  or  floors  will  require  no  farther 
attention.  There  is  another  advantage 
of  some  importance  that  those  will  ex- 
perience who  use  this  preparation, — 
the  insect  so  common  and  troublesome 
in  large  towns  will  not  remain  in  floors 
so  prepared,  nor  will  they  enter  into 
bedsteads  that  have  been  rendered  in- 
combustible by  this  solution. 

I  have,  I  fear,  taken  up  already  too 
much  of  your  time  ;  yet  I  wish  to  men- 
tion its  importanoe  to  all  inns,  hotels, 
&c.  where  so  many  persons  at  times 
sleep,  that,  if  a  fire  was  to  break  out  in 
them,  how  many  lives  are  endangered; 
when  the  whole  of  the  rooms,  at  a  small 
expense,  may  be  rendered  safe,  and  ev- 
ery obnoxious  insect  destroyed  or  driv- 
en away. 

I  should  not  at  this  time  have  pub- 
lished this  statement  to  the  world,  but  1 
feel  a  desire  (which  I  think  no  one  can 
blame  me  for,  if  I  am  entitled  to  it,)  to 
claim  the  merit  of  having  first  discover- 
ed the  important  property  of  the  alka- 
lis, in  rendering  all  combustible  bodies 
incombustible,  when  they  are  impreg- 
nated with  them. 

R.  Cook. 

Baskeririllc  House,  Birmingha?n. 


(Monthly  Magazine.) 
THE  ACTUAL  STATE    OF  THE   GREEK  ISLANDS. 

By  Markay  Zalloni,  a  native  of  Tinos,  and  Physician  to  Prince  Alexander  Suzzo.    (Concluded.) 


"E^VEN  the  peasant  cannot  be  per- 
suaded to  quit  the  spot  that  gave 
him  birth  without  the  prospect  of  some 
great  advantage;  and  it  is  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty  that  a  well-bred  female 
is  prevailed  upon  to  marry  out  of  the 
island  ;  and,  even  then,  she  never  sells, 
but  reserves  her  patrimony,  in  the  hope 
of  enjoying  it  some  future  day.  In 
this  island,  neither  Turks,  nor  Jews,  or 
Armenians,  are  to  be  seen.  The  Latin 
Catholics  are  inferior  in  number  to  the 
Greek  Christians  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
form  three  classes, — the  nobles,  the  citi- 
zens, and  the  peasantry.  The  first 
class,  full  of  pride  and  hauteur,  disdains 
the  other  two;  the  second  is  distin- 
guished by  its  mildness  and  urbanity  ; 
and  the  third,  with  the  manners  of  the 
lower  classes,  still  possesses  some  ci- 


vility and  politeness  in  their  habits. 
The  women  of  Tinos  generally  live  to 
a  greater  age  than  the  men,  who,  not- 
withstanding, preserve  their  strength 
and  vigour  to  a  considerable  period. 
The  fecundity  of  the  female  is  remark- 
able ;  mothers  suckle  their  own  chil- 
dren. Here  are  few  unnatural  births  : 
on  the  contrary,  the  kindness  of  nature 
is  such,  that  there  are  no  professed  ac~ 
eoucheurs  in  the  island.  A  few  igno- 
rant women,  very  proud  of  their  pro- 
fession, answer  all  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  wanted. 

The  clergy  of  both  churches  are  nu- 
merous, and  parishes  of  sixty-six  villa- 
ges are  served  by  their  curates,  whose 
salaries  are  very  trifling. 

The  young  people,  till  the  period  of 
their  marriage,  remain  in  absolute  de- 
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pendance  up'on  their  parents,  who  ne- 
ver permit  them  to  drink  wine  or  spirits 
before  they  are  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  Cards  and  other  games 
are  also  severely  prohibited ;  their  ed- 
ucation in  general,  however,  is  badly 
managed,  and  of  course  fails  in  its  ob- 
ject. When  a  child  cries  or  is  unruly, 
they  threaten  him,  or  endeavour  to  in- 
timidate him  ;  for  instance,  they  say, 
if  he  is  not  pacified,  the  Turk  will  come 
and  carry  him  away.  As  the  children 
have  seen  their  parents  themselves 
tremble  before  the  Turk,  they  of  course 
look  upon  him  as  a  most  formidable 
object.  The  terror  on  these  occasions 
is  so  great,  that  when  a  Turk  has 
by  chance  landed  on  the  island,  the 
children  are  alarmed,  and  flee  to  con- 
ceal themselves.  Besides  a  large  school 
at  Ximara,  there  are  what  are  called 
half-boarding  schools  in  the  villages, 
where  the  children  of  the  neighbouring 
hamlets  attend,  and  bring  with  them 
every  morning  their  food  for  the  day. 
Here  they  read  several  religious  books ; 
as  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Offices  of 
the  Virgin,  the  Holy  Week,  the  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  &c.  These  they  read 
continually,  without  ceasing,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year;  and, 
without  comprehending  them,  learn 
them  by  heart.  After  several  years 
thus  passed,  when  these  children  are 
taken  home,  it  frequently  happens  that 
they  are  not  perfect  in  any  rule  of 
grammar,  and  unable  to  write  a  letter 
correctly,  or  go  through  the  simplest 
rule  in  arithmetic. 

Notwithstanding  the  most  profound 
ignorance  reigns  throughout  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  even  all  through  the  Le- 
vant, the  Greeks  of  Fanel,  one  of  the 
quarters  of  Constantinople,  are  a  strik- 
ing exception.  The  dogmas  of  reli- 
gion are  not  excluded  in  the  education 
of  these  Greeks;  but  they  have  excel- 
lent masters,  who  carefully  instruct 
them  in  ancient  and  modern  Greek, 
rhetoric,  history,  geography,  and  the 
useful  sciences  in  general ;  so  that  men 
may  frequently  be  found  among  them, 
who  would  do  honour  to  the  most  en- 
lightened countries,  and  even  rival 
their  celebrated  ancestors. 

Relative  to  diet,  it  may  be  observed 


that  eating  mutton  and  beef  is  entirely 
confined  to  the  great  festivals  ;  but,  as 
almost  every  villager  breeds  pigeons,  a 
great  quantity  are  killed  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  Fresh  fish  is  also  eaten  ; 
but  these  islanders  have  an  astonishing 
aversion  to  salt  or  smoked  fish.  They 
make  little  use  of  their  goat's  milk ; 
less  that  of  the  sheep  and  cow's  milk. 
The  bread,  in  almost  all  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  is  made  of  barley- 
meal,  sometimes  mixed  with  wheat  or 
rye  :  good  white  bread  is  only  employ- 
ed as  offerings  at  the  altars,  or  to  be 
found  upon  the  tables  of  the  nobles. 
In  the  course  of  a  day  such  a  quantity 
of  pure  water  is  drank,  as  would  ap- 
pear astonishing  to  a  stranger,  if  it  did 
not  serve  to  promote  a  most  abundant 
perspiration,  indispensably  necessary 
for  health  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  wines  in 
the  island,  the  inhabitants  are  never 
guilty  of  excess  at  meals.  The  women 
scarcely  drink  at  all,  and  any  man  pas- 
sionately fond  of  wine  is  hated  and  de- 
spised ;  so  that  only  a  few  seamen  and 
aged  men  dare  to  give  themselves  up 
to  any  thing  like  excess.  The  women, 
and  the  unmarried  in  particular,  amuse 
themselves  with  chewing  the  mastic  of 
Scio,  as  they  say  to  preserve  the  white- 
ness of  their  teeth  ;  but  the  consequent 
discharge  of  saliva  often  produces  a 
lean  habit,  and  sometimes  terminates 
in  consumption. 

Besides  the  red  woollen  cap,  which 
conceals  the  hair,  the  costume  of  these 
islanders  differs  very  little  from  that  of 
the  others  in  the  Archipelago.  This 
red  woollen  cap  is  peculiar  to  the  island 
of  Tinos,  and  some  others,  and  origi- 
nated in  a  privilege  granted  by  the 
Turks,  when  these  places  surrender- 
ed ;  hence  no  other  Greeks  dare  ap- 
pear before  a  Turk  with  this  kind  of 
night-cap. 

"The  merchants  of  Tinos  who  trade 
to  Italy  wear  hats  and  neckcloths,  in 
the  European  fashion  ;  to  which  they 
sometimes  add  a  kind  of  Turkish  rid- 
ing habit,  and  a  mantle  called  zubee, 
forming  altogether  a  very  ridiculous 
appearance,  different  from  any  nation 
or  people.  All  the  nobles  wear  the 
European  habit,  and  in  this  they  are 
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imitated  by  many  of  the  young  men 
who  have  served  as  clerks  at  Constan- 
tinople, or  at  Smyrna. 

In  the  whole  island  of  Tinos  neither 
cottages  nor  cabins  are  to  be  seen  :  the 
houses  are  of  stoiae,  and  tolerably  well 
built,  being  composed  of  a  ground-floor 
and  an  upper  story.  The  first  consists 
of  two  divisions  :  the  one  looking  to- 
wards the  street  sometimes  contains 
the  pigs  and  the  fowls ;  this  is  called 
kicla.  The  second  division,  separated 
by  a  wall,  is  both  a  cellar  and  store- 
house, and  contains  the  large  earthen 
vessels  in  which  grain,  wine,  and  figs, 
are  preserved.  Those  that  contain 
wine  are  covered  with  a  flat  stone, 
which  is  said  to  prevent  this,  as  well  as 
grain  or  figs,  from  spoiling.  In  some 
of  the  old  cellars,  caves  are  found, 
which  were  dug  in  the  time  of  the  Ve- 
netians, to  conceal  their  riches  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Turks.  The  upper 
stories  of  the  houses  are  always  reserv- 
ed for  lodgings,  &c.  and  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  fortune  of  the  proprietors. 
The  anti-chamber,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  is  always  above  the  store-room; 
the  furniture  consists  of  a  small  sofa,  a 
table,  around  which  about  a  dozen  per- 
sons may  sit,  and  several  chairs.  The 
saloon  generally  contains  several  large 
chests,  from  eight  to  tea  feet  long,  and 
three  or  four  feet  over ;  these  are  used 
for  clothes,  &c.  Against  the  walls  we 
saw  pictures  and  images,  chiefly  repre- 
senting saints.  The  tops  of  the  houses 
are  raised  like  terraces,  around  which 
saffron  is  always  planted.  Each  house, 
besides  these,  possesses  a  large  balco- 
ny, and  a  conrt  or  yard,  before  the 
street-door.  The  inhabitants  observe 
a  custom,  throughout  the  whole  island, 
of  placing  crowns,  called  proiomaghiu, 
over  all  the  doors  of  the  houses,  at  a 
certain  time  of  the  year,  formed  of 
green  ears  of  corn  and  various  flowers. 
This  is  the  business  of  the  master  of 
the  house,  unless  he  is  prevented  by 
the  young  lovers,  who  take  it  upon 
themselves.  It  is  customary  with  them 
to  suspend  these  crowns  from  the  doors 
of  their  sweethearts,  and  sometimes  to 
deposit  with  them  a  pot  of  honey ,some 
sweetmeats,  or  a  nest  of  granivorous 
birds;  but,  if  the  fair  one  is  supposed 
to  have  treated  her  swain  with  cruelty, 


instead  of  a  granivorous  nest,  he  sub- 
stitutes that  of  a  bird  of  prey,  and  most 
commonly  a  screech-owl. 

In  the  island  of  Tinos  the  father  of 
a  child  always  announces  its  birth  by 
the  discharge  of  a  musket.  The  neigh- 
bouring villages  being  thus  warned,  on 
the  day  of  baptism  a  festival  is  prepar- 
ed, more  or  less  sumptuous,  according 
to  circumstances,  but  almost  entirely 
composed  of  pastry,  fruits,  and  liqueurs 
of  every  species.  Upon  the  return  of 
the  company  from  church,  they  come 
to  congratulate  the  mother,  and  wish 
her  the  cola  saranda,  or  the  perfect 
enjoyment  of  her  health  for  forty  days; 
and,  as  numbers  of  females  here  die  of 
puerperal  fevers,  steps  are  taken  to  pre- 
pare them  for  confession,  &c.  When- 
ever an  inhabitant  of  a  village  dies,  the 
bells  at  the  place  are  tolled  ;  and,  if 
the,  person  is  much  esteemed,  those 
also  of  the  neighbouring  villages.  Per- 
sons are  hired  to  lament  over  the  dead, 
whose  bodies  are  always  seized  upon 
by  the  priests  at  the  expiration  of  twen- 
ty-four hours,  and  immediately  inter- 
red in  the  church.  This  ceremony 
finished,  they  return  to  the  house  of 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  where 
they  find  a  table  laid  out  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  after  baptism. — 
Hunger  and  thirst  being  satisfied,  they 
pronounce  a  requioii,  and,  if  there  be 
a  will,  the  notary  reads  it  to  the  family. 
Mourning  is  constantly  worn  one  year  ; 
after  that  time  the  survivors  begin 
gradually  to  throw  off  the  remembrance 
of  the  deceased,  especially  if  he  has  not 
bequeathed  them  anything.  Widows, 
however,  continue  in  mourning  a  num- 
ber of  years,  during  which  they  are 
never  seen  in  the  promenades,  or  at 
any  places  of  amusement.  The  great- 
est number  never  marry  again  :  but  it 
is  quite  otherwise  with  the  men  ;  they 
are  very  slightly  affected  with  the  loss 
of  their  wives  ;  and  yet  a  second  wife 
is  never  so  much  esteemed  as  the  fir.st, 
whose  graces  and  virtues  are  made  a 
constant  theme.  The  four  Lents  in 
the  year  are  sometimes  kept  with  great 
precision  ;  but,  by  way  of  indemnifica- 
tion, the  excesses  which  follow  are 
pregnant  with  danger. 

Some  of  the  inhabitants,  especially 
the  women,   lay   themselves  under  an 
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obligation  to  abstain  from  figs  till  the 
15th  of  August,  in  honour  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  who  they  suppose  will  pre- 
serve them  from  intermittent  fevers ; 
but  till  this  period  figs  are  generally 
unripe,  and  difficult  of  digestion. 

In  the  winter,  both  sexes,  particular- 
ly the  villagers,  have  nightly  assemblies 
at  each  other's  houses ;  where  the 
young  women  knit  silk  stockings,  the 
married  women  cotton,  the  aged  spin 
flax,  &c.  The  men  during  this  time 
recount  their  adventures  in  turn,  or 
read  some  amusing  histories.  Some- 
times the  young  women  sing ;  or,  to 
vary  their  amusement,  tell  stories  of 
fairies,  or  recite  fables.  When  at  the 
houses  of  aged  or  pious  persons,  they 
read  the  lives  of  saints,  or  engage  in 
religious  conversation.  These  meet- 
ings, which  commence  about  six  in  the 
evening,  are  often  continued  till  mid- 
night, and  sometimes  till  one  in  the 
morning  ;  and  generally  continue  from 
the  1st  of  November  till  Palm  Sunday, 
when  every  housekeeper  begins  to 
clean  the  house,  and  prepare  pastry  for 
Easter. 

During  summer,  most  people  sleep 
with  their  windows  open,  and  some 
even  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  without 
any  other  precaution  except  that  of 
covering  the  head. 

In  almost  all  the  villages  the  churches 
are  richly  decorated,  and  most  of  the 
inhabitants  go  there  to  hear  mass,  be- 
fore they  commence  their  daily  labours; 
besides  these,  there  are  small  chapels 
in  the  environs  of  the  villages,  in  which 
lamps  are  kept  burning  during  the 
whole  of  Saturday.  Mass  is  perform- 
ed in  these  chapels  only  once  a  year ; 
but  they  are  mostly  used  as  resting- 
places,  during  the  processions  from  one 
village  to  another. 

St.  John's  Eve  is  always  a  festival, 
when  every  housekeeper  makes  a  large 
bonfire  of  vine-stalks,  in  his  fore-court 
or  balcony.  Over  this  fire  every  one 
of  the  family  is  expected  to  jump  three 
times,  exclaimind,  u  Here  I  leave  my 
sins  and  my  fleas."  Even  the  women 
perform  this  ceremony,  with  children 
in  their  arms  ;  and  this  curious  excla- 
mation is  generally  repeated  by  the 
younger  branches  of  the  family  during 
two  or  three  days  after.     This  fete 


concludes  with  eating  roasted  heads  of 
garlick  and  bread,  the  only  indulgence 
allowed  on  St.  John's  Eve  which  is 
considered  as  a  kind  of  fast,  in  honour 
of  the  saint;  but  in  the  evening  the 
young  girls  go  round  to  all  the  houses 
with  a  vessel  half  filled  with  water,  in- 
to which  every  one  throws  a  token  or 
pledge.  On  St.  John's  Day  they  all 
meet  again,  and  a  child  is  selected  to 
draw  the  prizes  or  forfeits,  when  some 
act  of  penance  is  imposed  upon  each 
of  the  winners.  The  game  is  called 
Clydonas. 

The  young  men  frequently  serenade 
their  mistresses,  when  the  songs  sung 
under  their  windows  are  accompanied 
by  the  lute  or  guitar.  In  the  conclud- 
ing couplet  the  lover  always  endea- 
vours to  introduce  his  name.  If  known 
to  the  father,  he  is  frequently  invited 
in,  with  his  friends,  though  his  passion 
may  not  be  approved.  Sometimes  it 
happens  that  a  young  girl  is  carried  off, 
when,  as  her  consent  is  supposed  to  be 
obtained,  that  of  her  father  soon  fol- 
lows. After  an  adventure  of  this  kind, 
no  person  excepting  the  lover  would 
marry  a  young  woman  who  had  thus 
eloped. 

No  women  can  rival  the  wives  of 
Tinos  in  industry.  They  sometimes 
assist  their  husbands  in  agriculture ; 
generally  rising  early.  Their  first  du- 
ty is  to  go  to  mass ;  on  their  return 
they  dress  the  children,  give  them  their 
breakfast,  and  then  despatch  them  to 
school,  with  their  provision,  for  the 
whole  day.  Dinner  is  not  only  pre- 
pared, but  taken  to  the  husband,  when 
at  work  out  of  doors.  It  is  also  the 
business  of  the  wife  to  look  after  the 
pigs,  and  collect  green  herbs  for  their 
food,  and  that  of  the  goats ;  to  look 
after  the  garden ;  carry  the  barley  to 
the  mill ;  feed  the  silk-worms,  &c. ; 
and,  in  her  hours  of  leisure,  to  spin 
flax,  silk,  or  cotton.  On  the  Monday 
she  washes  the  linen  out  of  doors,  and 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  bakes  bread 
for  the  consumption  of  the  following 
week.  In  all  these  labours,  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  young  girls  assist 
as  far  as  may  be  in  their  power  •,  and, 
from  such  examples  of  activity,  order 
and  economy,  they  generally  become 
excellent  housewives. 
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As  the  women  are  exclusively  charg- 
ed with  the  care  of  the  silk-worms,  they 
are  obliged  to  climb  the  mulberry  trees 
to  gather  the  leaves  :  these  trees  are 
lofty,  and  accidents  frequently  occur 
which  prove  fatal. 

On  Sundays  almost  every  family 
makes  a  party  to  go  into  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  to  visit  their  friends,  or  the 
newly-married  couples ;  and  sometimes 
to  keep  some  Saint's  day,  or  to  attend 
those  festivals  called  paneghiria,  al- 
ways succeeded  by  dancing,  and  other 
sports.  Devotion  is  the  pretext,  but 
the  principal  motive  is  the  desire  of 
seeing  and  being  seen,  particularly 
among  the  young  people  ;  but  the  isl- 
anders in  general  differ  considerably 
from  several  others  in  the  Archipelago, 
in  their  love  of  society,  and  the  cheer- 
fulness of  their  manners.  It  may  be 
also  observed,  that,  unlike  the  other 
islands,  no  handmills  are  used  in  Tinos 
for  grinding  corn,  by  which  a  great  loss 
of  time  is  sustained.  On  the  contrary, 
almost  all  the  hills  here  are  crowned 
with  windmills,  built  of  stone,  in  the 
form  of  round  towers.  From  the  ill- 
constructed  wood-work,  and  the  length 
of  the  sails,  which  give  too  much  scope 
to  the  wind,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing, 
during  a  hurricane,  to  see  the  dome, 
the  mill,  and  its  sails,  all  carried  away 
together ;  which,  besides  the  damage  it 
occasions,-  frequently  proves  fatal  to 
those  in  the  mill  at  the  time. 

The  islanders  in  general  agree  in 
ascribing  very  extensive  power  to  the 
devil.  This  is  not  surprising,  when 
we  consider  the  irresistible  inclination 
that  most  men  have  for  the  marvellous, 
connected  with  superstitious  ideas,  sug- 
gested by  education,  and  fortified  by 
habit.  Under  this  predicament,  the 
most  extravagant  and  absurd  fictions 
take  the  shape  of  the  clearest  facts. — 
This  is  generally  the  case  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Tinos  :  from  their  earliest  infan- 
cy they  have  heard  talk  of  Satan,  who 
they  have  been  given  to  understand 
takes  almost  as  great  a  part  in  the  af- 
fairs of  this  world  as  God  himself;  and, 
in  fact,  that  God  makes  use  of  him  as 
the  executioner  of  his  wrath. 

Hence  these  prejudices  enter  into  the 
treatment  of  diseases  ;   and  in  some 


cases  a  physician  would  be  driven  out 
of  the  house,  should  he  dare  to  make 
his  appearance  :  in  his  place,  a  priest 
is  sent  for,  who  attends  with  a  great 
book,  out  of  which  he  reads  a  number 
of  prayers  ;  and,  resting  the  book  upon 
the  head  of  the  sick  person,  conjures 
the  devil  to  come  out  of  him.  These 
exorcising  priests  enjoy  various  de- 
grees of  reputation  :  those  who  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  called  in  just  at  the 
crisis  or  turn  of  a  disease,  of  course 
rank  higher  than  others,  and  are  better 
paid. 

As  they  bury  their  dead  in  the  prin- 
cipal village  churches,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  an  argillaceous  and  dry 
earth  found  in  the  ground  retards  the 
putrefaction  of  the  bodies  by  absorbing 
their  humidity.  When  this  is  perceiv- 
ed, upon  opening  the  tombs  for  a  fresh 
burial,  the  bodies  are  taken  up ;  but, 
as  soon  as  the  heart  is  taken  out  and 
burnt,  they  are  replaced  as  before, — 
the  relatives  being  then  persuaded  that 
nothing  can  retard  the  process  of  de- 
composition. 

A  case  of  this  kind,  however,  never 
occurs  without  causing  great  vexation 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased  ;  as  the 
former  persuade  themselves  that  he  is 
rejected  both  by  heaven  and  hell,  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  earth  refuses  an 
asylum  to  his  remains.  Marvellous 
stories  are  sure  to  follow  a  circumstance 
of  this  kind.  One  has  seen  the  deceas- 
ed in  the  night ;  another  at  noon-day  ; 
a  third  has  been  awakened  by  him  at 
midnight ;  and  a  fourth  has  heard  his 
chains  rattle.  The.e  rumours,  little 
or  nothing  at  first,  are  at  length  receiv- 
ed as  indubitable  truth  ;  and  the  sim- 
ple people  believe  that,  to  expiate  his 
sins,  the  dedd  appears  to  frighten  the 
living  :  that  he  pulls  some  by  the  toes 
whilst  in  thpir  beds,  and  runs  away 
with  victuals  ;  and  is  often  seen  going 
through  thorns,  hedges,  and  bushes,  in 
the  shape  of  a  dog,  or  some  other  ani- 
mal. Instead  of  opposing  these  errors, 
the  priests  encourage  them,  by  order- 
ing the  families  to  repeat  a  requiem 
and  an  ave  ever}'  day,  for  the  repose 
of  these  perturbed  spirits.  They  are 
also  enjoined  to  be  very  careful  in  shut- 
ting up  all  the  apartments  every   night, 
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and  put  a  cross  of  wax  upon  each  of 
the  doors ;  besides  paying  for  masses, 
&c. 

Lovers  however,  who  it  seems  are 
not  so  superstitious  as  the  rest,  avail 
themselves  of  this  universal  panic  to 
forward  their  nocturnal  meetings. — 
When  they  appear  in  the  villages,  &c. 
dragging  chains  after  them,  every  one 
not  in  the  secret  shuns  their  approach; 
besides,  the  houses  being  closely  shut, 
according  to  the  priests"  orders,  these 


fleshy  phantoms  easily  mount  the  ter- 
races, or  slip  in  at  the  windows,  to 
meet  their  partners, — who  on  these  oc- 
casions are  actuated  by  a  passion  very 
different  from  fear. 

This  kind  of  superstition  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  Tinos,  but  is  common  to  all  the 
islands  of  the  Levant ;  where  the  peo- 
ple firmly  believe  in  spectres  and  phan- 
toms, which  they  distinguish  by  vari- 
ous denominations. 
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During  the  Years  1817,1818, 1819,  and  1820.     By  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter. 

[This  is  one  of  the  best  written,  and  most  elegant  books  of  travels,  which,  for  many  years 
has  issued  from  the  press.  The  countries  visited  are  deeply  instructing  from  numerous 
associations,  and  we  have  not  often  had  travellers  who  have  had  the  author's  courage 
to  explore  their  recesses,  his  ability  to  describe  them,  or  his  pencil  to  depict  their  most 
remarkable  objects.  He  travelled  too  with  the  feeling  which  gratifies  the  reader's  cu- 
rioMty  in  regard  to  the  most  striking  objects,  and  his  descriptions  are  full,  clear,  and 
satisfactory.  We  may  instance  his  description  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  those  objects  of 
Sympathy,  and  those  pictures  of  what  time  will  render  all  cities,  however  great  or 
proud.  We  feel  that  we  have  sufficiently  trespassed  on  the  author's  rights  in  the  length 
of  the  quotations  we  have  made,  or  we  could  have  considerably  extended  them  to  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  our  readers.  The  specimens  given  will,  however,  we  trust,  add  to 
the  value  of  our  volume,  and  stimulate  the  patrons  of  literature  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  entire  work.  This  second  volume  completes  the  author's  plan,  and  the  first  we  du- 
ly noticed  in  a  former  Number  ] 


A    SACRED    VILLAGE    IN    PERSIA. 

A  T  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
•^^  August  1st,  we  left  the  caravan- 
sary, and  turned  our  cavalcade  into  a 
north-western  direction  through  anoth- 
er narrow  valley ;  bounded  on  each 
side  by  craggy  mountains,  which  were 
traversed  by  the  ,iost  opposite  and  va- 
ried strata  I  had  ever  seen.  A  stream, 
equally  clear  and  inviting  with  those  of 
the  Kala-Gul-Aub  flowed  by  our  path, 
which  lay  under  groves  of  wild  almond, 
hawthorn,  and  mulberry-trees,  inter- 
mixed with  hirge  bushes  bearing  a 
flower  resembling  lavender  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  smell.  Notwithstanding 
the  vernal  luxuriance  of  such  a  scene, 
the  road  itself  was  extremely  desert  and 
bad,  being  a  continuation  of  rough, 
loose  stones  the  whole  way  from  Mayan 
to  Iman  Zada  Ismael,  a  journey  of  three 
farsangs.  This  latter  village  is  consid- 
ed  holy  ground,  and  not  only  shews  a 
general  aspect  of  comfortable  means, 
but  an  air  of  civilization  seldom  met 


with  on  this  side  of  Ispahan.  Every 
individual  in  the  place  claims  his  des- 
cent from  Mahommed  ;  hence  they  are 
all  called  Saieds,  or  sons  of  the  proph- 
et. A  picturesque  old  caravansary 
nearly  in  ruins,  and  a  high-domed 
building,  are  its  most  conspicuous  ob- 
jects. The  hospitality  of  the  natives 
seems  to  have  rendered  the  former  use- 
less; and  the  latter,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  village,  covers  the  holy 
relics  of  the  Iman  Zada  Ismael.  Of  his 
particular  history  nothing  is  now  re- 
membered, but  that  this  is  his  tomb  ; 
the  sanctity  of  which  would  of  itself 
hallow  the  ground  in  its  vicinity  ;  there- 
fore this  spot  has  a  double  claim  to 
reverence,  being  an  abode  of  the  living 
descendants  of  the  prophet,  as  well  as 
of  the  dead. 

We  were  lodged  in  the  house  of  one 
of  the  ten  thousand  branches  of  the 
great  holy  stock,  where  the  most  unex- 
ampled attention  was  shown  to  our 
convenience.     A  pri  ncipal  division  of 
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the  mansion  was  cleared  entirely  of  its 
usual  inhabitants,  and  the  vacated 
apartments  above  and  below,  appropri- 
ated to  the  sole  use  of  ourselves,  our 
people,  and  our  quadrupeds.  Every 
sort  of  provision  that  the  village  afford- 
ed was  at  our  command,  and  due  atten- 
dance to  prepare  and  serve  it.  We 
were  surprised  by  finding  the  women 
of  the  place  not  only  walking  about 
in  freedom,  but  completely  unveiled, 
and  mixing  promiscuously  in  discourse 
or  occupation  with  the  male  inhabit- 
ants ;  neither  did  they  retreat  from 
their  various  domestic  employments  on 
our  near  approach.  Their  features 
are  regular,  with  dark  complexions, 
and  large  fine  eyes  ;  and  their  figures 
are  good  with  a  general  appearance  of 
cleanliness,  a  grace  not  very  common 
amongst  the  lower  classes  in  Persia. 
The  chief  cause  of  such  humble  afflu- 
ence and  manifest  content,  lies  in  the 
sacred  village  being  exempted  from 
tribute  of  any  kind.  Neither  does  it 
furnish  the  customary  quota  of  armed 
men,  demanded  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment from  all  less  holy  districts,  to  at- 
tend the  king  in  his  wars  or  annual 
encampments  ;  and  in  addition  to  these 
privileges,  the  prince-governor  of  Shi- 
raz  pays  a  yearly  sum  of  forty  tomauns 
towards  the  repair  and  decoration  of  the 
Iman's  tomb.  The  village  is  well  con- 
structed, clean,  and  at  every  point 
shows  a  flourishing  condition.  A  large 
tract  of  garden-ground,  abundantly 
stocked,  and  a  corresponding  space  for 
corn  in  as  favourable  cultivation,  stretch 
before  the  walls.  The  whole  south- 
ern face  of  the  mountain,  wherever 
practicable,  is  clothed  with  quantities 
of  grapes  ;  and  every  little  sheltered 
spot  rendered  some  way  profitable  by 
these  industrious  people.  They  have 
not  the  advantages  of  even  a  single 
stream  to  assist  their  labours,  but  are 
obliged  to  transport  all  the  water  they 
use,  from  wells  ;  which  increases  the 
toil,  and  lamentably  circumscribes  the 
extent  of  their  cultivation. 

VISIT    TO    ISPAHAN. 

The  approach  to  the  southern  side  of 
the  city  is  infinitely  more  magnificent 
than  the  entrance  on  the  north. 
Amongst  the  first  objects  that  struck 
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our  eyes  in  the  present  view,  were  the 
numerous  nobly-constructed  bridges, 
each  carrying  its  long  level  line  of 
thickly-ranged  arches,  to  porch-like 
structures  of  the  finest  elevations; 
some  fallen  into  stately  ruin  ;  others 
nearly  entire  ;  but  all  exhibiting  splen- 
did memorials  of  the  triumphal  ages  of 
the  Sefi  race.  These  bridges,  once 
the  scenes  of  many  a  glorious  cavalcade 
of  prince  and  people,  were  now,  though 
deserted,  still  unimpaired,  and  indeed 
superb  prologues  to  tenantless  palaces, 
and  a  city  in  ruins.  All  spoke  of  the 
gorgeous,  populous  past ;  but  all  that 
remained  in  present  life,  seemed  lost  in 
silence,  shrinking  from  the  increasing 
flame  of  a  morning  sun  that  burnt  like 
mid-day.  Happily  a  covert  path  pre- 
sented itself ;  and,  after  enjoying  our 
ride  beneath  the  cool  arcades  of  its  long 
mouldering  cloisters,  we  entered  the 
southern  gate  of  the  town,  and  imme- 
diately came  out  into  one  of  those  um- 
brageous avenues  of  trees  which  render 
the  interior  of  Ispahan  in  this  quarter, 
a  very  paradise.  '  It  terminated  at  the 
great  bazar  of  Shah  Abbas  ;  the  whole 
of  which  enormous  length  of  building 
is  vaulted  above,  to  exclude  heat,  yet 
admit  air  and  light.  Hundreds  of 
shops,  without  inhabitants,  filled  the 
sides  of  this  epitorhe  of  a  deserted  mer- 
cantile world ;  and,  having  traversed 
their  untrodden  labyrinths  for  an  ex- 
tent of  nearly  two  miles,  we  entered 
the  Maidan  Shah,  another  spacious, 
soundless  theatre  of  departed  grandeur. 
The  present  solitude  of  so  magnificent  a 
place  was  rendered  more  impressive  by 
the  distinct  echoing  of  our  horses'  foot- 
steps, as  we  passed  through  its  immense 
quadrangle  to  the  palace  that  was  to  be 
our  temporary  abode.  On  entering  be- 
neath its  gold  and  marble  portico,  I  felt 
the  pleasurable  sensation  of  old  ac- 
quaintanceship, if  not  an  actual  glow  of 
something  like  home  ;  for  this  was  the 
very  one  of  the  Hesth  Beheste,  or  Eight 
Palaces,  which  had  been  my  residence 
during  my  first  stay  at  Ispahan.  The 
coolest,  and  therefore  most  delightful 
range  among  its  splendid  apartments 
was  prepared  for  us  ;  and  to  add  to 
the  immediate  refreshment  of  "  fruits, 
flowers,  and  the   limpid   spring,"  we 
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had  the  agreeable  information  that  our 
friend  Hadge  Bachire,  was  the  inhabi- 
tant of  the  suite  nearest  to  ours.  It  was 
not  now  difficult  to  guess  whence  had 
flowed  the  cornucopia  before  us.  Mu- 
tual visits  were  soon  paid  ;  and  we  had 
more  and  more  reason  to  remember, 
with  respect  and  gratefulness,  the  good 
Abyssinian  of  Shiraz. 

THE    PERSIAN    CHARACTER. 

The  variety  of  character  amongst 
these  people  is  equally  interesting  and 
extraordinary,  and  that  variety  does 
not  exist  more  in  certain  dissimilarities 
distinguishing  one  individual  from 
another,  than  in  those  very  dissimilar- 
ities often  meeting  in  one  man.  The 
Persian's  natural  disposition  is  amia- 
ble, with  quick  parts  ;  and  on  these 
foundations,  the  circumstances  of  cli- 
mate and  government  have  formed  his 
character.  Perhaps  a  stronger  proof 
could  not  be  given  of  the  former  trait, 
than  that  we  find  in  their  history  no 
terrible  details  of  sanguinary  popular 
tumults.  The  page  is  blotted  in  a  thou- 
sand places,  with  massacres  done  by 
order  of  a  single  tyrant;  but  never  a 
disposition  for  insurrection,  and  wide 
murderous  revenge,  in  the  people  en 
masse.  Fonder  of  pleasure  than  ambi- 
tious of  the  sterner  prerogatives  of  pow- 
er, they  seek  their  chief  good  in  the 
visions  of  a  fanciful  philosophy,  or  the 
fervours  of  a  faith  which  kindles  the 
imagination  with  the  senses.  The 
dreams  of  their  poets,  the  delights  of  the 
Anderoon,  the  vigour  of  the  chase ; 
these,  with  services  at  court,  whether 
to  the  Shah  or  to  his  princely  repre- 
sentatives over  provinces,  or  to  their 
delegated  authorities  in  towns  and  vil- 
lages, all  alike  form  the  favourite  pur- 
suits of  the  Persian,  from  the  highest 
khan  to  the  lowest  subject  in  the  em- 
pire. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
peculiar  temperament  of  the  Persian  is 
lively,  imitative,  full  of  imagination, 
and  of  that  easy  nature  which  we  in 
the  west  call  "  taking  the  world  light- 
ly ;"  and  that  hence  he  is  prone  to 
seek  pleasures  and  to  enjoy  them  with 
his  whole  heart.  Amongst  these  the 
gaiety  of  his  taste  renders  him  fond  of 
pomp  and  show ;  but  his  fear  of  at- 
tracting suspicion  to  his  riches  prevents 


him  exhibiting  such  signs  in  his  own 
person,  beyond  an  extra  superb  shawl, 
a  handsomely  hiked  dagger,  or  the  pe- 
culiar beauty  of  his  kaliouns.  The  ut- 
most magnificence  of  his  house,  con- 
sists in  the  number  of  apartments,  and 
extent  of  the  courts  ;  of  the  rose-trees 
and  the  little  fountains  in  the  one,  and 
the  fine  carpets  and  nummuds  in  the 
other.  But  vessels  of  gold  and  silver 
are  never  seen.  The  dinner-trays  are 
of  painted  wood  ;  and  those  on  which 
the  sweetmeats  and  fruits  appear,  are  of 
copper  thickly  tinned  over,  looking 
like  dirty  plate.  Neither  gluttony  nor 
epicurism  is  a  vice  of  this  nation.  The 
lower  classes  also  live  principally  upon 
bread,  fruits,  and  water.  The  repasts 
of  the  higher  consist  of  the  simplest 
fare ;  their  cookery  being  devoid  of 
any  ingredient  to  stimulate  the  appe- 
tite. Sherbets  of  different  kinds,  are 
their  usual  beverage  ;  and  tea  and  cof- 
fee the  luxuries  of  ceremonious  meet- 
ings. In  this  general  abstinence  from 
what  is  Usually  styled  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  we  find  a  nearer  resemblance 
to  the  manly  frugality  of  ancient  Per- 
sis,  or  Iran,  (which  the  admirable  insti- 
tutions of  the  first  Cyrus  extended  from 
that  people  to  the  less  temperate 
Medes,)  than  to  the  manners  which 
prevailed  even  in  so  short  a  time  as  a 
century  after,  under  the  reign  of  Artax- 
erxes  Mnemon. 

From  the  earliest  times,  the  breed- 
ing of  fine  horses  has  been  a  passion  in 
the  East ;  and  in  no  country  more  than 
Persia  ;  where,  indeed,  a  man  and  his 
horse  are  seen  in  such  constant  com- 
panionship, that  custom  has  in  a  man- 
ner identified  them  with  each  other, 
aud  hence  the  most  beautiful  steeds  are 
never  brought  in  proof  of  any  extraor- 
dinary riches  ;  a  Persian  being  well 
mounted,  though  the  clothes  on  his 
back  may  not  be  worth  half  a  tomaun. 
Their  mules,  too,  are  a  stately,  useful 
race.  I  have  already  noticed,  that 
horse-racing  is  not  pursued  here  as 
with  us,  to  produce  a  certain  prodi- 
gious swiftness  in  a  short  given  time  ; 
but  to  exercise  the  limbs  of  the  travel- 
ling or  courier-horse,  to  go  over  a  con- 
siderable number  of  miles  in  one  day, 
or  more  at  an  unusual  rate,  without 
slackening  his  pace,  or  suffering  by  the 
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exertion.  The  fleetness  of  a  Persian 
horse  in  the  chase,  is  equal  to  that  of 
any  country ;  but  his  exquisite  man- 
agement in  the  military  sports  of  the 
girid,  &c.  cannot  be  equalled  on  any 
other  field.  In  these  exercises  we  see 
something  of  the  latent  fire  of  the  chiv- 
alric  Shah  Sevund,  breaking  forth  in 
their  descendants,  and  lambently  play- 
ing on  the  point  of  their  lances.  The 
dexterity  of  the  evolutions,  the  grace 
of  their  motions,  and  the  knighthood- 
gallantry  of  their  address,  unite  in  giv- 
ing an  inexpressible  charm  to  these 
scenes.  This  gaite  de  cazur,  and 
courtesy  of  manner,  pervading  every 
class,  renders  the  society  of  the  higher 
ranks  particularly  amiable ;  and  com- 
munication with  the  lower,  free  of  any 
rudeness.  Nay,  indeed,  the  humblest 
peasant,  from  the  old  man  to  the  boy, 
expresses  himself  with  a  degree  of  ci- 
vility only  to  be  expected  from  educa- 
tion and  refinement.  Quick  in  seeing, 
or  apprehending  occasions  of  service, 
high  and  low  seem  to  bend  themselves 
gracefully  to  whatever  task  their  supe- 
riors may  assign  ;  besides  talent  seems 
to  contend  with  inclination  in  accom- 
plishing its  fulfilment.  In  short,  this 
pliant  polished  steel  of  character,  so 
different  from  the  sturdy  nature  and 
stubborn  uses  of  the  iron  sons  of  the 
north,  fit  the  Persians  to  be  at  once  a 
great,  a  happy,  and  a  peaceable  people, 
under  a  legitimate  and  well-ordered 
monarchv. 


PERSIAN    FRUIT. 

The  variegated  floors  of  our  rooms 
were  nearly  covered  with  heaps  of  the 
finest  apples,  pears  and  every  sort  of 
melons;  besides  the  most  beautiful 
grapes  I  ever  beheld  ;  all  piled  up  in 
high  pyramids,  and  glowing  with  the 
rich  colours  and  various  bloom  of  fruit, 
whose  delicious  freshness  was  more 
grateful  to  the  eye,  than  a  palace's  most 
usual  gorgeous  furniture.  The  fra- 
grance and  beauty  of  flowers  mingled 
with  nature's  sweet  banquet  round  us  ; 
but,  when  we  partook  of  its  luxuries, our 
European  palates  found  most  of  them 
too  luscious  for  our  colder  tastes  ;  the 
grapes,  in  particular,  though  possessing 
many  different  flavours,  were  invaria- 
bly too  cloying  for  refreshment.  The 
fruit  of  highest  zest,  is  a  small  red 
plum,  in  shape  like  our  green  gage, 
with  something  of  the  same  taste,  but 
much  more  exquisite  ;  and  this  was  our 
favourite  dessert.  At  this  time  of  the 
year,  the  country  around  Ispahan  teems 
with  fruit  of  every  description,  allowing 
the  lower  orders  to  purchase,  a  load  of 
the  common  sort  for  a  i'ew  pieces  of 
copper  money.  In  consequence  of  this 
plenty,  and  the  fondness  of  the  people 
for  so  light  and  cooling  a  food,  it  is 
rather  devoured  than  eaten,  and  in  such 
immoderate  quantities,  that  the  effects 
on  their  bowels  carries  oft'  whole  fam- 
ilies, and  even  districts,  as  if  swept  by 
the  plague. 


BALLAD THE  DYING  CHIEF. 


(From  a  Manuscript  Poem.) 


THE  stars  look'd  down  on  the  battle-plain, 
Where  night  winds  were  deeply  sighing, 

And  with  shattered  lance,  by  his  war-steed,  slain, 
Lay  a  youthful  Chieftain  dying. 

He  had  folded  round  his  gallant  breast 
The  banner, once  o'er  him  streaming, 

For  a  noble  shroud,  as  he  sunk  to  rest 
On  the  couch  that  knows  no  dreaming. 

Proudly  he  lay  on  his  broken  shield, 

By  the  rushing  Guadalquivir, 
While,  dark  with  the  blood  of  his  last  red  field, 

Swept  on  the  majestic  river. 

There  were  hands  which  came  to  bind  his  wound, 
There  were  eyes  o'er  the  warrior  weeping; 


But  he  raised  his  head  from  the  dewy  ground, 
Where  the  land's  high  hearts  were  sleeping  I 

And  "  Away  !"  he  cried  '•  your  aid  is  vain, 

My  soul  may  not  brook  recalling, 
I  have  seen  the  stately  flower  of  Spain 

As  the  Autumn  vine-leaves  faling  ! 

"  I  have  seen  the  Moorish  banners  wave 
O'er  the  halls  where  my  youth  was  cherished  ; 

I  have  drawn  a  sword  that  could  not  save, 
I  have  stood  where  my  King  hath  perish 'd  ! 

"  Leave  me  to  die  with  the  free  and  brave, 
On  the  banks  of  my  own  bright  river ! 

Ye  can  give  me  nought  but  a  warrior's  grave 
By  the  chainless  Ruadalquivir  !"  H. 
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THE  LOVER'S  ROCK. 


"  Oh  why  should  fate  such  pleasure  have, 

Life's  dearest  bands  untwining ; 

Or  why  so  sweet  a  flower  as  love 

Depend  on  Fortune's  shining. 

This  world's  wealth,  when  I  think  upon't, 

Is  pride  and  a'  the  lave  on't ; 

Fie,  fie  on  silly  coward  man, 

That  he  should  be  the  slave  on't." — Burns. 

MOST  beautiful,  most  happy  !  must  there  be 

Clouds  on  thy  sky,  and  thorns  upon  thy  path  ? 

Love,  why  art  thou  so  wretched  ?  thou,  so  formed 

To  be  the  blessedness  of  life,  the  last 

Sweet  relic  left  of  Eden  !  Yet  on  thee, 

Even  on  thee,  the  curse  is  laid  !  Thy  cup 

Has  its  full  share  of  bitterness.    The  heart 

Is  chilled, crushed,  and  constrained  by  the  cold  world 

Outraged  and  undervalued  ;    the  fine  throbs 

Of  feeling  turn  to  ministers  of  grief  ; 

All  is  so  false  around,  affection's  self 

Becomes  suspected.    But  of  all  dear  lots 

That  love  must  draw  from  the  dark  urn  of  fate. 

There  is  one  deepest  misery— when  two  hearts, 

Born  for  each  other,  yet  must  beat  apart. 

Aye,  this  is  misery,  to  check,  conceal 

That  which  should  be  our  happiness  and  glory  ; 

To  love,  to  be  beloved  again,  and  know 

A  gulf  between  us  :— aye,  'tis  misery  ! 

This  agonyof  passion,  this  wild  faith, 

"Whose  constancy  is  fruitless,  yet  is  kept 

Inviolate  ,— to  feel  that  all  life's  hope, 

And  light,  and  treasure,  clings  to  one  from  whom 

Our  wayward  doom  divides  us.    Better  far 

To  weep  o'er  treachery  or  broken  vows,— 

For  time  may  teach  their  worthlessness  :— or  pine 

With  unrequited  love  ;— there  is  a  pride 

In  the  fond  sacrifice— the  cheek  may  lose 

Its  summer  crimson;  but  at  least  the  rose 

Has  withered  secretly— at  least,  the  heart 

That  has  been  victim  to  its  tenderness. 

Has  sighed  unechocd  by  some  one  as  true, 

As  wretched  as  itself.    But  to  be  loved 

With  feelings  deep,  eternal  as  our  own, 

And  yet  to  know  that  we  must  quell  those  feelings 

With. phantom  shapes  of  prudence,  worldly  care— 

For  two  who  live  but  in  each  other's  life, 

Whose  only  star  in  this  dark  world  is  love  ! 

Alas,  that  circumstance  has  power  to  part 

The  destiny  of  true  lovers  ! 

Yonder  rock 
Has  a  wild  legend  of  untoward  love, 
Fond,  faithful  and  unhappy  !  There  it  stands 
By  the  blue^Guadalquivir;  the  green  vines 
Are  like  a  girdle  round  the  granite  pillars 
Of  its  bare  crags,  and  its  dark  shadow  falls 
Over  an  ancient  castle  at  the  base. 
Its  Lord  had  a  fair  Daughter,  his  sole  child,— 
Her  picture  is  in  the  old  gallery  still  ; 
The  frame  is  shattered,  but  the  lovely  face 
Looks  out  in  all  its  beauty  ;   'tis  a  brow 
Fresh,  radiant  as  the  spring,— a  pencilled  arch, 
One  sofl  dark  shadow  upon  mountain  snow  ; 
A  small  white  hand  flings  back  the  raven  curls 
From  off  the  blue  veined  temples;   on  her  cheek 
There  is  a  colour  like  the  moss-rose  bud 


When  first  it  opens,  ere  the  sun  and  wind 

Have  kissed  away  its  delicate  first  blush  ; 

And  such  a  fairy  shape,  as  those  fine  moulds 

Of  ancient  Greece,  whose  perfect  grace  has  given 

Eternity  to  beauty.    It  was  drawn 

By  one  who  loved  her— an  Italian  boy— 

That  worshipped  the  sweet  Inez.    He  was  one 

Who  had  each  great  and  glorious  gift,  save  gold  ; 

He  wandered  from  his  native  land  :— to  him 

There  was  deep  happiness  in  nature's  wild 

And  rid  1  xuriaDce,  and  he  had  the  pride, 

The  buoyant  hope,  that  genius  ever  feels 

In  dreaming  of  the  path  that  it  will  carve 

To  immortality.    A  sweeter  dream 

Soon  filled  the  young  Leandro's  heart :  he  loved, 

And  all  around  grew  paradise,— Inez 

Became  to  him  existence,  and  her  heart 

Soon  yielded  to  his  gentle  constancy. 

They  had  roamed  forth  together  ;  the  bright  dew 
Was  on  the  flowers  that  he  knelt  and  gave 
Sweet  tribute  to  his  idol.    A  dark  brow 
Was  bent  upon  them— 'tis  her  father's  brow  ! 
And  Inez  flung  her  on  his  neck  and  wept. 
He  was  not  one  that  prayerrs  or  tears  might  move  % 
For  he  had  never  known  that  passion's  power, 
And  could  not  pardon  it  in  others.    Love 
To  him  was  folly  and  a  feverish  dream, 
A  girl's  so  vain  romance— he  did  but  mock 
Its  truth  and  'ts  devotion.    "  You  shall  win 
Your  lady  love,"  he  said  with  scornful  smile, 
"  If  you  can  bear  her,  ere  the  sun  is  set, 
To  yonder  summit:  'tis  but  a  light  burthen, 
And  I  have  heard  that  lovers  can  do  wonders!" 
He  deemed  it  might  not  be  ;  but  what  has  love 

E'er  found  impossible  ! 

Leandro  took  his  mistress  in  his  arms. 
Crowds  gathered  reund  to  look  on  the  pale  youth 
And  hi3  yet  paler  Inez  ;  but  she  hid 
Her  face  upon  lis  bosom,  and  her  hair, 
Whose  loose  black  tresses  floated  on  the  wind. 
Was  wet  with  tears !  -  -  They  paused  to  rest  awhile 
Beneath  a  mulberry's  cool  sanctuary — 
(III  omened  tree,  two  lovers  met  their  death 
Beneath  thy  treacherous  shade  !  'Twas  in  old  time 
Even  as  now  :)  it  spread  its  branches  round, 
The  fruit  hung  like  dark  rubies  'mid  the  green 
Of  the  thick  leaves,  and  there  like  treasures  shone. 
Balls  of  bright  gold,  the  silkworm's  summer  palace. 
Leandro  spoke  most  cheerfully,  and  soothed 
The  weeping  girl  beside  him  ;  but  when  next 
He  loosed  her  from  his  arms  he  did  not  speak, 
And  Inez  wept  in  agony  to  look 
Upon  his  burning  brow  !  The  veins  were  swelled, 
The  polish'd  marble  of  those  temples  now 
Was  turned  to  crimson— the  large  heavy  drops 
Rolled  over  his  flushed  cheek— his  lips  were  parched 
And  moistened  but  with  blood  ;  each  breath  he  drew 
Was  a  convulsive  gasp  !  She  bathed  his  face 
With  the  cool  stream,  and  laid  hercheak  to  his — 
Bade  him  renounce  his  perilous  attempt, 
And  said,  at  least  they  now  might  die  together  ! 
He  did  not  listen  to  her  words,  but  watched 
The  reddening  west — the  sun  was  near  the  wave: 
He  caught  the  fainting  Inez  in  his  arms- 
One  desperate  struggle — he  has  gained  the  top, 
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And  the  broad  sun  has  sunk  beneath  the  river  ! 
A  shout  arose  from  those  who  watched :  but  why 
Does  still  Leandro  kneel, and  Inez  hang 


Motionless  round  his  neck  ?    The  blood  has  gushed, 
The  life-blood  from  his  heart !    a  vein  had  burst. 
And  Inez  was  dead  too  ! — —         L.E.I. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  NEEDLE. 

[Variety  !  Variety  !  Such  is  the  cry  we  hear  from  all  advisers  ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  endless  variety  of  our  columns,  invention  is  taxed  for  new  features.  A  little  more 
original  matter,  says  au  Original  ;  a  little  more  poefry,  inquires  a  pseudo  Bard  ;  why 
don't  you  put  love  songs  in  every  Number  from  seventeen  boarding-schools  in  the 
vtcinity  of  the  metropolis  where  the  air  is  fine  and  the  Teachers  finer  ;  "  more  ex- 
tracts" we  fancy  from  our  anonymous  Perfumery,  Apothecary,  and  Dentist  friends  : 
"  more  mathematics,"  and  "  more  fine  arts,"  equally  from  crabbed  Geometricians  and 
lively  Painters  !  To  please  you  all  (or  not,  as  it  may  be)  take  the  following  Story, 
which,  we  believe,  will  hereafter  make  one  in  a  volume  by  the  same  hand  which  sketch- 
ed The  Cat  and  her  Kittens,  in  a  former  Lit.  Gaseite.] 


fTPHE  leisure  that  I  at  present  en- 
■*  joy  in  the  snug  retreat  of  a  green 
satin  housewife,  induces  me  to  give  the 
history  of  my  adventures  to  the  world. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  October,  in  the 

year ,  that  I  and  some  thousands 

of  my  fellows  were  sent  from  the  manu- 
factory of ,  to  one  of  the  first  shops 

in  the  famous  city  of  London,  where 
we  doubted  not  but  our  useful  qualities 
would  be  properly  appreciated :  in  this, 
however,  we  were  greatly  disappoint- 
ed ;  for  it  happened  that  a  manufactu- 
rer had  procured  a  Patent  for  some  fine 
gold  and  silver  eyed  Needles,  which 
were  weekly  puffed  off  in  the  newspa- 
pers, with  a  long  list  of  their  perfec- 
tions. They  were  upheld  neither  to 
cut  in  the  eye  nor  to  become  blunt  at 
the  point,  and,  in  the  end,  I  believe, 
were  warranted  to  work  of  themselves ; 
but  of  this  I  will  not  be  positive.  The 
fame  of  these  wonderful  performers 
kept  us  for  months  without  seeing  the 
light,  as  nobody  thought  of  purchasing 
any  other  than  the  newly  advertised 
sort,  and  we  began  to  fear  that  we 
should  perish  in  rust  without  ever  be- 
ing of  use  ;  when  one  day  a  lady  came 
into  the  shop,  and,  after  purchasing 
several  articles,  desired  to  see  some 
Needles  :  She  said  she  had  heard  much 
of  the  Patent  ones,  and  inquired  if  they 
were  as  good  as  they  were  reported  to 
be.  The  master  of  the  shop,  without 
answering  the  question  respecting  them, 
pulled  out  the  drawer  in  which  we 
were  kept,  and  immediately  producing 
us,  assured  the  lady  that  whatever 
might  be  said  about  the  newly  invented 
Needles,  if  she  wanted  such  as  might 
be  useful,  he  would  recommend  Us  as 


some  of  the  best  that  had   ever  been 
made.      He   went  on   describing   our 
several  good   qualities  ;  said  we  were 
equally  fit  for   heavy  and   light  work, 
being  as  strong   as  the   Whitechapel 
Needles,  and  not  so  clumsy.     I  own  I 
was  almost  ashamed  to  hear  myself  so 
praised,  especially  by  one  who  knew 
nothing   about   the   matter ;    but   still 
thought  it  kind  in  him  to  endeavour  to 
raise  humble  merit,  and  quell  the  pride 
of  the  gold  and  silver  eyed  upstarts. — 
This,   however,  was  not  exactly  the 
case,  for  no  sooner  had  he  secured  the 
sale  of  us,  than,  before  the  lady,   who 
was  now  leaving  the  shop,  could  reach 
the  door,   he    whipped   out     another 
drawer,   and  begged  she  would    allow 
him  to  show  her  the  Patent  ones. — 
The  lady  said  she  v^ould  look  at  them 
just  out  of  curiosity,  but  should  not  buy 
any,  as  those  she  had  already  purchased 
were  so  good.     The  shopkeeper,  how- 
ever, had  determines*  otherwise  ;    and 
now,  like  any  lawyer,   began  to  turn 
about.        He   said  it   was   very  true, 
nothing  could   be  better  than  those  she 
had  bought :  still  he  would  recommend 
her  to  try  the  others;    every  body  ap- 
proved of  them  ;  they  were  a  remark- 
able invention.     In  short,  after  declar- 
ing that  we  were  the  best,  he  now  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  these  were  still 
better  ;  and  it  appeared  that    B  hat  we 
thought  a  generous  wish  to  raise  us  in- 
to notice,  was  nothing  but  a  contrivance 
to  get  us  off  his  hands.     The  lady  ac- 
cordingly took  some  of  our  rivals,  and 
now  left  the  shop    with  her   purchase. 
We  were  highly  pleased  with  falling  to 
the  care  of  so  respectable  a  person,  and 
on  our  way  made   various  conjectures 
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upon  our  future  destination — as  to  what 
kind  of  work  we  should  be  set  about — 
whether  the  lady  wore  spectacles — and 
whether  we  were  for  her  especial  use, 
or  for  that  of  any  other  person. 

By  this  time  our  mistress  arrived  at 
home ;  where  the  first  thing  she  did 
was  to  dispose  of  us  in  a  richly  em- 
broidered Needle-case,  which,  along 
with  a  new  thimble  and  scissors,  was 
deposited  in  a  fine  work-bag.  I  now 
began  to  suspect  that  we  were  intended 
to  make  part  of  a  present  :  and  this 
proved  to  be  the  case.  A  short  time 
after,  the  Niece  of  the  lady,  a  child,  for 
whom  the  gift  was  intended,  came  to 
pay  her  Aunt  a  visit.  The  work-bag 
lying  on  the  table,  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  little  girl,  which  her 
Aunt  observing,  said, '  That  is  for  you, 
Julia ;  knowing  you  to  be  fond  of  work, 
and  a  very  good  needle-woman,  I  made 
this  little  purchase,  which  1  hope  you 
will  like.'  The  young  lady  received 
the  present  with  much  gratitude,  and 
was  greatly  delighted.  She  opened 
and  examined  it  a  dozen  times  in  less 
than  an  hour ;  but  I  was  rather  morti- 
fied to  see  that  she  admired  the  bag 
much  more  than  its  contents.  The 
only  remark  she  made  upon  us  was, 
•  How  very  neatly  you  have  arranged 
these  Needles,  Aunt ;  it  would  be  quite 
a  pity  to  disturb  them.'  '  I  hope  you 
^vill  not  think  so,  my  dear,'  replied  ber 
Aunt,  l  as  that  was  not  my  intention 
when  I  placed  them  there  ;  they  were 
recommended  to  me  as  being  particu- 
larly good,  and  I  hope  you  will  prove 
them  to  be  so.'  The  young  lady  was 
then  desired  to  play  and  sing,  which 
she  did  with  great  readiness ;  and  I 
thought  if  her  fingers  could  manage  a 
needle  with  as  much  dexterity  as  they 
did  the  keys  of  the  instrument,  we 
could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands. 
After  she  had  done  playing,  a  walk 
was  proposed,  and  we  were  left  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  In  the  evening,  the 
work-bag,  along  with  a  doll,  was  pack- 
ed up,  (this  last  being  a  present  for  her 
sister,)  and  Julia  returned  home  in  high 
spirits.  The  presents  were  displayed 
to  the  family  :  the  rich  work-bag  was 
admired,  the  scissors  and  thimble  came 
in  for  their  share  of  applause,  but  we 
had  again  the  mortification  to  be  over- 


looked; and  knowing  our  consequence,, 
and  that  all  the  rest  were  of  little  use 
without  us,  we  could  not  but  wonder  at 
the  slight.  The  only  person  who 
seemed  aware  of  our  value,  was  the 
child  for  whom  the  doll  had  been 
bought.  l  What  a  stock  of  Needles  !' 
cried  she,  '  I  wish  they  were  mine  :  I 
think,  Julia,  you  might  give  me  your 
old  housewife,  now  that  you  have  got 
such  a  handsome  new  one.'  '  Indeed, 
(said  Julia)  I  shall  do  no  such  thing ; 
my  Aunt  has  given  you  a  new  doll,  and 
I  think  you  ought  to  be  satisfied.' — 
'  You  are  a  sad  little  miser,  (said  her 
mother ;)  I  was  myself  going  to  pro- 
pose that  you  should  give  Emma  your 
old  one.'  '  If  I  do,  Mamma,  the  thread 
will  be  wasted  and  the  Needles  lost  in 
less  than  a  week  :  she  never  took  care 
of  any  thing  in  her  life  ;  however,  if 
you  desire  it,  I  will  give  it  her.'  l  No, 
(replied  her  Mother,)  I  do  not  desire 
that  you  should  give  any  thing  away 
grudgingly  ;  so  say  no  more  about  it, 
nor  let  your  Aunt's  kindness  become  a 
matter  of  contention.'  Julia  looked 
very  sullen,  but  made  no  answer ;  so 
here  the  subject  dropped.  I  soon  found 
what  her  mother  had  said  was  true  ; 
my  young  mistress  had  a  great  deal  of 
the  miser  in  her  disposition.  All  her 
playthings  were  locked  up,  and  nobody 
indulged  with  more  than  a  sight  of 
them. 

Months  had  now  passed  away,  and 
there  appeared  as  little  probability  of 
my  coming  into  use  as  if  I  had  remain- 
ed in  the  shop  ;  when  I  found  myself 
very  unexpectedly  released.  One  day 
her  little  sister  being  in  want  of  a  Nee- 
dle, having  lost  one  and  broken  another, 
thought  it  would  be  in  vain  to  apply  to 
Julia  for  a  third ;  and  happening  to 
come  into  the  room,  saw  the  drawer,  in 
which  the  bag  was  kept,  left  open. — 
The  opportunity  of  helping  herself  was 
not  to  be  resisted.  This  was  very 
wrong;  but  I  must  do  her  the  justice 
to  say  that  she  intended  to  replace  the 
Needle  when  she  had  done  with  it. — 
No  sooner  had  she  opened  the  thread- 
case,  than  I  guessed  my  fate,  as  I  hap- 
pened to  be  the  first  on  the  row ;  I 
trembled  at  falling  into  the  possession 
of  one  so  careless,  thinking  how  soon 
she  might  lose  me.     My  fears  were 
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presently  realized.  She  had  just  drawn 
me  from  my  station,  and  before  she 
could  secure  me  in  a  convenient  place, 
her  sister's  foot  was  heard  upon  the 
stairs.  In  Emma's  hurry  to  fold  up 
the  thread-case,  I  was  dropped  in  the 
crevice  of  the  boards  !  Julia  coming  in 
at  this  moment,  and  seeing  her  sister's 
confusion,  instantly  imagined  the  cause, 
and  accused  her  of  having  been  at  the 
drawer.  The  little  girl  told  the  truth 
directly,  begged  her  sister  not  to  be 
angry,  said  she  had  not  hurt  any  thing, 
had  only  taken  one  Needle,  which  she 
would  return  to  her.  Knowing  Julia's 
mercenary  disposition,  I  was  in  hopes 
of  being  sought  for;  but  here  again  I 
was  mistaken,  for,  finding  the  bag  and 
all  belonging  to  it  in  proper  order,  she 
told  Emma  she  did  not  mind  a  Needle, 
but  observed  she  should  take  good  care 
in  future  not  to  leave  her  drawer  open. 
They  then  left  the  room,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  hopeless  than  my  situa- 
tion. All  my  prospects  seemed  closed 
at  once,  as  it  was  more  than  probable 
that  the  crevice  in  which  I  lay  would 
be  fdled  up  with  dust,  and  I  should  be 
buried  for  ever. 

Though  it  had  not  been  through  any 
fault  of  my  own  that  this  misfortune  had 
overtaken  me,  I  could  not  help  re- 
proaching myself  for  my  former  discon- 
tent. A  few  hours  before,  I  should 
have  thought  any  change  agreeable  ; 
now  the  greatest  happiness  I  could  im- 
agine was  to  be  once  more  secure  in  the 
needle-case.  I  began  to  be  hopeless  of 
attracting  regard ;  when,  as  the  servant 
was  sweeping  the  room  one  morning, 
her  keen  eye  discovered  me.  It  is 
needless  to  describe  the  joy  I  felt  on 
seeing  her  stoop  to  pick  me  up ;  but 
this  was  not  so  easy  as  either  she  or  I 
imagined.  The  first  attempt  she  made 
to  lay  hold  of  me,  pushed  me  as  far 
again  into  the  terrible  abyss  ;  the  next 
trial  plunged  me  so  deep,  that  nothing 
but  my  eye  appeared.  What  I  suffer- 
ed between  hope  and  fear,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  tell  ;  for  I  expected  every  mo- 
ment the  girl's  patience  would  be  ex- 
hausted, and  that  she  would  leave  me 
to  my  fate  ;  luckily,  however,  the  more 
the  difficulty  increased,  the  more  she 
seemed  determined  to  conquer  it ;  and 
at  last  was  clever  enough   to  think  of 


taking  a  pin  to  her  assistance,  with 
which  in  an  instant  she  drew  me  up  !  I 
felt  assured,  from  the  pains  she  had  ta- 
ken to  obtain  me,  that  I  should  be  pro- 
perly valued  by  her ;  but  to  my  sur- 
prise, after  trying  my  point,  and  look- 
ing through  my  eye  to  see  that  I  was 
perfect,  she  stuck  me  carelessly  on  the 
side  of  her  gown,  that  I  was  in  the  ut- 
most danger  of  again  being  lost ;  nor 
was  I  released  from  this  jeopardy  till 
night,  when  Mary,  (for  that  was  the 
servant's  name,)  undressed  herself  to 
go  to  bed,  and  finding  me  still  sticking 
in  her  gown,  took  the  trouble  to  quilt 
me  into  a  pin-cushion,  for  which  I  was 
most  grateful,  as,  after  being  in  such 
imminent  danger,  any  place  where  f 
could  be  safe  seemed  eligible.  I  was, 
however,  soon  tired  of  being  kept  in 
her  pocket  along  with  halfpence,  an  old 
knife,  and  a  brass  thimble  ;  and  indeed 
my  companions  in  the  pin-cushion  were 
far  from  being  agveeable  to  one  who 
had  been  used  to  better  society,  for 
they  were  composed  of  crooked  pins 
and  a  couple  of  vulgar  worsted  needles. 
I  found,  too,  there  was  little  chance  of 
my  being  made  use  of;  for  Mary  had 
scarcely  any  leisure  for  needle-work. 
Many  times  when  she  was  about  to 
take  me  out  for  some  trifling  purpose, 
such  as  fastening  a  string  to  her  apron, 
or  tacking  a  bow  on  her  cap,  an  officious 
pin  obtruded  its  service,  which  was  al- 
ways accepted  instead  of  mine.  Now, 
though  I  would  not  depreciate  the  va- 
lue of  any  thing,  and  know  that  on 
some  occasions  pins  may  be  useful,  yet 
I  must  say,  in  general,  that  they  are 
thought  too  much  of:  I  have  been  often 
provoked  to  hear  the  ridiculous  excla- 
mations of  people,  '  I  would  give  the 
world  for  a  pin  •'  or,  '  What  shall  I 
do  for  want  of  a  pin  !'  and  then,  in  this 
terrible  distress,  if  any  one  should  be 
kind  enough  to  offer  such  a  rarity,  it  is 
received  with  as  much  gratitude  as  if  it 
were  a  pearl,  when  it  is  well  known  to 
be  worth  scarce  the  sixteenth  part  of  a 
farthing.  I  am  convinced  that  the  use 
of  pins  often  makes  people  idle  and  un- 
tidy, when,  for  the  saving  of  what  they 
call  trouble,  they  have  recourse  to  the 
temporary  expedient  of  fastening  with 
pins  that  which  ought  to  be  sewed.  It 
is  well  known   also  how   mischievous 
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they  are  to  children,  scratching  and 
tearing  them  on  all  occasions  ;  indeed, 
I  cannot  see  why  some  contrivance 
might  not  be  found  to  do  without  them 
altogether. 

But  to  return  to  my  story  :    Having 
now  for  some    weeks    been    buried    in 


Lustre  was  working  a  large  sampler, 
for  which  I  just  suited  her  purpose,  and 
from  the  care  she  took  to  quilt  me  in 
her  housewife  when  she  had  done 
stitching,  I  felt  assured  I  should  have 
the  pleasure  of  finishing  what  I  had 
begun.     For  some  time  we  went  on  to 


Mary's  pocket,  I  began  to  lose  all  hope  our  mutual  satisfaction.     There  was  a 

of  quitting  it ;  when  one  night  that  she  fine  strawberry-border   all   round   the 

was  sitting  up  later  than  usual  (waiting  sampler;     the    alphabet,     in   various 

the  return  of  her  master  and   mistress  stitches,    preceded     the     appropriate 

from  the   Opera,)   by  the  light  of  a  verse;  and  having  come  to  the  middle, 

blinking  candle  I  made  my  first  attempt  there  was  along  consultation  whether 

at  work.     Mary  had  been  dozing  over  it  should  be  tilled  up   by  Noah's  Ark, 

the  fire  a  good  while  before  it  occurred  or  an  orange-tree.       The   latter  was 

to  her  that  she  could  make  any  better  agreed  upon,  as  it  could  be  done  the 

use  of  her  time  ;  but  hearing  the  clock  soonest,  for  Lucy  was   anxious  to  see 


strike,  and  knowing  it  would  be  near 
two  hours  before  the  family  returned, 
she  set  courageously  to  work,  stirred 
the  fire,  snuffed  the   candle,   and   got 


her  work  completed.  Accordingly  a 
fine  large  tree  was  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre. My  young  mistress  had  worked 
very  hard  for  two  days  to  get  it  done, 


her  working  materials  together.     She    and  it  was  finished  all  but  the  oranges, 


then  began  to  turn  over  a  parcel  of 
stockings  that  wanted  mending. — 
Trembling  at  the  idea  of  the  thick  cot- 
ton I  must  carry  if  she  used  me  to  darn 
them,  I  thought  it  would  be  very  hard 
if  my  first  employment  should  be  so 
little  befitting  me.     After  scanning  the 


when  a  difficulty  arose  of  which  she 
had  not  thought :  this  was  no  other 
than  the  want  of  orange-coloured  silk. 
How  Lucy  came  to  forget  such  a  thing 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  ;  but  so  it 
was.  No  colours  nearer  than  scarlet 
and  pale  yellow   presented  themselves. 


stockings,  which  she  did  not  seem  much  All  her  schoolfellows  routed  their  bags, 

inclined  to  attack,  she  dived  her  hand  but  in   vain  ;    every  colour  came  to 

again  into  her  work-bag,  and  pulled  hand  save  the  one  in  request ;  and  the 

out  a  piece  of  muslin.     Hesitating  for  determination  was  to  finish  it  out  of 

^onie  time  what  she  should  do,  the  love  hand.  One  advised  her  to  hang  lemons 

of  finery  prevailed,  the  stockings  were  on  the  tree,  but   this   did  not  suit  her 

tumbled  again  into  the  bag,  and  to  my  ideas — '  they   were  not  fit  to   eat.' 

great  satisfaction   I  was   employed   to  Another  proposed  red  silk,  and  then 

hem  the  muslin.     Mary  was  a  quick  they  would  be   cherries  ;  this   was  es 

worker ;  I   was  new  and  glib  ;  so   we  teemed  a  bright  thought,  and    adopted 

completed  a  frill   before  the   return  of  accordingly.     The  work  was  going  on 

her  master  and  mistress.  well,  when  one   of  the  young  critics 

Another  long  interval  of  time  elap-  found  out  that  for  cherries  they  would 


sed  before  my  services  were  required. 
At  length  some  caps  being  in  request, 
for  the  making  of  which  Mary  found 
she  had  not  sufficient  time,  I  was  sent, 
together  with  proper  instructions,  to 
her  sister,  a  little  girl  at   school.     Ar- 


be  of  an  enormous  size.  This  objec- 
tion had  not  occurred  to  Lucy,  who  be- 
gan to  fret ;  when  the  little  girl  who 
had  first  suggested  the  plan,  now  ob- 
served.it  was  of  very  little  consequence, 
for  no  person  who  was  fond  of  cherries 


1  ived  there,  my  young  mistress,  pre-  would  object  to  their  being  as  large  as 
snming  to  say  I  was  too  thick  for  her  oranges,  and  thus  the  obstacle  was  re- 
use, took  the  liberty  of  exchanging  me  moved.  And  that  things  might  bear  a 
with  one  of  her  schoolfellows.  This  I  proportion  to  each  other,  a  bird  of 
considered  a  great  affront ;  but  my  paradise,  as  large  as  an  eagle,  was 
good-humour  was  restored  by  my  new  perched  on  one  of  the  branches. 
possessor,who  seemed  to  have  a  proper  The  sampler  being  more  than  two- 
sense  of  my  value,  declaring  I  was  the  thirds  done,  my  anticipation  of  the  ad- 
best  Needle  she  had  ever  used.     Lucy  miration  it  would  excite,  and  the  share 
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of  praise  I  should  have  in  the  perform- 
ance, was  most  untowardly  checked 
by  perceiving  that  Lucy  grew  weary 
of  her  task.  The  frequent  exclama- 
tions of — how  tired  she  was  !  and  how 
glad  she  should  be  when  it  was  done  ! 
were  certainly  very  mortifying  to  me ; 
still  I  had  not  the  least  idea  after  so 
much  pains  bestowed,  she  would  leave 
it  unfinished  ;  but  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, one  morning,  instead  of  pursuing 
her  work,  she  carefully  papered  up  the 
sampler,  and  put  it  away  !    Her  com- 


panions asked  her  if  she  did  not  mean 
to  finish  it.  *  Oh  yes,  (said  Lucy)  I 
shall  finish  it  some  time  or  other  ;  but 
I  am  going  to  net  a  purse — that  is  such 
pleasant  work,  I  think  I  shall  never  be 
tired  of  it.'  Having  declared  the  same 
when  she  began  her  sampler,  1  expect- 
ed her  schoolfellows  would  have  repro- 
bated her  fickleness  ;  but  I  found  they 
were  all  of  the  same  mind  — purse- 
making  had  become  the  favourite  em- 
ployment. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 


DESTRUCTION  OF  ROUEN  CATHEDRAL,  BY  LIGHTNING. 


TN  recording  the  destruction  by  fire 
-*■  of  this  perhaps  the  finest  Gothic  Ca- 
thedral in  Europe,  we  cannot  do  better, 
to  afford  an  idea  of  the  loss  sustained, 
not  by  France  alone  but  by  the  world, 
than  by  quoting  the  description  of  the 
Building  from  Mrs.  Stothard?s  late  inter- 
esting Tour  in  Normandy.  It  was  struck 
by  lightning  about  five  o'clock  of  the 
morning  of  last  Sunday,  the  15th,  and 
continued  burning  till  evening,  when 
the  fire  seemed  to  be  subdued,  but  un- 
fortunately broke  out  again  on  Monday, 
when  the  dome  fell ;  and  as  the  ac- 
counts left,  the  whole  was  in  a  blaze 
too  terrible  to  admit  of  resistance.* 

"  The  Cathedral  Church,  said  to '  be 
erected  by  the  English,  of  all  the  Gothic 
structures  I  have  yet  seen,  is  the  most 
costly  and  magnificent ;  the  building, 
of  the  florid  Gothic  kind,  is  literally 
frosted  with  ornaments.  This  cathe- 
dral was  founded  A.  D.  990,  by  Ro- 
bert, Archbishop  of  Rouen,  brother  of 
Richard  the  Second,  Duke  of  Norman- 
dy ;  but  it  was  not  finished  till  the  year 
1062,  when,  in  the  presence  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Virgin.  Of  this,  the  original 
building,  nothing  now  appears ;  the 
most  ancient  parts  are  the  door-ways, 
which,  together  with  a  great  portion  of 
the  edifice,  is  the  work  of  the  thirteenth 

*  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Dib- 
din,  in  his  Tour  on  the  Continent,  speaking 
of  the  south-west  Tower  of  this  Cathedral, 
says,  "  Considering  that  this  Spire  is  very 
lofty,  and  composed  of  wood,  it  is  surprising 
that  it  has  not  been  destroyed  by  tempest, 
or  accident  from  lightning." 
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century,  the  rest  of  the  building  is  of 
the  fifteenth.     The   Cathedral  is  410 
feet  in  length,  83  in  breadth,  the  length 
of  the  cross-aisles  is  164  feet,  and  the 
spire  305  feet ;  that  of  the  towers  to- 
wards the  west  236  feet ;  the  width  of 
the  portal  at  the  west  end,  includingthe 
towers,   is  170  feet;  there  are  seven 
entrances  to  the  cathedral,  and   13Q, 
windows.     Immediately  over  the  large 
door-way,  at  the  western  entrance,  car- 
ved in  stone,  the  root  of  Jesse  is  repre- 
sented,  from    whose  several  branches 
arise  figures,  terminating  in  the  centre 
with  one  of  our  Saviour,  as  the  last  of 
the  line.     Above  and  around  this  sub- 
ject, in  several  compartments,   appear 
various  histories  from  the  Bible,  carved 
likewise  in  stone.  Above  another  door- 
way, in  the  west  front,  the  story  of  the 
daughter  of  Herodias   dancing  before 
Herod,  is  represented  in  a  most  singu- 
lar manner.     She  appears  like  one  of 
those  dancers,  or  tumblers,  who  were 
employed  for  the  amusement  of  courts 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  literal- 
ly tumbling  before  Herod  with  her  head 
on  the  ground,  and  her  heels  in  the  air. 
This  seems  to  us  a   strange  mode  of 
treating  such  a  subject ;  but  it  was  by 
no  means  uncommon  at  the  time  this 
was  executed.     On  the  same  front  are 
ranged  above  eighty  figures,  of  a  colos- 
sal size,  representing  saints  and  apos- 
tles :  these  images,  although  considera- 
bly larger  than  life,  appear  but  diminu- 
tive, in  comparison  with  the   majestic 
proportions  of  the  building.     Besides 
this  host  of  carved  figures,  the  most 
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fantastic,  elegant,  and  rich  Gothic  de- 
vices every  where  abound.  There  is 
not  the  smallest  piece  of  stone,  not  the 
back  of  a  niche,  nor  the  base  of  a  figure, 
but  is  covered  with  the  finest  Gothic 
work.  Above  the  north  door-way  the 
subject  of  the  Last  Judgment  is  admi- 
rably carved ;  and  on  each  side  the 
walls,  without  the  entrance,  stand  two 
female  figures,  their  heads  broken  off, 
but  their  draperies  are  of  tasteful  and 
exquisite  workmanship.  Some  part 
of  the  building  has  been  injured  during 
the  Revolution  ;  when  it  is  likely  these 
figures  also  suffered.  The  south  front 
is  extremely  elegant  in  its  proportions 
and  ornaments. 

"  The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  is  so 
imposingly  beautiful,  that  on  entering 
the  aisles,  the  mind  is  struck  with  an 
involuntary  awe  :  the  sombre  light  re- 
flected through  the  painted  windows, 
the  majestically  fretted  roof,  the  high 
vaulted  arches,  all  combine  to  strike 
the  beholder  with  that  feeling  of  vene- 
ration, and  to  inspire  that  disposition 
towards  serious  contemplation,  which 
does  indeed  so  well  prepare  the  mind 
for  devotional  exercise.  We  are  nat- 
urally susceptible  of  powerful  impres- 
sions from  external  things,  and  our 
feelings  are  capable  of  being  softened, 
exalted,  and  refined  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  majestic  and  imposing  objects. 
There  was  undoubtedly  great  wisdom 
in  the  erection  of  such  buildings  for 
religious  purposes  ;  for  who  can  enter 
them  without  feeling  they  are  most  pro- 
per to  be  devoted  to  the  worship  of  a 
Divine  Being.  Every  window  in  the 
cathedral  is  filled  with  fine  painted 
glass.  The  subjects  consist  of  several 
groups  and  figures,  the  size  of  life  5 
some  are  of  various  and  fantastic  orna- 
ments, whose  brilliant  hues  are  so  gor- 
geous and  dazzling,  that,  although  the 
variety  of  their  devices  are  endless,  yet 
their  luminous  brilliancy  forbids  the 
eye  long  to  rest  upon  one  object. 

"  In  the  choir  we  saw  the  spot  where 
once  were  placed  the  tombs  of  John 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Regent  of  France  ; 
Henry,  brother  of  Richard  I. ;  and 
Cceur-de-Lion's  heart.  A  flat  stone 
now  alone  marks  each  spot ;  the  mon- 
uments, with  the  effigies  of  Henry  and 
Richard,   having   been   destroyed  for 


some  comparatively  trivial  purpose,  a 
considerable  time  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. A.  D.  1199,  the  heart  of  Ri- 
chard I.  enclosed  in  a  silver  box  was 
interred  near  the  high  altar  of  Rouen 
Cathedral,  according  to  that  Prince's 
injunctions  before  his  decease.  A 
magnificent  tomb  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Richard,  his  effigy  lay  ex- 
tended upon  it,  and  represented  him 
attired  in  his  royal  robes.  A  balus- 
trade of  silver  once  encompassed  the 
monument;  but  in  1250, the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Rouen  ordered  that  it  should 
be  melted  down,  and  applied  as  a  con- 
tribution towards  the  ransom  of  the  fa- 
mous St.  Louis,  then  a  prisoner  amongst 
the  Pagans.  Henry  the  younger,  se- 
cond son  of  Henry  II.  King  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  crowned  both  at  West- 
minster and  Winchester,  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  father,  was  buried,  first 
in  the  church  of  St.  Julien,  at  Mans, 
near  his  grandfather  Geoffrey  Plan- 
tagenet,  but  his  body  was  afterwards 
removed  to  this  cathedral,  by  the  so- 
licitation of  the  citizens  of  Rouen,  to 
whom  Henry  had  bequeathed  it.  Be- 
tween two  pillars  on  the  north  side  of 
the  choir,  under  a  monument  of  black 
marble,  were  interred  the  remains  of 
John,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  third  son  of 
Henry  IV.  King  of  England  ;  this 
tomb  was  destroyed  by  the  Hugonots 
in  1  f> (32 .  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Romain 
lie  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  Rollo, 
third  Duke  of  Normandy ;  they  were 
removed  from  near  the  high  altar,  when 
the  choir  was  rebuilt.  On  the  tomb  of 
Rollo  there  is  an  effigy  representing 
him,  but  it  is  not  a  work  of  his  time, — 
probabl}'  not  earlier  than  that  of  St. 
Louis.  In  this  cathedral,  there  is  also 
a  monument  and  effigy  of  William 
Longespee,  fourth  Duke  of  Normandy, 
and  son  of  Rollo ;  this  tomb  is  of  the 
same  date  as  the  former.  St.  Romain 
was  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  died  in 
644  ;  his  body  was  removed  in  1036, 
and  in  1090  it  was  placed  within  a 
splendid  shrine,  which  was  burnt  by 
the  Hugonots  in  1562.  Some  frag- 
ments of  the  saint's  body  being  then 
preserved,  they  were  kept  as  relics  at 
this  cathedral. 

"  In  this  Cathedral  there  is  a  Gothic 
staircase  of  great  beauty,  which  leads 
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to  the  library  belonging  to  the  church. 
The  building  of  the  fine  tower  called 
La  Tour  de  Beurre  was  commenced 
in  1485,  with  the  money  paid  by  the 


people  of  Rouen,  for  an  indulgence 
purchased  by  them,,  to  eat  butter  in- 
stead of  oil  during  the  solemn  fu*t  of 
Lent." 


Vavittitu. 

ORIBINAL    AXECDOTES  OF  CELEBRATED  CHARACTERS,    &.C. 


SCENE    AT   THE    BULL    AND    BUSH. 

Gainsborough,  Garrick,  Sterne,  Whilefoord, 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  fyc. 

1  What  a  delightful  little  snuggery  is  this 
said  Bull  and  Bush,'  observed  Gainsborough, 
as  he  poured  the  new  milk  into  his  break- 
fast-cup '  Faith  !  there  is  cream  upon't,  a 
pcethoznomon  we  Cockneys    seldom  behold.' 

'  That  is  a  new  sort  of  Greek,'  said  Gar- 
rick— '  What,  and  is  that  too  from  your 
Fowler's  Lexicon  ?' 

'  It  is  my  Davy-boy.' — Now  this  Fowler 
was  an  honest  old  Tailor,  whom  Gainsbo- 
rough patronised,  one  of  the  oddest  fish  of  all 
whom  he  employed,  and  many  a  comical 
wight  he  did  employ,  for  if  a  shopkeeper, 
mechanic,  or  handicraft,  had  any  eccentri- 
city or  singularity  about  him,  and  was  hon- 
est and  obliging  withal,  he  became  that 
man's  patron.  In  that  he  resembled  Ho- 
garth. This  Fowler,  who  lived  in  Seven 
Dials,  was  recommended  by  Garrick;  he 
had  been  employed  for  the  stage  wardrobe, 
and  carried  about  with  him  a  vocabulary  of 
his  own  so  perfectly  unique,  that  Gainsbo- 
rough, who  was  the  greatest  mad-cap  of  his 
day,  used  to  intersperse  his  conversation 
with  old  Fowler's  choicest  phrases.  In- 
deed, such  were  the  occasional  ebullitions 
of  his  spirits — such  his  aberrations  from  the 
sober  decorum  of  conversation,  that  stran- 
gers not  unfrequently  thought  him  beside 
his  wits.  '  Indeed  his  cranium  was  so  cram- 
med with  genius  of  every  kind,'  said  Gar- 
rick, '  that  it  is  in  danger  of  bursting  upon 
you,  like  a  steam-engine  overcharged, 
which,  were  it  duly  regulated,  its  powers 
would  be  as  great  :'  adding,  '  Poor  Tom  ! 
storm  or  gentle  breeze,  he  never  takes  in 
sail,  but  is  always  before  the  wind  with  his 
sky-scrapers.' 

'And  what  atable-cloth — damask — Dutch 
damask,  by  the  lord — bright  as  the  geese 
that  flap  their  white  wings  there  upon  the 
heath.  What  a  nosegay — smell  it,  Davy — 
damme,  it  is  a  better  provocative  than  a 
barrel  of  Coldieslcr  natives  !  upon  my  soul, 
Sterne.' — '  More  expletives,'  said  Lawrence 
— '  why,  you  reprobate,  you  cannot  utter 
ten  sentences  without  an  oath.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  he,  putting  a  large 
piece  of  roll  in  his  mouth — '  thank  ye,  Par- 
son Pure. — Well,  then,  upon  my  conscience 
— Lord  how  mawkish — upon  my' — Sterne 
put  his  hand  before  his  mouth — '  Upon — 
upon,'  pushing  his  arm  away — '  out  it  must 
come — upon  my  soul,  Davy,  you  are  a  man 
of  feeling  ;  but  as  for  this  sentimental  im- 


postor— Davy,  is  not  this  iittle  inn  an  epit 
ome  of  the  island — every  thing  fitting,  ev- 
ery thing  good,  every  thing  as  it  ought  to 
be — a  pattern  for  every  regron  of  this  terry- 
ostical  globe  ?' 

1  Thou  art  a  terryostical  goose,'  said 
Sterne. — '  By  and  by,  mark  me,  Reynolds, 
something  will  go  wrong,  and  then  'twill 
be,  confound  this  said  England  and  all  that 
appertaineth  thereunto.' 

'  Look  you  there — what  a  flock  of  them' 
— (opportunely  some  twenty  or  thirty  geese 
had  taken  their  flight  from  the  upper  heath, 
towards  a  pond  at  North-end) — '  mercy  on 
us  !  what  a  fright  I  was  in  !' — '  Why  ?' 
said  Sterne. — '  I  verily  took  them  for  a 
flight  of  hungry  Curates  in  their  white  sur- 
plices come  to  eat  us  up,'  said  Gainsbo- 
rough 

*  Fye — {ye  !'  &aid  Caleb  Whitefoord  ; 
'  how  long  is  it  since  you  were  at  church, 
Tom,  not  to  know  a  parson  from  a  goose  ?' 
Sterne  laughed  most  heartily — almost  to 
suffocation,  poor  soul,  he  was  so  asthmatic. 

'  Waiter,  have  you  any  more  eggs  in  the 
house  ?'  said  Gainsborough. 

1  Yes,  sir,  the  cook  is  boiling  some.' 

'  You  have  a  little  farm  here,  I  see,'  said 
Whitefoord — '  pray,  waiter,  are  these  eggs 
of  your  own  hatching? — I   like  a  new-laid 

'  No,  sir,'  answered  the  waiter  rather 
pertly,  and  with  a  grin,  '  they  are  hatched 
by  master's  hens.'  This  was  a  standing  re- 
partee, ready  cut  and  dried,  and  kept  in 
store  for  Cockneys. 

<  I  thought  they  might  be  your's,'  gravely 
retorted  Caleb,  '  for  I  found  a  gosling  in 
one  of  them.'  This  converted  him  into  a 
civil  obliging  waiter  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day. 

'  I  ask  pardon  for  my  rudeness,  sir,'  said 
the  poor  fellow,  bowing  and  blushing  as  he 
returned  with  the  smoking  eggs. 

'  You  are  welcome  to  it,'  replied  Caleb, 
laughing  very  good-naturedly ;  '  we  are 
quits.' 

<  Do  tell  me,  you  Sir  Joshua,  and  you 
other  travelling  luminaries,  pray  have  they 
any  such  delectable,  healthy,  stomach-whet- 
ting little  inns  abroad  ? — As  I  hope  to  be 
saved,  I  am  hungry  as  a  winter  wolf.  By 
the  powers,  1  am  calculating  upon  dinner  in 
the  midst  of  breakfast.  Let  u*  knock  up  a 
bill  of  fare — Item  :  your  dainty  little  white 
chicks,  with  gizzard  tucked  under  one  arm 
and  liver  under  t'other — parsley  and  butter 
— did  you  see  that  double-headed  parsley  in 
the  garden,  Reynolds  }' 
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e  No,  I  did  not,  it  escaped  me.' 

'  No,  sir  !  why  where  were  your  chroma- 
t1Cs — trees  in  miniature— a  fairy  wood, 
green  as  an  emerald,  and  not  see  it  !  Yes, 
white  legged  chicks  and  streaky  bacon— 
Didst  see  the  peas,  Reynolds,  twining  up 
the  lilhputian  hop-poles  ?'— '  I  did,  sir,'  an- 
swered Reynolds,  smiling.—'  O  !  then  be 
thankful  to  the  Lord  for  preserving  your 
optics. — That's  a  blessing,  at  any  rate. — 
What  are  you  ruminating  about,  hey,  friend 
Lawrence  ?— Are  you  going  to  be  dull  be- 
cause I  lampooned  the  parson's  man  ? — 
come,  give  me  thy  hand.  No,  Sterne,  God 
forbid  I  should  speak  disrespectfully  of  your 
cloth.  I  love  a  parson  next  to  painting — 
that's  gospel.  I  uever  set  my  foot  in  a  par- 
sonage-house, if  it  be  tenanted  by  a  pious 
man,  but  I  could  weep.  To  see  learning 
and  science  beneath  its  humble  porch  in  the 
person  of  a  parish  priest,  raises  my  mind  to 
veneration.  Blessed  be  the  ancient  hands, 
when  parcelling  out  this  land,  that  did  pre- 
serve its  acres  for  the  church.'— '  Amen  !' 
said  Sterne. 

'  But  T  should  make  an  irreligious  King, 
perhaps,'  said  Gainsborough. 

'  Why  so,  Tom  ?'  said  Sterne. 

'  Why  so  !  why  I  should  make  too  many 
of  you  bishops  !' 

<  But  your  bill  of  fare,'  said  Sterne,  <  let's 
have  your  bill  of  fare,  Tom.' 

'  True,'  repliod  the  lively  soul ;  (  we  must 
think  of  the  temporalities,  have  due  regard 
for  the  flesh— but  where's  the  fish  !  That's 
a  pretty  business—"  there's  the  rub."— 
Wheugh  (whistling)— Why,  Daw  !  did  vou 
not  promise  to  provide  a  salmon  ?  Walter 
— wait-er-er-er'  elongating  the  sound, — 
'  have  you  any  idler  about,  any  otter-nosed 
idler,  that  you  can  despatch  to  town  to  buy 
a  bit  of  fish  ?  Let's  have  a  turbot,  and  lob- 
sters with  springy  tails.' 

'  Make  yourself  easy,  Tom,'  said  Gar- 
rick  ;  'I  wonder  you,  with  your  otter's  nose, 
had  not  smelt  fish  in  the"  boot.  Old  Dick 
Toms,  true  to  his  word,  packed  up  a  Thames 
salmon' — Gainsborough  rubbed  his  hands — 
'  and  a  brace  of  small  turbot.'— Gains-bo- 
rough smacked  his  lips—'  And  cock-tail  lob- 
sters too,  Davy  ?' — '  Yes,  you  cormorant,' 
said  Garrick. 

'  Bravo,  Davy ! — When  misers  make  a 
feast,  it  is  always  so.  What  say  you  to  a 
green  goose,  and  some  of  the  landlord's 
pease — all  fresh,  with  the  bloom  upon  them. 
What  a  delectable  sight  to  see  pretty  maiden 
fingers  shelling  of  pease — it'ssosummer-ish  ! 
O  that  I  were  a  pea,  a  marrow-fat,  between 
the  dimpled  fingers  of  mine  host-his  wife  !' 
—mimicking  Garrick's  Romeo. 

1  O  that  I  were  a  cudgel  to  break  thy  silly 
pate,'  said  Garrick. — 'Do  cut  me  another 
slice  of  ham,  Davy  ; — deuce  take  it,  why 
one  would  take  you  for  an  Israelite,  you 
cuddle  that  swine's* flesh  so  carefully.  Come, 
come,  a  little  thicker.  See,  gentlemen, 
what  a  niggard  'tis — a  mere  Jonathan  Ty- 
ers— a  Vauxhall-er,  thin  as  leaf-gold.  Gods ! 
one  would  think  you  were  peeling  your  own 


flesh— 'twas    almost   out   (whispering),— or 
carving  your  own  ham  !' 

'  There,  will  that  do— Simon  Lock  ?' 

'  And  who  was  he  ?' 

'  Why,  one  that  old  Sam  Johnson  knew, 
who  ate  his  wits  away  ;  a  fellow  who  fed 
with  two  spoons,  and  wept  because  he  could 
not  swallow  faster.' 

'  If  every  age  improves,  what  a  Simon 
that  fellow  Master  Simon's  grandfather 
must  have  been,'  said  Gainsborough. 
Though  there  be  greater  fools  than  he. 
Poor  Simon  knew  what  he  wept  for  ;  some 
fellows  weep  they  know  not  for  what.  But 
I  hate  the  taste  of  the  knife;  so  one  more 
delicate  slice,  Davy.  This  is  a  very  deli- 
cious ham.— What,  was  this  hog  of  your 
own  curing,  waiter  ?'— '  Yes,  Sir.' 

'  Killed  first,  and  cured  afterward,  hey  ?' 
— '  Yes,  Sir.' 

'  Aye,  very  good— that  must  have  been 
an  Irish  invention.' 

'  You  must  be  killed  first,  by  the  Lord,  to 
be  cured  of  your  Tom-fooleries,'  said  Gar- 
rick. 

'  What  breed  are  your  hogs— Chinese, 
hey,  waiter  ?'  said  Garrick.—'  Yes,  Sir.' 

'  Faith  I'm  just  in  the  humour  now,'  con- 
tinued Tom,  '  to  kill  and  cure  one  of  your 
Chiuese  well-fed  copper-coloured  Manda- 
rins, or  a  fat,  fair  she  Mandarin,  better 
still — they  have  such  pretty  little  peeping, 
piggish,  as  much  as  to  say,  Come-kill-me 
eyes  !' 

'  Well,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  wild, 
what  next,  Tom-o'-Bedlam  !'  said  Garrick, 
laughing  most  boisterously— which  we  cho- 
russed. 

'  What  next  !  why  (singing  right  hu- 
morously), we'd  hang  him  up  o'  the  chim- 
ney top,  and  smoke  him  into  bacon.— 
Come,  boys,  chorus  bacon  ! — We'd  hang 
her  up  in  the  chimney  top,  and  smoke  her 
too  into  bacon.' 

'  What  pity  'tis  that  court  fools  are  out  of 
date,'  said  Garrick.  '  By  Jupiter,  Tom, 
you  would  have  out-fooled  Will  Somers, 
Archey,  Muckle-John,  and  all  the  Patches 
that  ever  wore  the  party-coloured  livery.' 

'  And  I  were,  I'd  not  spare  the  rogues  ; 
(then  spouted)  Agamemnon  is  a  fool  ;  Ji- 
chilles  is  a  fool ;  Thersites  is  a  fool  ;  and  as 
aforesaid,  Patroclus  is  afool'  When  sud- 
denly turning  grave,  he  added,  '  Yes,  Da- 
vy !  I  am  even  the  natural  fool  of  fortune, 
as  thy  master  Shakspeare  says,  far  I  have 
quitted  my  darling  profession,  left  the 
woods  and  groves,  to  stew  myself  in  an  ele- 
gant carpeted  damn'd  dungeon,  with  two 
windows  shut,  and  one  half  open,  to  paint 
fools'  heads  ! !' 

Poor  Gainsborough  !— he  was  constantly 
regretting  that  imperious  fate  had  compel- 
led him  to  relinquish  the  study  of  landscape 
for  portrait  painting.  '  The  sigh  t  of  the 
green  fields,'  as  Garrick  once  observed  with 
great  emotion,  '  always  awakened  Tom's 
affection  for  his  first  love!' 

Yes,  poor  Gainsborough  !— he  verily  died 
an  enthusiast,—'  We  are  all  going  to  Hea- 
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ven,'  said  he,  '  and  Vandyck  is  one  of  the 
party  !'  [Vide  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Lec- 
tures.] 

'  Do  you  not  think  the  old  serpent  some 
day,  in  a  fit  of  ill-humour,  invented  portrait- 
painting,  Reynolds  ;'  said  Gainsborough, 
starting  from  a  short  reverie. 

'  Why  so,  Sir  ?'  answered  Sir  Joshua. 
'  Why,  to  torment  and  tease  us  artists — 
Yes,  it  was   a  newly-invented  torment,  be- 
gotten   in    spleen,   brooded  in    spite,  and 
whelped  in  fury  !' 

'  Come,  eat  your  toast  and  butter,  said 
Garrick,  '  and  be  thankful,  man.' 

'  Why,  Tom,  surely  you  have  not  done  '.' 
said  Sterne. 

'  I  have,'  replied  Gainsborough,  laying 
down  his  knife  and  fork'  folding  his  napkin, 
and  pushing  away  his  plate---'  I  never  think 
of  this  perplexing  devil-ment,  but  I  lose  my 
appetite.' 

Ting-ting-ting-ting-ting-a-ring— '  O  YES, 

This    is  to  give  notice '    The  beadle  of 

Hendon  was  under  the  window,  crying  some 
strayed  Hampstead  hogs. 

1  There,  Tom  !— hark  !'  said  Garrick  ; 
'  the  bellman  is  crying  your  lost  appetite.' 

'  I  would  not  give  a  cherry-stone  to  re- 
deem it,'  said  Gainsborough,  lolling  back  in 
his  elbow-chair,  with  his  hands  o'er  his 
head,  the  fingers  locked  in  each  other,  nice- 
ly dovetailed,  as  Garrick  used  to  say— it 
was  a  favourite  position  of  the  painter's, 
when  he  n  as  musing. 

'  What !'  said  Whitefoord,  <  lost  your  ap- 
petite, my  most  noble  !'  as  he  turned  round 
with  a  spy-glass  from  looking  out  at  anoth- 
er window.  '  Mercy  on  that  colony  of 
Gipsies  there  !— if  they  have  picked  it  up, 
they  must  send  their  brats  supperless  to  bed, 
or  boil  a  bigger  pot.' 

'  Hey  !  what,  Caleb  !  Gipsies— where  ?' 
jumping  up,  and  seizing  the  telescope—'  My 
Heaven,  how  precious  !  I'll  be  among  you— 
Yes  !  this  is  worth  a  day's  march.  What  a 
delectable  group!— Look,  Sir  Joshua— look, 
be  quick— you  can  feel  the  thing  !' 

'  Delightful  group  !'  said  Garrick— 
'  Phangh  !  a  nest  of  ragged  daemons — and 
look  at  the  little  imps.  Egad  !  they  have 
been  changing  garb  with  the  gibbeted  mur- 
derers on  Finchley  Common,  or  robbing 
honest  men's  gardens  of  scare-crows— those 
who  are  not  stark  naked,  Why,  look  you 
there,  Sterne— shame  upon  it— there's  a 
girl,  surely  sixteen,  without  a  petticoat  to 
cover  her  filthy  tawny  skin.' 

'  That's  the  charm  on't,'  said  Gains- 
borough, (.lapping  his  hands  in  ecstasy— 
'  that's   the  charm,    Davy— that's  the  true 

PICTCRESO.UE  !' 

'  0  the  darling,  dainty  drabs— your  true 
'  ditch  delivered  by  a  drab,'1  that  your  Shak- 
speare  meant,'  said  Caleb  Whitefoord.  'Do, 
pray,  Mister  Garrick,  put  down  the  window 
---they  will  taint  the  air.  I  have  a  horror  of 
these  wretches— they  are  not  human  ' 

'  And  I  have  a  rooted  antipathy  to  them,' 


said  Garrick, — •  even  from  my  childhood. 
But  I  do  believe  they  were  rather  more  pre- 
ternatural in  those  days  than  now— what 
say  you,  Tom  ?' 

'  Antipathy  !'  said  Gainsborough,  '  I 
would  live  with  them— die  with  them  !  That 
Bamfylde  Moore  Carew  was  a  man  of  taste 
—a  gentleman  born,  too— He  was  king  of 
the  nut-brown  maids.' 

'  Live  among  the  starving  wretches  !'  said 
Whitefoord,  lifting  up  his  hands  and  raising 
his  eyes—'  Mark  you  this'— Live  /—four 
eggs,  all  new  laid— a  pound  of  delicate  ham 
at  least— as  many  cups  of  tea,  strong  and 
sweet— French  rolls,  quantum  sufficit  for 
four  moderate  stomachs— two  wings  of 
chicken,  and  water-cresses— a  welcome 
guest,  one  of  six  to  a  roasted  hedge  hog, 
and  that  dainty  dish  only  on  high  days  and 
holidays  !' 

'  Go  on,'  said  Gainsborough,  laughing, 
'  go  on,  "  Fit  thy  consent  to  my  sharp  appe- 
tite— layby  all  nicety."  Not,  Caleb,  that 
you  are  over  nice  in  your  catering  ;  but 
"  Til  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory,  to 
scourge  you  for  this  apprehension."  So,  gen- 
tlemen, adieu  for  a-while,  whilst  I  go  and 
sketch  the  gipsies.  Reynolds,  can  you  lend 
me  a  pencil  ?  Faith  I  came  without  mine. 
This  comes  of  portrait  painting— confound 
it !  Time  was,  ah  !  "  there's  the  rub,"  time 
was,  when  I'd  as  soon  have  rambled  forth 
in  the  green  fields  bare  breech'd,  as  without 
a  pencil.  No,  you  have  only  an  empty 
case  ;  so,  Reynolds  !  I  thought  as  much,  by 
Heaven  !  Twenty  painters,  and  no  pencil- 
twenty  parsons,  and  no  prayer-book — Waiter 
—waiter— do  go  and  ask  for  a  lead  pencil. 
O  !  here's  Mister  Landlord.' 

'  What  time  would  you  please  to  dine, 
Gentlemen  ?'  said  the  host.  '  We  have  a 
fine  green  goose,  ducks,  and—' 

'  Damn  your  ducks  and  geese  !'  said 
Gainsborough,  '  have  you  such  a  thing  as  a 
black-lead  pencil,  or  a  plummet  ?  or  a  red- 
hot  poker  and  a  board  ?  Any  thing.' 

'  No,  Sir,'  said  the  host,  laughing,  for 
he  knew  what  an  eccentric  being  was  Gains- 
borough, who  patronized  the  house. 

1  That's  improvident,'  said  Gainsborough, 
softening  his  tone,  '  that  is  improvident, 
my  worthy  host  ;  for,  look  you,  with  that  I 
could  conjure  up  ducks  and  geese,  bucks 
and  does,  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  more  than 
would  fill  your  larder.' 

'  But,  I  ask  pardon,  Sir,-— would  they  fill 
the  belly  ?'  said  the  landlord. 

'  Aye,  friend,  they  fill  my  belly,  and  have 
often  filled  the  stomachs  of  those  gentlemen, 
and  they  are  no  starvelings  !' 

'  Why  yes,  Sir,'  replied  the  landlord, 
<  and  will  again,  1  hope— I  ask  pardon- 
now  I  take  you— I've  heard  your  drafts 
(meaning  his  pictures)  are  changed  into 
gold,  and  there's  no  filling  the  larder  with- 
out, as  the  saying  is  ;  but  I'll  send  a  man 
and  horse,  a  swift  one,  up  to  town  for  a  pen- 
cil, and  you  shall  have  one  in  a  few  minutes.' 
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st.   valentine's  day. 

Mr.  Douce,  a  gentleman  of  the  liigcst  au- 
thority on  subjects  of  this  kind,  asserts  that 
the  observation  of  St.  Valentine's  day,  the 
14th  of  February,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
monkish  corruption  of  a  Roman  custom  on 
the  feast  of  the  Lupercal,  in  which  the 
names  of  young  women  were  put  into  a 
box,  and  drawn  outby  the  men.  The  pastors 
of  the  early  Christian  church  substituted  the 
names  of  saints  for  those  of  females  ;  and 
he  conjectures  that  St.  Valentine's  day  was 
chosen  for  the  new  feast. 

The  Lupercal  was  a  feast  of  purification, 
solemnised  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
February,  which  derives  its  name  from  a 
Latin  word,  signifying  to  purify.  The  day 
of  celebration  was  called  Februaca. 

THE  BEGGAR'S  OPERA. 
Upon  the  accession  of  George  II.  to  the 
throne,  Gay  was  offered  the  placo  of  gen- 
tleman-usher to  the  then  youngest  princess 
Louisa  ;  a  post  which  he  thought  beneath 
his  acceptance  :  and,  resenting  the  offer  as 
an  affront,  in  that  ill-hitmour  with  the  court, 
he  wrote  the  "  Beggar's  Opera  ;"  as  a  sa- 
tire on  the  Italian  Opera,  then  patronized 
by  the  court,  which,  being  brought  upon  the 
stage  November,  1727,  was  received  with 
greater  applause  than  had  ever  been  known 
On  any  occasion.  For,  besides  being  acted 
in  London  sixty  three  days  without  inter- 
ruption, and  renewed  the  next  season  with 
success,  it  spread  into  all  the  great  towns 
of  England,  was  played  in  many  places  to 
the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  time  ;  at  Bath  and 
Bristol  fifty,  he.  It  made  its  progress  into 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  where  it  was 
performed  twenty-four  days  successively  ; 
and,  lastly,  was  acted  in  Minorca.  The 
ladies  carried  about  with  them  the  favourite 
songs  of  it  in  fans,  and  houses  were  fur- 
nished with  it  in  screens.  The  fame  of  it  was 
not  confined  to  the  author  only  :  Miss  La- 
vina  Beswick,  who  acted  Polly,  till  then  ob- 
scure, became  at  once  the  favourite  of  the 
town  ;  her  portrait  was  engraved,  and  sold 
in  great  numbers  ;  her  life  written  ;  books 
of  letters  and  verses  to  her  published,  and 
pamphlets  made  of  her  sayings  and  jests  ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  she  obtained  the  title  and 
rank  of  a  duchess,  by  her  marriage  with 
Charles,   third  duke  of  Bolton. 

DR.    PUNCH. 

And  he  who  lately  in  a  learned  freak 
Poach'd  every  lexicon,  and  published  Greek, 
Still  madly  emulous  of  vulgar  praise 
From  Punch's  forehead  wrings  the  dirty  bays. 

These  lines  allude  to  a  fact ;  and  by  suc- 
cessfully mimicking  that  low  character,  Dr. 
W.  Battie  is  said  to  have  saved  a  young 
patient's  life.  He  was  sent  for  to  a  gentle- 
man who  was  alive  in  1782,  but  at  that 
time  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old, 
who  was  in  extreme  misery  from  a  swelling 
in  his  throat ;  when  the  doctor  understand- 
ing what  the  complaint  was,  he  opened  the 


curtains,  turned  his  wig,  and  acted  Punch 
with  so  much  humour  and  success,  that  the 
young  man,  thrown  almost  into  convulsions 
from  laughing,  was  so  agitated  as  to  occa- 
sion the  tumor  to  break,  and  a  complete 
cure  was  the  immediate  consequence. 

Dr.  Battie  was  of  that  class  called  hu- 
mourists, and  he  had  also  a  turn  for  specu- 
lation a  little  out  of  the  way  of  his  profes- 
sion. His  house  at  Marlow  was  built  under 
his  direction,  but  he  forgot  the  stair-case  ; 
and  all  the  offices  below  were  constantly  un- 
der water.  A  favourite  scheme  of  his,  for 
having  the  barges  drawn  up  the  river  by 
horses  instead  of  men,  since  generally 
adopted,  rendered  him  unpopular  among 
the  bargemen,  and  at  one  time  lie  narrowly 
escaped  being  thrown  over  the  bridge  by 
them  ;  but  he  pacified  them  by  acting 
Punch.  In  this  scheme  he  is  said  to  have 
lost  1500/,  and  for  fear  of  future  insults,  he 
always  carried  pocket  pistols  about  him.  He 
affected,  in  the  country,  to  be  his  own  day- 
labourer,  and  to  dress  like  one  ;  and  was  on 
one  occasion,  refused  admittance  to  a  gen- 
tleman's house,  where  he  was  intimate,  the 
servants  not  knowing  him  in  this  disguise. 

SINGULAR    INTERPOSITION. 

A  lady  had  a  tame  bird  which  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  letting  out  of  its  cage  every  day. 
One  morning  as  it  was  picking  up  crumbs 
of  bread  off  the  carpet,  her  cat,  who  always 
before  showed  great  kindness  for  the  bird, 
seized  it  on  a  sudden,  and  jumped  with  it  in 
her  mouth  upon  a  table.  The  lady  was  much 
alarmed  for  the  fate  of  her  favourite,  but,  on 
turning  about,  instantly  discerned  the  cause. 
The  door  had  been  left  open,  and  a  strange 
cat  had  just  come  into  the  room  !  After 
turning  it  out,  her  own  cat  came  down  from 
her  place  of  safety,  and  dropped  the  bird 
without  doing  it  the  smallest  injury. 

THE   EAR. 

'  When  our  ear  tingleth,  (says  Sir  Tho- 
mas Brown,)  we  usually  say,  that  somebody 
is  talking  of  us,  which  is  an  ancient  con- 
ceit, and  ranked  among  superstitious  opin- 
ions, by  Pliny.  It  is  hardly  to  be  made  out, 
without  the  concession  of  a  signifying  ge- 
nius, or  universal  mercury  ;  conducting 
sounds  into  their  distant  subjects,  and  teach- 
ing us  to  hear  by  touch.' 

Some  learned  research  has  been  put  forth 
as  to  the  organs  of  hearing.  We  are  there- 
fore bound  to  present  it ;  not  that  we  ex- 
pect the  faculty  of  moving  one's  ears  need 
be  acquired,  or,  if  it  were,  would  become 
fashionable  among  those  gentlemen  of  the 
west,  who  hide  them  behind  the  shirt-collar. 
The  god  Hercules,  it  is  said,  moved  his  ears 
when  be  eat.  As  for  this  moving  of  ears, 
the  Journal  of  the  Academia  Naturae  Curio- 
sorum  mentions  a  maiden  whose  ears  mov- 
ed. The  Abbe  de  Marolles  tells  us,  that 
Crassot,  the  philosopher,  could  move  his 
ears  up  and  down  without  touching  them. 
St.  Austin   (De   Civitate  Dei)   saw  a  man. 
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who  not  only  moved  his  ears  at  pleasure,  but 
also  his  hair,  without  making  the  least  mo- 
tion either  with  his  hands  or  head.  Martial 
tells  of  the  son  of  one  Cinna,  who  had  long 
ears,  which  moved  like  those  of  asses.  Du 
Laurent  affirms,  that  he  had  seen  some  per- 
sons, who  gave  motion  to  their  ears.  Val- 
verdus  saw  a  Spaniard  do  the  same  In 
Rome.  Procopius  compares  Justinian  '  to 
an  ass,  not  only  on  account  of  his  stupidity 
and  dulness,  but  likewise  because  of  his 
self-moving  ears  ;  whence  he  was  called 
Master-Ass,  in  a  full  theatre,  by  those  of  the 
green  faction,  or  Prasini,  to  which  he  was 
an  enemy.' 

A  word  or  two  as  to  ear-rings.  We  have 
seen  written  up  in  the  London  shops,  '  La- 
dies ears  pierced ;'  and  in  some  others, 
where  politeness  of  description  has  been 
less  used,  '  Ladies  ears  bored  /'  This  pier- 
cing or  boring  of  ears,  however,  is  almost  as 
old  as  the  creation,  proving  that  vanity  is 
not  more  pre-eminent  now  than  in  the  olden 
time.  '  People  (says  Pliny)  dive  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Red  Sea  in  quest  of  the  pearl, 
and  burrow  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  for 
the  emerald,  and  all  to  furnish  new  orna- 
ments for  the  ears.'  The  Roman  ladies  were 
prodigiously  extravagant,  if  we  believe  Sen- 
eca :  he  says,  '  The  price  of  a  single  stone 
is  so  enormous,  as  to  consume  the  revenue 
of  a  wealthy  house  ;  and  one  female  sus- 
pends from  her  ears  what  would  be  an  am- 
ple patrimony  for  several  families.'  This 
strange  fashion  is  savage  as  it  is  civilized  ; 
witness  the  Omaguas,  who  make  holes  in 
them,  which  they  enlarge  to  such  a  degree, 
that  you  may  put  your  fist  through,  and 
who  fasten  large  nosegays  in  these  aper- 
tures. The  negroes  of  New  Guinea  put  long 
sticks  through  them.  As  to  our  females, 
what  shape  and  form  of  thing  is  there  which 
has  not  successively  vibrated,  according  to 
the  fluctuation  of  fashion,  from  their  deli- 
cate lobes.  Among  the  Athenians,  it  was  a 
mark  of  nobility  to  have  the  ears  bored  or 
perforated.  But,  among  the  Hebrews,  it 
was  a  mark  of  servitude. 

Long  ears,  though  useful  to  statesmen, 
are,  corporeally,  not  deemed  handsome. 
The  family  of  the  Flacci,  at  Rome,  owed  its 
name  to  the  large  pendant  ears  of  its  mem- 
bers. Martial  is  satirical  upon  the  deformi- 
ty of  long  ears.  The  Athenian  courtezan, 
Aspasia,  had  short  ears,  and  was  according- 
ly praised,  by  iElian,  for  that  beauty  :  and 
Suetonius  mentions  the  beauty  of  Augus- 
tus's ears. 

There  was  one  Hierocles,  who  asserted, 
that  the  torrid  zone  is  inhabited  by  men 
whose  ears  served  them  for  an  umbrella.  He 
boasted  that  he  had  seen  it. 

Cutting  off  the  ears  was  one  of  the 
cruel  punishments  adopted  formerly.  Some 
naturalists  have  thought,  and  asserted,  that 
cutting  off  the  ear  rendered  persons  barren 
and  unprolific  ;  and  it  was  this  notion  that 
first  occasioned  legislators  to  order  the  ears 
of  thieves  to  be  cut  off,  lest  they  should  pro- 
pagate young  thieves  ! 


THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD. 
This  beautiful  little  work  remained  unno- 
ticed, and  was  attacked  by  the  Reviews  un- 
til lord  Holland,  who  had  been  ill,  sent  to 
his  bookseller  for  some  amusing  book. 
This  was  sent,  and  he  was  so  pleased  that 
he  spoke  of  it  in  the  highes  terms  to  a  large 
company  who  dined  with  him  a  few  days  af- 
ter. The  consequence  was,  that  the  whole 
impression  was  sold  off  in  a  few  days. 

BOXING   AND    WALTZING. 

In  a  late  magazine,  there  was  a  pleasant 
article  on  Pugilism.  In  which  the  face- 
tious writer  introduced  the  following  par- 
allel between  the  sports  of  the  ring  and  the 
graces  of  the  ball  room. 

"  We  have  extreme  pleasure  in  noticing 
the  series  "  Boxiana,"  and  we  know  that  it 
is  excessively  popular  !  It  is  true  that  one 
elderly  maiden  lady  has  written  us  an  ex- 
postulatory  epistle  on  the  subject,  and  ex- 
pressed herself  shocked  by  the  indecency 
of  the  spectacle  of  two  enormous  porters 
fsuch  were  her  very  words)  exhibiting 
themselves  stripped  before  20,000  specta- 
tors. We  answered  that  letter  privately — 
and  assured  the  nun,  that  pugilists  fight  in 
flannel  drawers— and  that  they  are  a  very 
little  more  exposed  than  young  ladies  in 
the  ball  room.  We  also  ventured  to  state 
it  as  our  opinion  that  it  is  less  indelicate  in 
such  a  man  as  Tom  Belcher  to  give  Crop- 
ley  a  cross  buttock,  than  an  officer  of  hus- 
sars to  put  the  hand  on  the  bare  neck  of  a 
virgin  of  eighteen  years,  another  round  her 
waist,  and  thus  to  whirl  her  about,  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  his  arms,  till  both 
parties  are  blind,  and  that  too  in  the  pres- 
ence of  three  hundred  spectators.  A  waltz- 
ing match  is,  we  humbly  suggest,  a  more  in- 
decent exhibition  than  a  boxing  match. 
What  can  be  more  so,  than  to  step  ready 
stripped  into  the  ring,  and  hug  in  succes- 
sion a  long  series  of  military  men,  occasion- 
ally relieved  by  civilians  ?  The  Amazon 
dismisses  from  her  embrace  captain  and  co- 
lonel, and  knight  at  arms,  all  panting  and 
perspiring  and  reeling,  while  she  stands 
victorious  and  unexhausted  in  the  ring. 
And  who  compose  the  ring  ?  Judges,  sen- 
ators, soldiers,  grandmothers,  matrons,  and 
maids,  and  among  them  our  own  shrivelled 
correspondent.  Go,  Tabitha,  to  Moulsey 
Hurst,  when  Turner  fights  young  Cabbage, 
and  then,  on  your  conscience,  answer, 
whether  their  conduct  is  as  indecent  as  thai 
of  Cornet  Sabretonche  and  Miss  Julia  Dya- 
way." 

THE  ACTOR'S  LAST  SHIFT. 
It  was  a  custom  in  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century, for  persons  of  the  first  rank  to 
give  their  birth  day  suits  to  favoured  actors. 
I  think  Mr.  Thurmond  was  honoured  by- 
General  Ingoldsby  with  his.  But  his  finan- 
ces being  at  the  last  tide  of  ebb,  the  rich 
suit  was  put  in  buckle,  (a  cant  word  for  for- 
ty in  the  hundred  interest ;)  one  night  no- 
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tice  was  given  that  the  General  would  be 
present  with  the  goverment  at  the  play,  and 
all  the  performers  on  the  stage  were  prepar- 
ing to  dress  out  in  the  suits  presented.  The 
spouse  of  Johnny  (as  he  was  commonly 
called,)  tried  all  her  arts,to  persuade  Mr. 
Holdfast  the  pawnbroker,  (as  it  fell  out  his 
teal  name,)  to  let  the  clothes  go  for  that 
evening,  to  be  returned  when  the  play  was 
over  :  but  all  arguments  were  fruitless  ;  no- 
thing but  the  ready,  or  a  pledge  of  at  least 
equal  value.  Such  people  would  have  de- 
spised a  Demosthenes,  or  a  Cicero,  witli  all 
their  rhetorical  flourishes,  if  their  oratorian 
gowns  had  been  in  pledge.  Well,  what  must 
be  done  ?  The  whole  family  in  confusion, 
and  all  at  their  wits  end  ;  disgrace,  with  her 
glaring  eyes,  and  extended  mouth,  ready  to 
devour.  Fatal  appearance  !  at  last  Winny, 
the  wife, (that  is,  Winnifrede,)put  on  a  com- 
posed countenance,  but  alas  !  with  a  troub- 
led heart,  stepped  to  a  neighbouring  tavern, 
and  bespoke  a  very  hot  negus,  to  comfort 
Johnny  in  the  great  part  he  was  to  perforin 
that  night,  begging  to  have  the  silver  tan- 
kard with  the  lid,  because  as  she  said,  a 
covering,  and  the  vehicle  silver,  would  re- 
tain heat  longer  than  any  other  metal.  The 
request  was  complied  with,  the  negus  carri- 
ed to  the  play-house  piping  hot— -popped  in- 
to a  vile  earthen  mug— the  tankard  ('argent 
travelled  incog,  under  her  apron,  like  the 
Persian  ladies  veil'd,  popped  into  the  pawn- 
broker's hands  in  exchange  for  the  suit, 
put  on,  played  the  part,  with  the  rest  of  the 
wardrobe  ;  when  its  duty  was  over,  carried 
back  to  remain  in  its  old  depository,  the 
tankard  returned  the  right  road  ;  and,  when 
the  tide  flowed  with  its  lunar  influence,  the 
stranded  suit  was  wafted  into  safe  harbour 
again,  after  paying  a  little  for  dry  docking. 

THE  HIGHWAYMEN  OUTWITTED. 
A  gentleman  on  his  return  from  the  assi- 
zes at  York,  was  attacked  on  the  road  by  a 
a  highwayman,  to  whom  he  delivered  a 
small  sum  of  money.  The  robber  told  him 
that  he  should  not  be  satisfied  with  a  trifle  ; 
and  sternly  demanded  the  sum  which  he 
knew  he  had  received,  and  then  carried 
about  him.  The  gentleman,  with  great  ap- 
parent terror,  drew  forth  a  leather  bag,  and 
giving  it  to  the  highwayman,  said,  "  Take 
what  you  want,  but  spare  my  life."  The 
fellow  eagerly  seized  the  bag,  and  rode  ofl* 
with  it  through  bye  lanes  till  he  arrived  at  a 
place  of  security.  There  he  stopped  to  ex- 
amine his  booty,  which  to  his  astonishment 
he  found  to  consist  only  of  a  quantity  of 
half-pence,  and  a  copy  of  the  dying  speech 
of  a  malefactor,  who  had  been  executed  the 
day  before  for  highway  robbery. 

MODERN  GHOSTS. 
The  existence  of  ghosts  is  still  believed 
amonp  the  savages  of  Tartary,  North 
America,  and  Africa,  and  among  the  equal- 
ly uncultivated  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
To  this  day,  almost  every  village  in  the  es- 


timation of  the  vulgar  has  its  haunted 
house  :  and,  if  a  murder  is  committed,  the 
spectre  of  the  deceased  is  always  believed, 
by  those  whose  minds  are  on  a  level  with 
the  lowest  savages,  to  haunt  the  place.  Nor, 
in  truth,  is  this  faith  less  abused  than  that 
of  our  professors  of  philosophy,  who,  to  the 
present  hour,  teach  the  sympathies  of  inert 
matter  in  their  doctrines  of  attraction,  re- 
pulsion and  gravitation.  Even  to  our  own 
day  by  analogy  of  faith,  the  learned  Dr. 
Johnson  and  others,  in  1770,  gave  credence 
to  the  silly  story  of  a  ghost  in  Cocklane, 
where  a  young  girl  by  scratching  the  bed- 
stead with  a  pin,  made  the  half  of  London 
believe  that  she  was  tormented  by  a  ghost ; 
and,  so  late  as  the  year  1782,  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Priestly  actually  wrote  to  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Henderson,  of  Bristol,  to  enquire 
whether  it  was  true,  as  reported,  that  the 
said  Henderson  could  raise  spirits.  It  also 
deserves  notice,  that,  in  the  year  1812,  a 
young  Catholic  in  Staffordshire  professed  to 
be  haunted  by  evil  spirits  in  the  most  hide- 
ous forms,  which  he  described,  and  the  titu- 
lar bishop  gave  countenance  to  the  hypo- 
chondriac by  exorcising  and  removing  the 
said  spirits  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
church  of  Rome  ;  and,  disgraceful  as  it  is 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  the  clergy  of 
the  same  church  still  pretend  to  their  de- 
luded followers  that  miracles  are  wrought 
at  St.  Winifred's  well,  and  other  places 
counted  holy.  The  blasphemies  of  Method- 
ist preachers,  and  their  continual  inter- 
course with  God  and  the  devil,  are  still  of 
such  daily  occurrence,  that,  to  collect  them 
from  the  spiritual  magazines,  would  fill  a 
volume. 


JONATHAN  WILD. 
Jonathan  Wild,  whose  story  served  as  the 
original  for  the  character  of  Peachum  in  the 
Beggar's  Opera,  lived  in  the  house  facing  the 
modern  Sessions  House  in  the  Old  Bailey. 
He  was  a  native  of  Staffordshire  ;  and,  by 
adopting  the  manoeuvre  of  giving  a  reward 
for  goods  lost  or  stolen  without  asking  any 
questions,  soon  became  the  receiver-general 
of  stolen  goods,  and  the  centre  and  patron 
of  the  thieving  profession.  This  practice  is 
now  forbidden  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Jon- 
athan flourished  for  many  years,  and  be- 
came wealthy;  but  he  was, at  length,brought 
to  trial,  convicted,  and  hanged. 

NUISANCE  REMOVED. 
Mr.  Gilbertson,  of  Hertford,  has  lately 
constructed  his  boiler  for  melting  fat, kitch- 
en-stuff, &c.  so  as  to  remove  by  simple  con- 
trivance what  has  been  for  many  years  ob- 
noxious to  his  neighbours.  The  plan  is  to 
exclude  the  air  at  the  mouth  of  the  ash  pit 
by  a  close  door, according  to  circumstances. 
The  air  for  the  support  of  the  fire  is  made 
to  pass  over  the  copper,  by  a  tube  or  chim- 
ney under  the  grate,  which  in  its  passage 
carries  the  offensive  effluvia  with  it,  and  is 
completely  destroyed  by  the  fire. 


ENGLISH  MAGAZINES. 


BOSTON.  FEBRUARY   15,  1823. 


(Blackwood's  Mag.) 
A    SPANISH    TALE. 


HPHE  sun  was  going  down  upon  the 
-*-  ridge  of  the  mountain  above  Ma- 
jente  on  a  fine  evening  in  July,  when 
my  honoured  master  Don  Francisco  de 
Almorin,  and  his  valet  Tomaso,  came 
in  sight  of  the  ferry  across  the  Jucar. 
There  had  been  some  reports  of  robbers 
among  the  hills,  and  they  stopped  to 
see  what  a  crowd  was  made  of,  that 
had  gathered  on  the  river's  side.  They 
might  have  saved  themselves  the  delay, 
for  the  crowd  was  nothing  worse  than 
the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood 
looking  on  the  ferry-boat,  which  was 
upset  and  lying  on  a  little  island  in  the 
midst  of  the  stream.  The  next  day 
was  to  be  the  fair  of  Valencia,and  heaps 
of  partridges,  hams,  eggs,  and  cheeses, 
lay  on  the  bank,  waiting  till  the  flood 
should  pass  away.  The  outcries  of  the 
peasants  came  up  to  the  travellers'  ears 
like  the  clamour  of  robbers,  and  the 
peasants  themselves  were  still  more 
puzzled  by  the  travellers,  who  had  in 
their  burr}*  mistaken  the  road,  and  were 
riding  within  an  inch  of  the  precipice. — 
1  Nothing  human  ever  galloped  so  fast,' 
was  one  observation  of  the  crowd  ; 
'  nothing  human  could  ever  gallop 
there  at  all,'  was  another.  The  best 
hunter  for  twenty  miles  round  acknowl- 
edged, that  he  would  as  soon  break  his 
neck  at  once  as  follow  bird  or  goat 
there ;  and  the  priest,  taking  out  his 
breviary,  began  the  "  Exhortation 
gaainst  dealing  with  the  devil."     The 
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horsemen  had  by  this  time  got  over  the 
rocks,  and  plunging  into  the  valley,  dis- 
appeared. Whatever  differences  of 
opinion  there  might  have  been  as  to 
their  appearance,  there  could  be  none 
as  to  their  vanishing.  The  Alcalde,  a 
man  of  great  gravity,  and  few  words  as 
became  him,  withdrawing  the  priest  a 
step  or  two  from  the  crowd,  and  hold- 
ing council  with  him,  returned,  and 
declared,  that  what  they  had  seen  was 
an  undoubted  apparition,  and  that  they 
might  expect  to  hear  great  news,  prob- 
ably of  a  battle  in  Portugal.  The 
priest  went  round,  giving  his  benedic- 
tion to  the  merchandise,  and  the  crowd 
repeated  their  Ave  Marias  with  much 
fervency.  Some  had  seen  the  spectres 
disappear  in  a  flash  of  lightning,  others 
could  swear  that  the  hollow  in  the  rock, 
where  they  plunged,  had  grown  visibly 
larger  ;  and  one,  a  pale  youth,  with  a 
hectic  cheek  and  a  sunken  eye,  who 
had  written  the  last  Christmas  carol, 
and  was  in  fact  the  village  poet,  silently 
followed  with  a  burning  glance  and  an 
outstretched  hand  the  motion  of  a  small 
grey  cloud  that  rose  from  behind  the 
hill,  and  grew  into  gold  and  purple  as 
it  met  the  sun.  He  afterwards  wrote 
some  lines  upon  it,  saying  that  he  had 
seen  the  spirits  going  up  in  a  chariot  of 
fire,and  they  were  often  sung  afterwards 
thro'  the  country.  But  a  sudden  turn 
of  the  road  let  out  the  horsemen  at  once. 
gallopjng  down  with    whip  ;md  sour  to 
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the  river's  side.  Then  came  such  a 
scene  of  confusion  as  it  would  take  Lope 
to  describe  :  Peasants  rolling  over  pea- 
sants ;  the  Alcalde  in  full  flight  ;  the 
priest  on  his  knees,  calling  on  every 
saint  together  ;  and  more  boar-hams, 
sheep-cheeses,  partridges,  and  eggs, 
driven  into  the  stream  by  the  general 
rush,  than  I  suppose  ever  floated  down 
a  Valencian  river  before. 

The  cavaliers  were  at  length  recog- 
nized to  be  flesh  and  blood.  The  Al- 
calde gathered  his  gown  round  him.and 
retreated  in  anger  beyond  the  rabble. 
The  priest  put  up  his  breviary  in  some 
confusion,  and  the  rabble  roared  with 
laughter,  and  clamoured  for  news  of  the 
last  battle.  The  poet,  after  gazing  on 
the  noble  figure  and  handsome  counte- 
nance of  the  Don,  pointed  out  the  up- 
turned boat,  and  offered  him  a  bed  in 
the  village  till  the  flood  should  go  down. 
'  It  is  impossible,  my  friend,'  said  the 
cavalier, '  I  must  pass  the  river  to-night, 
for  to-night  I  must  be  in  Valencia.  Is 
there  no  other  boat  ?' — 'No,'  was  the 
answer ;  '  that  was  the  only  one  known 
within  memory  ;  the  villagers  were  at- 
tached to  it  ;  it  was  probable  that  they 
never  would  have  another.' — '  Is  there 
no  ford  ?' — '  None  for  forty  miles.' — 
'  Then  stand  out  of  my  way  ;  farewell.' 
Don  Francisco  struck  in  the  spur,  and 
with  a  motion  of  his  hand  to  his  servant 
to  follow,  darted  forwards  amid  an  out- 
cry of  terror  from  the  crowd.  The 
flood  was  high,  and  had  swelled  higher 
within  the  last  f^w  minutes.  It  now 
came  down,  roaring  and  dashing  sheets 
of  foam  upon  the  shore.  The  horse 
stooped  his  nostrils  to  the  water's  edge, 
started  back,  plunged,  &  wheeled  round. 
Tomaso  looked  the  picture  of  reluc- 
tance. <  Stay  where  you  are,  sir,'  said 
Don  Francisco  ;  '  take  care  of  the  hor- 
ses, and  follow  me  when  this  pestilent 
river  goes  down.  This  is  my  birth-night 
— If  I  do  not  appear  at  home,  it  will  be 
taken  for  granted  that  a  hundred  foolish 
things  have  happened  to  me.  Leave 
the  beach  clear  !'  The  next  instant  he 
sprang  off  his  horse,  threw  the  biidle 
on  the  valefs  arm,  and  was  rolling 
away  in  the  waters. 

The  Don  was  a  bold  swimmer,  and 
had  once,  under  the  evil  spirit  ofcliam- 
paigne  and  a  wager,  swum  with  an  En- 


glishman from  Port  St.  Mary's  lo  the 
Fishmarket  gate  at  Cadiz.  The  Eng- 
lishman was  drowned,and  the  Spaniard 
won  his  wager,  and  a  fever,  which  sent 
him  to  mountain  air  and  the  Biscay 
physicians  for  six  months.  Having 
dared  the  ocean,  he,  I  suppose,  thought 
he  might  defy  a  river  ;  and  at  his  first 
plunge  he  rose  so  far  in  the  stream,that 
the  peasants  raised  a  general  shout  of 
admiration.  Yet  the  river  was  strong, 
and  to  reach  the  opposite  side  was  the 
matter  in  dispute  between  it  and  the 
Don.  But  the  river  was  on  its  own 
ground,  and,  of  course,soon  had  the  ad- 
vantage. The  waves  seemed  to  tumble 
over  each  other,  as  if  to  reach  the  very 
spot  where  the  swimmer  was  whirling 
round  and  round  like  a  cork.  The  ad- 
miration of  the  peasants  grew  silent  ;  a 
huge  billow,  high  as  the  Alcalde's  house, 
and  white  as  all  the  pigeons  that  ever 
covered  it,  came  down  thundering  and 
flashing,  till  every  soul  left  his  wares, 
and  fled  up  the  beach.  The  mill-dam 
had  burst,  and  on  looking  back,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  sheet  on 
sheet  of  foam,  rolling  baskets  here 
and  there,  a  borrico  snorting  and 
struggling  down  the  torrent,  and  frag- 
ments of  mill-spokes,  tables,  and  three- 
legged  stools,  which  the  miller's  family 
had  abandoned  as  ransom  for  their  lives. 
After  much  gazing,  a  cap  was  seen 
whirled  on  the  shore,  which  Tomaso 
recognized  as  his  master's,  and  which, 
with  many  tears,  he  put  up,  declaring 
that  he  should  preserve  it  for  the  old 
Countess,  who  would  think  no  reward 
too  high  for  a  relic  of  her  departed  son. 
Night  fell  rapidly,  and  the  crowd  re- 
tired, telling  stories  the  whole  way  of 
the  floods  that  presaged  the  plague,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  Moors. 

Don  Francisco  had  reached  the 
shore.  The  bursting  of  the  mill-dam 
had  probably  saved  his  life,  for  in  his 
last  struggle  with  the  edd}',  it  broke  the 
current,  in  which  he  would  infallibly 
have  gone  whirling  to  the  ocean,  dead 
or  alive,  and  dashed  him  on  the  bank, 
some  miles  down  the  ford. 

For  the  first  few  minutes  he  was  to- 
tally insensible  to  his  escape.  He  had 
felt  the  rush  of  the  watPrs  over  him  ; 
his  ears  had  been  filled  with  a  ;oar,and 
his  eyes   covered  with  a  darkness,  till 
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all  passed  away.  His  first  sensation  on 
the  bank  was  that  of  being  able  to  strug- 
gle, and  he  flung  his  arms  round  him 
on  the  billows  of  a  bed  of  the  thickest 
thistles  that  ever  grew  under  a  Spanish 
sun.  With  eyes  still  closed  against  the 
waters,  and  ears  rilled  with  their  horri- 
ble hissing,  he  was  at  last  convinced 
that  he  had  changed  his  element,  and 
with  hands  and  limbs  stung  by  a  mil- 
lion of  thorns,  he  sprang  on  his  feet. 
The  night  had  fallen,  and  the  sky  spar- 
kled thro'  the  branches  of  the  wilder- 
ness. But  neither  cottage  lights,  stray 
peasants,  nor  wood-tracks,  would  come 
for  his  calling.  The  thought  of  the 
tertulla  in  his  family  mansion  came  in- 
to his  mind.  He  thought  of  the  boleras 
and  the  quadrilles,  the  music  and  the 
supper  ;  and  himself,  the  honour  and 
hope  of  all,  shivering  in  wet  clothes  in 
the  open  air,  thinking  of  robbers  and 
wolves,  with  a  wilderness  ofi»  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  nothing  but  a  con- 
founded river,  that  had  nearly  sent  him 
down  for  food  to  the  Mediterranean 
lobsters.  A  new  dash  of  foam  from  a 
passing  wave  drove  him  back  into  the 
wood,  and  by  the  help  of  a  star,  that 
twinkled  like  a  diamond,  to  guide  him 
over  and  about  the  trunks  of  endless 
oaks,  poplars,  and  elms,  some  fallen, 
some  bending  to  their  fall,  and  others 
clustered  like  the  pillars  of  a  cathedral, 
he  felt  his  way  onwards.  After  an  hour 
or  two  of  tumbling,  struggling,  and  ex- 
ecrations at  the  folly  of  having  ever 
learned  to  swim,  the  light,  not  too  good 
at  best,  darkened  suddenly,  and  he 
found  himself  under  a  wall.  He  now 
called  out  loudly,  but  no  one  answered. 
He  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the 
trees,  among  which  he  appeared  likely 
to  pass  the  night.  At  length,  in  creep- 
ing round  the  wall,he  caught  the  glimpse 
of  the  lamp  thro'  a'crevice,  and  before 
he  could  cry  out  again,  a  young  female 
glided  from  an  inner  door,  and  took  her 
seat  under  the  lamp,  which  hung  in  a 
kind  of  rude  summer-pavilion.  Here 
he  began  to  think  of  an  adventure.  The 
female  might  be  handsome  or  not,  for 
her  back  was  turned  to  him.  But  to 
raise  his  voice  would  have  probably 
made  matters  worse,  and  not  to  put  her 
to  flight  became  the  gran  d  object.  Yet, 
to  see  her,  in  his  present  position,  was 


impossible  ;  the  crevice  was  the  nar- 
rowest slit  that  was  ever  made  in  a 
stone  wall  ;  to  widen  it  was  desperate, 
for  the  stones  were  masses  large  enough 
for  the  foundation  of  the  rock  of  Gib- 
raltar. The  Don,  catholic  as  he  was, 
was  once  or  twice  on  the  point  of  wish- 
ing for  the  aid  of  the  cloven-footed  ar- 
chitect, who  had  built  the  bridge  of 
Saragossa  in  one  night,  and  carried  it 
away  in  another.  The  figure  of  the 
female  was  delicate,  and  some  notes  of 
her  voice,  borne  towards  him  by  the 
echo  of  the  pavilion,  pleased  him  still 
more.  At  that  moment  he  could  have 
sworn  by  the  Santa  Casa,  that  she  had 
eyes  as  jetty  as  the  locks  that  hung  over 
them  shining  in  the  lamp,  rosy  lips, 
carnation  cheeks,  and  teeth  that  made 
all  the  pearls  of  the  earth  black  in  the 
comparison.  The  wall  was  broke  into 
many  hollows  and  corners,  like  those  of 
the  old  Moorish  buildings,  and  after  a 
short  search,  he  found  a  recess  which 
placed  him  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
garden.  A  withered  vine  was  his  lad- 
der, and  he  mounted  to  the  top  of  the 
wall.  The  female  was  young,  but  she 
shewed  neither  the  eyes  of  jet,  nor  the 
cheeks  of  carnation  ;  her  head  was 
leant  upon  a  thin  white  hand,  and  she 
was  looking  intently  upon  a  piece  of 
embroidery  which  lay  on  her  knee.  In 
a  few  moments  she  took  it  up,  and  be- 
gan to  work  at  it  ;  but  she  seemed  to 
be  thinking  of  other  things,  for,  after  an 
effort  or  two,  she  sighed  deeply,  and 
dropped  it  once  more  upon  her  knee. 
Then  her  low  broken  song  was  begun 
again,  and  he  heard  these  words,  in  a 
very  sweet  voice  : — 

"  The  grave  is  but  a  calmer  bed 
Where  mortals  sleep  a  longer  sleep  ; 

A  shelter  for  the  houseless  head, 

A  spot  where  wretches  cease  to  weep." 

The  voice  would  then  sink  into  a 
murmur,  and  after  a  sigh  or  two,  and  a 
tear  hastily  swept  from  the  eye,  begin 
again,  '  The  grave  is  but  a  calmer 
bed,'  and  so  on.  There  was  not  much 
in  this,  but  the  voice  was  touching,  and 
even  the  raising  of  her  hand  to  her  head 
was  so  full  of  a  pretty  tenderness,  that 
theDon  began  to  imagine  himself  in  love. 

This  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  as- 
tonishment to  him.  Me  had  been  a 
bold  gallant,  if  the  Valencia  Diario  de 
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los  Amores  was  to  be  believed  ;  but  the 
order  to  join  his  regiment  before  it  mo- 
ved to  the  Portuguese  frontier,  had 
found  hina  able  to  take  leave  of  the 
walls  of  his  own  native  town,  and  look 
back  towards  it  from  every  hill  up  to 
Elvas,  without  more  than  remembering 
that  there  dwelt  the  lips  of  the  Lady 
Isadora  de  Alcazar,  or  the  still  more 
renowned  eyes  of  the  Lady  Maria  de 
Dolores.  How  he  had  escaped  from 
beauties  covered  with  jewels,  and 
tempting  him  with  still  brighter  glances, 
to  hang  upon  a  wall  in  a  forest,  where 
probably  more  than  one  wolf  was  wait- 
ing for  his  coming  down,  and  all  this 
to  look  upon  a  country  girl  of  seventeen, 
made  him  feel  excessively  astonished. 
He  began  to  think  he  was  doing  some- 
thing foolish,  and  was  preparing  to  de- 
scend, when  the  voice  murmured 
through  the  thicket,  and  he  heard  the 
words,  '  The  grave  is  but  a  calmer 
slepp,'  for  the  tenth  time,  but  the  sound 
seemed  sweeter  than  ever.  His  turn- 
ing round  shook  the  vines,  the  singer 
gave  a  startled  look  upwards,  and  he 
saw  a  face  of  great  beauty ;  a  pale 
forehead,  from  which  locks  as  black  as 
ebony  had  been  shaken  back  by  her 
looking  up  ;  a  cheek,  flushed  with  sur- 
prise, and  a  pair  of  eyes  that,  under  the 
lamp,  sparkled  like  a  pair  of  large  dia- 
monds. Don  Francisco  in  another 
step  would  have  crossed  the  wall, 
when  a  musket  was  fired  from  behind  ; 
the  bullet  dashed  the  stone  into  shivers 
round  his  head,  his  hold  gave  way,  and 
he  found  himself  buried  to  the  neck  in 
lime,  bricks,  and  bramble  bushes.  On 
his  winding  himself  out  of  this  pit,  he 
determined  to  try  the  wall  again,  de- 
clare his  rank  and  make  the  unknown 
beauty  an  offer  of  the  whole  Almorin 
Palace,  with  all  therein.  But  the  lamp 
had  been  put  out,  the  arbour  was  de- 
serted, he  could  not  hear  so  much  as 
the  rustle  of  a  bird  ;  all  had  disappear- 
ed like  the  money  of  a  fairy  tale  ;  and 
in  a  night  that  seemed  doubly  dark  on 
purpose  to  puzzle  him,  he  at  length 
scrambled  out  of  the  wood,  and,  to  his 
Wonder,  found  himself  within  a  short 
league  of  Valencia. 

The  palace  was  by  this  time  crowd- 
ed ;  the  tertulla  was  in  all  its  glory. 
Lemonade  and  iced  waters,  Majorca 


cakes,  and  Maltese  oranges,  were  ma- 
king a  hundred  circles  of  the  ball- 
rooms ;  and  the  light  blazed  down  from 
the  huge  windows  on  half  the  populace 
of  Valencia,  dancing  in  the  courts  be- 
low. The  Captain-General's  ball  was 
nothing  to  it,  though  he  had  brought  his 
first  fiddler  from  Naples,  and  had  pro- 
duced a  famine  of  ice  in  the  city  for  a 
month  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  year 
before.  But  the  Don's  mind  was 
changed  upon  things  of  this  kind,  and 
he  would  have  made  his  way  up  a  pri- 
vate stair-case,  and  thought  of  the  eve- 
ning's adventure  in  his  bed,  but  for  a 
sudden  cry,  and  the  sight  of  a  man  roll- 
ing from  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the  bot- 
tom. It  was  Tomaso,  who  had  been 
ferried  over  the  river  about  two  hours 
before,  and  had  come  full  speed  home, 
with  no  small  doubt  of  ever  seeing  him 
again  ;  but  he  had  found  the  tertulla 
begun,  and  he  was  too  much  a  lover  of 
dancing  and  eating  to  disturb  them  by 
opening  his  mind  for  the  night. 
His  cry  of  surprise  brought  out  the  ser- 
vants. The  Don's  coming  was  now 
known  through  the  house,  and  as  escape 
was  impossible,  he  gave  way  to  the 
preparations  for  his  appearance,  and 
entered  the  state  apartment.  He  was 
received  as  sons  and  heirs  of  palaces 
and  mines  in  Mexico  always  have  been, 
and  will  always  be  received.  The  gen- 
tleman compliments  him  on  his  dia  de 
santo,  the  Lady  Maria  de  Dolores  chid 
him  openly  for  coming  so  late,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  eyes  of  the  first  rate, 
blue,  brown  and  black,  thanked  him  for 
coming  at  all. 

The  Don  was  a  handsome  man. 
They  say  neither  man  nor  woman  ever 
possessed  beauty  without  a  knowledge 
of  its  value  to  the  smallest  grain;  but 
after  the  first  salutations,  he  felt  all  that 
could  be  said — looked  somewhat  dull 
— sleep  hung  on  him,  and  he  sat  down 
in  a  recess  where  the  figures  of  the 
dancers,  and  the  sounds  of  the  violins 
and  guitars,  passed  over  his  senses  like 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  a  dream. 

With  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  and  his 
head  on  his  hand,  he  was  going  over 
the  occurrences  of  the  night.  From 
struggling  through  the  stream,  he  had 
arrived  in  the  forest,  and  was  now  in 
his  wild  fancies,  leaning  on  the  wall  of 
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the  old  garden.  The  inlaid  floor  at 
his  feet  looked  to  him  a  green  turf, 
knotted  and  sprinkled  with  roses.  He 
saw  a  delicate  figure  sitting  in  the 
shelter  of  a  vine,  and  all  the  sounds 
that  reached  him  from  the  tertulla,  on- 
ly made  up  the  murmur  of  the  words — 
'  The  grave  is  but  a  calmer  bed.'  He 
had  taken  courage,  and  was  just  going 
to  make  a  speech,  and  melt  the  beauty 
that  sat  before  him  bright  as  an  icicle, 
when  he  felt  a  blow  on  the  shoulder. 
The  forest  was  gone  at  once,  the  chan- 
deliers glared  on  his  eyes,  and  before 
him  he  saw  laughing  immoderately 
Alonzo  de  Pinto,  supposed  to  be  the 
most  impudent  man  south  of  the  Ebro. 
He  had  that  night  waltzed  with  the 
Princess  d'Eboli,  flirted  with  the 
French  Ambassador's  wife  in  the  very 
teeth  of  his  excellency,  and  put  on,  for 
the  first  time,  his  uniform  as  a  Captain 
in  the  hussars  of  Numantia.  Don 
Francisco  could  hare  flung  him  through 
the  window,  but  the  hussar  would  not 
see  his  anger,  and  laughing,  till  he 
brought  a  concourse  round  them,  charg- 
ed him  with- little  short  of  sleeping  in 
that    illustrious  company. 

'Awake!'  said  the  hussar, '  if  you 
wish  to  see  the  most  ridiculous  sight  on 
earth  at  this  moment — the  terror  of  the 
'  old  Captain-General  for  his  house, 
which,  unless  the  Virgin  and  the  winds 
are  merciful,  will,  he  swears,  be  a  cin- 
der by  to-morrow.'  Don  Francisco 
probably  wished  that  some  of  his 
mother's  guests  were  there  to  take 
their  chance  ;  however,  he  said  noth- 
ing, and  suffered  himself  to  be  dragged 
along.  In  another  apartment,  where 
the  windows  shewed  the  whole  reach 
of  the  Guadalaviar  from  the  Seranos 
bridge  to  that  of  the  Real,  he  saw  the 
old  man  in  the  middle  of  his  aides-de- 
camp, making  the  most  extraordinary 
gestures,  running  from  window  to  win- 
dow like  a  monkey,  then  flinging  him- 
self on  a  couch,  and  swallowing  cup  on 
cup  of  coffee,  which,  he  said  were  ne- 
cessary to  strengthen  his  voice  in  the 
emergency  of  the  town's  being  set  on 
fire.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  laugh- 
ing at  this  comical  distress,  but  the 
Don  thinking  it  a  matter  of  politeness 
under  the  family  roof,  was  approach- 
ing to  inquire  how  he  could  assist  him, 


when  the  hussar  looking  him  in  the 
face  with  an  affected  gravity,  said,  '  I 
hope,  Don,  you  have  a  passionate  de- 
sire to  hear  the  history  of  O'Reilly's 
expedition  to  Algiers  ?'  Now  the 
Don  had  a  particular  aversion  to  this 
subject,  for  it  had  been  rhymed  on  by 
all  the  bad  poets  of  Spain,  and  Heav- 
en be  thanked  for  all  its  gifts,  as  old 
Moretin  says,  '  if  they  could  be  eaten, 
there  would  be  no  fear  of  famine  for  a 
long  time.'  It  had  been  turned  into  a 
ballad  in  his  regiment,  by  the  quarter- 
master. He  had  heard  it  strummed  to 
guitars  through  the  three  summer 
months  of  his  quarters  in  Leon,  and  he 
had  seen  half-a-dozen  tragedies  on  it 
damned.  But  the  old  officer  saw  him, 
and  sprang  from  his  couch  ;  Don  Fran- 
cisco  followed  him  to  the  window 

*  See,  my  friend,  see  !'  said  he  in  a 
passion,  i  what  your  Valencian  ras- 
cals are  doing  !'  The  Don  looked  up 
and  down  the  river,  but  it  lay  like  a 
sheet  of  beaten  silver,  gently  waving  in 
the  moonlight.  The  sky  was  as  blue  as 
a  violet,  and  the  trees  of  the  Alameda, 
to  the  left  below,  looked  like  tufts  of 
green  feathers  scarcely  shaking  in  the 
light  air.  'I  protest,'  said  he,  'I 
see  nothing,  but  the  finest  night  possi- 
ble !' — '  You  are  a  young  man,'  re- 
torted the  Captain-General,  in  rather 
a  sharp  tone,  '  and  can  see  nothing 
but  what  is  to  be  seen  ;  but  when  you 
are  older,  you  will  be  more  suspicious 
of  all  this  security.  There  are  five 
hundred,  ay  five  thousand  incendiaries 
at  this  moment  in  front  of  the  Villa 
Real  palace ;'  and  at  that  moment  a 
flame  shot  up  to  the  sky,  and  shouts 
were  heard.  Don  Francisco  would 
have  called  the  domestics,  and  sallied 
out  at  their  head,  but  the  old  man  re- 
strained him.  '  It  does  not  become 
your  dignity,'  said  he,  '  or  mine,  to  be 
seen  cutting  those  villains  into  frag- 
ments. I  have  already  despatched  an 
aid-de  camp  to  the  hussars  at  Villivica, 
and  they  will  make  a  supper  of  them.' 
— '  They  are  coming  already,  then,' 
said  the  Don  ;  '  I  hear  the  trumpets.' 
'Impossible!  my  dear  Don,'  said  his 
excellency,  and  he  looked  at  his  watch  ; 
'  but  you  are  a  young  man — young 
ears  are  privileged  to  hear  ail  kinds  of 
things.'     When   his  excellency,    per* 
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ceiving  that  h  is  observations  were  not 
well  taken,  said  with  a  smile  of  con- 
ciliation, '  I  was  once  like  you,  but  the 
night  I  walked  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
San  Stefano  off  Algiers '  His  hear- 
er shrunk  at  the  sound,  and  the  young 
hussar  buried  his  face  in  his  pocket 
handkerchief.  A  red  flash  rose  again 
over  the  Villa  Real.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  trumpets  of  the  cavalry  were 
heard,  and  they  came  down  the  quay 
at  full  trot,  wheeling  over  the  bridge  to- 
wards the  fire.  The  dancing  stopped, 
and  all  the  company  crowded  to  the 
windows  to  see  the  troops ;  and  indeed 
they  made  a  show)'  spectacle,  as  they 
came  into  the  moonlight,  and  passed 
along  by  the  statues  on  the  battlements, 
which  had  very  often  been  said  to  make 
a  little  army  of  themselves  ;  the  tossing 
of  plumes,  the  glittering  of  sabres,  the 
lifting  up  of  the  silver  trumpets  in  the 
air  as  they  sounded,  and  the  constant 
motion  of  all,  dazzled  the  eye,  till  the 
very  statues  seemed  to  move.  I  think 
a  painter  might  have  made  much  of  it, 
if  there  had  been  such  a  thing  in  Spain, 
but,  as  Compo  di  Verde  said,  '  In 
Spain  the  women  paint  enough  for  all 
the  nation.'  I  merely  repeat  what  he 
said,  without  vouching  for  its  truth. 

While  his  excellency  was  waiting  to 
hear  the  effect  of  his  aid-de-camp's  ex- 
pedition across  the  bridge,  and  this  took 
up  some  time,  the  company  continued 
to  gather  into  the  apartment,  and  be- 
gan to  talk,  drink  lemonade,  and  flirt, 
as  is  the  custom  in  Spain,  especially  in 
summer.  But  the  chief  amusement  was 
the  old  Conde,  who  ran  constantly 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
windows  repeating  verses  out  of  the 
Araucana,  for  he  was  a  bel  esprit,  and 
in  his  youth  was  supposed  to  have  writ- 
ten some  madrigals  on  the  Lady  De 
dos  Hermanas,  the  celebrated  beauty, 
who  afterwards  died  for  love  of  the  In- 
fant Don  Pablo.  All  his  quotations  had 
a  reference  to  fire,  though  it  was  the 
fire  of  love,  at  which  some  of  the  ladies 
laughed  immoderately,  for  he  was  a  re- 
markably withered,  little,  old  man, 
with  sharp  brown  eyes,  and  a  voice  as 
shrill  and  quavering  as  a  dulzayna. 
When  his  verses  were  exhausted,  he 
flung  himself  back  again  upon  the  sofa, 
and  putting  on   a  face  of  the  deepest 


despair,  called  for  coffee.  He  looked 
like  the  caricatures  of  Frederic  of  Prus- 
sia. At  last  a  noise  was  heard  in  the 
ante-room.  '  Make  way  for  the  aid- 
de-camp'  was  the  cry.  <  Por  el  amor 
de  Dios,  make  way,'  said  the  aid-de- 
camp ;  but  the  crowd  was  so  wedged 
together,  that  one  would  have  thought 
he  was  making  way  through  the  pass 
of  Salinetas,  where  they  say  a  mule 
has  three  turns  to  make  between  his 
head  and  his  tail.  At  length  he  came 
out  of  the  cloud  of  silk  and  feathers, 
and  went  bowing  towards  the  Captain- 
General.  '  Cuerpo  de  todas  los  San- 
tos, where  did  you  come  from  ?'  said 
the  Conde.  The  aid-de-camp  was  a 
Biscayan,  and  being  too  much  in  a  hur- 
ry, he  spoke  half  in  his  own  tongue, 
and  half  Castilian,  so  that  scarcely  a 
word  of  what  he  said  could  be  under- 
stood. All  they  could  learn  from  the 
midst  of  a  whole  history,  was  '  Mas- 
anasa,  they  are  going  to  Masanasa; 
they  are  at  Masanasa  ;  legions  of  pikes ; 
rows  of  poplar  trees.' — '  You're  come 
from  Masanasa!'  Now  every  soul  in 
the  room  knew  that  Masanasa  was  a 
remarkable  pretty  village  within  a 
short  league  of  Valencia,  but  what  had 
made  it  the  burthen  of  the  aid-de- 
camp's  song,  not  one  could  conceive. 
The  old  Conde,  however,  seemed  to 
have  conceived  it  very  well,  for  he 
danced  round  the  room  in  a  paroxysm 
between  merriment  and  madness,  and 
after  first  embracing  the  aid-de-camp, 
then  calling  him  all  the  ill-names  in  the 
camp  vocabulary,  and  they  are  a  toler- 
able number,  ended  by  throwing  him- 
self on  his  favourite  seat,  and  in  a  low 
voice,  repeating  the  words,  f  My  child, 
my  Rosanna,  querida  de  mialmaj  and 
a  hundred  other  expressions  of  sorrow. 
Don  Francisco  strove  to  console  him, 
and  the  old  man  thanked  him  with 
more  civility  than  usual.  '  Oh,  my 
friend,'  said  he,  '  I  see  you  have  the 
true  blood  of  Spain  in  your  bosom. 
You  feel  for  distress,  and  wish  to  con- 
sole it.  On  the  night  of  our  first  land- 
ing on  the  Aigerine  coast,  I '   Don 

Francisco  looked  up,  and  could  scarce- 
ly help  laughing  in  his  face,  but  the 
Conde's  had  such  an  expression  of  sor- 
row that  he  suppressed  his  ridicule. 
The  old  man  pressed  his  hand,  and  pro- 
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ceeded — "  Yes,  the  night  was  just  such  forest  was  soon  seen  coming  by  the 
another  as  this  :  The  San  Stefano  lay  long  poplar  avenue,  with  lighted  fag- 
in  close  to   the  shore ;  the   guns  were    gots  on  the  tops  of  poles,  and  drums, 


double-shotted ;  every  thing  was  in 
readiness  for  a  broadside,  that  should 
blow  the  batteries  into  the  sea,  when 
the  General  called  me  over  to  him. 
'  Look  at  that  yellow  light,'  said  he  ; 
'  it  is  in  the    Bey's  favourite    wife's 

chamber ' " 

Don   Francisco's    soul   died   within 
him  at  the  sound  of  this  eternal  story  ; 


and  he  probably  wished   the   tale  and 
the  teller  of  it  at  least  in  purgatory. 
He  sprang  on  his  feet,  and  ran  into  the 
midst  of  the  crowd.     The  first  person 
he  struck  against  was  the  young  hus- 
sar.   '  Don,'  said  he  with  a  loud  laugh, 
* 1  have  discovered  a  secret.     The  old 
Captain-General  has   been  putting    a 
trick  upon  all  the  men  of  honour  in 
Valencia,  for  which  I  am  determined 
to  be   revenged.     I  have  heard  him  a 
hundred  times  deny  that  he  had  a  liv- 
ing soul  belonging  to  him.     He  scoffs 
at  matrimony,  as,  having  tried  it,  he 
well  may  ;  but  to  disown  his  daughter, 
or  to  hide  her,  the  worse  offence  of  the 
two,  deserves  immediate   punishment.' 
The  Don  scarcely  answered  him,  for  at 
that  moment  some  curious    thoughts 
had  come  into   his  mind.     Masanasa 
was  certainly  on  the  borders  of  the  for- 
est where  he  -had   been  that  night — a 
treasure  was  hidden  there,  and  he  now 
began  to  trace,  between  her  features  and 
those  of  the  old  man,  the  kind  of  re- 
semblance   that    might    be     between 
whimsical  deformity  and  extreme  loveli- 
ness.    But  T  must  pass  over  the  con- 
versation that   followed     between   the 
hussar  and  the  Don,   and  the  Don  and 
the  Conde,  because  all  my  young  read- 
ers will  imagine  it   for  themselves,  and 
I  my  old  ones  will  not  believe  it,  though 
I  brought  a  Carmelite  to  swear  to  eve- 
ry syllable.     By  this  time  the  troops 
had  returned,   carrying  with  them  the 
incendiaries,   wiio   turned     out  to    be 
nothing  worse  than   the  bakers  of  the 
Palace-Quarter,  making   their   annual 
rejoicings  in  honour  of  St.  Joseph,  and 
burning  his  image   of  twice  the  usual 
size,  in  honour  of  the  new  Captain- 
General.     The  alarm  on   the   side   of 
Masanasa  had  been  of  the  same  kind, 
and  a  procession  of  woodmen  from  the 


dulzaynas,  and  songs,  which  altogether 
had  a  very  gay  effect  as   they  passed 
over  the  water  to  pay  their  respects  in 
front  of  the  palace.     Before  the    ball 
broke  up,  the   Conde,    having   been 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  a 
daughter,  had  wagered  the  very  sword 
that  Count  O'Reilly  had  given  him  on 
the  quarter  deck  of  the  San  Stefano, 
against  the  best  set  of  Segovia  mules  in 
the  Don's  stables,  that   he  would  not 
find  out  where  his  daughter  was  hid. 
The  wager  was  accepted    at    once ; 
wine  was  drank  upon  it,  and  by  the 
time  the  parting-glass  was  finished,  the 
Don  inspired  by  love  and  the  purest 
Xeres,  had  laid  three  more  wagers, 
that  he  would  not  only  see  her,  but  get 
a  ring  from  her,  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and 
even  a  promise  of  marriage.     The  im- 
pudent hussar  was  astonished  at  his  im- 
pudence, and  tried  to    restrain  him, 
but  it   was  impossible,  for  when  love 
and  wine  are  yoked  in  the  same  har- 
ness, as  that  most  excellent  poet,  Pon- 
tales  says,  '  We  may  as   well  make 
them  a  present  of  the  reins.' 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  lover  did 
not  sleep  much  that  night,  and   before 
twilight  was  grey,  he  rose,  and  was  iu 
consultation  with  the    Hussar.      They 
went  out  soon  after,  passing  over  the 
Serranos  Bridge,  and  taking  their  waj- 
on  horseback  by  the  Murviedro  suburb.. 
How  they  were  to  get  to  the  forest  by 
that  road,  is  more  than    I  know  ;  but 
perhaps  they  took   it  to  escape  being 
followed.     They  had  no  attendant  but 
that   scapegrace   Tomaso,  and  passed 
away  thro'  the  elms  like  shadows.   One 
moment  they  stopped  to  give  a  look  at 
the  Alameda    and  the    river's    bank. 
Every    one    knows    what  the  famous 
Fray  Cojuello  said,  '  That  when  the 
curse  was  laic!  on  the  earth,  heaven  ex- 
cepted the  five  miles  round  Valencia.' 
But  in  my  mind,  the  best  part  of  those 
five  miles  is  no  more  than  a  mule's  sta- 
ble to  the  river's  bank  above  the  Ala- 
meda ;  such  groves  of  sycamores,  with 
openings  here  and  there — little  gardens 
stuffed  with  tomatosand  peaches — such 
cottages,  that  for  neatness    look    like 
birds'  nests,  covered  up  to  lite  thatch 
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with  rose-bushes,  and  the  whole  crown- 
ed with  that  thick  row  of  orange-trees 
that  is  in  sight  all  the  way  from  Fonte- 
ra,  and  might  be  taken  for  a  golden 
crest  on  a  giant's  helmet.  This  sight, 
by  the  rising  sun,  was  as  pretty  a  one 
as  lord  or  lover  could  have  stopped  to 
see.  At  Masanasa,  they  found  that  they 
were  in  the  right  so  far,as  to  know  that 
there  was  a  family  in  an  old  Domin- 
ican Convent,  which  the  Captain-Gen- 
eral frequently  visited,  bit  only  after 
dusk  ;  and  that  but  one  male  domestic 
was  ever  seen,  and  he  an  old  deaf  sol- 
dier of  the  Walloons,  who  came  now 
and  then  into  the  village  for  provisions. 
The  cavaliers  had  scarcely  heard  all 
this,  and  were  pondering  over  their 
chocolate  how  they  were  to  learn  more, 
when  the  whole  village  seemed  pouring 
by  the  Fonda,  crying  out  that  a  murder 
had  been  committed  on  a  Grandee  of 
Spain,  by  a  banditti,  and  that  their  cap- 
tain was  taken.  The  cavaliers  were 
soon  in  the  street,  and  were  much  puz- 
zled by  the  different  stories  of  the  en- 
gagement. Some  said  that  the  famous 
Montenero  de  Andar,  who  had  carried 
the  Duke  of  Medina  from  his  own  hall 
door,  a  year  or  two  before,  was  a  pris- 
oner ;  others,  that  the  banditti  had 
come  from  Arragon,  beating  all  the 
king's  troops  by  the  way,and  that  there 
had  been  a  regular  battle,  in  which  the 
officers  of  the  Ronda  of  Valencia  had 
earned  immortal  honour ;  with  many 
other  tales  of  the  same  kind. 

At  length  the  prisoner  was  brought 
in  sitting  behind  one  of  the  horsemen  of 
the  Ronda,  and  the  air  rang  with  shouts 
for  the  valour  of  the  troop.  However, 
his  face  was  soon  known,  and  it  turned 
out  that  the  star  of  a  grandee  having 
been  found  in  the  wood,  farther  inquiry 
discovered  that  a  shot  had  been  fired 
by  the  Walloon  in  the  night,and  he  was 
thus  impeached  of  the  murder.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  he  denied  the  whole 
affair  ;  he  was  thrown  into  the  guard- 
house, the  women  with  whom  he  had 
dealt  for  provisions  following  him,every 
one  in  tears.  The  Don  and  the  hussar 
went  to  see  him,  arid,  by  a  duro  or 
two,  found  out  all  his  secrets.  They 
did  not  amount  to  much,  and  the  old 
man  could  only  tell,  that  the  Donna 
Rosanna  was   the    Captain-General's 


daughter,  and  that  from  her  father's 
fear  of  the  famous  gallantry  of  the  Va- 
lencian  cavaliers,  he  had,  on  his  com- 
ing to  the  command,  purchased   the 
convent,  where  the  young  lady  was  to 
remain  shut  up  with  her  Duenna  and 
her  women  servants,  until  his  return  to 
Madrid,  which   was  to  be  within  two 
years.     As  the   Don  gave  his  honour 
that  nothing    of    their     conversation 
should  be  told,  the  old  man  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  the  night  before,  fired 
at  some   marauder  whom  he  had  seen 
on  the  point  of  getting  over  the  garden 
wall.     '  Now,  Don,'  said  the  hussar, 
on  the  way  back  to  his  Fonda, '  I  sup- 
pose, as  your  curiosity  is  satisfied,  we 
may  ride  back  to  Valencia,  and,  if  you 
please  we  will  take  the  open  road  like 
honest  men.' — '  Here,   Tomaso,'  said 
the  Don,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  a  word 
that  he  said,  '  take  these  ten  pistoles, 
and  buy  me  a  disguise,  beggar,   peas- 
ant, or  gipsy,    any  thing.'     Tomaso 
came  back  in  a  few  minutes  with  both 
his   arms  full ;  he  had  in  fact  not  gone 
out  of  the  Fonda ;  for  the  crowd  round 
the  kitchen  stove  shewed  as  curious  a 
collection   of  all  kinds  of  rags  as  his 
heart   could   wish.     As   he   laid  them 
one  by  one  on  the  floor,  basquinas,  ca- 
potes, sombreros,  mantillas,  and  all. 
the  Don  and  the  hussar  could  not  re- 
strain peals  of  laughter  ;  for  such  a  col- 
lection of  sheep-skin   patches,  bits  of 
woolen  and  felt,  with  here  and  there  a 
stripe  of  Lyons'  silk,  stolen  from  some 
smuggler's  pack,  was   perhaps   never 
laid  side  by  side  since  the  time  of  the 
Moors.     Then    Tomaso    would  take 
them  and  give  a  little  account  of  each, 
shewing  them  round  like  an  experienc- 
ed auctioneer,  till  the  noise  caught  the 
ears  of  the  crowd,  and  the  passage  was 
thronged   with  the  maid-servants  and 
travellers  roaring  with    merriment  as 
they  heard  the  comical  histories  of  their 
clothing.     This  day  was  talked  of  for  a 
long  time  after  in  the  village.     In  the 
course  of  the  evening  the  old  soldier 
was  discharged,  as  no  one  came  for- 
ward against  him  ;  and  Don  Francisco 
did  not  let  him  go  home   without  a 
parting  present. 

Next  day,  when  the  Lady  Rosanna 
had  retired  to  her  siesta,  she  was 
awoke  by  her  Duenna's  tapping  at  the 
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door  to  ask,  whether  she  would  not  see 
a  pedlar,  who   had  brought  the  most 
beautiful  ribbons  and  silk-nets  in  the 
world.     The  Lady  was  rather  angry 
at  being  disturbed,  but    the   Duenna 
seemed  so  anxious,  that  she   at  length 
got  up  and  let  her  in.     '  Well,   Duen- 
na,' said  she  smiling,  and  I  never  re- 
member a  sweeter  smile  than  she  could 
put  on,  '  what  am  I  to  have  from  this 
wonderful   merchant     for     losing     my 
dream  ?'  The  Duenna  crossed  herself, 
and  said,  'that  dreams   were  the  work 
of  the  tempter  ;  and  that  every  dream 
cost  her  at  least   a  peseta  and   two 
aves.' — *  JNo   matter/  replied   Donna, 
'  we  will  talk  about  this  another  time. 
But/  said  she  in  a  low  tone,  and  sigh- 
ing as  she  turned  away,  '  all  the  rib- 
bons in  Valencia  would  not  be  worth 
my  dream.'     They  were  going  out  of 
the  chamber,  when  the  Duenna  sudden- 
ly went  to  the  wardrobe,  and  bringing 
out  two  mantillas,  threw  them  over  her 
mistress's  head  and  her  own.     When 
they  entered  the   drawing  room,   they 
found  the  table  covered  with  the  whole 
contents  of  the  pedlars   baskets;  and 
the   Duenna   could   not   help    openly 
wondering  at  their  fineness  and  bright 
colours.     '  How  could  you  escape  the 
officers  of  the  Ronda  ?'  said  she  laugh- 
ing, '  those  custom-house   fellows  are 
keen,  if  they  had  caught  you,  their  for- 
tunes would  have  been  made,  and  we 
should  have  had  nothing  but  silks  and 
pearls  on  the  heads  of  every  maraquita 
round  the  forest  for  a  year  to  come  at 
least.' — '  Pray,  Duenna,  don't  vex  the 
old  man/  said  the  Donna,  in  a  voice 
like   silver ;    '  we  have  no  right  to  lay 
trouble  on  the  troubled/  and  she  took 
up  an  artificial  wreath  of  white  Biscay 
roses,  and  waved  them  backwards  and 
forwards  as  if  to  enjoy  their  perfume. 
'  Will  your  ladyship   please/   said  the 
pedlar,  '  to  let  me  match  a  wreath  with 
the   colour   of  your  hair,  which,  I  will 
be  bold    to  say,  is   jet  black  ?'     On 
this  he  put   forward  his  hand  to  the 
edge  of  the  mantilla,  but  the  Duenna 
pushed  him  back.     '  So/  said  Donna 
Rosanna,  laughing,  '  I  am  to  have  nei- 
ther   dream   nor  roses.'     The   Pedlar 
took  out  a  wreath  that  smelt  as  if  it  had 
been  just  plucked.     'This/   said  he. 
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'  was  made  by  Tomaso  of  Figneras, 
for  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  both  the 
Spains,  but  its  better  fortune  has  re- 
served it  for  my  Lady  Duenna  !'  Both 
the  females  laughed  at  his  address,  but 
the  Duenna,  throwing  up  her  veil, 
went  to  the  mirror,  and  while  her  lady 
was  turning  over  the  silks  on  the  table, 
began  to  try  on  the  flowers  in  all  imag- 
inable ways.  At  length  she  turned 
round  and  saw,  to  her  astonishment., 
her  lady's  veil  off,  and  the  hands  of  the 
pedlar  actually  fastening  the  white  ro- 
ses in  her  hair.  The  man  was  rather 
awkward,  and,  before  he  could  finish 
his  work,  the  Duenna  had  seized  him 
like  a  tigress.  To  make  amends  to 
the  pedlar  for  so  much  civility  thrown 
away,  the  Donna  made  some  purcha- 
ses, and  he  gathered  up  his  parcel. 
'  Bless  my  soul/  said  the  lady,  feeling 
in  her  bosom  with  great  agitation ; 
'Duenna,  have  you  seen  my  purse?' 
The  Duenna's  too  was  gone.  '  Cnerpo 
de  San  Jose,'  exclaimed  she,  '  what 
is  to  become  of  me  ?  The  three  duros 
that  I  had  from  my  first  cousin  Anto- 
nio, the  amulet  from  Father  Joachim, 
and  the  medal  of  his  Catholic  Majesty's 
baptism,  blessed  by  his  Holiness  him- 
self, all  gone.  Villain  !'  cried  she  plun- 
ging on  the  pedlar,  '  give  up  my  monev, 
orl  will  have  you  thrown  into  the  Inqui- 
sition ;  you  shall  be  broiled,  bastinado- 
ed, and  bedeviled  for  a  son  of  a  Jew 
and  a  thief  as  you  are.'  In  her  rage 
she  tried  to  pull  the  hood  off  his  head ; 
which  he  resisted  in  part,  and  made 
way  to  the  door,  bowing,  and  protest- 
ing his  innocence  all  the  time.  '  I  beg 
of  you,  fairest  of  Duennas/  said  he, 
'  not  to  take  away  my  character,  which 
is  taking  away  my  livelihood.  As  a 
proof  that  I  did  not  commit  this  offence, 
I  am  ready  to  give  you  credit  to  any 
amount.  Will  your  Ladyship  please 
to  accept  of  this  velvet  tiara  ?  It  be- 
comes a  fair  complexion,  which  your 
Ladyship  has.'  The  Duenna  took  the 
tiara  with  a  gracious  look,  and  ran 
back  to  shew  it  to  her  mistress.  But 
the  Donna  Rosanna  had  some  thoughts 
passing  through  her  mind  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  velvet  tiaras,  and 
she  asked  the  pedlar  whether  he  had 
any  relations  in  Granada.    He  answer- 
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ed,that  he  had  chiefly  lived  in  Navarre, 
but  had  travelled  with  his  merchandize 
from  time  to  time  along  the  coast,  from 
Cadiz  to  Barcelona.  '  It  is  very  well,' 
said  she,  and  then,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
covered  her  face  with  her  veil,  and 
leaned  upon  the  table.  The  Duenna 
gave  her  some  smelling  salts,  and  tried 
to  raise  her  head,  but  she  continued 
sighing.  '  What  is  life  but  a  dream,' 
escaped  her  lips, — ;  He  waits  to  be 
paid,'  said  the  Duenna,  'and  Saints 
preserve  me  if  I  have  a  real.. — '  lYly 
Lady  Duenna,'  said  the  pedlar,  i  it  is 
not  my  custom  to  be  hard  with  ladies 
so  handsome  as  you  and  your  mistress  ; 
let  me  have  any  token,  any  ring  you 
can  spare,  merely  as  a  mark  of  our  bar- 
gain, and  I  will  give  you  a  months' 
time.' — '  That  will  do,'  said  she ;  '  I 
took  you  for  a  Jew,  I  confess,  but  you 
have  the  proper  respect  for  a  lady's 
word.'  She  then  took  off  her  ring  and 
gave  it  to  him.  '  And  your  lady's  too,' 
said  he — '  She  must  not  be  disturbed 
now,'  said  the  Duenna.  But  her  lady 
silently  took  off  the  ring,  and  gave  it  to 
him,  without  uttering  a  word. 

The  pedlar  put  his  knee  to  the 
ground,  and  kissed  the  ring,  and  then, 
with  many  low  bows  quitted  the  room. 
The  Duenna  still  stood  with  one  hand 
holding  her  lady's  forehead,  and  with 
the  salts  close  to  her  in  the  other.  '  Did 
he  say  nothing  at  going  away  ?'  said 
the  lady,  after  a  silence  of  some  min- 
utes. '  No,  my  lady,  but  he  took 
leave  as  gallantly  as  ever  Don  Quixote 
did:  and  though  he  did  not  like  to  show 
his  face,  probably  because  it  is  as  brown 
as  mahogany,  I  begin  to  doubt  that  he 
is  a  Jew.  I  wish  I  had  my  purse,  how- 
ever, with  my  three  duros,  my — ' '  You 
shall  have  ten  in  place  of  them,' said 
the  Donna,  rather  impatiently,  '  but 
now  help  me  to  my  chamber,  for  1  am 
wondrous  weary.'  And  so  she  was, 
for  before  she  had  gone  three  steps,  she 
sat  down  on  a  couch  at  the  window, 
and  laying  her  cheek  on  some  vine 
reaves,tbat  grew  into  tht  open  casement, 
seemed  to  fall  into  a  heavy  slumber. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day 
when  the  old  Walloon  came  to  inquire 
whether  it  was  his  lady's  wish  to  see 
any  of  the  tricks  of  a  scholar  of  the  re- 
nowned Abuelo,  who  had  stopped  at 


the  gate  on  his  way  from  Granada.  'If 
he   comes  from  Granada,   Heaven  be 
praised,'  said  she,  '  for  it  is  my  own 
country ;  and  I  love  every  branch  on 
its  trees.'     Soon  after,  the  sounds  of  a 
pipe  and  tabor  were  heard  in  the  ser- 
vants'  hall,  '  Those  will  be  grand  ti- 
dings in  Valencia,'  said  the   Duenna ; 
'  Will   not  my  lady  consider  the  mat- 
ter ?'  '  I  will  consider  nothing,'  replied 
the  Donna  ;  '  I  am  strangely  unhappy.' 
— '  Had    not  my   lady  better  send  for 
the  priest,  and  confess  ?' — '  Can  soli- 
tude  confess  ?'  returned  the  lady  in  a 
deep  tone  ;   and  then   as  if  speaking  to 
the  clouds  that  lay  like  gold  piled  upon 
the  sky,  '  What  can  anguish  confess  ? 
can  the   weary  life,  and  the    willing 
death  confess  ?  Duenna,  there  is  a  load 
upon  my  heart,  that  is  sinking  me  into 
the  grave.'     And   with  the    word   she 
sank  upon  her  knee,  her  strength  seem- 
ed suddenly  melted,  and  with  her  fore- 
head on  her  lifted  hands,  she  prayed 
aloud  to  the  Virgin.      Suddenly   there 
came  bursts  of  merriment  to  the  door, 
and  she  had  scarcely  time  to  throw 
herself  into  the  great  chair,  and  cover 
her  face  with  her  veil,  when  the  moun- 
tebank marched   in   with  the  Gitana, 
who  carried   his  conjuring  boxes  and 
other  implements.     The  Duenna  kept 
guard  on  one  side  of  the  chair,  and  the 
Walloon   on   the  other,  for  conjurors 
are  at  best  but  of  doubtful   honesty  ; 
and  all  his  tricks  would  not  have   been 
worth  the  repeater  at  her  bosom,  or  the 
pearls  in  her  hair.     The  conjuror  was 
very  clever,  and  made  cups  and  balls, 
cards  and  glasses,   dance   about  in  a 
very  surprising  manner.     As  the  ser- 
vants were  in   the  passage,  crowding- 
round  the  open  door,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  among  them   but  eyes  and 
hands  turned  up  every  moment,  with 
now  and  then  a  sharp  look  for  the  clo- 
ven feet,  but  the  conjuror  wore  huge 
horseman's  boots,  which  kept  them  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  ever.     At  length, 
after  he  had  devoured  several  yards  of 
fire,  and  poured  out  ribbons  to  suit  eve- 
ry face  in  Spain,  he  called  the  Gitana. 
and  bade  her  sing  a  ballad.    She  was  a 
tall,   dark-complexioned  girl,    with   a 
handsome     countenance,     a    crimson 
cheek,  and  an  eye  that,  when   she  be- 
gan to  sing,   sparkled  like  polished  jet. 
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The  eonjuror  tuned  his  rebeck,  and  the 
Gitana  sang  two  or  three  pretty  segui- 
dillas,  chiefly  in  praise  of  Valencia,  at 
every  one  of  which  the  servants  ap- 
plauded loudly,  but  the  Duenna,  as  be- 
came her  station  only  bowed.  '  Du- 
enna,' said  the  lady  Rosanna  feebly, 
*  that  girl  sings  well,  but  I  am  not  so 
much  charmed  with  her  subject  as  you 
seem  to  be.  Did  you  not  tell  me  they 
knew  something  of  Granada  ?'  The 
Duenna  replied  by  a  sign  of  affirma- 
tion. «  Well  then,  let  me  hear  a  Gra- 
nadian  song.  But  let  the  Gitana  sing 
alone.  I  have  heard  enough  ofthere- 
beck?  The  girl  gave  an  arch  look  at 
the  conjuror,  and  tried  to  restrain  her 
laughing,  as  he,  evidently  chagrined, 
slowly  put  up  the  rebeck  in  its  case. 
But  the  lady  ordered  him  a  duro,  and 
he  seemed  not  a  little  pleased  with  his 
mortification.  <  What  will  your  illus- 
trious ladyship  choose,'  said  the  Gitana. 
'  Will  you  have  the  love  of  Maria  de 
Fonseca  and  the  noble  cavalier  Delpi- 
nos,  or  the  fair  Moresco's  escape  from 
her  cruel  father,  or  the  song  of  the  Ca- 
liph as  he  went  down  the  Alpuxarras, 
or  the  life  and  death  of  Juan  the  flower 
of  Granada,  or  the  death  of  the  Aben- 
cerrage-^-or — '  '  I  protest,'  observed 
the  Duenna,  '  this  girl  has  a  marvel- 
lous memory.  I  don't  think  I  could 
ever  repeat  three  verses  of  the  A.nso 
de  Plata  ;'  and  she  walked  away  a  few 
paces,  counting  them  on  her  fingers. 
'  Sing,'  said  the  Donna  Rosanna, 
"something  about  the  Mcestranza,  if 
you  have  any  ballad  of  that  kind.' 
The  girl  took  out  a  small  theorbo, 
and  throwing  back  the  thick  hair  from 
her  forehead,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on 
the  western  sun  as  it  shone  through  the 
trellis,  sang,  in  a  sweet,  deep  voice,  tlm 
following  stanzas: 

Lady,  if  you  love  to  hear 

Tales  of  lofty  chivalry. 
Stealing  Beauty's  sigh  or  tear ; 

List  not,  lady  sweet,  to  me. 

But  there  is  a  gentle  sight. 

Roselike,  always  born  in  May, 
Full  of  arms,  and  glances  bright, 

'Tis  Gra?iada's  holyday ! 

Twilight  on  the  west  was  sleeping, 
Stars  were  sliding  down  the  sky. 

Morn  upon  the  hills  was  peeping 
With   a  blue,  half-opening  eye. 


When  a  silver  trumpet  sounded, 

And  beside  the  castle-wall, 
Many  a  ribbon'd  jennet  bounded 

Sparkled  many  a  lance-head  tall. 

In  the  plain,  balconies  proud, 
Hung  with  silk  and  flowery  chain, 

Like  a  statued  temple,  shew*d 
Rank  o'er  rank  the  dames  of  Spain. 

Soon  the  tapestried  kettle-drums 

Through  the  distant  square  were  pealing, 
Soon  was  seen  the  toss  of  plumes 

By  the  Viceroy's  palace  wheeling. 

Then,  before  the  portal  arch, 
Ev'ry  horseman  check'd  the  rein, 

Till  the  rocket  for  their  march. 
Flaming  up  the  sky  was  seen. 

Like  a  wave  of  steel  and  gold, 

Swept  the  lovely  pageant  on  ; 
Many  a  champion  young  and  bold 

Bearing  lance  and  gonfalon. 

At  their  sight  arose  the  roar 

From  the  people  gazing  round- 
Proudly  came  the  squadrons  four, 
Prancing  up  the  tilting  ground. 

First  they  gallop  where  the  screen 

With  its  silken  tissue  hides 
Fair  Valencia's  jewel'd  Queen, — 

Helmless  every  horseman  rides ! 

Round  the  barrier  then  they  wheel, 
Troop  by  troop,  and  pair  by  pair  ; 

Bending  low  the  lance  of  steel 
To  the  bowing  ladies  there. 

Hark !  the  trumpet  long  and  loud, 

'Tis  the  signal  for  the  charge  ! 
Now  with  hoofs  the  earth  is  plough'd. 

Now  are  clash'd  the  lance  and  targe. 

Light  as  roebucks  bound  the  steeds, 
Sunny  bright  the  armour  gleams  ; 

Gallant  charge  to  charge  succeeds, 
Like  the  rush  of  mountain  streams ! 

Noon  has  come— the  warriors  rest, 

Each  dismounting  from  his  barb  ; 
Loosening  each  his  feathery  crest, 

Weighty  sword,  and  steely  garb. 
Then  are  shewn  the  lordly  form, 

Chesnut  locks  and  eagle  eyes, 
Cheeks  with  tilting  crimson-warm, 

Lips  for  lovers'    peij  uries  ! 
As  they  wander  round  the  plain, 

Sparkle  cross  and  collar  gemm'd, 
Sparkle  knightly  star  and  chain, 

On  their  tunics  goldeu-seam'd. 
Till  again  the  trumpets  play, 

And  the  mail  again  is  worn  ; 
And  the  ring  is  borne  away— 

And  the  Moorman's  turban  torn. 
Closes  then  tbe  tournament, 

And  the  noble  squadrons  four, 
Proudly  to  the  banquet-tent, 

March  by  Turia's  flowery  shore» 
Lovely  as  the  evening  sky, 

Ere  the  golden  sun  13  down, 
March  Granada's  chivalry, 

Champions  of  the  Church  and  down  .' 
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( I  protest/  said  the  Duenna,  '  it  is 
a  very  pretty  tune,  and  1  have  heard  a 
worse  voice.' — 'Tell  the  Gitana  to  come 
near  me,  and  the  servants  to  close  the 
door,'  said  the  Donna  in  an  undertone. 

The  girl  came  near,  with  her  eyes 
cast  on  the  ground. 

'  Where  did  you  learn  that  song, 
Gitana  ?'  said  the  lady  ;  '  I  have  a 
great  wish  to  know  the  name  of  the 
composer — or  is  it  indeed  your  own  ?' 

The  girl  courtseyed. 

'You  lead  a  dangerous  life,  Gitana,' 
said  she  ;  '  with  your  taste  for  music, 
and  your  appearance — you  may  spend 
many  sorrowful  years  for  some  delight- 
ful days,' 

TheGitana  coloured,but  said  nothing. 

'  I  like  your  modesty,'  continued  the 
lady  ;  '  and,  if  you  have  no  better 
prospect,  will  take  you  into  my  service. 
You  will  be  useful  to  my  spirits  with 
your  sweet  voice  and  your  theorbo,  and 
I  will  not  be  ungrateful.' 

The  Gitana  knelt  and  kissed  her 
hand,  with  an  ardour  that  made  the 
Donna  blush.  '  These  are  the  wild 
manners  of  your  mountain  life,'  said 
she,  raising  the  Gitana  ;  '  but, Duenna, 
you  will  teach  her  moderation.' 

This  she  said  with  a  faint  smile,  and 
the  Gitana,  flinging  her  scarlet  mantle 
round  her  shoulders,  hastily  withdrew 
to  consult  her  father,  the  Conjuror. 

'  Do  you  know,'  said  the  Donna, 
throwing  herself  back  into  the  chair,  and 
reclining  her  head  over  its  arm,as  if  she 
were  reading  something  on  the  carpet, 
{  that  girl  pleases  me  extremely.' 

She  then  spoke  no  more  for  a  minute 
or  two,  but  continued  humming  the  tune 
that  she  had  just  heard.  The  Duenna 
stood  by  in  silence,  not  knowing  what 
turn  all  this  might  take,and  perhaps  not 
much  pleased  at  her  lady's  new  liking. 

*  I  say,  Duenna,  this  same  Gitana 
would  make  a  useful  assistant  to  you.' 
The  Duenna  was  silent. — '  Not,  of 
course,'  continued  she  with  some  em- 
phasis, i  as  a  Duenna.' — '  Heaven  for- 
bid !'  said  the  Duenna, '  she  would  make 
a  strange  protectress  of  your  ladyship 
from  the  snares  of  Satan  ;  she  will,  if  [ 
am  not  much  mistaken,  have  enough  to 
do  to  take  care  of  herself.' — '  Why  .yes,' 
replied  the  lady,  and  sunk  into  a  reve- 


rie. Then  after  a  sigh  or  two — '  I  should 
have  asked  her  whether  she  had  eve? 
been  in  love.' — '  The  Saints  defend  us,' 
cried  out  the  Duenna, '  of  what  is  my 
lady  talking?' — '  I  see  no  crime  in  it 
after  all,'  suddenly  observed  the  lady 
Rosanna,  raising  her  head  with  both 
her  hands  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and 
fixing  her  eyes  on  the  Duenna's  counte- 
nance ;  '  it  may  be  sorrow  ;  it  has  often 
been  ruin — but  it  may  be  virtue,  honor, 
and  happiness.'  This  she  pronounced 
in  a  lofty,  melancholy  tone  ;  theDuen- 
na  reckoning  her  fingers  over  rapidly. 
'  Eighteen  this  month,'  she  murmured, 
'  eighteen — not  an  hour  more.  What 
will  the  Captain-General  say  ?  the  next 
news  will  be,  I  suppose,  that  the  rock 
of  Aranjuez  is  blown  away.'  She  rang 
the  bell — i  What's  the  matter  now,  my 
dear  Duenna  ?'  said  the  lady,  fondly 
catching  her  gown. — '  I  must  go  to 
confession,'  was  her  answer. — '  Then 
take  something  more  to  confess,and  tell 
the  priest  that  you  think  me  in  love.' — 
'  Can  that  be  possible?'  cried  the  Duen- 
na, startled,  and  taking  out  her  rosary, 
'  I  don't  know  but  it  may,'  sighed  the  la- 
dy, and  again  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

Before  the  Duenna  had  gone  through 
above  ten  beads,  a  low  tap  was  heard 
at  the  door,  and  the  Gitana  came  in,  to 
say  that  her  father  could  not  spare  her 
for  the  present,  as  he  v?as  engaged  to  be 
in  Castile,  by  the  Fair  of  San  Ignacio, 
but  that  in  a  month  he  should  be  pass- 
ing back  by  Valencia,  and  then — '  And 
then,'  said  the  Donna  hastily, '  I  may 
certainly  expect  you.'  TheGitana 
took  out  a  little  tablet  and  wrote  her 
name,  and  under  it  the  words,  <  Fiel  a 
la  muerte.'1  She  then  put  it  to  her  lips, 
and  kneeling,would  have  given  it  to  the 
lady  Rosanna  ;  but  the  Duenna  snatch- 
ed it  from  her,  and,  taking  it  to  the  win- 
dow, held  it  up  to  the  light  from  side  to 
side,  as  if  she  suspected  something  con- 
cealed. '  1  am  perfectly  astonished  at 
you,  Duenna,'  said  her  lady,  suddenly 
rising,  and  taking  the  tablet  from  her 
hands  ;  '  this  suspicion  is  offensive  to 
my  feelings  of  propriety.  I  dare  say 
by  this,  you  have  known  something  oi 
clandestine  correspondence,  and  that 
the  cavaliers  of  Segovia  did  not  find  you 
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altogether  intractable.'  The  Duenna 
looked  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  be- 
side her,  when  she  heard  the  voice  of 
contempt  and  authority  in  which  these 
words  were  expressed,  and  saw  the 
beautiful  figure  of  her  mistress,  with  her 
veil  up,  the  white  wreath  on  her  head, 
and  her  pale  cheeks  at  once  glowing 
with  the  colour  of  vermillion.  '  Leave 
the  room,  Duenna,'  said  she  ;  but  the 
Duenna  sat  down  at  a  distance,  and 
burst  into  tears.  '  Well,  well,'  contin- 
ued the  lady, '  lam  tired  of  all  this,  you 
are  forgiven.'  Then  turning,and  taking 
the  theorbo  from  the  Gitana,she  walked 
towards  the  casement,  to  recover  her 
agitation,  and  ran  her  fingers  over  the 
strings.  As  she  drew  back  her  head 
from  the  wind,  which  blew  the  ringlets 
in  wild  clusters  over  her  beautiful  face, 
she  made  a  sign  to  the  Gitana,who  had, 
however,been  on  the  point  of  following 
her,  but  for  the  Duenna's  actually  seiz- 
ing the  corner  of  her  mantle.  (  I  find,' 
said  the  lady,holdingoutthe  instrument, 
'  I  have  lost  my  practice.  Take  it,  Gi- 
tana,  and  let  me  hear  that  song  of  the 
M&siranza  again.'  The  girl  obediently 
went  thro'  the  ballad  ;  the  Duenna  sit- 
ting with  her  back  to  them,  and  now 
and  then  putting  both  her  hands  to  her 
ears.  '  It  is  well  sung,'  were  the  only 
words  of  the  lady  for  a  while,  and  look- 
ing at  the  Duenna's  posture,  she  smiled 
to  the  Gitana,  throwing  up  her  fine  eyes 
in  pity  of  the  old  woman's  idle  resent- 
ment. i  I  think,  Gitana,'  she  at  length 
remarked,  '  that  your  song  sounded 
sweeter  than  before,  and  yet  your  voice 
seemed  to  tremble  a  good  deal,  particu- 
larly towards  the  close,  though,perhaps, 
that  timidity  makes  a  song  more  touch- 
ing.' She  laid  her  fingers  lightly  on 
the  girl's  arm,  who,  indeed,  trembled 
more  than  ever,  drew  the  edge  of  her 
mantle  deeper  over  her  forehead,  and 
with  her  eyes  cast  on  the  ground,  half 
whispered,  '  I  had  forgot,  there  are  two 
stanzas  besides.'  '  I  could  hear  them  if 
they  were  a  hundred,'  exclaimed  the 
Donna  with  delight,  and  drawing  the 
girl  towards  her  chair,  sat  down,  appar- 
ently that  she  might  enjoy  the  song 
more  deeply.  The  Gitana  retimed  the 
theorbo,  and  after  one  or  two  attempts 
to  clear  her  voice,  thus  sang  : 


"  One  still  lingered,  pale  and  las!, 

By  the  lonely  gallery's  stair, 
As  if  there  his  soul  had  past, 

Vanish'd  with  some  stately  fair. 

Who  the  knight, to  few  was  known  ; 

Who  his  love,  he  ne'er  would  tell ; 
But  her  eyes  were— like  thine  own, — 

But  his  heart  was,— Oh,  farewell !" 

The  last  verse  could  scarcely  be  call- 
ed singing,  for  the  voice  was  little  better 
than  a  murmur.  But  as  the  lady  Ro- 
sanna  heard  it,  deep  sighs  swelled  her 
throat,  and  tear  upon  tear  stole  down 
her  cheeks.  At  length  she  started  up- 
and  saying,  '  This  is  magic,  this  is  mad- 
ness !'  walked  hastily  two  or  three 
times  from  end  to  end  of  the  room.  As 
she  passed  by  the  table  the  last  time, 
she  flung  her  purse  upon  it  for  the  Gi- 
tana ;  but  the  girl  stood,  without  stir- 
ring a  step,  and  with  her  head  stooping 
over  the  theorbo.  l  You  refuse  it,'  said 
the  lady,  suddenly  stopping  before  her, 
'  you  dare  refuse  it  !  Yes,  1  knew  you 
would,  every  thing  thwarts  me.  I  am 
the  most  miserable  creature  alive  ;  day 
and  night,  night  and  day,  sorrow  and 
disappointment,  no  sleep,  no  quiet,  no 
hope.  There  must  soon  be  an  end  of 
this.  I  must  die.' — She  at  once  turned 
as  pale  as  the  handkerchief  in  her  hand, 
and  tottered  against  the  tapestry.  The 
Gitana  threw  down  the  instrument,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  Duenna  placed  her 
in  the  current  of  air.  This  soon  re- 
covered her,  and  she  said  in  a  rather 
fretful  tone,  '  So,  Gitana,  you  refuse 
my  present.' 

'  I  would  rather,'  replied  the  girl, 
'  have  one  of  my  lady's  raven  locks, 
than  a  chain  of  diamonds.' 

The  Duenna  lifted  up  her  hands  and 
eyes.  The  Lady  said  nothing  ;  but 
drawing  a  single,  white  finger  across 
her  forehead,  spread  out  the  ringlets  for 
her  choice. 

'  I  vow,'  said  the  Duenna,  as  she 
took  out  her  scissars  and  rubbed  them 
on  her  sleeve  to  brighten  them,  '  she  is 
as  gallant  as  any  cavalier  of  them    all.' 

The  Gitana  was  long  in  choosing, 
and  tried  every  one  of  the  ringlets  in 
turn — fixing  her  deep  black  eyes  on 
the  Lady  Rosanna's.  Two  or  three 
times  the  Duenna  insisted  on  it,  that 
she  should  cut  off  the  lock    and   have 
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done.  But  her  lady  commanded  that 
she  should  not  be  hurried,  and  stood 
patiently.  Jt  was  at  length  taken  off, 
and  the  Gitana  rolled  it  up  carefully 
in  silver  paper,  and  put  it  in  her  bosom. 

'  Now,  farewell,  Gitana,'  said  the 
Donna,  '  and  remember.' — < 1  am 
bound  to  you  for  ever,'  said  the  Gitana, 
retiring  a  few  steps,  and  gazing  all  over 
the  lovely  lady  ;  then  with  a  lofty  tone 
and  solemn  gesture,  as  if  she  was  rais- 
ing some  spell,  exclaimed,  '  Neither 
the  wild  winter  nor  the  summer's  storm 
— neither  the  mountain  ridge  nor  the 
trackless  sea — neither  chance  nor  time, 
shall  divide  me  from  you,  Lady  of 
Beauty  ;'  and  then  pressing  one  hand 
on  her  bosom,and  with  the  other  point- 
ing upwards  to  the  sun,  '  By  the  glory 
of  that  light,  I  will  return — true  as 
honour,  faithful  as  friendship,  and  fond 
as  love.' 

The  Donna  Rosanna  stood,  with  her 
breath  checked,  as  people  do  at  the 
sight  of  something  beyond  belief.  She 
then  waved  her  hand  for  the  Gitana  to 
approach,  and  hastily  pressed  her  lips 
two  or  three  times  between  the  girl's 
eyes,who  soon  left  the  apartment.  The 
Lady  then  sat  down  by  the  casement, 
and  continued  counting  the  jessamine 
blossoms  up  and  down.  At  length  the 
Duenna  muttered,  l  All  this  is  very 
strange — very  surprising-very  strange;' 
and  this  she  repeated  for  at  least  five 
minutes,  holding  up  her  embroidery  to 
the  light,and  then  laying  it  down  again, 
glancing  towards  the  chair, — i  Of  what 
are  you  talking  now  ?'  said  her  Lady 
at  last. — '  I  was  only,'  replied  the  Du- 
enna, '  thinking  where  this  Gitana 
could  have  got  her  compliment.  Un- 
less I  am  much  mistaken  I  have  read  it 
in  the  Academia  de  Cortesia.'' — i  It  is 
impossible,'  said  the  lady. — '  It  may 
be  so  5  but  it  is,  I  think,  true,  neverthe- 
less,' rejoined  the  Duenna. — '  Duen- 
na,' retorted  the  Lady,  <  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  send  you  back  to   Segovia.' 

The  Duenna  was  now  silenced.  But 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after, 
when  the  storm  seemed  to  be  blown 
over,  she  observed,  as  to  herself, '  What 
will  the  Captain-General  say  to  all 
these  pedlars  and  Gitanas  ?' — '  That 
you  are  a  suspicious  old  woman,'  pro- 
nounced the  Lady  Rosanna,  as  quick  as 


lightning.  This  was  more  than  any 
woman  could  well  bear,  and  peculiarly 
a  Duenna. — '  I  thank  heaven,'  said  she, 
squeezing  up  her  embroidery  into  her 
hand,  and  pushing  back  her  chair,  as  if 
she  were  going  out  of  the  room  at  the 
instant, <  I  was  never  in  love,  however. 
I  know  nothing  about  love.' — '  From 
my  soul  I  believe  you,'  said  the  Lady, 
with  a  look  at  the  Duenna's  withered 
physiognomy  ;  and  then  at  once  turn- 
ing away,  and  with  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes,  she  went  into  her  chamber. 
The  Duenna  went  to  the  mirror. 

What  passed  during  the  next  day  I 
cannot  tell  ;  but  I  suppose  there  was 
not  much  time  for  talking  of  love  affairs ; 
for  about  noon  the  Captain-General 
came  galloping  into  the  court  with  half 
a  dozen  aides-de-camp  at  his  heels ;  and 
he  had  scarcely  set  down  before  every 
servant  in  the  convent  was  summoned 
to  tell  what  could  be  told  of  the  Pedlar, 
the  Conjuror,  and  Gitana.  But  all  that 
was  told  was  but  little  ;  or,  as  the  ser- 
vants thought,  much  to  their  honour  ; 
for  besides  giving  them  very  pleasant 
entertainment  by  their  tricks  and  gaiety, 
they  had  refused  to  take  a  peseto  from 
any  of  them,  and  had  even  given  away 
several  Eslremadura  watch-chains  and 
hair-nets,  besides  two  of  the  best  mock 
topaz  necklaces  that  had  been  seen 
since  the  fair  of  St.  Ines,  to  the  waiting- 
maids  of  their  Lady  and  the  Duenna. 
The  Captain-General  only  knit  his 
brows  the  more  ;  and  an  aid-de-camp 
was  despatched  to  bring  the  strangers 
from  the  village.  I  have  often  thought 
that  it  was  the  Duenna  who  had  sent  for 
the  cunning  old  man  ;  and  that  after- 
wards she  was  not  much  pleased  with 
her  work,  for  he  scolded  her  in  the  most 
provoking  manner. 

The  aid-de-camp  returned  late  that 
night  without  any  intelligence.  No  one 
had  seen  either  pedlar,  conjuror,  or  Gi- 
tana, for  the  last  fortnight ;  and  it  was 
notorious  that  all  that  tribe  had  gone  to 
the  north  and  Madrid  for  the  season. 
The  Lady  Rosanna  remained  shut  up 
in  her  chamber.  A  second  and  a  third 
day  passed,  probably  in  the  same  way ; 
the  Captain-General  running  about  the 
house,  despatching  aides-de-camp  to  the 
vdlages  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  now 
and  then  making  a  sortie,  as  he  termed 
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it,  to  reconnoitre  the  corners  and  crevi- 
ces of  the  wall.  Nothing  could  be  more 
hateful  than  this  life  to  the  Duenna,who 
felt  all  her  authority  taken  out  of  her 
hands,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  see 
her  lady  one  while  reading  some  volume 
of  poetry,  as  if  her  soul  were  at  her  lips, 
then  throwing  away  the  book,  and  hang- 
ing over  a  drawing,  and  then,  as  if  she 
were  bewitched,  taking  her  harp,  and 
singing  the  Maistranza.  The  Duenna 
was  almost  tired  to  death  of  this  song, 
and  on  the  third  evening  prevailed  on 
her  lady  to  walk  in  the  garden.  It  was 
by  this  time  twilight,  and  the  new  moon 
was  rising  over  the  mountains,  with  the 
evening  star  just  below  it,  like  the  dia- 
mond spark  hanging  from  a  huge  pearl 
ear-ring.  The  ground  wasextensive.and 
was  planted  with  vines,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  other  garden  trees,  some  in 
blossom,  and  some  hanging  downtothe 
grass  with  fruit,  and  thro'  these  sweet- 
scented  walks  the  house  was  now  and 
then  seen  at  a  distance,with  all  the  long, 
old  casements  open  for  the  night  air, 
and  the  servants  hurrying  backwards 
and  forwards,  in  their  gay  dresses,  with 
lights,  preparing  to  lay  the  tables  for 
supper.  I  think  the  whole  might  have 
been  like  a  stage-scene,  looked  at 
through  the  large  end  of  a  telescope,  or 
a  faast  in  the  land  of  the  fairies. 

After  they  had  lost  the  sounds  of  the 
house,  '  I  wonder,'  said  the  Lady  Ro- 
sanna,  '  whether  we  shall  ever  have 
wings?' — *  Bless  me/  exclaimed  the 
Duenna  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
upon  her  forehead,  '  what  would  your 
ladyship  do  with  them  ?' — '  Duenna,' 
sighed  she,  '  I  may  have  them  before 
you  are  aware ;  there  is  not  a  Ptar 
above  us  that  I  will  not  visit ;  I  will 
look  for  some  bright,  quiet  spot,  into 
which  no  memory   of  this   world   ran 

reach,  and  there '  — <  In  the  name 

of  the  Virgin,  of  what  is  my  lady 
dreaming  ?'  said  the  Duenna.  But  her 
Lady  heard  nothing,  and  with  her  eye 
fixed  on  the  heavens,  seemed  talking  to 
some  invisible  thing.  The  only  words 
that  could  be  heard  were — '  Where  all 
tears  are  wiped  from  all  eyes.'  They 
had  not  gone  above  a  dozen  yards  far- 
ther, when  something  dark  flevr  through 
the  air,  and  dropped  at  their  k^t. 
There  it  lay,  but  neither  of  them   had 


power  to  touch  it.     At  length  the  Lady 
Rosanna  gathered   courage,  and  took 
up  the  packet,     notwithstanding    the 
Duenna's  terrors,  who  declared  it  to  be 
some  new  device  of  the  tempter.     '  If 
it  be  so,'  observed  the   Lady  with  a 
faint  laugh, '  Duenna,  you  are  undone, 
for  to  you  this  temptation  will  be  irre- 
sistible.'    And  she  held  out  to  the  Du- 
enna her  large  velvet  purse,  who  found 
its  contents  safe,  and  kissed  every  duro, 
one  after  the  other.     The  Donna  Ro- 
sanna's   purse  next  came    forth.     '  I 
vow,'   exclaimed  the  Duenna,   '  those 
are   the  most  gentlemanlike  thieves  I 
ever  met   with.     I  have  heard  of  such 
things,  but  it  was  in  the  Historia  de  la 
Lealdad  and  the  like  stories  of  times 
and  people,  that,  on  my  conscience,   I 
believe  never  existed.' — 'My  ring,  my 
ring  !'  cried  out  the  LadyRosanna,witb 
a  voice  of  agony.    '  Are  the  ducats  al! 
right,'  interposed  the  Duenna,  taking 
the  purse,  and  pouring  out  the  gold  into 
her  open  hand.     '  I'll  be  sworn  that 
not  a  piece  has  been  lost.' — '  Would  to 
heaven,'  wept  the  Lady,  l  all  had  been 
lost,   and  my  ring  left.     My  precious 
ring  !' — '  Mere  emerald,'  muttered  the 
Duenna.     The  Lady    Rosanna    cast 
her  bright  eye  in  every  corner  of  the 
path,  saying,  as  if  without  knowing  she 
spoke,  '  it  was  nrver  off  my  finger  till 
that  day,  that  unfortunate  day.    I  wore 
it  on  the  night  of  the  Mazstranza.     It 
was  touched  by  his  hand,  it  was  pressed 
by  his  lips.     It  has  been  for  two  long 
years  my  companion,   my  delight,  m\ 
misery !   Still   she     searched     through 
every  tuft  of  the  flowers  that  had  in 
this   farther  part  of  the  garden  over- 
grown the  path.    At  once  she  stopped, 
listened  for  a  moment,  and  then  sprang 
away  like  a  startled  fawn.     '  Bless  my 
soul,'  said  the    Duenna,  as   she  fought 
her  way  thro'  the  thicket,  that  seemed 
to  have  an  ill-will  against  her,  for  she 
no  sooner  pushed  one  of  the  bushes  out 
of  the  way  than  a  dozen  flew  into  its 
place,  '  Bless  my  soul,  but  those  young 
girls  are  all  flint  and  steel ; — mad  pas- 
sions from  top  to  toe.     And  here  am  I 
at  this  hour  of  the  night,  without  cloak 
or  comfort,  netted  like  a    wild  beast  a-r 
mong  these  brambles.'     The  last  ides 
struck  strongly  to  her  fancy  ;  and  as 
she  had  heard  of  the  traps  laid  for  soma 
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foxes,that  bad  been  lately  in  the  grounds,  The  Lady  Rosanna  was,  however,  car- 
she  cried  aloud,  but  all  the  world  seem-  ried  into  her  chamber,  and  there  was 
ed  to  have  grown  deaf.  However,  she  great  disturbance  in  the  house  for  some 
at  length  saw  a  glimpse  of  light  through  hours.  It  was  said  that  there  had  been 
the  branches  ;  it  was  the  light  of  the  an  attack  of  banditti,  of  which  the  Cap- 
pavilion,  and  after  a  kw  struggles  more  tain-General  had  information,  that  some 
and  an  ave,she  made  her  way  to  the  had  been  killed,  and  others  taken  in 
building.  She  there  found  the  Lady  chains  to  the  Corregidor  in  Valencia. 
Rosanna  clinging  to  one  of  the  pillars,  At  all  events,  about  midnight  the  Cap- 
like a  fair  statue  carved  of  its  marble.  tain-General  set  off  for  the  city  at  full 
Her  hands  were  stiff,  and  as  cold  as  ice,  speed,  leaving  all  his  servants  armed, 
but  her  lips  burned  and  quivered,  and  with  strict  orders  to  keep  watch.  '  Is 
her  eyes  flashed  with  spiritual  bright-  my  father  gone?'  said  the  Lady  Ro- 
ness.  The  sound  of  some  instrument  sanna,as  the  horse's  heels  echoed  clown 
was  heard,  and  the  Duenna  looked  the  court-yard.  These  were  the  first 
round  for  an  apparition  of  at  least  a  words  that  she  had  uttered  to  any  living 
dozen  cavaliers  muffled  up  to  the  eyes,  soul  from  the  time  of  her  swoon.  The 
with  flapped  hats,  hanging  feathers,and  Duenna,  who,  tho'  she  was  a  hard-fea- 


every  man  a  sword  or  guitar  in  his  hand ; 
but  she  could  see  nothing  more  than  the 
huge  old  vine  waving  in  the  moonlight, 
witli  all  its  leaves  as  if  turned  to  silver. 
The  sound  came  from  beyond  the  gar- 
den wall,  and  she  caught  the  closing 
words. 

But  her  eyes  were  like  thine  own, 
But  his  heart  was— Oh  farewell ! 

•'  My  curse  light  on  the  Maistranza, 
and  all  the  makers  and  singers  of  such 
villainous  tunes,'  exclaimed  the  Duen- 
na ;  'I  have  been  doing  nothing  but 
dreaming  of  it  these  three  nights.  For 
the  Virgin's  sake,  my  Lady,  leave  this 
damp  place,  and  come  into  the  house 
at  once.'  She  tried  to  remove  her  from 
the  spot,  but  she  might  as  easily  have 
moved  the  pavilion.  There  the  fair 
creature  stood  in  wild  and  delicate 
beauty,  with  her  small,  white  arms 
clung  round  the  pillar,  among  the  clus- 
ters of  roses;  her  face  upturned,  pale  afterwards  said,  that  from  what  reason 
as  ivory  in  the  moonshine,  and  her  rich,  she  knew  not,  she  had  never  seen  her 
raven  curls  flung  back  from  her  ears,  look  so  beautiful,)  turned  away  with  a 
listening  like  an  enchanted  being,  fn  melancholy  smile,  as  if  she  had  taken  a 
a  minute  or  two  some  loud  talking,  fol-  last  farewell  of  her  loveliness, — threw 
lowed  by  a  clash  of  swords,  was  heard  ;     her  mantilla  over  her  head, — and,  with 


tured  woman, was  not  without  affection, 
threw  her  arms  round  the  Lady,  and, 
bursting  intotears,thanked  all  the  saints 
in  the  calendar  for  her  recovery.  '  The 
Captain-General  is  gone,'  said  the  old 
woman  :  '  but  why  does  my  sweet 
young  lady  ask  that  question  ?'  The 
Lady  Rosanna  returned  no  answer,but, 
rising  from  her  bed,  began  to  bind  up 
the  long  tresses  that  hung  over  her  beau- 
tiful bosom,  like  wreaths  of  black  satin. 
She  then  took  from  a  secret  drawer  a 
small  diamond-hilted  dagger,  drew  it 
out  of  the  sheath,  looked  at  it  two  or 
three  times  before  the  lamp,  then  kissed 
it,  and,  putting  it  in  the  sheath  again, 
hid  it  in  her  bosom. 

The  Duenna  saw  all  this  going  on  ; 
but  through  astonishment  and  fear  did 
not  speak  a  word.  At  length  her  La- 
dy went  to  the  mirror,  and  gazing  at 
herself  for  a  moment,  i  and  the  Duenna 


she  gave  a  shriek, — her  arms  sank  from 
the  pillar, — and,  after  a  few  loose  and 
headlong  steps  towards  the  sound,  she 
fell  on  the  turf  without  motion. 

What  happened  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  I  could  never  learn,  nor  how 
the  Duenna  contrived  to  carry  her  un- 
fortunate young  mistress  into  the  house, 
for  she  could  not  be  much  under  sixty, 
though  she  confessed  only  to  fort;',  and 
never  exceeded  that  age  in  my  memory. 


a  motion  of  her  hand  for  the  Duenna  to 
stay  behind,  went  down  stairs. 

The  old  woman  afterwards  said,that 
she  had  no  power  to  follow  her  ;  but 
that,  for  a  while,  something  like  a  cloud 
came  over  her  mind,  and  she  thought 
that  she  had  seen  a  departing  angel. 
She  was  roused  by  a  glare  of  light  thro' 
the  chamber  ;  and,  on  going  to  the 
window,  saw  a  crowd  of  the  servants 
with  torches  round  the   Walloon,  who 
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was  bearing  something  in  his  arms,  and 
forcing  his  way  up  to  the  hall.  Alto- 
gether, they  made  a  great  clamour.  She 
threw  on  her  mantilla,  and  went  down. 
By  this  time  the  Walloon  had  made  his 
way  in.  The  first  object  she  saw  was 
her  Lady,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd, 
standing  beside  the  great  table  ;  and, 
with  a  face  as  pale  as  ashes,  slowly 
raising  the  cloak  off  the  face  of  what 
seemed  one  of  the  dead  banditti.  For 
half  a  dozen  years  after,  the  Duenna 
was  famous  for  telling  the  story  of  that 
night ; — how  grave  and  calm  her  La- 
dy looked  as  she  gazed  on  the  counte- 
nance ; — how  she  took  the  ring  from 
his  finger — the  emerald  ring — and 
holding  it  up  to  Heaven,  as  if  in  token 
of  marriage,  kissed  it,  and  put  it  on 
her  own  ; — then,  cutting  off  the  long- 
est of  her  own  ringlets,  laid  it  on  his 
bosom  ; — how  a  blush,  like  fire,  cover- 
ed her  face  and  bosom  when  she  turn- 
ed round,  and  saw  that  the  room  was 
full. — '  If  I  had  minded  her  then,'  said 
the  Duenna,  '  I  should  have  gone  away 
with  the  rest,  for  she  waved  her  hand, 
as  if  there  had  been  a  sceptre  in  it.  I 
would  not,  however,  leave  her  with  a 
corpse,  but  staid  watching  near  the 
door.  I  believe  that,  as  I  stood  in  the 
shade,  and  made  no  noise,  she  thought 
that  I  had  gone  away  ;  for  then  she 
flung  herself  upon  the  body,  weeping 
bitterly,  and  saying  a  thousand  strange 
things  ;  from  which  I  learned,  that  she 
had  met  him  at  the  Maestranza  mas- 
querade in  Granada,  when  he  had  giv- 
en her  the  ring,  though  he  had  not  seen 
her  face  :  that  she  had  been  unhappy 
ever  since  :  that  she  thought  she  had 
seen  his  spirit  some  evenings  before, 
and  felt  herself  under  a  fate  to  follow 
him, — with  many  more  wild   speeches 


of  the  same  kind.  At  length  I  saw 
her  kneel  down,  and.  after  a  short  pray- 
er, draw  the  little  poniard  from  her 
bosom.  As  she  raised  it  up,  I  knew  it 
by  the  glittering  of  its  hilt — and  ran 
forwards  with  an  outcry.  She  was 
probably  frightened  by  the  noise,  for 
she  dropped  the  weapon  on  the  floor, 
and  fell  into  my  arms.  I  was  then  in 
a  comfortable  situation,  with  a  dead 
man  before  me,  and  a  dead  woman 
hanging  over  my  shoulder.  However, 
the  Virgin  and  San  Iago,  the  gentlest 
couple  among  all  the  saints,  protected 
me,  and  I  had  scarcely  cast  my  eye 
from  my  Lady  on  the  bandit,  when  I 
saw  the  colour  come  into  his  lips, — 
then  came  a  deep  sigh  ;  and  before  I 
could  stir  a  step,  with  the  weight  upon 
me,  he  opened  his  eyelids  and  stared 
full  in  my  face.  I  protest  I  thought  I 
should  have  died.  But  here  again  I 
was  mistaken.'  The  Duenna's  story 
ended  in  her  leaving  the  bandit,  Don 
Francisco,  to^iell  over  his  adventures 
to  Donna  Rosanna  ;— how  he  had  seen 
her  in  the  garden  ; — how  he  had  ob- 
tained admission  as  the  pedlar  ; — how 
he  and  the  hussar  had  acted  the  Gitana 
and  the  Conjuror  ; — how,  on  his  last 
serenade,  he  had  been  taken  for  a  rob- 
ber ; — and  how  he  was  to  win  the 
Captain-General's  sword  on  her  prom- 
ise of  marriage.  Whether  the  lady  re- 
fused to  help  him  in  his  wager,  I  leave 
to  be  decided  by  all  the  black-eyed  and 
rosy-cheeked  girls  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pyrenees.  For  my  part,  I  have  noth- 
ing more  to  say,  than  that  I  am  ready 
to  agree  with  the  decision  of  the  pret- 
tiest, whatever  that  may  be  ;  and  that 
1  thank  all  the  Senors  present  for  the 
condescension  with  which  they  have 
listened  to  an  old  man's  tale. 


A  PERSIAN  FABLE. 


EY    E.    B     1MPEV. 


Whoe'er  his  merit  uncier-rates, 

The  worth   which  he  disclaims,  creates.- 

It  chanc'd  a  single  drop  of  rain 

Fell  from  a  cloud  into  the  main  : 

Abash'd,  dispirited,  ainaz'd, 

At  last  her  modest  voice  she  rais'd  : 

"  Where,  and  what  am  I  ?     Woe  is  me 


What  a  mere  drop  in  such  a   sea  !  — 
Ah  oyster  yawning,  where  she  fell, 
Entrapp'd  the  vagrant  in  his  shell  ; 
In  that  alembic  wrought — lor  he 
Was  deeply  vers'd  in  alchemy— 
This  dropbecame  a  peavl  ;  and  now 
Adorns  the  crown  on "Gkorgi  's  brow 
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T  WAS  now  fully  embarked  on  m} 
long  anticipated  expedition  ;  and 
having  passed  the  gate  of  the  west- 
ern suburb,  I  looked  around  me  on  the 
vast  extended  Chaldean  plain  east  of 
the  Euphrates,  with  a  delight  that 
seemed  for  some  minutes  to  send  me  oil 
the  wing  over  its  whole  interesting 
tract ;  ranging  both  sides  of  that  mighty 
river,  and  to  wherever  the  majesty  of 
Babylon  had  flowed  down  its  ven- 
erable stream. 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  walls 
were  sixty  miles  in  circumference,  built 
of  large  bricks  cemented  together  with 
bitumen,  and  raised  round  the  city  in 
the  form  of  an  exact  square ;  hence 
they  measured  fifteen  miles  along  each 
face.  They  were  eighty-seven  feet 
thick,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  high, 
protected  on  the  outside  by  a  vast  ditch 
lined  with  the  same  materials,  and  pro- 
portioned in  depth  and  width  to  the 
elevation  of  the  walls.  They  were 
entered  by  twenty-five  gates  on  each 
side,  made  of  solid  brass ;  and  addi- 
tionally strengthened  by  two  hundred 
and  fifty  towers.  Within  these  walls 
rose  the  multitudinous  streets,  palaces, 
and  other  great  works  of  Babylon  ;  in- 
cluding the  temple  of  Belus,  the  hang- 
ing gardens,  and  all  the  magnificence 
which  constituted  this  city  the  wonder 
of  the  world.  A  branch  of  the  Eu- 
phrates flowed  through  the  city,  from 
the  north  to  the  south  ;  and  was  cros- 
sed by  a  strong  bridge,  constructed  at 
the  foundation  with  large  stones  fasten- 
ed together  with  lead  and  iron.  While 
it  was  building,  the  course  of  the  river 
was  turned  into  a  large  basin,  to  the 
west  of  the  town,  which  had  been  cut 
to  the  extent  of  fort}r  square  miles,  and 
seventy-five  feet  deep,  for  a  yet  nobler 
purpose;  to  receive  the  same  ample 
stream,  while  the  great  artificial  banks 
were  erecting  of  brick  on  each  side  of 
the  bed  of  the  river,  to  secure  the  coun- 
trv  from  its  too  abundant  overflow. 
Canals  were  cut  for  this  purpose  also  ; 
one  of  these  led  to  the  immense  basin 
already  described,  which,  when  requir- 


ed, disembogued  the  river  into  its  capa- 
cious bosom  ;  and  always  continued  to 
receive  its  superflux  ;  returning  the 
water,  when  necessary,  by  various  slui- 
ces to  fructify  the  ground.  During  the 
three  great  empires  of  the  East,  no 
tract  of  the  whole  appears  to  have  been 
so  reputed  for  fertility  and  riches  as  the 
district  of  Babylonia  ;  and  all  arising 
from  the  due  management  of  this 
mighty  stream.  Herodotus  mentions, 
that  even  when  reduced  to  the  rank 
of  a  province,  it  yielded  a  revenue  to 
the  Kings  of  Persia  that  comprised 
half  their  income.  And  the  terms  in 
which  the  Scriptures  describe  its  natu- 
ral as  well  as  acquired,  supremacy 
when  it  was  the  imperial  city,  evidence 
the  same  facts.  They  call  it,  "  Bab- 
ylon, the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beau- 
ty of  the  Chaldee's  excellency :  The 
Lady  of  Kingdoms,  given  to  pleasure  ; 
that  dwellest  carelessly,  and  sayest  in 
her  heart,  I  am,  and  there  is  none  else 
beside  me  :"  But  now,  in  the  same 
expressive  language,  we  may  say,  "She 
sits  as  a  widow  on  the  ground.  There 
is  no  more  a  throne  for  thee,  O  daugh- 
ter of  the  Chaldeans  !'?  And  for  the 
abundance  of  the  country,  it  has  van- 
ished as  clean  away,  as  if  "  the  besom 
of  desolation"'  had  indeed  swept  it  from 
north  to  south  ;  the  whole  land,  from 
the  outskirts  of  Bagdad  to  the  farthest 
stretch  of  sight  lying  a  melancholy  waste. 

The  present  population  of  this  part 
of  the  country  consists  of  a  race  of  A- 
rabs,  called  the  tribe  of  Zobeide  :  but, 
from  their  situation,  being  much  in  con- 
tact with  the  Turks,they  have  lost  their 
national  character  of  independence.and 
acquired  in  its  stead  rather  degrading 
than  elevated  habits.  In  times  of  tran- 
quillity from  openly  declared  warfare, 
these  people  and  their  chief  are  respon- 
sible to  the  government  of  the  Pasha 
for  the  general  security  of  the  road 
from  canal  depredators  ;  but  under  the 
present  circumstances,  when  their 
brethren  of  the  desert  issue  forth  in 
such  formidable  hordes,  these  poor 
creatures  dare  hardlv  show  their  beads 
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If  I  complained  of  want  of  cleanli- 
ness in  the  persons  of  the  Persian  low- 
orders,  I  have  not  terms  to  express  the 
exceeding  loathsomeness  of  the  Arab 
Fellah.  The  skins  of  these  people  are 
actually  ingrained  with  dirt  ;  and  the 
male  children  additionally  embrowned 
by  the  roasting  sun,  run  about  till  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  years  of  age  without 
the  shadow  of  a  garment.  The  moth- 
ers answer  pretty  well  to  the  descrip- 
tion I  have  already  given  of  the  lowest 
class  in  Bagdad.  The  only  difference 
appears  to  be,  that  their  shift- like 
gowns  are  always  of  a  coarse  red  flan- 
nel, open  a  good  way  clown  in  front, 
buttoned  at  the  neck,  and  touching 
the  ankles  and  wrists  ;  both  of  which 
extremities  are  usually  adorned  with 
massive  silver  rings.  Strings  of  many- 
coloured  beads  hang  on  their  tattooed 
necks,  sometimes  enriched  with  a  silver 
or  gold  coin.  A  black  handkerchief 
binds  their  heads,  beneath  which  de- 
volve their  long  uncombed  tresses. 
The  nose  is  never  without  its  weighty 
ring  also,  which  gives  rather  a  snuffling 
grace  to  the  voice  of  the  wearer. 

The  men  do  not,  like  the  Turks  and 
Persians  shave  their  heads ;  but,  letting 
their  hair  grow,  its  dark  locks  much  in- 
crease the  wild  and  often  haggard  ap- 
pearance of  their  roughly  bearded  vis- 
ages. They  frequently  are  seen  with- 
out other  covering  than  the  kaffa  or 
cloak  formed  of  an  extremely  broad- 
striped  stuff.  This  is  the  domestic 
attire,  in  which  they  are  met  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  homes  ;  but  when  they 
go  farther  a-field,  they  put  on  a  brown 
woolen  tunic,  girt  about  the  middle 
with  a  stout  leathern  belt,  armed  with  a 
short  wooden  club,  or  a  long  crooked 
dagger.  Most  of  them  carry,  in  addi- 
tion, a  scymetar,  and  a  small  round 
shield.  The  head-dress  of  Arab  men 
appears  the  point  to  which  they  pay  the 
most  attention.  It  is  usually  ofthe  same 
fashion  with  all  ;  being  composed  of  a 
yellow  and  red  piece  of  stuff,  wound 
round  the  brows  like  a  close  turban, 
with  pointed  ends  hanging  long  upon 
the  breast.  The  wearer  sometimes 
throws  one  of  them  across  his  chin  ; 
which  piece  of  drapery,  falling  on  his 
shoulder,  conceals  his  neck  and  the 
whole  of  the  lower  part  of  his  face. 


From  the  folds  round  his  forehead,  de- 
pend two  twisted  braids  of  long  black 
hair  ;  which  add  not  a  little  ofthe  sav- 
age to  the  wily  air  ofthe  lower  orders 
of  this  tribe. 

Mahovvil  lies  four  miles  from  the 
Hadge's  khaun  ;  and  is  only  separated 
from  the  plain  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  remains  of  Babylon, 
by  the  embankments  of  two  once  no- 
ble canals,  very  near  each  other,  and 
running  almost  due  east  and  west.  In 
the  first)  which  we  crossed  by  a  back 
bridge,  we  saw  water.  These  canals 
seeni  at  present  to  be  regarded  as  the 
boundary,  whence  the  decided  vestiges 
of  the  great  city  commence ;  and  we 
soon  discovered  their  widely  spreading 
tracks.  In  crossing  the  bridge,  which 
leads  to  those  immense  tumuli  of  tem- 
ples, palaces,  and  human  habitations 
of  every  description  ;  now  buried  in 
shapeless  heaps,and  a  silence  profound 
as  the  grave ;  I  could  not  but  feel 
an  undescribable  awe,  in  thus  passing, 
as  it  were  into  the  gates  of  "  fallen 
Babylon." 

Between  this  bridge  and  Hillah 
(something  more  than  eight  miles  dis- 
tant;, three  piles  of  great  magnitude 
particularly  attract  attention  ;  but  there 
are  many  minor  objects  to  arrest  inves- 
tigation in  the  way.  A  mound  of  con- 
siderable elevation  rose  on  our  left  as 
we  rode  along,  not  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  second  embankment ;  its  slop- 
ing sides  were  covered  with  broken 
bricks,  and  other  fragments  of  past 
buildings,  while  the  ground  around  its 
base  presented  a  most  nitrous  surface. 
At  a  few  hundred  yards  onward  again, 
another  mound  projected  of  still  greater 
height,  and  from  it  branched  subordi- 
nate elevations  in  several  directions. 
I  here  had  a  fine  view  ofthe  great  ob- 
long pile,  called  by  the  Arabs  Mujelibe, 
or  rather  Mukaliibe,  "  the  overturned :" 
an  attributive  term,  which,  however, 
they  do  not  confine  to  this  sublime 
wreck  alone  ;  other  remains,  in  this  im- 
mense field  of  ruin,  bearing  the  same 
striking  designation  of  the  manner  of 
its  fall.  Having  proceeded  about  a 
couple  of  miles  from  the  two  canal 
ridges  near  Mahowil,  we  advanced  to 
another  and  higher  embankment,  of  a 
totally  different  appearance  from  that  of 
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a  water-course.  Tt  ran  almost  due  east 
and  west,  until  lost  to  the  eye  in  the 
horizon  on  both  sides.  I  rode  a  con- 
siderable way  along  its  base,  to  exam- 
ine whether  there  might  not  be  some 
trace  of  a  ditch,  and,  though  I  did  not 
discover  any,  nor,  indeed,  aught  that 
was  at  all  answerable  to  our  ideas  of 
what  would  have  been  even  a  fragment 
of  the  vast  bulwark-walls  of  Babylon, 
yet  I  saw  no  cause  to  doubt  its  being  a 
remnant  of  some  minor  interior  boun- 
dary. 

The  whole  of  our  road  was  on  a  tol- 
erably equal  track ;  excepting  where 
broken  by  small  mounds,  detached  pie- 
ces of  canal  embankments,  and  other 
indications  of  a  place  in  ruins;  mingled 
with  marshy  hollows  in  the  ground, 
and  large  nitrous  spots,  from  the  de- 
posits of  accumulated  rubbish.  Indeed 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  note,  while 
their  number  confused  our  antiquarian 
researches,  the  endless  ramifications  of 
minor  aqueducts,  whose  remains  in- 
tersected the  way.  At  about  four  miles 
in  advance  from  the  long  single  em- 
bankment, or  interior  boundary  ridge, 
I  mentioned  before,  we  crossed  a  very 
spacious  canal ;  beyond  which,  to  the 
eastward,  the  plain  appeared  an  unin- 
terrupted flat. 

An  hour  and  a  quarter  more  brought 
us  to  the  north-east  shore  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, hitherto  totally  excluded  from 
our  view  by  the  intervening  long  and 
varied  lines  of  ruins,  which  now  pro- 
claimed to  us  on  every  side,  that  we 
were,  indeed,  in  the  midst  of  what  had 
been  Babylon.  From  the  point  on 
which  we  stood  to  the  base  of  Mujeli- 
be,  large  masses  of  ancient  foundations 
spread  on  our  right,  more  resembling 
natural  hills  in  appearance,  than 
mounds  covering  the  remains  of  former 
great  and  splendid  edifices.  To  the 
eastward  also  chains  of  these  undulat- 
ing heaps  were  visible,  but  many  not 
higher  than  the  generality  of  the  canal 
embankments  we  had  passed.  The 
whole  view  was  particularly  solemn. 
The  majestic  stream  of  the  Euphrates 
wandering  in  solitude,  like  a  pilgrim 
monarch  through  the  silent  ruins  of  his 
devastated  kingdom,  still  appeared  a 
noble  river,  even  under  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  its  desert  tracked  course. 


Its  banks  were  hoary  with  reeds,  and 
the  grey  osier  willows  were  yet  there, 
on  which  the  captives  of  Israel  hung  up 
their  harps,  and  while  Jerusalem  was 
not,  refused  to  be  comforted.  But  how 
is  the  rest  of  the  scene  changed  since 
then  !  At  that  time,  these  broken  hills 
were  palaces ;  those  long  undulating 
mounds  streets  ;  this  vast  solitude,  filled 
with  the  busy  subjects  of  the  proud 
daughter  of  the  East  !  Now,  "  wasted 
with  misery,"  her  habitations  are  not 
to  be  found ;  and  for  herself,  "  the 
worm  is  spread  over  her  !" 

November  12th. — By  the  appointed 
hour  this  morning,  the  kiabya's  officer 
appeared  before  my  gate,  at  the  head  of 
a  hundred  well-armed  men,  some  of 
whom  were  Arabs,  all  fairly  mounted, 
and  ready  to  attend  me  to  that  part  of 
the  desolated  land  of  Shinar  which  lies 
west  of  the  Euphrates.  My  immediate 
object  was  the  Birs  Nimrood ;  the 
tower  mentioned  by  Niebuhr  with  so 
much  regret  at  his  having  been  pre- 
vented by  apprehension  of  the  wild 
tribes  in  the  desert,  from  closel}'  exa- 
mining its  prodigious  remains.  But 
the  observations  he  was  enabled  to 
make,  however  short  of  his  wishes, 
were  sufficient  to  awaken  in  him  an 
idea,  now  ably  supported  by  the  more 
comprehensive  investigations  of  the 
present  British  resident  at  Bagdad,  that 
in  this  pile  we  see  the  very  Tower  of 
Babel,  the  stupendous  artificial  moun- 
tain erected  by  Nimrod  in  the  plain  of 
Shinar,  and  on  which,  in  after-ages, 
Nebuchadnezzar  raised  the  temple  of 
Belus.  It  lies  about  six  miles  south- 
west of  Hillah.  On  leaving  the  sub- 
urb on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river, 
we  crossed  a  bridge  of  thirty-six  pon- 
toons, all  considerably  smaller  than 
those  over  the  Tigris  at  Bagdad,  and 
like  them  in  a  neglected  state.  The 
width  of  the  Euphrates  at  this  passage, 
is  four  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  On 
quitting  the  crazy  timbers  of  the  bridge, 
which  gave  terrible  note  of  insecurity, 
under  the  trampling  feet  of  my  atten- 
dant troopers,  we  entered  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  town  of  Hil- 
lah ;  and,  after  riding  through  a  nar- 
row and  crowded  bazar,  nearly  suffo- 
cated with  the  double  evils  of  heat  and 
stench,  and   thence  proceeding  along 
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three  or  four  close  streets,  at  intervals 
opened  to  the  fresh  air  by  intervening 
heaps  of  ruins,  we  reached  the  western 
gate,  called  that  of  Tahmasia,  which 
happily  delivered  us  into  a  freer  atmos- 
phere. We  left  the  high  banks  of  the 
Tajya  canal  on  our  right,  or,  as  it  is 
otherwise  called,  the  Ali  Pasha  trench, 
(cut  to  defend  the  town  from  the  ma- 
rauders of  the  desert,)  running  in  a  di- 
rection north  west  ;  and  rapidly  over 
the  apparently  boundless  plain,  found 
the  ground  in  general  perfectly  flat, 
and  in  parts  very  marshy.  JMy  eyes 
ranged  on  all  sides,  while  crossing  this 
vast  barren  tract,  which,  assuredly, 
had  of  old  been  covered,  if  not  by 
closely  compacted  streets,  at  least 
with  the  parks  and  gardens  attached  to 
distinct  mansions,  or  divisions  of  this 
once  imperial  city;  but  all  was  wither- 
ed and  gone,  and,  comparatively  level 
to  the  very  horizon,  till  the  object  of 
my  expedition  presented  itself,  standing 
alone  in  the  solitary  waste  like  the  aw- 
ful figure  of  Prophecy  herself,  pointing 
to  the  fulfilment  of  her  word. 

At  the  moment  of  my  first  seeing  it, 
the  tower  bore  from  us  7°  west;  to 
which  point  we  made  direct  forward, 
hastening  our  speed  as  we  approached 
nearer  the  stupendous  pile.  During 
almost  the  whole  of  our  ride,  1  had  ob- 
served numerous  spots  on  the  plain, 
shewing  the  saline  enerustment  usually 
found  where  buildings  have  formerly 
stood  ;  also  a  long  line  of  broken  bank 
on  our  left  :  but  here,  at  about  five 
miles  from  Hillah,certainly  commenced 
the  first  western  very  elevated  traces  of 
former  edifices,  beginning  with  some 
considerable  mounds,  near  to  the  re 
mains  of  an  old  canal,  through  whose 
bed  we  passed,  and  which  stretched 
first  southward,  and  then  bent  west- 
ward. About  six  hundred  yards  fur- 
ther brought  us  to  a  second  canal  of 
vaster  dimensions  than  the  preceding, 
being  full  thirty  yards  across,  with  very 
high  embankments,  broken  into  a  suc- 
cession of  little  hillocks.  This  canal 
took  a  direction  to  our  right  for  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a  mile,  corresponding 
to  the  line  of  the  other  on  our  left ;  run- 
ning first  north  and  west,  then  taking  a 
sweep  gradually  due  south,  bent  again, 
and  (according   to  the  observation  I 


could  make  by  my  glass,  while  stand- 
ing on  one  of  the  hillocks,)  described 
a  line  to  the  eastward,  till  it  joined  the 
narrower  canal  through,  whose  chan- 
nel we  had  recently  passed.  The 
space  thus  inclosed,  seemed  to  be  about 
two  miles ;  forming,  though  in  ruins; 
the  outlines  of  a  vast  court,  or  area, 
round  the  sublimest  monument  of  the 
past,  still  rearing  its  shattered  summit 
towards  the  Heavens.  On  observing 
the  range  of  these  canals,  or  trenches, 
it  struck  me  that  the  inner  bank  may 
have  been  a  wall  ;  and  in  that  case  the 
surrounding  canal  becomes  a  feature 
of  exterior  defence.  Almost  all  over 
the  ground  between  the  base  of  the 
great  pile  itself  and  these  boundaries, 
abundant  vestiges  of  former  buildings 
are  visible  ;  exhibiting  uneven  heaps  of 
various  sizes,  covered  with  masses  of 
broken  brick,  tiles,  and  vitrified  frag- 
ments, all  silently  eloquent  of  some  for- 
mer signal  overthiow. 

On  coming  within  this  traceable 
area,  I  found  its  irregular  surface 
thronged  with  the  Kiahya's  horsemen  ; 
while  the  commander  himself,  with  the 
leaders  of  his  troops,  had  dismounted, 
and  were  already  ascended  into  the 
mount  itself.  This  intelligence  did 
not  delight  me  quite  so  much  as  my  in- 
former seemed  to  anticipate  ;  for  these 
were  companions  in  my  researches  I 
had  neither  expected  nor  desired  ; 
being  well  aware  that  the  formality  of 
court  ceremonies  would  ill  agree  with 
the  freedom  of  my  purposed  move- 
ments. I  do  not  deny  that  their  groups 
were  eminently  picturesque,  and,  from 
their  magnificent  or  wildly  various 
Asiatic  costume,  mingled  more  harmo- 
niously with  the  character  of  this  ven- 
erable wonder  of  the  East,  than  a  garb 
of  a  European  stranger  ;  but  yet  their 
presence  was  discordant  to  me;  for,  per- 
haps, that  strange  European  garb  cover- 
ed l he  only  breast  present,  which  felt 
the  solemn  import  of  that  still  existing 
pile,  up  whose  acclivities  he  was  slow- 
ly ascending;  and  amidst  whose  awful- 
ly stricken  summits  he  found  the  Turk- 
ish commander,  quietly  seated  among 
his  officers,  smoking  his  pipe,  while 
waiting  the  coffee  his  servants  were 
preparing  in  another  part  of  the  stu- 
pendous ruin  !  The  moment  I  appeared 
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before  him,  he  rose  and  welcomed  me  ; 
declaring,  with  all  the  pomp  of  oriental 
compliment,  that,  "  though  he  had  ac- 
corded me  a  personal  guard  for  short 
excursions,  he  valued  my  life  too  high- 
ly to  permit  its  being  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  the  desert,  without  an  escort 
adequate  to  his  friendship, — himself!" 
Of  course,  I  duly  thanked  him,  though 
in  far  humbler  language ;  and,  proba- 
bly, therefore  much  nearer  the  level  of 
his  real  motive,  which,  1  suspect,  was 
curiosity,  rather  than  such  superabun- 
dant zeal  in  my  service.  It  is  a  com- 
mon idea  with  the  Turks  here,  that  the 
true  object  with  Europeans,  in  visiting 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  is  not  to 
explore  antiquities,  as  we  pretend,  but 
to  make  a  laborious  pilgrimage  to  these 
almost  shapeless  relics  of  a  race  of  un- 
believers more  ancient  than  ourselves; 
and  to  perioral  certain  mysterious  re- 
ligious rites  before  them,  which  excite 
no  small  curiosity  amongst  the  faithful, 
to  pry  into.  However,  nothing  of  this 
was  shewn,  by  either  my  illustrious  es- 
cort or  any  of  his  body-guard  ;  and,after 
civilly  enduring  an  hour's  delay  in  my 
pursuits,  by  remaining  in  his  company, 
I  left  him  to  his  repose,or  his  own  pious 
ablutions;  and  descended  the  pile,  to 
regularly  commence  my  observations. 

The  present  shape  and  dimensions  of 
this  huge  mass  of  building,  when  seen 
from  the  East,  appears  like  an  oblong 
hill,  sweeping  irregularly  upwards  to- 
wards its  western  aspect,  in  a  broad 
pyramidal  form.  It  measures  at  the 
base  694  yards,  (3082  feet ;)  at  least, 
as  nearly  that.asthe  dilapidated  state  of 
the  outline  there  would  allow  me  to  as- 
certain. On  looking  towards  its  eastern 
face,  it  extends  in  width  153  yards,  and 
presents  two  stages  of  hill  ;  the  first 
shewing  an  elevation  of  about  60  feet, 
cloven  in  the  middle  into  a  deep  ravine, 
and  intersected  in  all  directions  by  fur- 
rows, channelled  there  by  the  descend* 
ing  rains  of  succeeding  ages.  The  sum- 
mit of  this  first  stage,  stretches  in  rather 
a  flattened  sweep  to  the  base  of  the  sec- 
ond ascefttjWhicn  springs  out  of  the  first 
in  a  steep  and  abrupt  conical  form,  ter- 
minated at  the  top  by  a  solitary  stand- 
ing fragment  of  brick-work,  like  the  ruin 
of  a  tower.  From  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  pile,  to  the  base  of  this  piece  of 


ruin,  measures  about  200  feet ;  and 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ruin  to  its  shat- 
tered top,  are  35  feet.  On  the  western 
side,  the  entire  mass  rises  at  once  from 
the  plain,  in  one  stupendous,  though 
irregular  pyramidal  hill,  broken,  in  the 
slopes  of  its  sweeping  acclivities,  by  the 
devastations  of  time  and  rougher  des- 
truction. The  southern  and  northern 
fronts  are  particularly  abrupt  towards 
the  point  of  the  brick  ruin  ;  but  in  both 
these  views  we  have  a  profile  of  the  first 
stage  of  the  Birs,  which  1  fully  descri- 
ed in  approaching  the  eastern  face.  My 
advance  to  the  northern  steep  was  much 
interrupted  by  large  masses  of  fine  and 
solid  brick-work,  projecting  from  a- 
mongst  the  far-spreading  heaps  of  rub- 
bish at  its  base,  and  which  had  evident- 
ly been  part  of  the  original  facing  of  the 
lower  ranges  of  the  pile. 

The  tower-like  ruin  on  the  extreme 
summit  is  a  solid  mass,  28  feet  broad, 
constructed  of  the  most  beautiful  brick 
masonry,  and  presenting  the  apparent 
angle  of  some  structure  originally  of  a 
square  shape  ;  the  remains  of  which 
stand  on  the  east,  to  a  height  of  35  feet, 
and  to  the  south  22  feet,  it  is  rent  from 
the  top  to  nearly  half-way  to  the  bottom; 
unquestionably  by  some  great  convul- 
sion of  nature,  or  some  even  more  ex- 
traordinary destructive  efforts  of  man. 
The  materials  of  the  masonry  are  fur- 
nace-burnt bricks,  of  a  much  thinner 
fabrick  than  most  of  those  which  are 
found  east  of  the  river,  on  the  spot  to 
which  some  writers  confine  the  remains 
of  Babylon.  I  had  not  explored  that 
ground  when  1  first  visited  be  Birs 
Nimrood  ;  but  I  had  seen  many  of  the 
Babylonian  bricks  at  Hillah,  forming 
the  court  and  walls  of  the  house  I  inhab- 
ited, and  which  had  been  brought  from 
the  mounds  of  the  ancient  great  city,  to 
assist  in  erecting  the  modern  miserable 
town.  The  cement  which  holds  the 
bricks  together;  that  compose  the  ruin 
on  the  summit  ef  the  Birs$  is  so  hard, 
that  my  most  violent  attempts  could  not 
separate  them.  'Hence  I  failed  in  dis- 
covering if  these  bore  any  inscriptive 
stamps  on  their  surface  ;  marks  invari- 
ably found,  where  they  exist  at  all,  on 
the  side  of  the  bricks  which  faces  down- 
wards. Why  they  were  so  placed,  we 
cannot  guess  ;  but  so  it  is,  in    all  the 
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primitive  remains  of  ancient  Babylonia; 
but  in  the  more  modern  structures  of 
Bagdad,  Hillah,and  other  places  erect- 
ed out  of  her  spoils,  these  inscribed 
bricks  are  seen  facing  in  all  directions. 
While  on  the  summit  of  the  Birs,  I  ex- 
amined many  of  the  fine  brick  fragments 
which  lay  near  the  foot  of  the  piece  of 
standing  wall,  to  see  whether  bitumen 
had  been  used  any  where  in  their  adhe- 
sion, but  I  could  not  trace  the  smallest 
bit.  The  cement  throughout  was  lime, 
spread  in  a  very  thin  layer,  not  thicker 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  between  each 
brick  and  its  neighbour  ;  and,  thin  as 
this  cement  was  laid,  it  contained  a 
spreading  of  straw  thro'  the  midst  of  it. 
The  standing  piece  of  ruin  is  perforated 
in  ranges  of  square  openings  ;  through 
which  the  light  and  air  have  t'vee  pas- 
sage. The  latter  admission  may  have 
been  deemed  necessary  to  preserve  the 
interior  of  the  building  from  the  abiding 
influence  of  damp.  For,that  this  tower- 
like relic  is  a  remains  of  what  formerly 
constituted  a  part  of  some  interior  divi- 
sion of  the  great  pile  itself,  I  shall  pres- 
ently attempt  to  shew.  At  the  foot  of 
this  piece  of  wall,  on  its  southern  and 
western  sides,  besides  the  minor  frag- 
ments I  have  just  mentioned  as  having 
inspected  in  search  of  bitumen,  lay  sev- 
eral immense  misshapen  masses  of  sim- 
ilar fine  brick-work  ;  some  entirely 
changed  to  a  state  of  the  hardest  vitrifi- 


cation, and  others  only  partially  so.  In 
many  might  be  traced  the  gradual  effects 
of  the  consuming  power  which  had  pro- 
duced so  remarkable  an  appearance  ; 
exhibiting  parts  burnt  to  that  variegated 
dark  hue,  seen  in  the  vitrified  matter 
lying  about  in  glass  manufactories  ; 
while  thro'  the  whole  of  these  awful  tes- 
timonies of  the  fire,  (whatever  fire  if; 
was  !)  which,  doubtless,  hurled  them 
from  their  original  elevation,the  regular 
lines  of  the  cement  are  visible,  and  so 
hardened  in  common  with  the  bricks, 
that  when  the  masses  are  struck  they 
ring  like  glass.  On  examining  the  base 
of  the  standing  wall,  contiguous  to  these 
huge  transmuted  substances,  it  is  found 
totally  free  from  any  similar  changes,  in 
short,  quite  in  its  original  state  ;  hence 
I  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  consu- 
ming power  acted  from  above,  and  that 
the  scattered  ruin  fell  from  some  higher 
point  than  the  summit  of  the  present 
standing  fragment.  The  'neat  of  the  fire 
which  produced  such,  amazing  effects, 
must  have  burnt  with  the  force  of  the 
strongest  furnace  ;  and  from  the  gene-? 
ral  appearance  of  the  cleft  in  the  wall. 
and  these  vitrified  masses,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  attribute  the  catastrophe  to 
lightning  from  heaven.  Ruins,  by  the 
explosion  of  any  combustible  matter, 
would  have  exhibited  very  different  a;v, 
pearances. 

Tq  be  concluded  in  our  next 
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His  iron  hand  grasped  a  Bacchante's  arm, 
And  at  his  touch  the  rose  and  vine  leaves  died  ; 
He  pointed  to  the  circle  where  the  Hours 
Held  on  their  visible  course. 

Stat  thee  on  thy  mad  career, 
Other  sounds  than  Mirth's  are  near  ; 
Fling  not  those  white  arms  in  air  ; 
Cast  those  roses  from  thy  hair  ; 
Stop  awhile  those  glancing  feet  ; 
Still  thy  golden   cymbals'  beat  ; 
Ring  not  tints  thy  joyous  laugh  ; 
Cease  that  purple  cup  to  quaff  ! 
Hear  my  voice  of  warning,  hear, — r 
Stay  thee  on  thy  mad  career  ! 

Youth's  sweet  bloom  is  round  thee  now, 
Roses  laugh  upon  thy  brow  ; 
Radiant  are  thy  starry  eyes  ; 
Spring  is  in  the  crimson  dyes 
O'er  which  thy  dimple-smile  is  wreathing; 
Incense  on  thy  lip  is  breathing  ; 


Light  and  Love  are  round  thy  soul,-— 
But  thunder  pea!s  o'er  June-skies  roll 
Even  now  the  storm  is  near — 
Then  stay  thee  on  thy  mad  career  1 

Raise  thine  eyes  to  yonder  sky. 
There  is  writ  thy  destiny  ; 
Clouds  have  veil'd  the  new  moonlight  j 
Stars  have  fallen  from  their  height  ; 
These  are  emblems  of  the  fate 
That  waits  thee — dark  and  desolate  ! 
All  Morn's  lights  are  now  thine  own, 
Soon  their  glories  will  be  gone  ; 
What  remains  when  they  depart  ? 
Faded  hope,  and  withered  heart 
Like  a  flower  with  no  perfume 
To  keep  a  memory  of  its  bloom  ! 
Look  upon  that  hour-marked  round. 
Listen  to  that  fateful  sound  ; 
There  my  silent  hand  is  stealing, 
My  more  silent  course  revealing  ; 
Wild,  devoted  Pleasure,  hear,— 
Stav  thee  on  thv  mad  career  '       T..F..1 
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TXTtfAT?   constitutes   lying?    I   an- 

"  ™  swer,  the  intention  to  deceive. 
If  this  be  a  correct  definition,  there 
must  be  passive  as  well  as  active  lying; 
and  those  who  withhold  the  truth,  or 
do  not  tell  the  truth,  are  guilty  of  lying 
as  well  as  those  who  utter  a  direct 
falsehood.  Lies  are  many,  and  various 
in  their  nature  and  in  their  tendency, 
and  may  be  arranged  under  different 
names  thus  : 

Lies  of  vanity — Lies  of  fear — Lies 
of  benevolence — Lies  of  flattery — 
Lies  of  first-rate  malignity — Lies  of 
second-rate  malignity — Lies  of  interest 
. — Lies  of  convenience — Lies  of  mere 
wantonness;  of  a  depraved  love  of  lying, 
and  contempt  for  truth  :  there  are  others, 
perhaps,  but  I  believe  that  this  list  con- 
tains those  which  are  of  the  most  im- 
portance. There  are  also  practical 
lies,  that  is,  lies  acted,  not  spoken  ;  but 
of  those  I  shall  treat  hereafter.  Twill 
give  a  slight  illustration  of  each  sort  of 
lie  in  its  turn,  (lies  for  the  sake  of  ly- 
ing excepted  ;  these  I  should  find  it  a 
difficult  matter  to  define.) 

Suppose,  to  give  myself  consequence, 
1  were  to  say  I  was  actually  acquainted 
with  certain  great  and  distinguished 
persons,  whom  I  had  merely  met  in 
Society,  and  were  also  to  mention  being 

at  Ch y-House,  or  the  Marchioness 

of *s  assembly   on   such  a  night, 

without  adding  that  I  was  there  not  as 
an  invited  guest,  but  only  because  a 
benefit  concert  was  held  at  these  hous- 
es, for  whom  I  had  tickets.  These 
would  both  be  lies  of  vanity,  but  one 
would  be  an  active,  and  one  a  passive 
iie.  In  the  first  I  should  assert  a  direct 
falsehood — in  the  second  1  should  on- 
ly withhold  part  of  the  truth,  but  both 
would  be  lies,  because  my  intention  in 
both  was  to  deceive.  There  is  another 
of  the  lies  of  vanity,  which,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  common,  I  shall  particu- 
larly mention  ;  namely, the  violation  of 
truth  which  persons  indulge  in  relative  to 
their  age — an  error  very  generally  com- 
mitted by  the  unmarried  of  both  sexes. 
This  is  a  lie  which  persons  not  only 
think  themselves  privileged  to  tell,  but 


one  which  does  not  expose  the  utterer 
to  severe  animadversion,  because  all 
mankind  have  such  a  dislike  to  be 
thought  old,  that  the  wish  to  be  consid- 
ered younger  than  the  truth  warrants 
meets  with  complacent  sympathy,  even 
when  it  shews  itself  a  notorious  false- 
hood, and  that  years  are  annihilated  at 
the  impulse  of  vanity.  Yet  if  vanity 
be  a  despicable  passion,  this  its  darling 
lie  is  despicable  also. 

Lies  of  fear  are  confined  chiefly,  I 
trust,  to  weak  and  uneducated  men  and 
women,  and  children — but  of  this  I  am 
far  from  certain.  The  motive  to  them 
is,  most  commonly  the  wish  to  avoid 
punishment  and  anger,  and  sometimes 
the  desire  of  not  giving  offence,  or  of 
forfeiting  favour.  For  instance,  a  child 
or  a  servant  breaks  a  glass,  and  denies 
having  done  it  to  avoid  punishment  or 
anger — acquaintances  forget  to  execute 
a  commission  intrusted  to  them,  and  ei- 
ther say  it  is  executed  when  it  is  not, 
or  make  some  false  excuse  for  an  omis- 
sion which  was  the  result  of  forgetful- 
ness  only.  No  persons  are  guilty  of  so 
many  of  these  lies  in  a  year  as  negli- 
gent correspondents,  since  excuses  for 
not  writing  sooner  are  usually  so  many 
lies — and  are  lies  of  fear — fear  of  hav- 
ing forfeited  favour  by  too  long  a  si- 
lence. The  lie  of  fear  often  proceeds 
from  want  of  resolution  to  say  rao, 
when  yea  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
feelings  of  the  questioner.  "  Is  not 
my  new  gown  pretty  ?  Is  not  my  new 
hat  becoming?  Is  not  my  coat  of  a 
good  colour  ?"  There  are  few  persons 
who  have  courage  to  say  no,  though, 
in  their  opinion  no  was  truth,  and  ye  s 
would  be  falsehood — nor,  again,  to 
questions  such  as  this — "  Is  not  my  pic- 
ture too  old  for  me?  Is  not  my  last 
work  my  best  ?  Is  not  my  daughter 
handsome  ?  Is  not  my  son  a  fine 
youth  ?"  Fear  of  displeasing  prompts 
an  affirmative  answer,  and  perhaps  this 
lie  is  one  of  the  least  displeasing  be- 
cause it  may  proceed  for  the  most  part, 
from  a  kind  aversion  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  the  interrogator. 

The  lie  of  benevolence  is  still  more 
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decidedly  kind  in  its  nature.     Benevo- 
lent   persons     withhold     disagreeable 
truths,  or  speak  agreeable  falsehoods 
from  a  wish  of  giving  pleasure.    If  you 
say  that  you   are  looking  ill,  they  say 
you  are  looking  well.     If  you  express 
a  fear  that  you  are  becoming  too  cor- 
pulent,they  declare  you  are  only  just  as 
fat  as  you  ought  to  be.     If  you  desire 
them  to  guess  your  age,  they  always 
guess  you   some  years  younger   than 
you  are.     If  you  are  hoarse  in  singing, 
and  painfully  conscious  of  it,  they  as- 
sure you,  you  never  sang  better  in  your 
life ;  and  all   this  not  from  the  mean 
desire  to  flatter  you,  and  the  malignant 
one  of  making  you  ridiculous  by  trying 
to  impose  on  your  credulity,  but  from 
the  really  benevolent  desire  of  making 
you  pleased  with  yourself.     There  al- 
so are  lies  of  benevolence  which  med- 
ical men  tell  a  dying  patient,  and  the 
friends  and  relatives  on  such  occasions, 
unless  the  patient  and  the  persons  in- 
terested are  religious  characters,  and  on 
principle  desire  to  know  the  truth.     It 
is,  however,  my  firm  conviction,  that  in 
no  one  instance,  not  even  on  these  af- 
fecting occasions  is  the   real   truth   to 
be  violated  or  withheld — but   I   know 
that  in  this   opinion   I  am  in  a  very 
small  minority,  which,  however,  as  the 
gospel  of  truth  is   more  spread,  and 
more  understood,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be- 
come in  time  the  opinion  of  the  majori- 
ty— for  how  can  a  convinced,   serious, 
and  consistent  Christian  defend  lying, 
that  is,  deception  on  any  occasion ;  for 
is  it  not  forbidden  to  do  evil  that  good 
may  come  ?  and  is  not  deception  evil  ? 
Lies  of  flattery  are  still  more  com- 
mon,  but  never  can,  for  one  moment, 
be   otherwise  than  unprincipled     and 
disgusting.     They  are  told,  no  doubt, 
merely  to  gain  an  ascendancy,  and  to 
conciliate  good  will.     But  the  flatterer 
is  often  far  from  succeeding  in  his  des- 
picable  attempt.     His   intended  dupe 
frequently  sees  through  his  art,  and  he 
excites  indignation,  where  he  meant  to 
gain    regard  ;   especially  if  the    flatte- 
ry be    administered  before    other  ob- 
servers, for  then  the  objects  of  exces- 
sive flattery,  if  they  know  ought  of  hu- 
man nature,  must  know  that  few  per- 
sons hear   with  complacency   compli- 
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ments  bestowed  on  another  ;  and  they 
feel  assured,  not  only  that  the  praise 
bestowed  by  the  one  person  will  pro- 
voke silence,  if  not  uttered  undervalu- 
ing of  their  pretensions,  in  others  ;  but 
that  they  shall  be  accused,  however 
wrongfully,  of  confiding  in,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  gross  incense  offered  to  them. 

I  hope  that  I  do  not  over-rate  the 
goodness  of  human  nature  in  asserting 
that  lies  of  first-rate  malignity,  that  is, 
lies  designed  to  destroy  the  reputation 
of  a  man  or  woman,  are  less  frequent 
than  those  I  have  already  enumerated 
— but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
such  lies  are,  comparatively,  rare. 
Slander  is  not  rare,  but  inaccuracy, 
carelessness,  want  of  attention,  and  an 
imperfect  memory,  are  often  the  causes 
of  a  tale  of  unjust  slander,  and  not  an 
intention  to  deceive,  and  lie  with  a  view 
to  injure. 

There  are  men  indeed  who  destroy 
the  reputation  of  women  by  boasting 
of  favours  from  them,  which  they  never 
received  ;  but  these  lies  belong,  I  think, 
to  the  lies  of  vanity,  and  vanity  in  this 
case  does  not  so  much  mean  malevo- 
lence to  injure  another,as  to  exalt  itself. 
There  is  also  another  reason  why  lies 
of  first-rate  malignity  are  not  more 
decidedly  frequent,  namely,  that  the 
arm  of  the  law  defends  reputations,  and 
can  punish  the  slanderer — but  against 
lies  of  second-rate  malignity,  the  law 
holds  out  no  defence,  and  I  know  no 
tribunal  of  power  sufficient  to  awe  those 
who  indulge  in  it,  and  protect  their 
victims  from  their  attacks.  A  spirit  of 
detraction  is,  I  doubt  not,  more  wide- 
ly diffused  than  any  other  in  society ; 
and  it  generates  satire,  ridicule,  quiz- 
zing, and  lies  of  second-rate  malignity, 
as  certainly  as  a  wet  season  does  snails 
— and,  like  the  snails,  they  leave  a 
pernicious  slime  behind  them,  which 
disfigures  and  destroys  whatever  they 
prey  upon. 

The  lies  to  which  I  allude  are,  tempt- 
ing persons  to  do  what  they  are  incapa- 
ble of  doing  well,  by  dint  of  flattery, 
and  merely  from  the  mean,  malicious 
wish  of  leading  them  to  expose  them- 
selves, in  order  that  the  flatterer  may 
enjoy  a  hearty  laugh  at  their  expense. 
Persuading  a  man  to  drink  more  than 
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his  head  can  bear,  by  assurances  that 
the  wine  is  not  strong,  and  that  he  has 
not  drank  as  much  as  he  thinks  he  has, 
in  order  to  make  him  intoxicated,  is  a 
lie  of  second-rate  malignity.  Compli- 
menting either  a  man  or  woman  on  the 
qualities  which  they  do  not  possess,  in 
hopes  of  imposing  on  their  credulity  ; 
praising  a  lady's  work  or  dress  to  her  face 
and  then,  as  soon  as  she  is  no  longer 
present,  abusing  not  only  both  her  dress 
and  work,  or  person,  but  laughing  at 
her  weakness  in  believing  the  praise 
sincere,  is  one  of  those  lies  of  second- 
rate  malignity,  which  cannot  be  exceed- 
ed in  base  and  petty  treachery. 

Lies  of  interest  are  very  various,  and 
more  excusable  and  less  offensive  than 
many  others.  The  pale  and  ragged 
beggar  who,  to  add  to  the  effect  of  his 
or  her  ill  looks,  tells  of  the  large  family 
which  does  not  exist,  has  a  strong  mo- 
tive to  deceive  in  the  penury  which 
does  exist — and  the  tradesman,  who 
tells  you  he  cannot  afford  to  come 
down  to  your  price  because  he  gave 
almost  as  much  for  the  goods  you  are 
cheapening,  is  only  labouring  diligently 
in  his  calling,  and  telling  a  falsehood 
which  custom  authorizes,  and  which 
you  may  believe  or  not  as  you  choose. 
It  is  not  from  persons  like  these  that 
the  worst,  or  most  disgusting  marks  of 
falsehood  are  found.  It  is  when  ha- 
bitual and  petty  lying  profanes  the  lips 
of  those,  whom  independence  preserves 
from  the  temptation  to  violate  the  truth, 
and  whom  education  and  religion  ought 
to  have  taught  to  value  it. 

Lies  of  convenience  are  next  in  my 
list,  and  are  super-eminent  in  extent 
and  frequency.  The  order  to  your 
servant  to  say,  "  Not  at  home,"  is  a 
lie  of  convenience  ;  and  one  which 
custom  authorizes,  and  which  even 
some  moralists  defend,  because,  say 
they,  it  deceives  no  one.  But  this  I  de- 
ny— It  is  often  meant  to  deceive — but 
were  it  not  so,  and  were  it  understood 
amongst  equals  as  a  simple  and  legiti- 
mate excuse,  it  still  is  very  objectiona- 
ble, because  it  must  have  a  pernicious 
effect  on  the  minds  of  our  servants, 
who  cannot  be  supposed  parties  to  this 
implied  compact  among  their  superiors, 
and  must  therefore  understand  the  or- 
der (i  la  lettre,  and  that  order  is,  "  Go 


and  tell  a  lie  for  my  convenience." 
How  then,  I  ask,  in  the  name  of  jus- 
tice and  common  sense,  can  I,  after 
giving  such  an  order,  resent  any  lie 
which  a  servant  may  think  proper  to 
tell  me  for  his  convenience,  or  his 
pleasure,  or  his  interest  ?  But  amongst 
the  most  frequent  lies  of  convenience 
are  those  which  are  told  relative  to  en- 
gagements which  they  who  make  them 
are  averse  to  keep.  "  Head-aches," 
"  bad  colds,"  "  unexpected  visitors 
from  the  country."  All  these  in  their 
turn  are  used  as  lies  of  convenience, 
and  gratify  indolence  or  caprice  at  the 
expense  of  integrity.  How  often  have 
I  pitied  the  wives  and  children  of  pro- 
fessional men  for  the  number  of  lies, 
which  they  are  obliged  to  tell  in  the 

course  of  the  year  ! — "  Dr. is  very 

sorry,  but  he  was  sent  for  to  a  patient 
just  as  he  was  coming" — "Papa's 
compliments,  and  he  is  very  sorry,  but 
he  was  forced  to  attend  a  commission 
of  bankruptcy,  but  will  certainly  come, 
if  he  can,  by  and  bye,"  when  the 
chances  are,  that  the  physician  is  en- 
joying himself  over  his  book  and  his 
fire,  and  the  lawyer  also — congratulat- 
ing themselves  on  having  escaped  that 
terrible  bore,  a  party,  at  the  expense  of 
teaching  their  wife  and  daughter,  or 
son,  to  tell  what  they  call  a  white  lie  ! 
I  would  ask  those  fathers,  I  would  ask 
mothers  who  make  their  children  the 
bearers  of  similar  excuses,  whether  they 
could  conscientiously  resent  any  breach 
of  veracity  committed  by  their  children 
in  matters  of  more  importance.  Ce 
n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute. 
and  I  believe  that  habitual,  permitted, 
and  encouraged  lying  in  little  and  un- 
important things,  leads  undoubtedly  to 
want  of  truth  and  principle  in  greater 
and  serious  matters.  The  barrier,  the 
restrictive  principle  once  thrown  down, 
no  one  can  presume  to  say  where  the 
inroads  and  the  destruction  will  end  ; 
and  however  exaggerated,  however  ri- 
diculously rigid  my  ideas  and  opinions 
may  appear,  I  must  repeat,  it  is  my 
firm  conviction,  that  on  no  occasion 
whatever  is  truth  to  be  violated  or 
withheld. 

I  come  now  to  lies  of  wantonness. 
&c.  There  are  some  persons  who,  I 
am  certain,  lie  from  a  love  of  lying,  lie 
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to  shew  their  contempt  of  truth,  and 
for  those  scrupulous  men  or  women  of 
their  acquaintance  who  look  on  it  with 
reverence,  and  endeavour  to  act  up  to 
their  principles.  I  know  more  than 
one  person  of  this  description,  and  I 
have  listened  with  horror  and  disgust  to 
lies  apparently  uttered  without  a  mo- 
tive— but,  as  all  actions  must  have  mo- 
tives, I  was  forced  to  search  for 
their's,  and  I  could  only  find  them  in 
a  depraved  fondness  for  uttering  and 
inventing  falsehood.  Net  that  these 
persons  confine  their  lies  to  this  sort  of 
lying — on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  the 
having  exhausted  the  strongly-motived 
and  more  natural  sorts  of  lying,  that  I 
attribute  these  comparatively  unnatural 
and  weakly  motived  indulgences  in 
falsehood.  For  such  as  these,  there  is 
no  more  hope  of  amendment  than  there 
is  of  cure  for  the  profligate  who  has  ex- 
hausted life  of  its  pleasures,  and  his 
constitution  of  its  energy.  Such  per- 
sons must  go  despised  and  (terrible 
state  of  human  degradation  !)untrusted, 
unbelieved  in,  to  their  grave  ! 

I  shall  now  treat  of  practical  lies, 
not  uttered,  but  acted,  and  dress  will 
furnish  me  with  most  of  my  illustra- 
trations  of  this  sort  of  falsehood. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  great  art  of 
dress  is  to  conceal  defects,  and  height- 
en beauties ;  therefore,  as  concealment 
is  deception,  this  great  art  of  dress  is 
founded  on  falsehood. — But  if  the  false 
hair  be  so  worn  that  no  one  can  fancy 
it  natural ;  if  the  cheek  be  so  highly 
rouged  that  its  bloom  cannot  be  mista- 
ken for  nature  ;  or  if  the  person  who 
thus  conceals  defects,  and  heightens 
beauties  openly  avows  the  deceptions 
practised,  then  is  the  material  falsehood 
of  the  practice  in  a  measure  annihilated, 
and,  consequently,  its  immorality  ;  but, 
if  the  cheek  be  so  artfully  tinted  that  its 
hue  is  mistaken  for  natural  colour  ;  if 
tire  false  hair  be  so  judiciously  woven 
and  even, that  it  passes  for  natural  hair ; 
if  the  crooked  person  or  a  meagre  form 
be  so  cunningly  assisted  by  dress,  that 
the  uneven  shoulder  disappears,  and 
that  becoming  fulness  takes  place  of 
unbecoming  thinness  of  figure,  while 
the  man  or  woman,  so  assisted  by  art, 
hopes  and  expects  that  these  charms 
will  be  attributed  to  nature  alone  ;  then 


the  aids  of  dress  partake  of  the  nature 
of  other  lying,  and  become  vicious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  moralist,  as  well  as  of 
the  religionist.  I  have  said,  the  man 
or  woman  so  assisted  by  art  ;  and  I 
trust,  that  in  accusing  the  stronger,  as 
well  as  the  weaker  sex,  of  having  re- 
course to  art  in  personal  decoration,  I 
have  only  been  strictly  just. 

While  men  hide  their  baldness  by 
gluing  a  piece  of  false  hair  to  the  top  of 
their  heads  ;  while  they  pad  their  coats, 
in  order  to  give  their  shoulders  the 
breadth  which  nature  has  denied  them  ; 
while  their  boots  are  so  constructed,that 
they  add  an  inch  or  more  to  their  height, 
and  then,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case,  a  false  calf  gives  muscular  beauty 
to  a  shapeless  leg,  can  the  just  observer 
on  human  life  and  manners  do  other- 
wise than  include  the  wiser  sex  in  the 
list,  which  tells  of  those  who  indulge  in 
the  permitted  artifices  and  mysteries  of 
the  toilet  ?  I  have  seen  the  cheek  of  a 
distinguished  poet  glowing  with  the  tint 
of  art,  and  his  grey  eyebrow  frowning 
with  youthful  black  ;  and  w  ho  is  there 
that  has  perambulated  Bond-street,  or 
joined  the  drive  in  Hyde  Park,  without 
seeing  certain  notorious  men  of  fashion 
glowing  in  immortal  bloom,and  rivalling 
in  tint  the  dashing  belle  beside  them  ? 

I  shall  now  give  another  sort  of  prac- 
tical lie. — The  medical  man, who  desires 
his  servant  to  call  him  out  of  church,  or 
out  of  a  party,  in  order  to  give  him  the 
appearance  of  the  great  business  which 
he  has  not,  is  guilty  not  of  uttering,  but 
acting  a  falsehood  ;  and  the  author  also, 
who  makes  his  publisher  put  2d  and  3d 
editions  before  a  work,  of  which,  per- 
haps, not  even  the  first  edition  is  sold. 

But  the  most  false  of  practical  lies  is 
that  acted  by  men,  who  know  them- 
selves to  be  in  the  gulf  of  bankruptcy, 
but,  either  from  wishing  to  put  off  the 
evil  day,  or  from  the  visionary  hope, 
that  a  sort  of  miracle  will  be  worked  to 
save  them,  launch  out  into  new  expens- 
es and  increased  splendour  of  living,  in 
order  to  obtain  further  credit. 

Perhaps  this  last  instance  of  practical 
lying  may,  like  the  others,  be  classed 
under  the  head  of  Lies  of  vanity  ;  but 
tho'  it  is  the  most  unprincipled,  most 
selfish,  and  most  destructive  of  all  such 
lies,  it  is    not  the  most  contemptible. 
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With  one  other  practical  lie  of  vanity,  I 
shall  close  my  list  of  lies  for  the  present. 

Who  has  not  seen  an  elderly  man  or 
woman,  forbidden  by  the  dread  of  ap- 
pearing old  to  use  spectacles,  hold  an 
object  near,  at  a  distance,  and  in  various 
directions,in  order  to  obtain  that  correct 
view  which  the  defect  in  the  sight  de- 
nies, and  then  give  an  opinion  of  its 
beauty  or  ugliness,  its  merit  or  demerit, 
without  having  the  slightest  real  idea 
on  the  subject.  But  this  is  both  an 
uttered  and  an  acted  lie  ; — and  thus 
concludes  my  list. 

I  often  indulge  in  Utopian  reveries, 
and  one  is,  that  of  a  Society  formed  of 
persons  resolved,  thro'  all  temptations, 
never  to  violate  the  truth — but  1  must 
own,  that  the  members  capable  of  form- 
ing such  a  society,  or  perhaps  of  enjoy- 
ing it,  are  not  of  my  acquaintance,  and, 
I  believe,  are  not  known  to  any  one 
else  ;  for  T  know  not  a  human  being 
whom  good  motives,  if  not  bad  ones,  do 
not  sometimes  lead  to  violate,  or  with- 
hold tli*--  trulh,and  who  does  not  believe 
that  some  sort  of  mental  reservation  is 
always  to  be  permitted. 

If  I  search  for  such  persons  amongst 
my  most  serious  religious  friends,  even 
there  my  search  often  fails  ;  and  potent 
as  religion  is  in  purifying  the  heart, 
and  in  rectifying  all  erroneous  ideas  of 
morals  ;  swift  and  sure,  too,  as  it  is  in 
its  power  of  teaching  sacrifices,  and  to 
endure  privations,  how  is  this  incon- 
sistency to  be  accounted  for  ?  I  can 
only  account  for  it  thus  :  that  those 
deeply  religious  convictions,  which 
tend  the  most  surely  and  powerfully  to 


regulate  the  conduct  in  little  as  well  as 
great  things,  are  most  commonly 
learnt  in  the  middle,  or  decline  of  life  j 
and  that  erroneous  habits,  both  of 
thought  and  conduct,  are,  then,  become 
so  powerful,  that  even  the  best  ground- 
ed piety  finds  it  difficult  to  subdue,  or 
change  them.  It  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at,  therefore,  that  lying  is  so  gen- 
eral a  vice,  and  is,  probably,  the  most 
general.  A  confessor  once  told  a  friend 
of  mine,  that  it  was  the  one  most  fre- 
quently confessed  to  him.  It  is,  then, 
to  the  next  and  rising  generation  alone, 
that  we  can  look  for  that  strictness  of 
moral  conduct,  of  which  the  sacredness 
of  truth,  on  all  occasions,  shall  be 
made  the  great  corner  stone ;  and  hab- 
its of  truth  inculcated,  as  most  precious 
and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  most  universally  beneficial  to  man  ; 
and  earnestly,  most  earnestly  do  1  con- 
jure all  those,  who  have  the  care  of 
youth,  to  consider  this  important  sub- 
ject seriously  and  incessantly. — For 
myself,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  could  not 
be  easy  in  mind,  were  I  to  confine  my 
exertions  on  this  subject  to  the  present 
defective  and  crude  observations.  Till 
I  cease  to  exist,  or  till  my  faculties  are 
impaired,  it  must  ever  be  to  me  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  enquiries.  In 
the  meanwhile,  I  shall  think  that  I  have 
not  lived  in  vain,  if  what  I  now  give 
to  the  world  should  call  the  attention  of 
more  powerful  thinkers,  and  better 
writers  than  myself,  to  a  serious  inves- 
tigation of  the  meanness  and  the  mis- 
chief of  every  denomination  of  lying,  or 
oflies. 
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COON  after  the  period  at  which  my 
■^  story  left  off,  a  new  scholar  made 
her  appearance  at  our  school  ;  a  child 
of  five  years  old.  She  was  brought  by 
her  mother,  who  said  she  would  be 
much  obliged  if  Mrs. would  at- 
tend particularly  to  her  work  ;  "  for 
(added  she)  Ellen  is  so  extremely  awk- 
ward with  her  needle,  that  though  we 
have  been  trying  for  these  three  months 
to  teach  her  to  hem,  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pose, so  I  thought  best  to  put  her  un- 
der your  management."      The  school- 


mistress was  too  well  accustomed  to 
the  unreasonableness  of  parents  (who 
when  they  can  effect  nothing  at  home, 
expect  every  thing  to  be  done  at  school) 
to  be  surprised  at  this.  On  little  Ellen 
being  set  to  work,  her  Needle  was  con- 
sidered too  small ;  an  exchange  was 
proposed,  and  I  was  substituted.  My 
vexation  was  not  slight  on  finding  my- 
self in  the  hands  of  an  urchin  who 
knew  no  more  how  to  use  me  than  if  I 
had  been  a  pitchfork.  All  that  her 
mother  had  said  about  her  awkward- 
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ness  was  but  too  true  :  she  gripped  me 
in  her  fingers  as  tight  as  if  she  had 
known  my  wish  to  escape.  With  the 
most  persevering  patience  did  the 
schoolmistress  endeavour  to  teach  her 
to  hold  her  needle  properly  ;  but  the 
moment  she  was  left  to  herself  she  went 
her  own  way  to  work  :  and  after  hold- 
ing me  in  her  hot  moist  hand  till  my 
polish  was  nearly  destro}red,  she  would 
take  an  immense  long  stitch,  and  drive 
me  through  with  such  violence  that  I 
expected  every  moment  to  be  snapped  : 
in  short,  we  were  the  mutual  plague  of 
each  other  ;  and  altho'  I  felt  provoked 
at  her  ill  using  me,  I  could  not  help 
at  times  pitying  the  poor  little  wretch 
of  whom  I  was  made  the  torment.  By 
dint  of  great  perseverance  on  the  part 
of  the  governess,  Ellen  in  a  kw  weeks 
made  some  improvement,  but  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  parent,  who,  (as 
was  before  observed)  expected  every- 
thing to  be  done  at  school,  and  who  was 
now  determined  to  remove  her.  On 
Ellen's  leaving  her  first  school  she  gave 
me  to  one  of  her  companions,  and, 
child-like,  imagined  that  with  me  she 
had  got  rid  also  of  her  plague:  indeed  the 
joy  of  parting  was  equal  on  both  sides. 
The  pupil  into  whose  hands  I  now 
passed  being  intended  by  her  parents 
to  become  a  dress-maker,  left  school 
the  following  week  to  commence  her 
apprenticeship ;  and  the  person  to 
whom  she  was  consigned  was  generally 
respected  as  a  very  worthy  woman,  for 
she  was  fair  in  her  dealings,  obliging  to 
her  customers,  and  friendly  to  her 
neighbours  ;  she  had  still,  however  a 
fault,  that  of  working  her  apprentices 
to  death  !  which  cruel  custom  is  unfor- 
tunately so  common,  that  little  is 
thought  about  it.  The  regular  hours 
of  work  were  much  too  long ;  and  then 
there  were  so  many  jobs  came  in  to  be 
done  by  a  certain  time,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  was  frequently  taken 
up.  It  was  no  wonder  therefore  that 
the  health  and  spirits  of  the  poor  girl 
sunk  under  the  drudgery  of  such  em- 
ployment ;  yet,  in  the  advertisement 
for  apprentices  in  this  branch  of  busi- 
ness, it  was  insisted  that  "  the  health 
and  morals  of  the  young  people"  were 
"  particularly  attended  to."  In  this 
new  situation  my   mistress   and  myself 


were  both  disappointed  ;  she  who  had 
counted  the  days  and  hours  till  she 
should  leave  school,  now  found  that  she 
had  exchanged  comparative  liberty  for 
close  confinement  and  great  suffering. 
My  vexation  arose  from  another  cause  : 
I  had  naturally  supposed  that  in  a  place 
where  nothing  could  be  done  without 
the  Needle,  1  should  be  considered  of 
some  importance.  But  it  is  surely  the 
fate  of  those  who  have  a  high  opinion 
of  themselves,  to  meet  with  continual 
mortification  !  There  were  always  such 
a  number  of  needles  about,  that  indi- 
vidually we  were  thought  of  no  value, 
and  many  were  daily  swept  away 
among  shreds  and  clippings.  But  the 
worst  of  all  was,  that  my  old  and  hated 
rival  the  Pin  was  held  in  equal  estima- 
tion with  myself  : — scarcely  was  there 
a  bit  of  work  that  I  went  through  but 
there  was  a  row  of  them  stuck  in  my 
way  for  guides,  as  if  I  could  not  have 
done  full  as  well  without  their  assist- 
ance. So  much  for  prejudice  in  favour 
of  inferior  articles.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  slights  I  experienced,  I  could 
not  help  occasionally  feeling  pride  as 
well  as  pleasure  in  the  work  about 
which  I  was  employed.  One  day  it 
fell  to  my  lot  to  be  used  in  making  a 
rich  silk  pelisse,  which  was  particular- 
ly gratifying  being  tired  of  a  great  pro- 
fusion of  muslin  work.  The  silk  was 
remarkably  soft,  and  it  was  lined  with 
Persian,  softer  still,  so  I  was  going  on 
as  quickly  as  my  mistress  could  desire; 
when  on  a  sudden  I  felt  myself  affect- 
ed in  a  way  that  I  had  never  been  be- 
fore; a  bluntness  seemed  coming  on, 
for  which  I  could  in  no  wise  account, 
not  having  the  least  suspicion  of  the 
subtle  enemy  that  was  now  destroying 
me,  namely,  the  Persian,  which,  with 
all  its  apparent  softness,  had  the  power 
of  turning  the  edge  of  the  finest  steel. 
I  now  feared  it  was  all  over  with  me  ; 
for  although  my  point  was  not  yet  lost, 
I  felt  it  giving  way  every  moment.  My 
mistress  was  driving  me  along  at  an 
unmerciful  rate,  when  she  discovered 
that  in  her  haste  she  had  stitched  one  of 
the  seams  the  wrong  side  out  :  in  her 
consternation  at  the  mistake  she  drop- 
ped me  out  of  her  hand  ;  and,  as  I 
sincerely  hoped,  did  not  afterwards  take 
the  trouble  to  look  for  me.     I  remained 
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on  the  floor  till  the   following  morning, 
when  I  was  swept  into  the  street. 

Not  long  after,  I  was  picked  up  by  a 
poor  woman  who  saw  me  shining  thro' 
the  dirt.     As  soon  as  she  got  home,  her 
first  care   was   to   put  me  into  a  large 
needle-case;    but  never  shall  1  forget 
the  companions  I  met  there  !    besides 
myself,  out  of  a  dozen,  not  more  than 
three  were  perfect.     There  were   two 
immense    stocking-needles,   more  like 
bodkins  than   any   thing  else  ;  and  a 
very  little  one,  which  owed   its  state  of 
high  preservation  to  its  being  too  small 
for  the  good  woman's  use.     Of  the  re- 
mainder,  two   were  rusty,    four  bent 
most   tortuously,  the  rest  destitute  of 
points,   and  one   actually    without  an 
eye ;    for  such  was   the   thrift  of  the 
good  housewife,  that  she  never  suppo- 
sed we  could  be  useless.     I  rather  won- 
dered at  her  having  such    a   value   for 
needles,  as  it  appeared  she  had  little  or 
no    time     for  work  ;    her  family  was 
large,  and  there   was  so  much  to  do 
throughout  the  day, that  she  never  sat 
still  for   five   minutes  together.      This 
however  did  not  trouble  me,  for  the  de- 
sire of  being   useful    had    rather  given 
way  to  the  wish   of  being  preserved  ; 
and  as  I  judged  the   work  in  this  fam- 
ily would  not  be  of  a  kind  to  suit   me, 
1  should  have  been  content   to   remain 
idle.     This,  however,   was  not   to  be, 
for  when  the  family  were  gone  to  bed, 
my  notable  mistress  set  to  work,  and 
I,  being  the  best  needle  she  possessed, 
was  selected.     But  how  shall  I  describe 
my  anger  and  vexation  on   eyeing  the 
sort  of  work   provided   for  me  !    For 
near  two  hours   I  was  employed  upon 
an  old  coat  of  her   husband's  ;    then  I 
had  to  sew  in  the  crown  of  one  of  her 
boy's  hats  ;  and  last  of  all  she  had  the 
barbarity  to  employ  me   in  fresh  bind- 
ing a   pair   of  her  own  shoes  !     How 
much   longer  this  unmerciful   woman 
would  have  kept  on  I    know  not ;    but 
fortunately  her  candle  went  out,  and  I 
was  left  to  rest  for  the  night.      For 
some  weeks  we  went  on  in   this  way. 
It  seemed  to   be  the  determination   of 
this  careful  dame  to   make  old  clothes 
last  for  ever,  and  the   more  useful    she 
found  me,  the  less  she  spared  me  ;    in- 
deed, if  I  had  not  been  the   "  best  tem- 
pered" steel  in  the  world,  I  never  could 


have  got  through  what  1  did  without 
bending  or  breaking.  To  add  to  my 
misery,  there  seemed  no  chance  of  bet- 
tering my  condition,  for  my  present 
mistress  took  such  care  in  putting  me 
by  that  I  had  no  hopes  of  escaping  out 
of  her  hands.  At  length  one  day  as 
we  were  working,  a  neighbour  came  in 
with  the  news  of"  a  great  sight  !"  My 
mistress  started  up,  and  forgetting  her 
usual  precaution,  ran  into  the  street 
with  her  work  in  her  hand  ;  and  as  I 
was  hanging  to  the  end  of  the  thread,  I 
slipped  off  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

It  was  again  my  fortune  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  dirt  by  a  little  girl,  who,  by 
her  carrying  a  bag,  1  supposed  was  go- 
ing to  school.  This  proved  to  be  the 
case  :  it  was  one  ofthose  establishments 
founded  by  some  charitable  persons  for 
the  benefit  of  poor  children  whose  pa- 
rents cannot  afford  to  pay  for  any  sort 
of  education.  The  school  was  partly 
supported  by  subscription,  and  partly 
by  the  work  taken  in.  This  appeared 
a  good  plan,  and  I  was  not  sorry  at  be- 
ing once  more  rescued.  The  work  up- 
on which  1  was  put  suited  me  very  well 
and  I  had  no  apprehension  of  being 
thrown  aside  for  the  whim  of  purse- 
making  or  any  other  fashionable  ca- 
price, in  short,  I  began  to  think  my- 
self settled  ;  when  one  afternoon  1  had 
been  marking  some  shirts,  and  on  the 
school's  breaking  off,  my  mistress,  in 
her  hurry  to  quit,  left  me  sticking  in 
the  work  :  which  being  folded  up  as 
finished,  was  carried  home.  Here  1 
was  deposited  in  a  dressing-room,  and 
thinking  what  would  become  of  me, 
when  a  lady  entered  and  examined  the 
shirts  separately,  on  doing  which  I 
slipped  out,  and  by  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion was  once  more  propelled  to  the 
ground  ;  she  however  condescended  to 
pick  me  up,  and  transferred  me  to  a 
piece  of  work  in  which  I  had  no  hand. 
A  Mistress  Thomson  was  then  introdu- 
ced :  she  was  in  mourning,  and  poorly 
dressed,  but  seemed  by  her  manners  to 
have  been  well  brought  up.  "  I  wish 
(said  the  lady)  to  pay  you  for  the  work, 
and  to  show  you  some  which  I  have 
had  done  at  the  School  of  Industry, — 
what  do  you  think  of  it  ?"  '  It  is  very 
neat  (said  Mrs.  Thomson,)  but  I  hope 
you   have  no  fault   to  find  with  mine.' 
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"  I  cannot  say  I  have  ;  it  is  not  the 
work,  but  the  price  with  which  I  am 
not  satisfied.  I  can  get  these  shirts 
made  at  the  School  of  Industry  for  two 
shillings  a-piece,  and  marked  into  the 
bargain.  Here  are  twelve  more  to 
make,  and  if  you  choose  to  undertake 
them  upon  the  same  same  terms,  I  will 
give  you  the  preference."  '  1  am  very 
sorry,  Madam,  (replied  the  poor  wom- 
an) it  is  not  in  my  power  ;  I  could  not 
make  one  of  them  in  a  day  if  I  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  you  know  I 
have  a  family  to  provide  for :  indeed 
(added  she)  though  I  dare  say  the 
Schools  of  Industry  are  of  great  benefit 
to  some,  yet  you  can  have  no  idea, 
Madam,  how  much  harm  they  do  by 
underworking  poor  people  ;  because, 
being  supported,  they  can  afford  to  do 
the  work  at  a  price  by  which  no  one 
else  can  live.'  To  this  the  lady  made 
no  other  answer  than  that  "  as  she 
could  get  her  work  done  at  that  price, 
she  should  give  no  more."  Mrs.  Thom- 
son hesitated  for  a  short  time,  but  ne- 
cessity at  last  prevailed  and  she  accept- 
ed the  terms.  Being  placed  along  with 
the  work  intended  for  Mrs.  Thomson, 
I  became  her  property. 

In  the  family  I  was  now  in  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  a  stranger  to 
have  discovered  the  want  and  poverty 
that  existed  :  every  thing  was  so  clean, 
the  poor  woman  and  her  children  so 
neat,  that  nothing  about  them  bore  the 
appearance  of  distress.  Yet  it  really 
did  exist,  and  to  an  extent  far  beyond 
the  squalid  wretchedness  visible  in  the 
cottages  of  the  professedly  poor.  Mrs. 
Thomson  had  been  a  widow  little  more 
than  a  year,  and  during  that  time  had, 
by  the  most  persevering  industry,  and 
under  the  greatest  privations,  obtained 
a  bare  subsistence  for  herself  and  fam- 
ily ;  but  now  that  the  price  of  work 
was  so  much  reduced  by  the  Schools  of 
Industry,  she,  notwithstanding  all  her 
exertions,  found  it  impossible  to  obtain 
a  living.  The  result  was,  the  seizure 
of  her  small  property,  and  the  consign- 
ment of  herself  and  family  to  the  par- 
ish workhouse. 

My  identity  now  became  a  matter  of 
dispute  between  an  old  lady  and  her 
servant.  Betty  had  picked*  me  up  at 
the  sill  of  a  bakers  door,  where  she 


had  been  to  express  her  mistress's  an- 
ger at  spoiling  the  last  baking,  and  hav- 
ing brought  me  in  triumph  home,  she 
with  all  the  familiarity  of  a  favourite, 
presented  me  as  the  very  Needle  that 
her  mistress  had  the  night  before  drop- 
ped upon  the  carpet.  The  good  old 
lady  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  restora- 
tion of  her  valued  property,  attaching 
importance  to  every  thing  she  had  long 
possessed.  Her  faith,  however,  was  a 
little  staggered  when  she  heard  where 
I  had  been  picked  up  ;  but  Betty  per- 
sisted that  she  should  have  known  the 
Needle  among  a  thousand,  and  besides, 
brought  in  so  many  instances  of  this 
kind  of  miracle,  that  her  mistress, 
whose  temper  was  the  more  yielding  of 
the  two,  at  last  gave  up  the  point,  and 
I  was  deposited,  as  a  recovered  treas- 
ure, in  my  present  comfortable  situa- 
tion, from  whence  I  have  been  able  to 
recount  my  adventures.  Next  morning 
I  was  compelled  to  listen  to  some  im- 
pertinent remarks  from  the  housemaid, 
who  declared  that  her  mistress  and  Bet- 
ty must  both  be  mad,  for  they  had  al- 
most spoiled  a  good  Brussels  carpet 
with  dropping  candle-grease  over  it  in 
looking  for  a  good-for-nothing  Needle. 
After  breakfast,  Betty  went  oui  as  usu- 
al to  execute  commissions  and  to  col- 
lect news.  When  she  returned,  her 
mistress  saw  by  her  manner  that  she 
had  something  to  communicate.  "  Ob, 
Madam  !  (cried  Betty)  you  will  be  so 
surprised  and  so  sorry  :  lou  know  the 
widow  Thomson,  whose  children  we 
used  to  notice  for  being  so  well  behav- 
ed :  well,  Ma'am,  their  goods  are  all 
taken  and  themselves  are  going  to  the 
workhouse.  Every  body  is  shocked, 
for  as  she  made  no  complaint  it  was 
never  imagined  how  much  they  had 
suffered.  And  do  you  know,  Ma'am, 
it  is  all  owing  to  working  cheap  :  they 
say  the  Schools  of  Industry  ruin  poor 
people  by  under-working  them.  Now 
gentlefolks  should  consider  that  they 
get  nothing  by  this  attempt  at  saving, 
for  if  they  have  their  work  done  for  lit- 
tle it  is  made  up  in  poor's  rate,  as  it 
brings  so  many  to  the  parish.  Now 
why  don't  they  employ  the  children 
some  other  way,  or  if  they  must  do 
tliis  kind  of  work,  let  them  do  it  at  a 
price  by  which  others  may  get  a  living 
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and  then  it  would  not  do  so  much  harm. 
It  would  then  be  a  chanty,  not  a  saving 
to  those  who  after  they  have  subscrib- 
ed contrive  to  be  repaid  by  having  their 
work  done  at  half  price."  My  good 
mistress  was  indeed  shocked  at  this 
representation,  and  the  instance  before 
her  proved  it  but  too  true  ;  but  her 
feelings  did  not  evaporate  in  words,  for 
after  sending  some  present  relief  to  the 
Widow  Thomson,  she  set  off  to  visit 
her  acquaintance,  in  the  hope  of  per- 
suading them  to  forego  this  mischiev- 
ous practice  of  false  economy. 

When  she  returned,  "  I  don't  know 
how  it  is  (said  she  to  Betty)  but  I  can- 
not persuade  any  one  to  be  of  our  opin- 
ion ;  they  all  persist  in  calling  it  a 
charity  to  employ  those  who  work  the 
cheapest.  However,  I  have  thought 
of  a  plan  for  the  widow,  and  one  that 
I  dare  say  she  will  like.  You  recol- 
lect, Betty,  good  old  Mrs.  Truman, 
who  has  kept  the  Day  school  for  so 
many  years  ;  I  have  just  heard  that 
she  has  come  to  considerable  property, 
and  as  it  is  probable  she   will  give  up 


her  school,  it  occurred  to  me  that  this 
might  become  an  establishment  fot  the 
widow."  Betty  received  this  intelli- 
gence with  much  surprise  ;  but  the  on- 
ly drawback  was,  that  the  intelligence 
and  the  plan  had  not  originated  with 
herself;  for  of  news  she  was  scarcely 
less  a  monopolizer  than  of  schemes 
and  plans.  She  however  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  taking  an  active  part  in 
bringing  about  so  desirable  an  end,most 
of  all  in  being  the  bearer  of  good  tid- 
ings, and  carrying  the  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments of  Mrs.  Thomson  to  her 
mistress. 

Having  no  more  adventures  to  re- 
late, I  must  come  to  a  conclusion-  My 
benevolent  mistress  had  been  what  is 
called  a  great  worker  ;  but  the  view 
she  now  took  of  the  subject  brought 
her  to  conclude  that  lady  sempstresses 
might  be  sometimes  out  of  their  place, 
more  especially  at  an  advanced  period 
of  life.  I  may  therefore  consider  my- 
self at  rest,  and,  like  a  trophy  of  old, 
hung  up  in  honour  of  its  former  ex- 
ploits, repose  upon  my  laurels. 
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Away  from  me,  oh  restless  Sleep, 

No  happy  dream  breaks  thy  sad  reign  ; 

'Tis  mine  to  wake, — to  wake  and  weep, 
Ere  sunrise  cheers  the  village  train. 

Springing  to  light,  with  sweetest  song 
The  young  bird  minstrels  to  the  grove  ; 

With  food  its  mother  skims  along  : — 
/  sob  to  see  maternal  love. 

Ah,  why  no  Mother's  love  for  me  ? 

Why  like  that  nestling  am  not  I, 
(Sending  the  slight  twig  of  the  tree 

As,  watched,  it  balances  on  high  : — 

Hut  /  am  desolate,  alone  ; 

Ne'er  cradled  was  my  infant  head  ; 
Jts  first  bed  was  a  hard  cold  stone, 

Where  sleep  the   happier  village  Dead. 

lie  uever  did  a  parent  bless, 

Me- never  did  a  parent  name,- 
Me  parent  never  did  caress — 

The  fruit,  alas,  of  guilt  and  shame. 

The  children  of  the  valley  play, — 
Not  one  calls  me  a  sister  dear  : 

I  hasten  from  their  sports  away 
To  hide  the  bitter  gushing  tear. 


The  peasant  careless  sits  at  eve, 

His  darlings  clustering  round  his  knee. 

And  all  is  joy — why  do  I  grieve  ? 
There  is  no  place,  no  kiss  for  me. 

The  Parish  bread,  the  Workhouse  home, 
The^  only  not  a  stranger  poor, 

As  through  the  weary  world  I  roam, 
Is  refuge  and  the  unshut  door. 

Oft  to  the  churchyard  gloom  I  steal, 
Upon  the  conscious  stone  to  gaze 

Where  fwst  'twas  mine,  oh  Life,  to  feel, 
The  miseries  of  thy  endless  maze. 

Prone  on  its  flint,  my  eyeballs  strain 
Affection's  parting  tears  to  trace 

Perhaps  my  mother  shed.  In  vain  ! 
My  floods  the  record  would  efface. 

Then  wandering  o'er  the  mound-heap'd  sod 
I  ask  the  Tombs  if,  done  with  strife, 

One  friend  rests  there  ?  For  me,  oh  God  ! 
Alike  are  blank,  the  tombs  and  life. 

Again  I  throw  me  on  the  stone, 

Since  fourteen  springs  where  I  drew  breath  ; 
Come,  Mother,  haste  to  claim  thy  own, 

I  wait  for  thee — for  Thee   or  Death  ! 
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1  love  my  garden,  dearly  love 

That  little  spot  of  ground. 
There's  not,  methinks,  (though  I  may  err 
In  partial  pride,)  a  pleasanter 

In  all  the  country  round. 

The  smooth  green  turf  winds  gently  there, 

With  no  ungraceful  bend, 
Round  many  a  bed,  and  many  a  border, 
Where  gayly  group'd  in  sweet  disorder, 

Young  Flora's  darlings  blend. 

Spring!  Summer!  Autumn!  of  all  three 

Whose  reign  is  loveliest  there  ? 
Oh  !  is  not  she  who  paints  the  ground, 
When  its  frost  fetters  are  unbound, 
The  fairest  of  the  fair  ? 

I  gaze  upon  her  violet  beds, 

Labernums,  golden  tress'd  : 

Her  flower-spiked  almonds,breathe  perfume 

From  lilac  and  seringa  bloom, 

And  cry,  "  I  love  Spring  best." 

But  Summer  comes,  with  all  her  pomp 

Of  fragrance,  beauty,  bliss, 
And  from  amidst  her  bowers  of  roses, 
I  sigh,  as  purple  evening  closes, 

"  What  season  equals  this  !" 

That  pageant  passeth  by — comes  next 
Brown  Autumn  in  her  turn — 

Oh  !  not  unwelcome  cometh  she. 

The  parched  earth  luxuriously 
Drinks  from  her  dewy  urn. 

And  she  hath  flowers,  and  fragrance  too, 

Peculiarly  her  own, 
Asters  of  ev'ry  hue,  perfume 
Spiced  rich  with  clematis  and  broom. 

And  mignonette  late  blown  ! 

Then,  if  some  ling'ring  rose  I  spy, 

Reclining  languidly 
On  the  dark  laurel's  glossy  green, 
Dear  Autumn  !  my  whole  heart,  I  ween, 

Leaps  up  for  love  of  thee. 

Oh  yes  !  I  love"  my  garden  well, 

And-  find  employment  there, 
Employment  sweet  for  many  an  hour, 
lu  tending  ev'ry  shrub  and  flower, 

With  still  unwearied  care. 

I  prop  the  weakly — prune  the  rude — 

Scatter  the  various  seeds — 
Clear  out  intruders,  yet  of  those 
Oft  sparing  what  the  florist  knows 

To  be  but  gaudy  weeds. 

But  when  my  task,  my  pleasant  task  ! 

Is  ended  for  the  Bay, 
Sprinkled  o'er  ev'ry  sun-bowed  flower 
The  artificial  evening*  shower, 

Then  oftentimes  I  stray, 
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(Inherent  is  the  love  of  change 

In  human  hearts,)  far,  far 
Beyond  the  garden  gate,  the  bound 
That  clips  my  little  Eden  round, 

Chance  for  my  leading  star, 

Through  hollow  lanes,  or  coppice  paths 

By  hill  or  hawthorn  fence, 
O'er  thymy  commons,  clover  fields, 
Where  every  step  I  take  reveals 

Some  charm  of  sight  or  sense. 

The  Winding  path  brings  suddenly 

A  rustic  bridge  in  sight — 
Beneath  it,  gushing  brightly  out, 
The  rivulet,  where  speckled  trout 

Leap  in  the  circling  light. 

Pale  water-lilies  float  thereon, 

The  Naiad's  loveliest  wreath  ! — > 
The  adders'  tongues  dip  down  to  drink, 
The  flag  peers  high  above  the  brink, 
From  her  long  slender4  sheath. 

There  on  the  green-sward,  an  old  oak 

Stands  singly — one,  I  trow, 
Whose  mighty  shadow  spread  as  wide 
When  they  were  in  their  prime,  who  died 

An  hundred  years  ago. 

A  single  ewe,  with  her  twin  lambs, 

Stands  the  grey  trunk  beside — > 
Others  lie  clustering  in  its  shade, 
Or  down  the  windings  of  the  glade. 
Are  scatter'd  far  and  wide. 

Two  mossy  thorns,  o'er  yonder  stile, 

A  bowery  archway  rise — 
Oh  !  what  a  flood  of  fragrance  thence 
Breathes  out — behind  that  hazel  fence 

A  flowering  bean-field  lies. 

The  shelter'd  path  winds  gently  on 

That  hazel  fence  beneath  ; 
The  wild-rose,  and  the  woodbine  there, 
Shoot  up — festooning  high  in  air 

Their  oft-entangled  wreath. 

The  path  winds  on,  on  either  side, 

Wall'd  in  with  hedges  high  ; 
Their  boughs  so  closely  arching  over, 
That  scarce  one  speck  you  can  discover. 
One  speck  of  the  blue  sky. 

A  lovely  gloom  ! — it  pleaseth  me, 

And  pensive  Philomel — 
Ilark  !  the  Enchantress  sings — -that   strait. 
Dies  with  a  tremulous  fall — again, 

Oh,  what  a  gushing  swell  ! 

Darker  and  darker  still  the  road, 

Scarce  lit  by  twilight  glances  ; 
Darker  and  darker  still — but  see  ! — > 
Yonder,  on  that  young  Aspen  tree 
V  darting  Sun-beam  SaueeSj 
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Another  gems  the  banks  below 

With  em'ralds — into  one 
They  blend,  unite — one  em'rald  sea  ! 
And  last,  in  all  his  majesty, 

Breaks  through,  the  setting'  sun. 

And  I  am  breathless — motionless — 

Mute  with  delight  and  love, 
My  very  being  seems  to  blend 
With  all  around  me — to  ascend 
To  the  Great  Source  above. 

I  feel  I  am  a  spark  struck  out 

From  an  eternal  flame  ; 
A  part  of  the  stupendous  jvhole, 
His  work,  who  breathed  a  deathless  soul 

Into  this  mortal  frame. 

And  they  shall  perish — all  these  things  ; 

Darkness  shall  quench  that  Ball  ; 
Death-throes  this  solid  earth  shall  rive, 
Yet  I— 'frail  thing  of  dust — survive 

The  final  wreck  of  all. 


"  Wake  up  my  glory  !    Lute  and  Harp," 

Be  vocal  every  chord  : 
Lo  !  all  His  works  in  concert  ring, 
Praise,  praise  to  the  Eternal  King, 

The  Universal  Lord  ! 

Oh,  powerless  will !  Oh,  languid  voice  1 

Weak  words  !  imperfect  lays  ! 
Yet,  could  His  works  alone  inspire 
The  feelings  that  attune  my  Lyre 
To  these  faint  notes  of  praise. 

Not  to  the  charms  of  tasteful  art, 

That  I  am  cold  or  dull  ; 
I  gaze  upon  the  cultured  scene, 
The  garden  group,the  smooth-mown  green. 

And  cry,  "  How  beautiful !" 

But  when  to  Nature's  book  I  turn, 
The  page  she  spreads  abroad  ; 

Tears  only  to  mine  eyes  that  steal, 

Bear  witness  that  I  see  and  feel 

The  mighty  hand  of  God  !  C 
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My  heart  is  with  thee,  Love  !    though  now 

Thou'rt  far  away  from  me  ; 
I  envy  even  my  own  thoughts, 

For  they  may  fly  to  thee. 

I  dream  of  thee,  and  wake  and  weep 
So  sweet  a  dream  should  fly  ; 

I  pray  the  winds  to  bear  thee,  Love  ! 
An  echo  of  my  sigh. 

I  look  upon  thy  pictured  face, 

And  to  thy  semblance  say 
The  gentle  things  I'd  say  to  thee 

If  thou  wert  not  away 

I  let  no  other  share  my  grief, 
Lest  they  should  feel  the  same; 

I'm  jealous  that  another's  lip 
Should  only  breathe  thy  name. 

I  nurse  my  silent  thoughts  of  thee, 

As  misers  hoard  their  gold, 
Or  as  words  of  some  powerful  spell, 

Too  sacred  to  be  told. 

I  read  once  of  a  magic  glass 

An  Eastern  Fairy  made  ; 
All  that  was  present  to  the  thought 

Was  in  that  glass  pourtrayed. 

In  one  thing  changed,  how  I  do  wish 

The  magic  mirror  mine  : 
All  shapes  were  imaged  there,  but  I 

Would  only  wish  for  thine  ! 


Not  when  pleasure's  chain  has  bound  thee, 

Not  when  lights  of  joy  surround  thee, 

Not  when  April  birds  are  singing, 

Not  when  the  May-rose  is  springing, 

Not  when  summer  smiles  above, 

Think  thou  of  thine  absent  love. 

But  when  the  green  leaves  are  dying, 

And  the  autumn  gales  are  sighing 

Like  love's  lingering  farewell  sigh. 

(We  have  known  that  agony) 


When  flowers,  like,  our  hopes,  lie  dead, 
And  each  rejoicing  song  is  fled, 
When  there  is  nought  on  earth  or  sky 
To  charm  the  ear  or  win  the  eye, 
When  all  is  dead  around,  above—-- 
Then  think  upon  thy  absent  love. 


Dearest !  wander  where  you  will, 
I  am  present  with  you  still : 
Over  land  and  over  sea, 
Every  thought  will  follow  thee. 
Be  thy  flights  but  short  as  those 
The  honey-bee  takes  from  the  rose, 
Or  long  as  nights  without  a  star, 
My  heart  will  be  where  you  are. 
You  may  change,  but  I  will  be 
The  very  self  of  constancy.  -  -  -  - 
Woman's  heart's  a  fragile  thing, 
Born  for  much  of  suffering  : 
Like  a  lute  which  has  atone 
Sacred  to  itself  alone, — 
However  rude  the  hand  that  flings 
Its  touch  upon  the  gentle  strings, 
Music  'wakened  in  that  heart 
Will  not  but  with  life  depart-^ 
Even  in  its  latest  sigh 
Breathes  that  native  melody. 
Love  is  woman's  life,  the  whole 
Hope,  piide,  harmony  of  soul  !  -  -  - 
I  do  ask  no  plighted  vow  ; 
'Tis  enough  for  me  to  bow, 
Like  a  flower  before  the  sun, 
Blest  Hut  to  be  shone  upon. 
Yet  I'd  pray  thee  not  forget 
The  rose  shade  where  first  we  met : 
I  would  have  thee  sometimes  dwell 
On  that  twilight  hour's  farewell. 
Be  thou  faithful,  life  to  me 
Will  be  one  dream  of  ecstasy  ; 
Be  thou  false,  my  heart  will  make 
No  reproach— but  love  and  break  ! 
Lit. 
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THE  POND. 


ONCE  on  a  time,  a  certain  man  was  found, 
That  had  a  pond  of  water  in  his  ground  : 
A  fine  large  pond  of  water,  fresh  and  clear, 
Enough  to  serve  his  turn  for  many  a  year. 
Vet  so  it  was— a  strange  unhappy  dread 
Of  wanting  water  chanc'd  to  fill  his  head. 
When  he  was  dry,  he  was  afraid  to  drink 
Too  much  at  once,  for  fear  his  pond  should  sink  ; 
Perpetually  tormented  with  this  thought, 
He  never  ventur'd  on  a  hearty  draught  : 
Still  dry.  still  fearing  to  exhaust  his  store, 
When  half  refresh'd,  he  frugally  gave  o'er, 
Upon  his  pond  continually  intent, 
In  cares  and  pains  his  anxious  lite  he  spent, 
Consuming  all  his  time  and  strength  away, 
To  make  the  pond  rise  higher  every  day  : 
He  work'd  and  slav'd,  and  "  Oh,  how  slow  it  fills ! 
Pour'd  in  by  pailfuls,and  took  out  by  gills  !" 

In  a  wet  season,  he  would  skip  about, 
Placing  his  buckets  under  every  spou  t  I 
From  falling  showers  collecting  fresh  supply, 
And  grudging  every  cloud  that  passed  by, 
Griev'd  at  the  dryness  of  the  times  each  hour, 
Altho'  it  rain'd  as  fast  as  it  could  pour. 
Then  he  would  wade  thro'  every  dirty  spot, 
Where  any  little  moisture  could  be  got : 
And  when  he  had  done  draining  of  a  bog, 
Still  kept  himself  as  dirty  as  a  hog  ; 
Andcried,  whene'er  folks  blam'd  him,"  What  d'ye 

mean  ? 
It  costs  a  world  of  water  to  be  clean  !" 

If  some  poor  neighbour  crav'd  to  slake  his  thirst, 
"What,  rob  my  pond  I    I'll  see  the  rogue  hang'd 

first. 
A  burningshame,  these  vermin  of  the  poor 
Should  creep  unpunish'd  thus  about  my  door  ! 
As  if  I  had  not  frags  and  toads  enow. 
To  suck  my  pond,  whatever  I  can  do  !" 

The  sun  still  found  him,  as  he  rose  or  set, 
Always  in  quest  of  matters  that  were  wet ; 
Betimes  he  rose,  to  sweep  the  morning  dew, 
And  waited  late  to  catch  the  evening  too. 
With  soughs  and  troughs  he  labour'd  to  enrich 
The  rising  pond  from  every  neighbouring  ditch. 
With  soughs,  and  troughs,  and  pipes,  and  cuts,  and 

sluices, 
From  growing  plants  he  drain'd  the  very  jui-ees, 
Made  every  stick  of  wood  upon  the  hedges     ' 
Of  good  behaviour  to  deposit  pledges, 
By  some  conveyance  or  another,  still 
Devis'd  recruits  from  every  neighbouring  hill — 
He  left,  in  short,  for  this  beloved  plunder, 
No  stone  untum'd  that  could  have  water  under. 
Sometimes,  when  forc'd  to  quit  his  usual  toil, 
And,  sore  against  his  will,  to  rest  awhile, 
Then  straight  he  took  his  pen,  and  down  he  sat, 
To  calculate  the  expences  he  was  at  : 


How  much  he  suffer'd,  at  a  moderate  guess, 
From  all  those  ways  by  which  the  pond  grew  less  ; 
For  as  to  those  by  which  the  pond  grew  bigger, 
For  them  he  reckon 'd  not  a  single  figure ; 
He  knew  a  wise  old  saying,  which  maintain'd. 
That  'twas  bad  luck  to  count  what  one  had  gainM 

"  First,  for  myself— the  daily  charges  here 
Cost  a  prodigious  quantity  a-year  ; 
Although,  thank  Heaven,  I  never  boil  my  meat, 
Nor  am  I  e'er  se  foolish  as  to  sweat. 
But  things  are  come  to  such  a  pass,  indeed, 
We  use  ten  times  the  water  that  we  need  ; 
People  are  grown,  with  washing,  cleansing,  rincing, 
So  finical  and  nice,  past  all  convincing  : 
So  many  proud  fantastic  modes,  in  short, 
Are  introduc'd,that  my  poor  pond  pays  for't. 
u  Not  but  I  could  be  well  enough  content 
With  what  upon  my  own  account  b  spent : 
But  those  large  articles,  from  whence  I  reap 
No  kind  of  profit,  strike  me  on  a  heap. 
What  a  vast  deal  each  moment,  at  a  sup, 
This  ever-thirsty  earth  itself  drinks  up  ! 
Such  holes  !  and  gaps  1     Alas !  my  pond  provides 
Scarce  for  its  own  unconscionable  sides. 
Nay,  how  can  one  imagine  it  should  thrive, 
So  many  creatures  as  it  keeps  alive, 
That  creep  from  every  nook  and  corner,  marry  ! 
Filching  as  much  as  ever  they  can  carry. 
Then  all  the  birds  that  fly  along  the  air 
Light  at  my  pond,  and  come  in  for  a  share. 
Item,  at  every  pufTof  wind  that  blows, 
Away  at  once  the  surface  of  it  goes  ; 

The  rest  in  exhalation  ofthe  sun 

One  month's  fair  weather,  and  I  am  undone." 
This  life  he  led  for  many  a  year  together, 
Grew  old  and  grey  in  watching  of  the  weather  ! 
Meagre  as  death  itself,  till  this  same  Death 
Stopp'd,as  the  saying  is,  his  vital  breath. 
For  as  he  once  was  carrying  to  his  field 
A  burden  heavier  than  he  well  could  wield, 
He  miss'd  his  footing,  or  in  some  way  fumbled, 
In  tumbling  of  it  in— and  in  he  tumbled. 
Mighty  desirous  to  get  out  again, 
He  scream'd  and  scrambled— but  'twas  all  in  vain  : 
The  place  was  grown  too  deep  and  wide, 
Nor  bottom  of  it  could  he  feel,  nor  side  ; 
So  i'  th'  middle  of  his  pond— he  died. 

What  think  you  now  of  this  imperfect  sketch, 
My  friends,  of  such  a  miserable  wretch  ? 
"  Why,  'tis  a  wretch,  we  think,  of  your  own  making; 
No  fool  can  be  suppos'd  in  such  a  taking — 

Your  own  warm  fancy  :" Nay,  or  warm  or  cool, 

The  world  abounds  with  many  such  a  fool : 

The  choicest  ills,  the  greatest  torments,  sure. 

Are  those  which  numbers   labour  to  endure. 

"  What !  fora  pond  V-Why,callit  an  ESTATF.  • 

You  change  the  name,  but  realize  the  fate. 


A  SIMILE— LOVE  AND  A  BEE. 


I  see  love's  passion  will  agree 
In  various  items  with  a  Bee  ; 
Love,as  the  Bee,  its  sweets  can  bring , 
And  like  a  Bee  it  leaves    a  sting  : 
And  like  a  Bee  too,  love  will  settle 
A  t  hearing  the  glad  sound  of  metal. 
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Natural  History — The  Mermaid. 


(Literary  Gazette,  November.) 
THE  MERMAID. 


We  have  again  carefully  inspected 
this  Creature,  as  minutely  as  its  glass 
casing  permits.  Our  opinion  is  fixed 
that  it  is  a  composition  ;  a  most  inge- 
nious one,  we  grant,  but  still  nothing 
beyond  the  admirably  put  together 
members  of  various  animals.  The  ex- 
traordinary skill  of  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  in  executing  such  deceptions 
is  notorious,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Mermaid  is  a  manufacture 
from  the  shore  of  the  Indian  Sea, where 
it  has  been  pretended  it  was  caught. 
We  are  not  of  those,  who  because  they 
happen  not  to  have  had  direct  proof  of 
the  existence  of  any  extraordinary  natu- 
ral phenomenon,  push  scepticism  to  the 
extreme  and  deny  its  possibility.  The 
depths  of  the  sea  in  all  probability,  from 
various  chemical  and  philosophical 
causes,  contain  animals  unknown  to  its 
surface  waters,  or  if  ever,  rarely  seen 
by  human  eye.  But  when  a  creature 
is  presented  to  us,  having  no  other  or- 
ganization but  that  which  is  suitable  to 
a  medium  always  open  to  our  observa- 
tion, it  in  the  first  instance  excites  sus- 
picion that  only  one  individual  of  the 


species  should  be  discovered  and  ob* 
tained.  When  knowledge  was  more 
limited,  the  stories  of  Mermaids  seen 
in  distant  quarters  might  be  credited  by 
the  many  and  not  entirely  disbelieved 
by  the  few  ;  but  now,  when  European 
and  especially  British  commerce  fills 
every  corner  of  the  earth  with  men  of 
observation  and  science,  the  unique  be- 
comes the  incredible,  and  we  receive 
with  far  greater  doubt  the  apparition  of 
such  anomalies  as  the  present.  It  is 
curious  that  though  medical  men  seem 
in  general  to  regard  this  creature  as  a 
possible  production  of  nature,  no  natu- 
ralist of  any  ability  credits  it  after  five 
minutes  observation  !  This  may  per- 
haps be  accounted  for  by  their  acquain- 
tance with  the  parts  of  distinct  animals, 
of  which,  it  appears,  the  Mermaid  is 
composed.  The  cheeks  of  the  blue- 
faced  ape,  the  canine  teeth,  the  sinria 
upper  body,  and  the  tail  of  the  fish,  are 
all  familiar  to  them  in  less  complex 
combinations,  and  they  pronounce  at 
once  that  the  whole  is  an  imposture. 
And  such  is  our  settled  conviction.  Let 
us,  however,  in  justice  to  the  owner  of 
this  '  sea-monster,'  repeat  our  opinion, 
that  he  is  b\f  no  means  privy  to  the  im- 
position. It  is  affirmed,  that  almost  all 
the  eastern  world,  including  SirThomas 
Raffles,  (a  person  of  no  mean  judg- 
ment) held  the  Mermaid  to  be  genuine ; 
and  that  its  purchaser  believed  it  to  be 
so,  is  witnessed  not  only  by  the  sum  he 
gave  for  it,  but  by  the  fact  of  his  hav- 
ing exhibited  it  originally  in  a  way  the 
most  likely  to  court  detection,  if  false, 
namely,  by  suspending  it  by  a  string 
fastened  to  the  middle  of  the  back. 

"  We  lament,  therefore,  to  be  com- 
pelled, in  justice  to  ourselves,  to  pro- 
nounce the  judgment  we  have  done  ; — 
but  being  thoroughly  convinced  that 
this  Lusus  Natural  is  not  natural,  we 
are  bound  to  say  so,  and  to  tell  our 
readers,  that  if  they  go  to  see  it  (as  it  is 
well  worth  a  visit,)  it  must  be  to  ob- 
serve how  admirably  such  a  deception 
can  be  executed." 

'■  It  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it, 

We  thought  so  once,  and  now  we  know  it." 
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(From  the  London  Magazines,  Nov.  and  Dec.) 


NAPOLEON  ANECDOTES,  &c. 

When  we  noticed  the  Napoleon  An- 
ecdotes last  week,  we  omitted  to  men- 
tion the  vignette,  which  represents  the 
hero  of  the  work  on  horseback,  from  a 
painting  by  David,  engraved  by  J. 
Steuart,  and  is  a  very  spirited  and  well- 
executed  work  of  art. 

The  subjoined  anecdotes  are  more 
original  than  those  we  noticed — they 
were  not  in  our  imperfect  copy,  and  are 
ascribed   to  Las  Cases  by  the  Editor. 

Napoleon's  English. — The  Empe- 
ror did  not  speak  much  English,  and 
the  little  he  was  master  of  he  expressed 
with  very  bad  pronunciation.  It  is 
somewhat  singular  too,  that  having 
once  adopted  any  false  expression  or 
pronunciation,  he  could  never  be  led  to 
amend  it,  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
an  impression  once  made  upon  his  mind 
was  never  to  be  effaced.  An  instance 
of  this  occurred  in  the  word  foolish, 
which  first  struck  him  as  being  foolish. 
On  this  occasion,  although  frequently 
corrected  in  the  error  by  Counts  Ber- 
trand,  Las  Cases,  &c.  he,  for  once,  pro- 
nounced it  correctly,  but  in  two  min- 
utes after,  having  occasion  to  make  use 
of  the  same  word,  he  relapsed  into  his 
original  error,  expressing  it  as  a  foolish 
thing. 

A  Breach  of  Orders.  On  the  day 
when  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  issued  his  or- 
der that  none  of  the  garrison  at  St. 
Helena  should  have  any  intercourse 
whatever  with  Napoleon  or  his  suite, 
beyond  the  common  rules  of  politeness, 
young  Baron  Las  Cases,  happening  to 
be  out  on  horseback,  met  Major  Gor- 
requer,  Lieut.  Montgomery,  another 
officer,  and  Dr.  Varling,  who  were  go- 
ing to  the  camp  to  dine  ;  when,  in  or- 
der to  play  off  a  joke.  Las  Cases,  plac- 
ing his  horse  across  the  road,  purposely 
detained  them  in  conversation  twenty 
minutes,  under  pretence  of  inquiring 
with  great  anxiety  respecting  the  health 
of  Sir  Hudson  and  Lady  Lowe,  to  the 
no  small  annoyance  of  all  the  party, 
except  Lt.  Montgomery,  who  seemed 
greatly  to  enjoy  this  wicked  freak. — 
V  oung    Las   Cases,    having   by  these 


means  caused  an  infringement  of  the 
orders  issued  by  the  governor,  rode 
homewards ;  where  he  related  with 
great  glee  the  success  of  his  experiment, 
at  which  the  emperor  laughed  heartily. 
Napoleons  Mother. — The  chief  heir 
of  madame  Letitia  Bonaparte  is  her 
grandson  the  young  Napoleon,  who,  it 
is  said,  will  ultimately  receive  an  im- 
mense fortune.  To  her  eight  children 
Joseph,  Lucien,  Lewis,  Jerome,  Eliza, 
Pauline,  Caroline,  and  Hortensia,  to 
each  she  bequeaths  the  sum  of  150,000 
scudi  (7.37,000  sterling),  making  in  the 
whole  300,000/.  The  four  daughters 
of  Lucien  are  to  have  each  a  portion  of 
25,000  scudi.  To  her  brother,  cardi- 
nal Fesch,  she  bequeaths  a  most  su- 
perb palace,  filled  with  the  mast  splen- 
did furniture  and  rarities  of  every  sort. 

IRISH    LITERATURE   ! 

To  the  Editor  of  the    Literary  Gazette. 

Air.  Editor — Having  received  a  let- 
ter from  an  Irish  correspondent  this 
morning,  in  which  I  observed  one  or 
two  of  those  inaccuracies  for  which  his 
nation  is  remarkable,  it  recalled  to  my 
recollection  an  epistle  that  has  lain  in 
my  writing-desk  since  the  Rebellion  of 
1798,  at  which  time  I  received  it  from 

my  worthy  friend  the  Bart. 1  then 

showed  it  to  a  few  intimates,  one  of 
whom  urged  me  to  publish  it ;  but  res- 
pect for  the  writer  (who  was  really  a 
worthy  soul)  made  me  withhold  it  till 
now  ;  but,  as  the  Bart,  is  dead,  I  have 
no  objection  to  your  inserting  it  in  your 
pages,  if  you  think  the  perusal  will 
amuse  any  of  your  readers. —  Your  well- 
wisher,  Mr.  Editor,  Paddy. 

From  tlu  Bart. — —  to  his  Friendin  Loudon. 

My  Dear  Sir, —  Enjoying  now  a 
little  peace  and  quietness,  I  sit  down  to 
inform  you  of  the  dreadful  bustle  and 
confusion  we  are  in  from  those  blood- 
thirsty Rebels,  most  of  whom  are,  thank 
God,  killed  or  dispersed. 

We  are  in  a  pretty  mess,  can  get 
nothing  to  eat,  nor  any  wine  to  drink 
except  whiskey.  When  we  sit  dowp. 
to  dinner,  we. are  obliged  to  keep  both 
hands  armed  ;    and  whilst  I  write  this 
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letter,  I  hold  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a 
pistol  in  the  other.  I  concluded  from 
the  beginning  that  this  would  be  the 
end  of  it.  and  I  see  I  was  right,  for  it  is 
not  half  over  yet ;  at  present  there  are 
such  goings  on  that  every  tiling  is  at  a 
stand. 

I  should  have  answered  your  letter  a 
fortnight  ago,  but  I  only  received  it  this 
morning.  Indeed  hardly  a  mail  arrives 
safe  without  being  robbed.  No  longer 
ago  than  yesterday  the  coach  with  the 
mail  from  Dublin  was  robbed  near  this 
town;  the  bags  had  judiciously  been 
left  behind  for  fear  of  accidents,  and  by 
good  luck  there  was  nobody  in  the 
coach  but  two  outside  passengers,  and 
they  had  nothing  for  the  thieves  to 
take. 

Last  Thursday,  notice  was  given 
that  a  gang  of  rebels  were  advancing 
hither  under  the  French  standard,  but 
they  had  no  colours,  nor  any  drums  ex- 
cept bagpipes.  Immediately  every 
man  in  the  place,  including  women  and 
boys,  ran  out  to  meet  them.  We  soon 
found  our  force  much  too  little,  and 
they  wero  far  too  many  for  us  to  think 
of  retreating.  Death  was  in  every 
face,  but  to  it  we  went,  and  by  the 
time  half  our  little  party  was  killed  we 
began  to  be  all  alive.  Fortunately  the 
rebels  had  no  guns  but  pistols,  cutlas- 
ses,and  pikes  ;  and  as  we  had  plenty  of 
muskets  and  ammunition  we  put  them 
all  to  the  sword — not  a  soul  of  them  all 
escaped,  except  some  that  were  drown- 
ed in  an  adjoining  bog. 

Their  uniforms  were  all  different  col- 
ours, but  mostly  green. 

After  the  action,  we  went  to  rummage 
a  sort  of  camp  they  had  left  behind 
them  ;  ail  we  found  was  a  few  pikes 
without  heads,  and  a  parcel  of  empty 
bottles  full  of  water,  and  a  bundle  of 
blank  French  commissions  filled  up 
with  fishermen's  names. 

Troops  are  now  placed  every  where 
round  the  country,  which  exactly 
squares  with  my  ideas.  -  -  -  I  have 
only  time  to  add  that  I  am,  in  haste, 

Yours  truly,        *  *  *. 

P.  S. — If  you  do  not  receive  this  in 
course,  it  mi'st  have  miscarried  ;  there- 
fore I  beg  you  will  write  immediately  to 
let  me  know. 


FontMll  Abbey. — Mr.  Farquhar  hav* 
ing,  through  his  agent,  completed  the 
purchase  of  that  magnificent  seat  for 
330,000/.  which  cost  upwards  of  a  mil- 
lion, is  now  down  there,  preparatory  to 
a  sale  by  auction.  It  is  said  there  are 
four  bidders  for  the  estate  in  the  market, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Earl  Grosve- 
nor,  Mrs.  Coutts,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford. 

Irish  Wedding. — An  affair  of  an  ex- 
traordinary nature  occurred  a  few  days 
back  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  which 
is  likely  to  furnish  matter  for  discussion 
in  one  of  the  Irish  Law  Courts.  The 
parties  are  exceedingly  respectable,and 
the  occurrence  has  plunged  two  fami- 
lies in  inexpressible  affliction.  Two 
marriages  took  place,  the  two  brides 
were  escorted  by  their  admiring  bride- 
grooms on  the  wedding-day  to  a  hotel 
not  far  from  Dublin  ;  they  dined,  took 
tea,  supped,  and  then  the  ladies  retired. 
The  gentlemen,  unfortunately,  sacrifi- 
ced a  little  too  freely  to  the  jolly  god> 
and,  on  retiring  to  bed,  each  entered 
the  wrong  apartment. 

A  young  Chemist  lias  lately  invented  a 
new  mode  of  tanning-  leather,  by  which  raw 
hides  are  made  perfect  leather  in  less  than 
six  weeks,  instead  of  lying  twelve  months  in 
the  tan-pit  as  heretofore.  The  expense,  too, 
is  less  than  one  half  by  the  new  process 
The  gentleman  who  has  bought  the  discov- 
erer's invention  is  a  noted  opposition  mem- 
ber and  contractor  ;  and,  from  the  terms  of 
his  stipulation  with  the  fortunate  chemist, 
we  may  form  some  judgment  of  the  proba- 
ble magnitude  of  the  results.  He  has  paid 
him  10,000/.  down  ;  he  has  given  him  ob- 
ligatory deeds,  securing  him  5,000/.  on  the 
1st  of  January  ;  5,000/.  per  annum  for  the 
four  years  next  succeeding,  and  afterwards 
11,000/.  a  year  for  life  !  It  is  expected  that 
the  price  of  a  pair  of  boots  will  not  exceed 
eight  shillings  ;  and  that  a  corresponding 
fall  will  be  produced  in  all  articles  of  leath- 
er manufacture. 

A  plan  was  sometime  ago  proposed  of  in- 
troducing the  air-pump  into  the  French 
West-India  colonies,  in  the  works  for  the 
making  of  sugar  ;  but  the  execution  has 
been  delayed,  from  obstacles  of  different 
kinds.  This  improvement,  however,  is  now 
realised  in  the  refining  works  of  Messrs. 
Howard  and  Hodgson,  in  this  country  ; 
and  by  its  action  the  molasses  may  be  boil- 
ed to  a  very  low  temperature  (below  100 
deg.  of  Fahrenheit).  In  boiling,  inclosed 
vessels  are  made  use  of.  which  interrupt  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  This  process 
is  also  applied  to  the  drying  of  paper  in  the 
vacuum,   and    to   the  art  of  dying,  when  s 
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liner  colour  is    obtained   by  expelling  the 
air. 

Geological  Phenomena— A  specimen  of  a 
toad  which  was  taken  alive  from  the  centre 
of  a  mass  of  solid  stone,  has  been  sent  to 
the  College-Museum  of  Edinburgh  by 
Lord  Duncan. — Spix  and  Martins,  the 
Batavian  naturalists,  during  their  residence 
in  Brazil,  found  bones  of  the  Megatherium 
in  limestone  caves. —  Several  of  the  large 
bones  of  the  mammoth  have  been  lately  dis- 
covered in  the  province  of  Groningen,  and 
deposited  in  the  public  museum. — Another 
fissure  or  cave,  containing  bones  of  quad- 
rupeds, has  been  discovered  in  the  limestone 
of  Yorkshire. —  A.  cave,  near  Sundwich  in 
Westphalia  1500  yards  in  extent,  has  been 
found  to  contain  bones  and  skeletons  of  an 
unknown  species  of  bear. 

Full  details  of  the  Land  Expedition  for 
Discoveries  in  the  North  American  Seas,  are 
preparing  by  Cant.  Franklin,  and  will  ap- 
pear in  quarto  after  Christmas. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Mrs.  Cappe,  written 
by  Herself,  will  be  published  in  a  few  days. 

Some  doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  Mr.  Griffith's 
Steam  Carriage,  we  think  it  proper  to  state, 
that  the  delay  in  the  intended  public  expo? 
sition  of  the  carriage  now  building,  has 
arisen  from  some  important  improvements. 
Many  experiments  have  been  satisfactorily 
made  respecting  the  self-movement  of  the 
carriage  in  every  direction  :  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  distance  from  the  fire,  at 
which  were  placed  the  higher  ranges  of 
tubes  that  compose  the  boiler,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  steam  did  not  appear  to  he  gen- 
erated with  the  celerity  required.  It  was 
therefore  found  expedient  to  remove  such 
ranges  of  tubes,  and  to  place  them  nearer 
the  influence  of  the  fire,  that  the  efficient 
elasticity  of  the  steam  mig-ht  not  be  inter- 
rupted, and  the  action  of  all  the  tubes  se- 
cured. This  work  has  of  course,  employed 
considerable  time  ;  but  of  complete  ulti- 
mate success  no  doubt  can  be  justly  enter- 
tained. 

The  Chronology  of  the  last  Fifty  Years, 
from  1773,  to  1822  inclusive,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  first  week  of  January.  Asa 
work  of  historical  reference,  this  single  vol- 
ume answers  every  purpose  of  fifty  volumes 
of  annual  registers;  and  the  promised  edi- 
tion will  be  complete  to  Dec.  31,  1822. 

Dr.  Robinson's  long  promised  abridge- 
ment of  Hume  and  Smollet,  with  his  own 
continuation  to  the  death  of  George  the 
Third,  is  in  the  press.  It  will  be  embellish- 
ed with  100  engravings,  after  famous  pic- 
tures of  the  English  school,  and,  as  a  book 
of  education,  will  be  unequalled. 

A  collection  of  Poems  on  various  subjects, 
from  the  pen  of  Helen  Maria  Williams, 
is  in  the  press.  The  volume  will  also  con- 
tain some  remarks  on  the  present  state  of 
literature  in  France. 

The  Confederates,  a  story  in  three  voir 
umes,  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 


The  "  Great  Unknown,"  as  he  is  called 
by  his  sycophantic  school,  threatens  us  with 
another  production  of  his  novel-manufacto* 
rv,  under  a  title  of  the  most  puerile  alliter-* 
ation,  viz.  u  Peverel  of  the  Peak."  Such  a  ' 
pretty  sounding  name  must  delight  the 
novel  reading  misses  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

Other  claimants,  whose  names  have  late- 
ly been  too  much  before  the  public,  are  also 
threatening  various  heavy  imposts.  Thus 
a  certain  noble  writer,  who  in  facility  equals 
the  "  Great  Unknown"  himself,  while  he  so 
far  transcends  him  in  talent,  announces  at 
the  one  instant,  the  Deluge,  Heaven  and 
Hell,  three  other  Cantos  of  Don  Juan,  and 
several  tragedies  !  And  Mr.  Southey,  in 
addition  to  his  various  jobs  in  prose,  which 
we  have  duly  noticed,  has  in  the  press  a 
poem,  called  a  Tale  of  Paraguay. 

Mr. Moore's  Loves  of  the  Angels  is  to  ap-^ 
pear  early  in  December  ;  and,  in  imitation, 
which  we  are  sorry  to  see,  of  the  "  Great 
Unknown,"  a  volume  of  illustrations  is  an? 
nouueed  even  before  the  public  have  seen 
the  work  itself.  The  <!  Great  Unknown," 
besides  the  collateral  puff  of  illustrations, 
has  also  songs  ready  composed,  and  melo- 
dramas ready  at  all  the.  minor  theatres,  to 
appenr  simultaneously  with  his  orig-inal 
work  !  Mr.  Moore  may  rely  on  the  brilliant 
cy  of  his  productions  without  any  such  fac? 
titious  aids. — Mon.  Mag. 

Mr.  Lockhart  announces  Sixty  Ancient 
Ballads,  historical  and  romantic,  from  the 
Spanish,  with  notes. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  line  walls  with 
tea-chest  lead,  on  any  part  which  is  subject 
to  damp,  fixing  it  with  copper  nails,  antj 
then  papering  it. 

Notwithstanding  its  obvious  advantages, 
the  great  Enryclopedle  Methodique  has  novr 
er  been  imitated  in  England.  We  have  Cy 
clopedia  upon  Cyclopedia,  but  they  all  sufs 
fer  the  disadvantage  of  being  in  one  alpha? 
bet,  by  which  they  are  troublesome  to  con? 
suit,  and  new  discoveries  in  any  one  branch 
of  science  tenders  the  whole  obsolete.  Be^ 
sides,  as  few  men  aim  at  universal  scieuce, 
students  in  particular  sciences  can  derive 
no  benefit  from  these  works  without  mar 
king  an  extensive  and  expensive  purchase, 
It  has  therefore  been  determined  to  bring 
out  in  London  a  Methodical  Cyclopedia, 
or  series  of  separate  Dictionaries,  forming, 
together,  a  complete  circle  of  the  sciences. 
Cut,  as  dictionaries  are  auxiliaries  of  other 
books,  and  do  not  supersede  them,  the  worfe 
is  not  proposed  to  be  of  great  cost  or  un? 
wieldy  bulk.  It  will  b»  completed  in  twelve 
portable  volumes,including  the  several  great 
departments  of  knowledge  in  each,  so  that 
the  purchaser  may  possess  himself  of  either, 
or  the  whole  ;  and,  by  economy  in  printing, 
every  purpose  for  which  any  dictionary  is 
usually  consulted  will  be  effected.  Mr. 
James  Mitchell,  a.m.  of  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  has  undertaken  the  supervision 
of  the  -hole  ;  and  the  first  volume,  contain 
ing  History,  will    appear  on  the    first  of 
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January.  A  volume  will  appear  on  the  first 
of  every  month,  till  the  series  of  12  volumes 
are  completed.  The  engravings  will  be  nu- 
merous, and  of  the  first  order  in  execution. 

The  Ninth  Book  of  Napoleon's  Own  Me- 
moirs appeared  in  London  about  two  years 
since  ;  and  it  is  now  announced  that  the 
other  books  are  to  be  published  forthwith 
under  the  superintendance  of  the  Counts 
Las  Cases  and  De  Montholon.  The  imprac- 
ticable security  which  the  tender  conscience 
ot  M.Lafitte  demanded  before  he  would  pav 
his  own  drafts  on  America,  having  deprived 
these  faithful  followers  of  Napoleon  of  their 
legacies,  they  have  been  constrained  to  sell 
these  manuscripts  to  the  best  bidder  among 
the  literary  speculators  of  London. 

Count  Las  Cases  has  also  announced 
his  intention  of  publishing  a  work  in  eight 
volumes,  under  the  title  of  Memorial  dt  St. 
Helene,  in  which  every  thing  is  to  be  re- 
corded that  was  said  01  done  by  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena,  during  the  space  of  eighteen 
months.  In  the  Preface  the  Count  states, 
that  "  particular  circumstances  placed  him 
for  a  long  time  with  the  most  extraordinary 
man  that  the  history  of  ages  can  show.  Ad- 
miration led  the  Count  to  follow  him,  with- 
out knowing  him  ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  knew 
him,  love  bound  him  to  him  forever.  The 
world  is  full  of  his  glory,  of  his  deeds,  of 
his  monuments  ;  but  nobody  is  acquainted 
with  the  real  traits  of  his  character,  his 
private  qualities,  the  natural  inclinations  of 
his  soul  :  to  fill  up  this  vacuum  is  the  task 
he  undertakes.  He  collected  and  noted 
down,  day  by  day,  all  that  he  saw  of  Napo- 
leon; all  that  he  heard  from  him  during  18 
months.  In  these  most  confidential  con- 
versations, which  took  place,  as  it  were,  in 
another  world,  he  could  not  fail  to  paint 
himself,  as  in  a  mirror,  in  all  situations, and 
under  all  forms." — Mon.  Mag. 

Du  Val  the.  Highwayman. — This  hero 
having  arrested  the  carriage  of  a  certain 
knight  and  his  Ia-jy,  who  he  knew  were 
travelling  with  400/.  in  their  possession, 
the  lady,  to  shew  she  felt  no  apprehension, 
began  to  play  a  tune  on  her  flageolet.  Du 
Val  very  decorously  waited  Until  she  had 
done,  and  then,  being  himself  an  excellent 
musician,  took  a  flageolet  which  hung  at  his 
side,  and  played  a  tune  in  return,  and  af- 
terwards stepped  up  to  the  carriage,  and  in- 
vited the  lady  to  dance  a  corranlo  with  him. 
So  reasonable  a  request  could  not  be  refus- 
ed ;  she  descended,  performed  the  dance, 
Du  Val  singing  the  tune  ;  and  was  handed 
back  by  her  partner  to  the  carriage.  He 
then  reminded  the  knight  thai  he  had  for- 
got to  pay  the  music,  whereupon  the  cour- 
teous knight  presented  him  with  a  hundred 
pounds,  which  our  hero  politely  accepted, 
telling  him  he  would  let  him  off  the  other 
three  hundred  he  had  with  him.— Relros- 
perlirc  Review. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  a  gentleman 
was  driving  post  to  London  over  llounslow- 
heath,  when  his  chaise  was  stopped  by  two 
highwaymen,  who  with   dreadful   impreca- 


tions called  out  to  him  to  deliver  his  moiiev 
The  gentleman  happened  to  have  in  the 
chaise,  at  (he  time,  cash,  &x.  to  a  very  great 
amount,  the  loss  of  which  would  have  been 
his  utter  ruin.  He  had  not  a  minute  to  re- 
flect, and  yet  with  astonishing  composure 
and  presence  of  mind,  he  instantly  hit  upon 
an  expedient  which  extricated  him  from  his 
danger :  he  told  the  robbers  that  his  life 
was  doubly  in  their  hands,  as  they  might 
take  it  themselves,  or  deliver  him  into  the 
hands  of  justice,  out  of  which  he  could  not 
be  released  but  by  death,  as  he  was  the  un- 
fortunate General  Macartney,  for  the  ap- 
prehending of  whom  a  great  reward  was 
offered.  The  robbers  consulted  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then  informed  him,  that  they  had 
agreed  to  grant  part  of  his  request  ;  name. 
ly,  not  to  take  his  money  from  him  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  as  money  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  them,  and  as  they  could  get 
more  by  apprehending  than  by  robbing 
him,  they  said  he  must  submit  to  be  carried 
before  some  magistrate,  as  they  were  deter- 
mined to  claim  the  reward  offered  for  his 
apprehension.  The  gentleman  inwardly  re- 
joiced at  this,  and  on  being  carried  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  happened  to 
know  the  person  of  General  Macartney,  he 
was  discharged  and  the  twohighwaymen,  on 
his  information  were  committed.— Rec.  J\t. 

In  December  will  be'  published,  on  one 
sheet  of  fine  wove  paper,  hot  pressed,  the 
Victorious  Kalendar,  which  will  show  at 
one  view  a  victory  gained  by  the  British 
arms  on  every  day  in  the  year,  the  date  of 
the  year,  the  place  where  the  battle  was 
fought,  and  the  name  of  the  officer  com- 
manding. 

Travels  in  the  Northern  States  of  Amer- 
ica, by  Timothy  Dwight,  LL.D.  will  appear 
in  the  course  of  the  month. 

Miss  Bengeb  is  about  to  publish  Me- 
moirs of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  with  anec- 
dotes of  the  court  of  Henry  the  Second,  du- 
ring his  residence  in  France,  with  a  genu- 
ine portrait  never  before  engraved. 

The  nettle  urtica  uren.i,  in  Shropshire 
may  be  dressed  and  manufactured,  like  flax, 
into  cloth.  In  France  it  is  made  into  paper; 
and,  when  dried,  is  eaten  by  sheep  and  ox- 
en. In  Russia  a  green  dye  is  obtained  from 
its  leaves,  and  a  yellow  one  from  its  roots. 
In  the  spring  a  salutary  pottage  is  made 
from  the  tops.  In  Scotland  they  make  a 
runnet  from  a  decoction  of  it  with  salt,  for 
coagulating  their  milk. 

In  the  month  of  August,  last  year,  in  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain,  there  fell  near  the 
Castle  of  Schoenbrunn,  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  insects  unknown  in  Austria.  They 
were  about  the  size  of  beetles,  and  had 
some  resemblance  to  them  in  form  ;  they 
were  covered  with  a  kind  of  shell,  and  on- 
ly kept  alive  by  putting  them  in  water,  as  if 
water  had  been  their  element.  The  conjec- 
ture assigned  is,  that  they  were  brought 
away  from  some  remote  country  into  Aus- 
tria by  a  water-spout. 
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(Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Mag.  Nov.) 

JOHN  BROWN,  OR  THE  HOUSE  IN  THE  MUIR. 

"  Quicquid  deliiant  Reges  plectuntuc  Achivi." 

TOHN  BROWN,  the  Ayr,  or,  as  he  bonring  of  persecuted  ministers,  and 
*^  was  more  commonly  designated  by  above  all,  by  a  moral,  a  sober,  and  a 
the  neighbours,  the  Religious  Carrier,  proverbially  devout  and  religious  con- 
had  been  absent  during  the  month  of  duct.  In  an  age,  when  immorality  was 
January,  1685,  from  his  home  in  the  held  to  be  synonymous  with  loyalty, 
neighbourhood  of  Muirkirk,  for  several  and  irreligjion  with  non-resistance  and 

J'  1 

days.  The  weather,  in  the  meantime,  passive  obedience,  it  was  exceedingly 
had  become  extremely  stormy,  and  a  dangerous  to  wear  such  a  character ; 
very  considerable  fall  of  snow  had  ta-  and,  accordingly,  there  had  not  been 
ken  place.  His  only  daughter,  a  girl  wanting  information  to  the  prejudice  of 
of  about  eleven  years  of  age,  had  fre-  this  quiet  and  godly  man.  Clavers, 
quently,  during  the  afternoon  of  Sat-  who,  ever  since  the  affair  of  Drumclog, 
urday,  looked  out  from  the  cottage  door  had  discovered  more  of  the  merciless 
into  the  drift,  in  order  to  report  to  her  and  revengeful  despot,  than  of  the  vet- 
mother,  who  was  occupied  with  the  eran  or  hero,  had  marked  his  name,  ac- 
nursing  of  an  infant  brother,  the  anx-  cording  to  report,  in  his  black  list ;  and 
ious  occurrences  of  the  evening. —  when  once  Clavers  had  taken  his  reso- 
"  Help,"  too,  the  domestic  cur,  had  not  lution  and  his  measures,  the  Lord  have 
remained  an  uninterested  spectator  of  mercy  upon  those  against  whom  these 
the  general  anxiety,  but  by  several  fruit-  were  pointed.  He  seldom  hesitated  in 
less  and  silent  excursions  into  the  night,  carrying  his  plans  into  effect,  although 
had  given  indisputable  testimony  that  his  path    lay  over  the  trampled    and 


the  object  of  his  search  had  not  yet 
neared  the  solitary  shieling.  It  was  a 
long,  and  a  wild  road,  lying  over  an  al- 
most trackless  muir,  along  which  John 
Brown  had  to  come;  and  the  cart  track, 
which  even  in  better  weather,  and  with 


lacerated  feelings  of  humanity.  Omens, 
too,  of  an  unfriendly  and  evil-boding 
import,  had  not  been  awanting  in  the 
cottage  of  John  Brown  to  increase  the 
alarm.  The  cat  had  mewed  suspicious- 
ly, had  appeared  restless,  and  had  con- 


the  advantage  of  more  day-light,  might    tinued    to  glare  in   hideous  indication 

from  beneath  the  kitchen  bed.  The 
death-watch,  which  had  not  been  no- 
ticed since  the  decease  of  the  gudeman's 
mother,  was  again,  in  the  breathless 
pause  of  listening  suspense,  heard  to 
chick  distinctly  ;  and  the  cock,  instead 
of  crowing,  as  on  ordinary  occasions, 
immediately  before  day-dawn,  had  ori- 


easily  be  mistaken,  had  undoubtedly 
ere  this  become  invisible.  Besides, 
John  had  long  been  a  marked  bird, 
having  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to 
the  "  Powers  that  were,"  by  his  adher- 
ence to  the  Sanquhar  declaration,  his 
attending  field  preachings,  or  as  they 
were  termed  "  conventicles,"  his  har- 
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ginated  a  sudden  and  an  alarming  flap 
of   his    wings,   succeeded  by  a  fearful 
scream,  long  before  the  usual  bed-time. 
It  was  a  gloomy  crisis  ;  and  after  a  con- 
siderable time  spent  in    dark   and  des- 
pairing reflection,  the  evening  lamp  was 
at    last  trimmed,  and  the  peat-fire  re- 
paired into  something  approaching  to  a 
cheerful  flame.     But  all  would  not  do  ; 
for  whilst  the  soul    within  is  disquieted 
and  in  suspense,  all  external  means  and 
appliances  are  inadequate  to    procure 
comfort,  or  impart  even  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulness.   At  last  "  Help"  suddenly  lift- 
ed his  head  from  the  hearth,  shook  his 
ears,  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  with  some- 
thing betwixt  a  growl  and  a  bark,  rush- 
ed towards  the  door,  at  which  the  "  yird 
drift"  was  now  entering  copiously.     It 
was,  however,  a  false  alarm.     The  cow 
had  moved  beyond  the  «  hallan,"or  the 
mice  had  come  into  sudden  contact  and 
squeaked  behind  the  rafters.    John,  too, 
it  was    reasoned   betwixt    mother  and 
daughter,  was  always  so   regular  and 
pointed  in  his  arrivals,  and  this  being 
Saturday  night,  it  was  not  a  little  or  an 
insignificant  obstruction   which    could 
have  prevented  him  from  being  home, 
in  due  time,  at  least,  for  family-worship. 
His  cart,  in  fact,  had  usually  been  pitch- 
ed up  with  the  trams  supported  against 
the  peat-stack,  by  two   o'clock  of  the 
afternoon  ;  and  the  evening  of  his  arri- 
val from  his  weekly  excursion  to   Ayr, 
was  always  an  occasion  of  affectionate 
intercourse,  and  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest.    Whilst  his  disconsolate  wife, 
therefore,  turned  her  eyes  towards  her 
husband's  chair,  and  to  the  family  Bible, 
which  lay  in  a  "  bole"  within  reach  of 
his  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  listened 
to  the  howling  and  intermitting  gusts  of 
the  storm,  she  could  not  avoid,  it  was 
not  in  nature  that  she  should,  contrast- 
ing her  present   with  her  former  situa- 
tion ;  thus  imparting  even  to  objects  of 
the  most  kindly  and   comforting  asso- 
ciation, all  the  livid  and  darkening-  hues 
of  her  disconsolate  mind.     But  there  is 
a  depth  and  a  reach  in  true  and  genuine 
piety,  which  the    plummet  of    sorrow- 
may    never    measure.     True    religion 
sinks  into  tlie  heart   as  the   refreshing 
dew  does  into  the  chinks  and  the  crevi- 
ces of  the   dry  and  parched  soil  :  and 
the  very  fissures  of  affliction,  the  cleav- 


ings of  the  soul,  present  a  more  ready 
and  inviting,  as  well  as  efficient  access, 
to  the  softening  influence  of  piety. 

This  poor  woman  began  gradually  to 
think  less  of  danger,  and  more  of  God, 
to  consider  as  a  set-off  against  all  her 
fruitless  uneasiness,  the  vigilance  and 
benevolence  of  that  powerful  Being,  to 
whom,  and  to  whose  will,  the  elements, 
in  all  their  combinations  and  relations, 
are  subservient ;  and  having  quieted 
her  younger  child  in  the  cradle,and  inti- 
mated her  intention  by  a  signal  to  her 
daugter,she  proceeded  to  take  down  the 
family  Bible,  and  to  read  out  in  a  soft, 
and  subdued,  but  most  devout  and  im- 
pressive voice,  the  following  lines  ;-»-; 

"  I  waited  for  the  Lord  ray  God, 

And  patiently  did  bear  ;— 
At  length  to  me  he  did  incline, 

My  voice  and  cry  to  hear  !" 

These  two  solitary  worshippers  of  Hino 
whose  eyes  are  on  the  just,  and  whose 
ear  is  open  to  their  cry,  had  proceeded 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  verse  of 
this  psalm,  and  were  actually  employed 
in  singing  with  an  increased  and  increa- 
sing degree  of  fervour  and  devotion,  the 
following  trustful  and  consolatory  ex- 
pressions— 

"  Oh  blessed  is  the  man,  whose  trust 
Upon  the  Lord  relies," 

when  the  symphony  of  another  and  a 
well-known  voice  was  felt  to  be  present, 
and  they  became  at  once  assured  that 
the  beloved  object  of  their  solicitude 
had  joined  them,  unseen  and  unperceiv- 
ed,  in  the  worship.  This  was  felt  by 
all  to  be  as  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  nor 
did  the  natural  and  instinctive  desire  to 
accommodate  the  weary  and  snow-cov- 
ered traveller  with  such  conveniences 
and  appliances  as  his  present  condition 
manifestly  demanded, prevent  the  psalm 
singing  from  going  on,  and  the  service 
from  being  finished  with  all  suitable  de- 
cency. Having  thus,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, rendered  thanks  unto  God,  and 
blessed  and  magnified  that  mercy  which 
pervades,  and  directs,  and  over-rules 
every  agent  in  nature,  no  time  was  lost 
in  attending  to  the  secondary  objects  of 
inquiry  and  manifestation  ;  and  the 
kind  heart  overflowed,  whilst  the  tongue 
and  the  hand  were  busied  in  "  answer 
meet"  and  "  in  accommodation  suit- 
able." 
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In  all  the  wide  range  of  Scotland's 
muirs  and  mountains,  straths  and  glens, 
there  was  not  to  be  found  this  evening 
a  happier  family  than  that  over  which 
John  Brown,  the  religious  carrier,  now 
presided.  The  affectionate  inquiries 
and  solicitous  attentions  of  his  wife,  of 
his  partner  trusty  and  tried,  not  only 
under  the  cares  and  duties  of  life, — but 
in  the  faith,  in  the  bonds  of  the  Cove- 
nant, and  in  all  that  similarity  of  senti- 
ment and  apprehension  upon  religious 
subjects,  without  which  no  matrimonial 
union  can  possibly  ensure  happiness, — 
were  deeply  felt  and  fully  appreciated. 
They  two  had  sat  together  in  the  "  Tor- 
wood,"  listening  to  the  free  and  fearless 
accents  of  excommunication,  as  they 
rolled  in  dire  and  in  blasting  destiny 
from  the  half-inspired  lips  of  the  learned 
and  intrepid  Mr.Donald  Cargill.  They 
had,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  harboured 
for  a  season,  and  enjoyed  the  comforta- 
ble communion  and  fellowship  of  Mr. 
Richard  Cameron,  immediately  pre- 
vious to  his  death  in  the  unfortunate 
rencounter  at  "  Airsmoss."  They  had 
followed  into  and  out  thro'  the  shire  of 
of  Ayr,  the  zealous  and  eloquent  Mr. 
John  King,  and  that  even  in  spite  of  the 
interdict  of  council,  and  after  that  a 
price  had  been  set  upon  the  preacher's 
head.  Their  oldest  child  had  been  bap- 
tised by  a  presbyterian  and  ejected  min- 
ister under  night,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
wreath  of  snow,  and  the  youngest  was 
still  awaiting  the  arrival  of  an  approved 
servant  of  God  to  receive  the  same 
sanctified  ordinance.  And  if  at  times 
a  darker  thought  passed  suddenly  across 
the  disk  of  their  sunny  hearts,  and  if  the 
cause  of  a  poor  persecuted  remnant,  the 
interests  of  a  reformed,  and  suffering, 
and  bleeding  church,  supervened  in 
cloud  upon  the  general  quietude  and  ac- 
quiescence of  their  souls,  this  was  in- 
stantly relieved  and  dispersed  by  a 
deeper,  and  more  sanctified,  and  more 
trustful  tone  of  feeling.  Whilst  amidst 
the  twilight  beams  of  prophecy,  and  the 
invigorating  exercise  of  faith,  the  heart 
was  disciplined  and  habituated  into  hope 
and  reliance  and  assurance  !  And  if 
at  times  the  halloo,  and  the  yells,  and 
the  clatter  of  persecution,  were  heard 
upon  the  hill-side,  or  up  the  glen,  where 
the  Covenanters'  cave  was  discovered, 


and  five  honest  men  were  butchered 
under  a  sunny  morning,  and  in  cold 
blood, — and  if  the  voice  of  Clavers,  or 
of  his  immediate  deputy  in  the  work  of 
bloody  oppression,  "  Red  Rob,"  came 
occasionally  in  the  accents  of  vindictive 
exclamation,  upon  the  breeze  of  even- 
ing ;  yet  hitherto  the  humble  "  Cot- 
tage in  the  Muir"  had  escaped  no- 
tice, and  the  tread  and  tramp  of  man 
and  horse  had  passed  mercifully,  and 
almost  miraculously  by.  The  general 
current  of  events  closed  in  upon  such 
occasional  sources  of  agitation  and 
alarm,  leaving  the  house  in  the  muir  in 
possession  of  all  that  domestic  happi- 
ness, and  even  quietude,  which  its  re- 
tirement and  its  inmates  were  calcula- 
ted to  ensure  and  to  participate. 

Early  next  morning,  the  cottage  of 
John  Brown  was  surrounded  by  a  troop 
of  dragoons,  with  Clavers  at  their  head. 
John,  who  had  probably  a  presentiment 
of  what  might  happen,  urged  his  wife 
and  daughter  to  remain  within  doors, 
insisting  that  as  the  soldiers  were,  in  all 
likelihood,  in  search  of  some  other  in- 
dividual, he  should  soon  be  able  to  dis- 
miss them.  By  this  time  the  noise,  oc- 
casioned by  the  trampling  and  neighing 
of  horses,  commingled  with  the  hoarse 
and  husky  laugh  and  vociferations  of 
the  dragoons,  had  brought  John,  half- 
dressed  and  in  his  night-cap,  to  the 
door.  Clavers  immediately  accosted 
him  by  name  ;  and  in  a  manner  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  intended  for  something 
betwixt  the  expression  of  fun  and  irony, 
he  proceeded  to  make  inquiries  respec- 
ting one  "  Samuel  Aitkin,  a  godly  man, 
and  a  minister  of  the  word,  one  outra- 
geously addicted  to  prayer,  and  occa- 
sionally found  with  the  sword  of  the 
flesh  in  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  spirit 
in  the  other,  disseminating  sedition,  and 
propagating  disloyalty  amongst  his  Ma- 
jesty's lieges."  John  admitted  at  once 
that  the  worthy  person  referred  to  was 
not  unknown  to  him,  asserting,  howev- 
er, at  the  same  time,  that  of  his  present 
residence  or  place  of  hiding,  he  was  not 
free  to  speak. — "  No  doubt,  no  doubt," 
rejoined  the  questioner  ;  "  you,  to  be 
sure,  know  nothing ! — how  should  you, 
all  innocence  and  ignorance  as  you  are  ? 
But  here  is  a  little  chip  of  the  old  block, 
which  may   probably  recollect   better, 
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and  save  us  the  trouble  of  blowing  out 
her  father's  brains,  just  by  way  of  ma- 
king him  remember  a  little  more  accu- 
rately." "  You,  my  little  farthing 
rush  light,"  continued  "  Red  Rob,"* 
alighting  from  his  horse,  and  seizing 
the  girl  rudely,  and  with  prodigious 
force  by  the  wrists, — "  you  remember 
an  old  man  with  a  long  beard  and  a 
bald  head,  who  was  here  a  few  days 
ago,  baptizing  your  sister,  and  giving 
many  good  advices  to  father  and  moth- 
er, and  who  is  now  within  a  few  miles 
of  this  house,  just  up  in  a  nice  snug 
cave  in  the  glen  there,  to  which  you 
can  readily  and  instantly  conduct  us, 
you  know  ?"  The  girl  looked  first  at 
her  mother,  who  had  now  advanced  in- 
to the  door  way,  then  at  her  father, 
and  latterly  drooped  her  head,  and  con- 
tinued to  preserve  a  complete  silence. 
"  And  so,"  continued  the  questioner, 
"  you  are  dumb  ;  you  cannot  speak  ; 
your  tongue  is  a  little  obstinate  or  so, 
and  you  must  not  tell  family  secrets. — 
But  what  think  you,  my  little  chick,  of 
speaking  with  your  fingers,  and  having 
a  pat,  and  a  proper,  and  a  pertinent 
answer  just  ready,  my  love,  at  your 
finger  ends,  as  one  may  say.  As  the 
Lord  lives,  and  as  my  soul  lives,  but 
this  will  make  a  dainty  nosegay"  (dis- 
playing a  thumbkin  or  finger  screw) 
"  for  my  sweet  little  Covenanter  ;  and 
then"  (applying  the  instrument  of  tor- 
ture, meanwhile,  and  adjusting  it  to  the 
thumb)  "  you  will  have  no  manner  of 
trouble  whatever  in  recollecting  your- 
self; it  will  just  come  to  you  like  the 
lug  of  a  stoup,  and  don't  knit  your  brows 
so,"  (for  the  pain  had  become  insuffe- 
rable) "  then  we  shall  have  you  quite 
chatty  and  amusing,  I  warrant."  The 
mother,  who  could  stand  this  no  longer, 
rushed  upon  the  brutal  executioner,and 
with  expostulations,  threats,  and  the 
most  impassioned  entreaties,  endeav- 
oured to  relax  the  questioner's  twist. 
"  Can  you,  mistress,  recollect  anything 
of  this  man  we  are  in  quest  of?"  resu- 
med Clavers,  hai   'itily — "  It  may  save 

*  "  Red  Rob,"  the  "  Bothwell,"  probably,  of  "Old 
Mortality,"  was,  in  fact,  the  right-hand  man  of 
Clavers  on  all  occasions,  and  has  caused  himself  long 
so  he  remembered  amidst  the  peasant ry  of  the  West 
of  Scotland,  not  only  by  the  dragoon's  red  cloak 
which  he  wore,  bet  still  more  by  his  hands,  crimsoned 
in  the  blood  of  his  countrymen  ! 


us  both  some  trouble,  and  your  daughter 
a  continuance  and  increase  of  her  pres- 
ent suffering,  if  you  will  just  have  the 
politeness  to  make  us  acquainted  with 
what  yon  ha'ppen  to  know  upon  the 
subject."  The  poor  woman  seemed 
for  an  instant  to  hesitate  ;  and  her 
daughter  looked  most  piteously  and 
distractedly  into  her  countenance,  as  if 
expectant  and  desirous  of  respite,  thro' 
her  mother's  compliance.  "  Woman  !" 
exclaimed  the  husband,  in  a  tone  of  in- 
dignant surprise,  "  hast  thou  so  soon 
forgot  thy  God  ?  and  shall  the  fear  of 
any  thing  which  man  can  do,  induce 
thee  to  betray  innocent  blood  ?"  He 
said  no  more  ;  but  he  had  said  enough, 
for  from  that  instant  the  whole  tone  of 
his  wife's  feelings  was  changed,  and  her 
soul  was  wound  up,  as  if  by  the  hand 
of  Omnipotence,  into  resolution  and 
daring.  "  Bravo  !"  exclaimed  the  arch 
Persecutor,  "  Bravo  !  old  Canticles, 
thou  wordst  it  well ;  and  so  you  three 
pretty  innocents  have  laid  your  holy 
heads  together,  and  you  have  resolved 
to  die,  should  it  so  please  God  and  us, 
with  a  secret  in  your  breast,  and  a  lie 
in  your  mouth,  like  the  rest  of  your 
psalm-singing,  hypocritical,  canting 
sect,  rather  than  discover  guid  Mr. 
Aitkin  ! — pious  Mr.  Aitkin  ! — worthy 
Mr.  Aitkin  ! — But  we  shall  try  what 
light  this  little  telescope  of  mine  will  af- 
ford upon  the  subject,  pointing  at  the 
same  time  to  a  carabine  or  holster  pis- 
tol, which  hung  suspended  from  the  sad- 
dle of  his  horse.  This  cold  frosty 
morning  required  that  one,"  continued 
Clavers,  "  should  be  employed,  were 
it  for  no  other  purpose  than  just  to 
gain  heat  by  the  exercise.  And  so, 
old  Pragmatical,  in  order  that  you 
may  not  catch  cold  by  so  early  an  ex- 
posure to  the  keen  air,  we  will  take  the 
liberty,"  (hereupon  the  whole  troop 
gathered  round,  and  presented  mus- 
kets) u  for  the  benefit  of  society,  and 
fort  he  honour  and  safety  of  the  King, — 
never  to  speak  of  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  souls, — simply  and  uncere- 
moniously, and  in  the  neatest  and  most 
expeditious  manner  imaginable  to  blow 
out  your  6rmHS."  John  Brown  dropt 
down  instantly,  and  as  it  were  instinc- 
tively upon  his  knees,  whilst  his  wife 
stood  by  in  seeming  composure, — and 
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his  daughter  had  happily  become  in- 
sensible to  all  external  objects  and 
transactions  whatever. — "  What !"  ex- 
claimed Clavers,  "  and  so  you  must 
pray  too,  to  be  sure,  and  we  shall  have 
a  last  speech  and  a  dying  testimony 
lifted  up  in  the  presence  of  peat  stacks, 
and  clay  walls,  and  snow  wreaths ;  but 
as  these  are  pretty  staunch  and  con- 
firmed loyalists,  I  do  not  care  though 
we  intrust  you  with  five  minutes  of  de- 
votional exercise,  provided  you  steer 
clear  of  King,  Council,  and  Richard 
Cameron — so  proceed,  good  John,  but 
be  short  and  pithy — My  Lambs  are  not 
accustomed  to  long  prayers,  nor  will 
they  readily  soften  under  the  pathetic 
whining  of  your  devotions."  But  in 
this  last  surmise  Clavers  was  for  once 
mistaken  ;  for  the  prayer  of  this  poor 
and  uneducated  man  ascended  that 
morning  in  expressions  at  once  so  earn- 
est, so  devout,  and  so  overpoweringly 
pathetic,  that  deep  silence  succeeded  at 
last  to  oaths  and  ribaldry ;  and  as  the 
following  concluding  sentences  were 
pronounced,  there  were  evident  marks 
of  better  and  relenting  feelings  — 
"  And  now,  guid  Lord,'' continued  this 
death  doomed  and  truly  Christian  suf- 
ferer, "  since  thou  hast  nae  mair  use 
for  thy  servant  in  this  world,  and  since 
it  is  thy  good  and  rightful  pleasure, 
that  I  should  serve  thee  better  and 
love  thee  more  elsewhere,  I  leave  this 
puir  widow  woman,  with  the  helpless 
and  fatherless  children,  upon  thy  hands. 
We  have  been  happy  in  each  other 
here,  and  now  that  we  are  to  part  for  a 
while,  we  maun  e'en  look  forward  to  a 
more  perfect  and  enduring  happiness 
hereafter.  And  as  for  the  puir  blind- 
folded and  infatuated  creatures,  the 
present  ministers  of  thy  will,  Lord  re- 
claim them  from  the  error  and  the  evil 
of  their  courses  ere  it  be  too  late  ;  and 
may  they  who  have  sat  in  judgment 
and  in  oppression  in  this  lonely  place, 
and  on  this  blessed  morning,  and  upon 
a  puir,  weak,  defenceless  fellow-crea- 
ture, find  that  mercy  at  last  from  thee 
which  they  have  this  day  refused  to  thy 
unwortb}'  but  faithful  servant. — Now, 
Isbel,"  continued  this  defenceless  and 
amiable  Martyr,  "the  time  is  come  at 
last,  of  which,  you  know,  I  told  you 
on  that  day,  when  first  I  proposed  to 
unite  heart  and  hand  with  yours;    and 


are  you  willing,  for  the  love  of  God  and 
his  rightful  authority,  to  part  with  me 
thus  ?"  To  which  the  poor  woman  re- 
plied, with  perfect  composure,  "  The 
Lord  gave,  and  he  taketh  away.  I  have 
had  a  sweet  loan  of  you,  my  dear  John, 
and  I  can  part  with  you  for  his  sake, 
as  freely  as  ever  I  parted  with  a  mouth- 
ful of  meat  to  the  hungry,  or  a  night's 
lodging  to  the  weary  and  benighted 
traveller."  So  saying  she  approached 
her  still  kneeling  and  blindfolded  hus- 
band, clasped  him  round  the  neck,  kis- 
sed and  embraced  him  closely,  and 
then  lifting  up  her  person  into  an  atti- 
tude of  determined  endurance,  and  eye- 
ing from  head  to  foot  every  soldier  who 
stood  with  his  carbine  levelled,  she  re- 
tired slowly  and  firmly  to  the  spot  she 
had  formerly  occupied.  "  Come.come, 
let's  have  no  more  of  this  whining 
work,"  interrupted  Clavers  suddenly. 
"  Soldiers  !  do  your  duty." — Uut  the 
words  fell  upon  a  circle  of  statues  ; 
and  tho'  they  all  stood  with  their  mus- 
kets presented,  there  was  not  a  finger 
which  had  power  to  draw  the  fatal 
trigger.  There  ensued  an  awful  pause, 
through  which  a  "  God  Almighty  bless 
your  tender  hearts,"  was  heard  coming 
from  the  lips  of  the  now  agitated  and 
almost  distracted  wife.  But  Clavers 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  his  orders 
twice,  or  of  expostulating  with  disobe- 
dience. So  extracting  a  pistol  from  the 
holster  of  his  saddle,  he  primed  and 
cocked  it,  and  then  walking  firmly  and 
slowly  up  through  the.  circle   close   to 

the  ear  of  his  victim     *     *     *     *   '* 

#####      *##*## 

There  was  a  momentary  murmur  of 
discontent  and  disapprobation  amongst 
the  men  as  they  looked  upon  the  change 
which  a  single  awful  instant  had  effect- 
ed ;  and  even  "  Red  Rob,"  though  a 
covenanting  slug  still  stuck  smartingly 
in  his  shoulder,  had  the  hardihood  to 
mutter,  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  "  By 
God,  this  is  too  bad.  The  widow  of 
John  Brown  gave  one,  and  but  one 
shriek  of  horror  as  the  fatal  engine  ex- 
ploded ;  and  then,  addressing  herself 
leisurely,  as  if  to  the  discharge  of  some 
ordinary  domestic  duty,  she  began  to 
unfold  a  napkin  from  her  neck.  "  What 
think  ye,  good  woman,  of  your  bonny 
man  now  ?"  vociferated  Clavers,  re- 
turning, at   the  same   time,  the  pistol, 
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with  a  plunge,  into  the  holster  from 
which  it  had  been  extracted. — "  I  had 
always  good  reason,"  replied  the  wom- 
an, firmly  and  deliberately,  "  to  think 
weel  o'  him,  and  i  think  mair  o*  him 
now  than  ever  But  how  will  Graham 
of  Claverhouse  account  to  God  and 
man  for  this  morning's  work  ?"  con- 
tinued the  respondent  firmly. — "  To 
man,"  answered  the  ruffian,  "  I  can  be 
answerable  ;  and  as  to  God,  I  will  take 
him  in  my  own  hands."  He  then 
marched  oft',  and  left  her  with  the  corpse. 
She  spread  the  napkin  leisurely  upon 
the  snow,  gathered  up  the  scattered 
fragments  of  her  husband's  head,  cov- 
ered his  body  with  a  plaid,  and  sitting 
down  with  her  youngest  and  yet  un- 
baptised  infant,  wept  bitterly. 


The  cottage,  and  the  kail-yard,  and 
the  peat-stack,  and  the  whole  little  es- 
tablishment of  John  Brown,  the  reli- 
gious carrier,  have  long  disappeared 
from  the  heath  and  the  muir  ;  but  the 
little  spot,  within  one  of  the  windings 
of  the  burn,  where  the  "  House  in  the 
Muir"  stood,  is  still  green,  amidst  sur- 
rounding heath  ;  and  in  the  very  centre 
of  that  spot  there  lies  a  slab,  or  flat 
stone,  now  almost  covered  over  with 
grass,  upon  which,  with  a  little  clearing 
away  of  the  moss  from  the  faded  char- 
acters, the  following  rude  but  expres- 
sive lines  may  still  be  read  : — 

"  Clavers  might  murder  godly  Brown,  . 

*'  But  could  not  rob  him  of  his  crown  ; 

"  Here  in  this  place  from  earth  he  took  his  departure  , 

"  Now  he  has  got  the  garland  of  the  Martyr." 
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ERUPTION  OF  VESUVIUS. 

'■  I  cannot  give  you  a  more  exact  description  of  its 
figure,  than  by  resembling  it  to  that  of  a  pine-treet 
for  it  shot  up  a  great  bt  iglit  in  the  form  of  a  trunk, 
which  extended  itself  at  the  top  into  a  sort  of  bran- 
ches; »  *  *  »  '  it  appeared  sometimes  bright  and 
•sometimes  dark  and  spotted,  as  it  was  more  impreg- 
nated with  earch  and  c  inders.  *****  A  b.ack 
and  dreadful  cloud,  bursting  with  an  igneous  ser. 
pentine  vapour,  darted  out  of  a  long  train  of  fire, 
resembling  Hashes  of  lightning,  but  much  larger." 
Pliny  the  7'ounger  to  Cornelius  Tacitus. 

T  EVINUS  LEMNIUS,  in  his  trea- 
-*-^  tise  on  Complexions,  relates  that  a 
young  nobleman  of  the  court  of  Charles 
V.  being  condemned  to  die,  during  the 
night  succeeding  the  passing  of  his  sen- 
tence, was  changed  from  the  bloom  of 
youth  to  the  extremest  haggardness  of 
old  age  ;  so  that  his  most  intimate  rela- 
tives knew  not  the  handsome  courtier 
in  the  decrepid,  wasted,and  hoary-head- 
ed figure  that  stood  before  them.  Such 
were  the  effects  of  fear  anticipating  dis- 
solution :  but  we  are  told  by  that  verit- 
able historian  Eckstormius,  of  one  who, 
having  been  lost  in  some  of  the  haunted 
caverns  of  the  Harz  Forest,  was  so  tor- 
mented by  the  spirits  and  demons  of 
that  place,  as  to  come  out  from  thence 
grey  and  aged,  altlm  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore he  had  entered  it  in  the  prime  of 
manhood  :  such  were  the  effects  of  look- 
*  For  the  three. first  Nos.  sec 


ing  upon  sights  and  creatures,  above  the: 
powers  of  human  nature.  I  can  readily 
conceive  the  truth  of  these  histories,  al- 
though they  may  appear  to  many  to  be 
composed  of  that  kind  of  romantic  inci- 
dent, which  common  minds  imagine  to 
border  upon  falsehood  ;  for  the  sights 
which  I  had  witnessed  had  so  altered 
me,  that  even  my  most  intimate  friends 
could  scarcely  have  discovered  the 
young  and  handsome  Raymond  JMort- 
lake,  in  the  wan  emaciated  figure  which 
I  now  presented.  The  characters  of 
an  impetuous  and  somewhat  supercil- 
ious youth,  which  my  face  bore  when 
I  first  left  Zetland,  were  the  only  traits 
of  feature  that  remained  to  me  ;  for  the 
dreadful  visions,  which  first  I  looked 
upon,  had  fixed  that  glance  of  wildness 
and  impetuosity  ;  and  the  spirits,  with 
whom  I  had  so  fortuitously  associated, 
had  imparted  somewhat  of  their  own 
malignantly  smiling  looks  to  my  al- 
ready sarcastic  countenance.  As  for 
all  the  rest,  the  luxuriant  raven  locks, 
the  ruddy  cheek,  the  fair  bright  eye, 
and  the  light  step  of  youth, — they 
were  gone  : — as  irrevocably  gone,  as  if 
I  had  for  ages  been  the  prisoner  of 
the  grave  !  My  hair  had  either  fallen 
off  or  turned  to  a  "  sable  silver ;"  my 
cheek,    sunken    and     extended,    had 

Ath.  vol.  U ,  pp.  209,  304, 350. 
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changed  t©  a  pale  and  fadeless  brown  ; 
my  eyes,  although  perchance  more 
piercing  than  before,  had  retired  deep 
into  their  sockets,  and  shone  only  with 
a  wan  sepulchral  brightness ;  and  my 
light' springing  step  was  altered  into  a 
slow  and  silent  pace,  while  my  arms 
were  crossed,  and  my  dejected  looks 
were  fixed  upon  the  ground.  Oh  !  in 
very  truth,  the  description,  which  a 
modern  poet  has  given  of  a  wandering 
and  unhappy  Palmer,  was  as  perfectly 
my  resemblance,  as  if  at  this  period  of 
my  life  I  had  furnished  the  picture. 

"  Hi«  eye  look'd  haggard  wild  ; 
Poor  wretch  !  the  mother  that  him  bare, 
If  she  had  been  in  presence  there 
In  his  wan  face,  and  snn-burncd  hair, 

She  had  not  known  her  child. 
Danger,  long  travel,  want  and  woe 
Soon  change  the  form  thai  best  we  know— 
For  deadly  liar  can  time  outgo. 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair; 

*******  * 

Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  trace 
More  deeply  than  despair." 

Under  these  unhappy  circumstances, 
a  milder  sky  and  a  more  cheerful  scene 
than  those  which  either  my  own  coun- 
try of  Zetland,  or  the  bleak  atmos- 
phere of  the  Brocken  mountain  could 
furnish,  became  every  day  more  and 
more  essential ;  and  the  climate  of  Ita- 
ly, while  it  seemed  to  promise  the  re- 
viviscency  of  my  decayed  frame,  seem- 
ed also  to  hold  out  to  me  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  fourth  of  my  romantic  wishes, 
the  desire  to  descend  into  the  crater  of 
a  burning  mountain,  and  to  behold  that 
crater  pouring  forth  its  dreadful  con- 
tents to  the  upper  air.  It  seemed,  as 
the  Scottish  covenanters  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  used  frequently  to  de- 
clare of  their  own  internal  feelings 
"to  be  borne  in  upon  my  soul''  that  I 
should  not  pass  away  from  time  to  eter- 
nity, until  I  had  seen  all  that  my  way- 
ward imagination  led  me  to  desire ; 
and  I  thererefbre  yielded  without  hesi- 
tation to  that  advice,  which  pointed  to 
Italy  as  my  next  residence,  conscious 
that  in  following  it,  I  at  once  consulted 
my  own  desires  and  fulfilled  my  future 
destiny.  Hitherto  the  rapidity,  with 
which  the  gratification  of  one  wish  had 
succeeded  to  another,  had  left  me  but 
little  time  free  from  that  violent  excite- 
ment of  mind  which  I  have  described 
in  my  last  paper,  or  for   noting  down 


the  very  extraordinary  scenes  which  I 
had  witnessed  ;  but  now,  years  elapsed 
before  I  enjoyed  the  completion  of  my 
next  adventure.  It  is  true,  that  during 
this  period  I  met  with  many  lesser  cir- 
cumstances of  great  interest,  but  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  my  remaining  life 
was  long  delayed  and  protracted.  The 
distant  and  laborious  journey  over  land 
from  Hanover  to  Torre  del  Greco,  in 
the  Gulph  of  Naples,  1  endured  rather 
than  delighted  in  ;  and  it  was  with 
great  satisfaction  that  I  found  myself 
in  a  handsome  casino  belonging  to  the 
Conte  de  Lermia  in  that  town,  to  whom 
I  had  been  furnished  with  letters  of  in- 
troduction, from  my  friends  both  in 
France  and  Germany.  A  romantic 
man  is  never  an  undefined  character  : 
for  if  he  be  of  a  reserved  temper  of  mind, 
he  will  carry  it  to  a  great  extreme ;  and 
if  he  be  of  an  enthusiastic  disposition, 
he  will  endeavour  to  impart  a  portion 
of  his  warmth  of  feeling  to  all  with 
whom  he  may  associate.  It  is  entirely 
according  to  the  power  of  the  passing 
circumstances,  what  spirit  he  shall  as- 
sume :  he  is  the  chancellor  of  meta 
physical  faction,  the  truest  barometer  of 
the  impressions  of  the  soul.  All  this, 
which  I  have  drawn  from  the  most  per 
feet  and  repeated  experience,  was  often 
manifested  to  me,  whilst  I  remained 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Lorenzo 
di  Lermia.  If  perchance,  in  the  sea- 
sons of  night  and  solitude,  the  calm  se- 
renity of  an  Italian  sky,  somewhat 
shrouded  from  its  day  glories,  brought 
me  again  into  that  musing  melancholy 
which  had  formerly  continually  remain* 
ed  about  me,  the  engagements  of  the 
following  day,  literary,  picturesque,  or 
elegant  as  they  mieiht  chance  to  be,  and 
above  all,  the  delightful  and  refined  so- 
ciety I  enjoyed  at  the  Casino  di  Ler- 
mia, soon  banished  my  calm  sorrow> 
and  I  became  an  enthusiastic  in  joy. 
During  the  many  years  which  I  spent 
with  the  Conte,  he  grew  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  my  for- 
mer life,  and  the  extravagant  wishes 
which  I  had  formed.  It  then  seemed 
as  it  were,  that  he  ardently  desired  to 
retain  me  with  him,  until  I  should  have 
witnessed  the  wonders  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius, at  the  foot  of  which  his  casino  was 
situate.    "  What,"  he  would  say,  when 
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I  attempted  to  express  my  thanks  for 
his  hospitality,  and  persuade  him  to 
permit  my  departure ;  "  what,  shall  you 
who  have  seen  the  most  astonishing 
sights  in  three  elements,  and  in  three 
different  nations,  depart  from  a  fourth 
unsatisfied  ?  No,  Signor  Raymond ;  no, 
Caro  Mio,  it  may  not  be.  You  are 
far  from  being  a  common  character, 
and  your  curiosity  is  far  from  being  a 
common  curiosity.  Italy  will  yet  add 
another  wonder  to  your  catalogue,  and 
believe  ine  it  would  be  a  foul  stain  upon 
the  house  of  Lermia,  not  to  be  proud  of 
entertaining  so  interesting  a  stranger." 
With  these  and  similar  words,  did 
my  amiable  friend  detain  me  with  him 
from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to 
year  ;  but  though  in  that  time  I  made 
many  a  visit  to  Vesuvius,  yet  my  mind 
was  always  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  a  more  remarkable  one  was  yet  to 
come.  For  some  time  previous  to  the 
terrific  and  devastating  eruption  of  Ve- 
suvius in  1791,  the  mountain  was  con- 
tinually expected  to  burst  into  flame ;  for 
it  acts  as  its  own  record,  by  the  differ- 
ent courses  of  lava  which  appear  upon 
its  sides,  and  foretels  its  own  seasons 
of  inflammation,  by  a  thousand  circum- 
stances, which  they  who  are  accustom- 
ed to  watch  its  motions  know  well 
how  to  interpret.  It  was  early  in  June 
1794,  that  I  determined  to  make 
another  tour  up  Vesuvius ;  as  for  some 
time  previous,  all  these  signs  which 
usually  precede  a  tremendous  explo- 
sion, had  been  particularly  evident. 
The  waters  had  decreased  in  the  Wells 
of  Torre  del  Greco  ;  the  sun  and  moon 
had  appeared  of  an  unusually  red  co- 
lour ;  the  earth  had  uttered  thundering 
sounds,  and  emitted  slight  volumes  of 
smoke ;  and  the  mountain  itself,  al- 
though it  had  been  particularly  calm 
and  clear  for  some  time  before,  had 
yet  occasionally  sent  up  small  tree- 
shaped  clouds  of  smoke,  and  was  now 
enwrapt  in  thick  vapour  for  some  dis- 
tance beneath  its  crater.  It  was  upon 
the  evening  before  I  ascended  Vesuvius, 
that  1  was  seated  enjoying  the  beautiful 
moonlight  in  the  veranda  of  the  Casi- 
no de  Lermia,  surrounded  by  the  Conte 
and  Contessa,  with  several  other  per- 
sons of  distinction  and  literature,  when 
The  conversation  turned  upon  the  com- 


parative power  of  various  feelings  01 
passions  on  the  mind  of  man.  Some 
declared  the  passions  of  friendship, 
love  or  gratitude,  to  be  the  strongest ; 
others  asserted  that  ambition  was  more 
powerful  ;  and  a  third  class  supposed, 
that  each  of  these  was  inferior  to  the 
influence  of  wealth.  For  my  own  part, 
though  1  have  experienced  all  these  ex- 
cepting the  last,  (which  I  praise  Heav- 
en is  totally  unknown  to  rne,)  I  consid- 
er that  none  of  them  is  equal  to  the 
sway  of  superstition.  "  It  is,"  said  I, 
when  speaking  in  defence  and  illustra- 
tion of  my  own  argument,  "  it  is 
a  feeling  which  is  so  perfectly  natural 
to  man,  that  it  would  be  found  in  him 
whether  he  were  brought  up  in  the  wil- 
dest solitude,  or  in  savage  life,  or  in  the 
most  refined  society.  The  philosopher 
thinks  he  destroys  it  by  reason  :  but  it 
is  not  so,he  only  deadens  it,  and  a  thou- 
sand minute  but  decisive  circumstan- 
ces would  prove  its  existence  in  his 
breast.  We  have  it,  although  we  may 
not  be  continually  aware  of  it,  yet  al- 
most every  incident  of  life  calls  it  into 
action  ;  and,  if  we  were  minutely  to  anal- 
yse our  feelings  upon  any  given  sub- 
ject, we  should  certainly  find  some  tinc- 
ture of  it :  some  catching  at  slight  mat- 
ters, which  we  imagine  make  for  our 
wishes,  or  are  likely  to  overthrow 
them  :  some  searching  for  omens  of 
success,  or  tokens  of  failure.  Nor  is  all 
this  a  curse  to  mankind,  since  it  causes 
them  to  be  attentive  to  every  occur- 
rence, by  which  means  truth  is  often 
developed ;  and  to  remember  actions 
long  since  passed,  by  which  coinci- 
dences are  often  brought  forward  to  il- 
lustrate the  most  material  points,  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  forgotten 
for  ever.  In  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
minds,  although  the  feeling  of  supersti- 
tion act  violently  upon  such  flexile  ma- 
terials, it  will  produce  many  an  amia- 
ble action,  many  a  chivalric  exploit, 
and  give  to  the  mind  many  a  grand  im- 
aginative scene,  or  draw  from  it  many  a 
wild  yet  original  idea  ;  it  will  excite 
such  an  one  to  hazard  all  the  dangers  of 
all  the  elements,  where  it  commands 
him  to  proceed,  and  to  turn  away  from 
all  that  love  could  suggest,  beauty  dis- 
play, riches  bestow,  or  ambition  offer, 
where   It  directs  him  to  refrain.     The 
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language  of  superstition  too  is  one  of  her 
principal  spells  ;  it  is  never  weak  nor 
inelegant,  but  it  is  always  lofty,  imperi- 
ous, mystic  and  sublime.  It  is  that,  as 
well  as  ber  actions,  which  gives  her 
such  power  over  mankind  that  they  lis- 
ten to  her  as  to  a  most  potent  deity, 
whose  voice  is  thunder,  and  whose 
word  is  fate.  You  may  indeed  be  as- 
sured, that  however  unwilling  we  may 
be  to  acknowledge  it  to  others,  or  how- 
ever desirous  we  may  be  to  conceal  it 
from  ourselves,  that  superstition  is  ev- 
er in  our  thoughts  :  I  doubt  if  Italy 
could  furnish  a  more  polished  and  en- 
lightened society  than  that  which  I  am 
now  addressing  ;  but  even  heie,  if  cir- 
cumstances called  this  feeling  into  ac- 
tion, depend  upon  it  that  superstition 
would  be  found  in  the  hearts  of  us  all." 

As  I  concluded  this  speech,  much  of 
which  was  excited  rather  by  experience 
of  myself  than  of  the  world  in  general, 
we  heard  the  strings  of  a  guitar  struck 
under  the  veranda,  and  presently  there 
advanced  towards  us  a  man  of  an  aged 
appearance  in  a  common  peasant's 
dress.  His  hair,  which  was  still  flow- 
ing and  curled,  was  of  a  silvery  white- 
ness ;  and  his  face,  which  had  doubt- 
less been  peculiarly  handsome  in  his 
youth,  had  not  yet  lost  all  its  preten- 
sions to  beauty.  "  Servitore,  Gentil- 
nomini,"  said  the  old  man  in  a  clear 
and  musical  voice,  "  will  it  please  you 
to  listen  to  Old  Ricciardetto  il  Rimare, 
the  Improvisatore  of  Torre  del  Greco  ? 
What  subject  shall  I  take  for  my  verses, 
noble  Conte  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  care  not,"  said  di  Lermia, 
and  then  half  smiling,  he  said,  "  Signor 
Raymond,  there  cannot  be  a  more 
original  one  than  yourself;  and  besides 
it  will  try  old  Ricciardetto's  improvisa- 
torial  skill,  for  he  can  scarcely  have 
heard  of  such  a  romantic  being  before  ; 
so  listen,  friend  Minstrel,  and  I'll  give 
you  a  subject  for  your  rhymes.  There 
is  in  Torre  del  Greco  a  young  Signor  of 
a  most  wild  and  romantic  habit;  in- 
deed, to  sucb  an  excess  has  he  carried 
this  feeling,  that  he  allows  superstition 
to  be  predominant  to  every  other  pas- 
sion ;  he  would  visit  the  most  hazard- 
ous and  solitary  parts  of  the  world  to 
gratify  it ;  and  he  can   look  with  more 
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pleasure  upon  a  haunted  mine,  or  the 
most  ghastly  spectre,  than  upon  an 
illuminated  saloon,  or  the  loveliest  Don- 
na of  Naples." 

"  Alas  for  the  unhappy  Signor,"  re- 
plied Ricciardetto ;  and  after  tuning 
his  strings  he  remained  for  a  few  mo- 
ments looking  on  the  ground  :  then  he 
suddenly  turned  his  eyes  upwards,  and 
as  the  moon  beam  shot  upon  bis  face,  1 
saw  that  it  wore  a  smil J  of  triumph  : 
he  now  struck  the  wires  of  the  guitar 
decidedly  and  proudly,  and  immediate- 
ly after  swept  off  into  the  following 
verses. 

THE   CtJRSE  OF  SUPERSTITION. 

When  from  the  thrones  of  bliss  and  life  divine, 
By  crimson lightuings  followed  Satan  fell, 

No  more  the  beauty  of  the  mom  to  shine, 
No  more  in  glory  and  delight  to  dwell, 

But  live  in  fiercest  pain,  an  awful  sign, 
In  all  the  dread  eternity  of  hell. 

No  late  repentance  woke  his  heart  within 

But  the  vain  hope  of  vengeance  lured  to  sin. 

Then  writhing  in  his  agony,  he  swore 
The  deadliest  hate  to  his  almighty  foe, 

Whose  swift  creating  and  destroying  power 
Alikedid  that  rebellious  spirit  know: 

Deeply  he  vowed  amidst  the   Demon  war 
Which  filled  the  Pandemonium  realms  below, 

Still  in  opposing  arms  'gainst  Heaven  to  stand, 

And  brave  the  terrors  of  the  Almighty's  hand. 

When  the  young  Sun  sailed   glowing  up  the  skies, 
And  Adam  from  the  dust  to  life  was  brought, 

The  fiend  beheld  with  fiery-flashing  eyes, 
And  thus  expressed  the  malice  of  his  thought: 

"  Behold  my  slave  !  To  me  the  prayers  shall  rise 
Of  all  this  wide  creation,  which    was  wrought 

To  glorify  the  great  and  thundering  Lord, 

But  I  o'er  all  the  earth  will  beadored." 

And  soon,  by  that  accursed  spirit's  arts, 
From  his  fair  Paradise  u as  Adam  thrown, 

His  children  plunged  in  guilt  and  death's  keen  darts, 
Till  then  alike  undreaded  aYid  unknown, 

Launched  round  the  hapless  earth  ;  for  sin  imparts 
So  swift  its  subtle  poisons  where  'tis  sown, 

That  tears  of  blood  may  weep  throughout  all  time 

The  fatal  influence  of  an  hour  of  crime. 

What  Vails  it  nowthe  record  sad  to  trace 

Of  man's  deep  sins  and  sorrows  ?  crimsoned  Cain,— 

The  thousand  spots  on  nature's  lovely  face, — 
On  her  fair  robe  the  deep  and  lasting  stain,— 

The  crimes  that  called  the  Deluge  to  erase 
From  earth  the  form  of  man,  and  blot  again 

This  bright  creation,  till  an  alter'd  scene 

Should  rise  unlike  to  that  w  hich  erst  had  been. 

And  thou  didst  cause  this  change,  accursed  one, 
Thou  chief  of  the  apostates,  thou  didst  send 

A  fearful  sprite  on  earth  ;  while  time  shall  run 
Her  boundless  reign,  and  power  shall  never  end, 

Ch,  She  hath  many  a  hapless  soul  undone ; 
Aided  by  thy  dark  spells,  remorseless  fiend, 
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Pale  superstition  rode  upon  the  wind. 
To  kill,  to  curse,  to  conquer,  and  to  bind. 

She  has  had  thousand  victims,  every  land 
And  every  age  have  bowed  before  hershrine  ; 

Ev'n  they,  who  most  in  God's  own  heart  did  stand, 
His  praise  for  Baal  or  Isis  did  resign: 

Incense  and  gifts  from  many  a  faithless  hand 
Have  blazed  on  altars  with  a  name  divine, 

When  Superstition,  'twas  to  thee  alone, 

Or  to  the  Demons  who  support  thy  throne. 

Butchief  o'er  all, on  ardent  hearts  and  souls. 
Thy  spells  are  scattered  and  thy  chains  are  cast. 

Thy  mystic  powereach  act  of  life  controls, 
Thy  magic  terrors  half  its  pleasures  blast: 

Woe,  woe  to  them  o'er  whom  thy  thunder  rolls. 
Woe,  woe  to  them  whom  thou  hast  fettered  Fast, 

Nor  hope  nor  joy  hath  Superstition's  slave, 

'Tis  death  while  yet  be  breathes,  a  living  grave. 

Yet  deem  ye  not  that  ne'er  to  man  is  shewn 
The  image  of  the  future;  fate  hath  said, 

'  Pass  but  a  season  and  the  land  shall  groan 
Beneath  a  fiery  flood  with  droopiug  head,' 

Vesuvius  roars  for  prey:  soon  shall  be  thrown 
A  thousand  terrors  round,  and  flames  shall  spread 

O'er  ruin'd  streets  to  many  a  distant  view, 

So  heaven  hath  will'd,  and  time  shall  prove  it  true  * 

11  Bravissimo,"  cried  di  Lermia,as  the 
old  minstrel  concluded  ;  "  bravo,  Ricci- 
ardetto  ;  why  you're  not  only  an  Im- 
provisator but  a  prophet !  How  comes 
this  ?  How  have  you  learned  the  secrets 
of  the  mountain,  eh,  friend  rhymer  ?" 

u  You  shall  hear,  noble  Lermia  ; 
and  you  too, Signor,  listen,  for  haply  the 
tale  may  interest  you  ;  and  indeed,  I 
doubt  not,  that  yon  are  he  of  whom  the 
stranger  of  last  night  spake  to  me." 

"  What  stranger  ?  What  spake  he  ?" 
interrupted  the  Conte,  "  why  this  is  as 
incomprehensible  as  thy  prophecy." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Kicciardetto,  "  as 
I  was  last  night  sitting  in  my  vineyard, 
and  playing  over,  to  my  wife  and 
young  ones,  the  history  of  the  last  great 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  there  came  to  me 
a  tall  man,  of  an  olive  coloured  Spanish 
complexion  ;  dressed  in  a  long  brown 
clonk,  which  he  folded  close  about  him  ; 
and  wearing  upon  his  head  a  Spanish 
hat,  flapped  down  upon  his  face,  which 
darkened  its  own  already  swarthy  fea- 
tures. As  he  drew  near  to  us.  he 
seemed  to  know  the  history  which  I 
was  singing-,  and  without  saluting  me, 
said  in  good  Italian,  <  That  explosion 
was  a  fatal  one,  but  ere  long  you'll  see 
a  worse.'  Amazed  at  the  stranger's 
words,  I  answered,  '  How  in  the  name 
of  the  Virgin  do  you  know  this  ?' i  Look 
to  the  s'gns  on  the  mountain,  and  the 


signs  on  the  earth,  and  the  signs  in  the 
air,  and  the  signs  in  the  water,'  replied 
he  ;  <  look  to  them,  and  take  care  of 
yourself  while  you  may.  But  it  was 
not  for  this  that  I  sought  you ;  you  are, 
I  believe  Ricciardetto  R  Rimare,  by- 
profession  an  Improvisatore ?'  Having 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  contin- 
ued, '  to-morrow  evening  at  this  hour 
go  to  the  casino  of  the  Conte  di  Ler- 
mia, which  stands  near  the  Capuchin 
Monastery,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ; 
there  offer  to  exercise  your  talent,  and 
he  will  give  you  for  a  subject  the 
"  Power  of  Superstition."  In  the  course 
of  your  verses,  speak  particularly  of  the 
signs  of  a  dreadful  eruption  from  Vesu- 
vius, and  tell  them  of  their  danger.  It 
is  probable  that  they  will  consider  ei- 
ther you  mad,  or  me  an  impostor;  but 
let  that  pass,  and  address  yourself  to  one 
whom  you  shall  find  there  from  a  remote 
island,  and  say,  that  by  three  hours  af- 
ter sun-rise  on  the  following  morning, 
I  shall  wait  upon  the  heights  of  Vesuvi- 
us, alone.''  I  was  about  to  speak,  but 
the  stranger  looked  sternly  upon  me, 
and  said,  '  interrupt  me  not,  for  the 
most  imminent  hazard  will  follow  it. 
Say  to  the  young  Signor  that  which  1 
have  said  to  thee  :  bid  him  to  follow  his 
destinv  and  meet  me,  or  remain  in  bit- 
ter and  unavailing  repentance  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Tell  him  as  a  token, 
that  I  have  been  with  him  in  three  ele- 
ments, and  that  I  wait  to  conduct  him 
through  a  fourth  ;  and  bid  him  to  re- 
member the  Sea-Monster,  the  Spirit  of 
Air,  and  the  Red  Miner.  Fail  not  in 
all  this,  continued  this  amazing  stran- 
ger :  '  your  life  will  be  endangered  if 
you  neglect  if,  and  if  you  observe  my 
warning  concerning  the  mountain  you 
will  be  rewarded  for  it.'  " 

"  By  Saint  Anthony  of  Padua,"  said 
di  Lermia,  laughing  heartily  as  the  Im- 
provisatore finished  ;  "  this  is  as  good- 
ly a  legend  as  any  since  theMorgante  ; 
and  thou  art  as  wild  a  romancer  as 
Archbishop  Turpin  himself.  Is  there 
any  more  of  it  ?" 

"Only  my  lord,!'  answered  Ricciar- 
detto, u  that  while  I  was  wondering  at 
the  stranger's  speech,  a  cloud  came 
over  the  moon,  which  hid  it,  and  we 
were  for  a  while  quite  in  darkness;  and 
when  the  light  came  acrain.  the  strange 
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figure  was  gone  !  I  started  forward, 
and  the  first  thing  I  heard  was  ray  Bi- 
anca,  and  my  children,  scolding  me  for 
having  slept  so  long.  All  my  asser- 
tions about  the  stranger  were  in  vain  : 
they  maintained  stoutly  that  no  one 
herd  come  into  the  vineyard  5  that  I  had 
never  uttered  a  word  :  but  that  I  had 
fallen  asleep  suddenly,  and  that  they 
had  unsuccessfully  tried  to  awake  me. 
As  they  did  not  believe  one  part  of  my 
story,  1  never  told  them  the  rest ;  but 
to  try  how  far  it  might  prove  true,  I 
came  to-night  to  the  casino." 

"  Thanks,Ricciardetto,"  said  I,  "  for 
my  part  of  the  story,  and  there  is  a  gol- 
den token  of  my  belief;  for,  whoever 
discredits  it,  I  dare  not." 

"  Santa  Margaretta,"  exclaimed  di 
Lermia,  "or  rather,  Santo  Lucca,  I 
should  say,  for  he's  the  guardian  of  Lu- 
natics ;  this  poor  young  Signor's  brain 
will  be  turned  by  such  ghostly  invita- 
tions. As  for  you  Master  Ricciardetto, 
if  your  Bianca  had  waked  you  from 
your  conference  with  a  strappado,  and 
dispossessed  the  devil  that  way,  she 
had  done  good  service  to  the  church.". 

"  So  it  may  please  your  lordship  to 
say,"  returned  the  old  man,  calmly  ; 
"  and  yet  I  think  if  you  will  honour 
me  with  your  ear  in  private,  for  a  few 
moments  only,  you  will  believe  more 
of  my  relation  than  at  present." 

"  In  good  truth  I  cannot  believe  less," 
said  the  Count,  smiling  ;  and  leaving 
the  veranda,  he  walked  with  thelmpro- 
visatore  up  the  garden.  A  short  time 
after  he  returned  alune,  endeavouring 
to  appear  as  gay  as  when  he  went;  but 
his  spirits  were  now  evidently  forced  ; 
it  was  clear  that  he  had  learned  some- 
what far  from  pleasing ;  and  by  de- 
grees a  gloom  spreading  itself  over  the 
whole  company,  we  at  length  separated 
and  retired  to  rest.  Before  I  parted 
with  di  Lermia  on  that  evening,  and  it 
was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  him,  he 
came  to  me  and  said,  "  You  are  right, 
Signor  Raymond  ;  you  are  right,  my 
young  friend ;  superstition  will  rise 
within  our  minds,  notwithstanding  all 
our  endeavours  to  prevent  it.  Who 
would  have  thought  now,  that  the 
dream  of  that  old  rhymer,  who  is  of 
course  privileged  to  invent  what  he 
iikes,  should  have  made  such   an   im- 


pression upon  ray  mind  ?  When  we  re- 
tired up  the  garden,  he  told  me,  that 
this  Diavolo  incognito  prophecied  that 
the  Capuchin  Monastery  yonder,  and 
this  casino,  should  both  be  buried  in  the 
lava  of  the  next  eruption  ;  and  that  all 
the  family  of  di  Lermia  should  sleep 
beneath  the  ruins." 

"  Madre  del  Pieta  /"  I  exclaimed  ; 
"  and  will  not  you,  my  lord,  fly  from 
this  terrible  fate  ?" 

"No;"  answered  di  Lermia, "where- 
fore should  I  fly  from  that  which  1  fear 
not  ?  It  is  true  that  his  words  have 
awakened  an  unpleasing  sensation  in 
ray  mind  ;  but  I  have  still  no  tincture  of 
belief  in  them  ;  I  have  rather  the  sen- 
sation of  anger  at  my  depression  of 
spirits,  than  that  of  fear  for  my  fate." 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  endeavoured, 
by  every  possible  argument  to  urge  the 
Conte  to  quit  the  casino  for  a  less  dan- 
gerous situation  ;  and  it  was  equally  in 
vain,  that  he  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  me  not  to  give  the  meeting  to  the 
unknown  stranger.  We  parted  mutu- 
ally grieved  at  the  other's  constancy, 
and  mutually  convinced  that  we  should 
see  each  other  no  more.  By  an  early 
hour  on  the  following  morning,  I  was 
on  the  road  to  Vesuvius,  alone.  It  was 
a  lovely  day  in  June,  and  the. weather 
was  oppressively  hot ;  the  sky  wore  all 
that  clear  cerulean  blue  for  which  Italy 
is  so  famous ;  and  darkly  against  that 
beautiful  azure  rose  the  upper  cone  or 
crater  of  the  mountain,  which  was  now 
clear  of  vapours  ;  and  out  of  which  a 
thin  light  column  of  smoke  was  ascend- 
ing to  the  air.  One  of  the  ascents  to 
Vesuvius,  is  by  a  winding  road,  which 
leads  from  the  north-east  of  Torre  del 
Greco,  through  Resina,  which  now  co- 
vers the  subterranean  City  of  Hercula- 
neum,  up  to  the  Hermitage  of  II  Salva- 
tore,  which  stands  upon  Monte  Cante- 
rini,  a  flat  part  of  the  mountain,  almost 
at  the  foot  of  the  upper  cone.  All  be- 
neath me  was  beautiful  in  the  extreme  : 
there  were  the  rich  vineyards  and 
towns  of  Resina  stretching  downwards 
to  the  sea  shore  ;  and  yet  further,  the 
beautiful  road  between  Portici  and 
Torre  del  Greco.  Before  me  was  spread 
out  a  rich  portion  of  the  Campagna 
Felice,  decreasing  in  altitude  till  it  fell 
down  into  the  Gulf  of  Naples.   On  the 
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right  hand  1  looked  out  towards  the 
Monte  di  Somna,  which  some  have 
supposed  to  have  been  the  original  vol- 
cano, before  Vesuvius  was  formed  ;  and 
lowering  above  me,  behind  rose  up  the 
crater  of  the  burning  mountain  itself. 
All  this  scene  was  diversified  by  a  thou- 
sand colours  :  there  were  the  warm  tints 
of  purple  and  green  in  the  vineyards  ; 
the  rich  brown  and  slate-coloured  ap- 
pearance of  the  volcanic  roads  and 
tracks  of  lava ;  the  glowing  verdure  of 
the  trees  and  hedge-rows,  lighted  up 
and  illuminated  with  the  bright  yellow 
hues  of  a  summer  sun  ;  and  above  all 
there  was  a  glorious  blue  canopy  that 
seemed  almost  in  motion  with  its  own 
brightness.  It  was  with  a  high  degree 
of  enjoyment  that  I  gazed  upon  this 
grand  view,  before  I  entered  the  Her- 
mitage to  rest  me,  ere  I  continued  my 
journey  upwards.  After  a  short  halt  at 
II  Salvatore,  I  proceeded  over  a  rough 
and  broken  road,  formed  of  lava  of  dif- 
ferent ages  and  colours,  some  of  which 
was  black,  and  some,  which  was  shaded 
from  the  sun's  light,  glowing  as  it  were 
with  fire.  The  road  upon  which  I  pro- 
ceeded was  only  an  incrustation  formed 
above  a  stream  of  living  lava,  which 
poured  out  from  all  sides  of  it.  This 
path  at  length  led  me  to  the  foot  of  the 
crater,  which  is  circular,  and  surround- 
ed by  a  sort  of  natural  wall,  formed  by 
the  lower  cone  of  the  mountain,  within 
which  is  a  road  of  old  black  lava,  while 
the  crater  itself  seems  to  be  formed 
of  ashes,  cinders,  loose  stones,  and 
other  volcanic  materials.  As  the  moun- 
tain, notwithstanding  several  convulsive 
noises  within  it,  seemed  to  be  in  a  state 
of  rest,  and  as  yet  I  could  not  discover 
any  signs  of  the  mysterious  being  who 
had  summoned  me  there,  my  spirit  of 
enterprise  began  to  come  upon  me  in 
that  ardent  yet  terrific  manner  which  I 
have  already  described  ;  and  I  ascend- 
ed the  crater  alone.  After  considerable 
difficulty  in  climbing  up  a  loose  and 
steep  mound,  I  at  length  reached  the 
summit,which  is  about  3,900  feet  above 
the  sea.  Upon  looking  over,  I  discov- 
ered a  kind  of  narrow  path  a  short  dis- 
tance within,  covered  with  plants  and 
trees,  and  leading  down  for  a  consider- 
able depth  to  a  deep  cavern.  Having 
descended  into  this  cave,  I  found  it  to 


be  a  subterranean  passage  leading  to 
another  plain,surrounded  by  other  dark 
recesses.  From  these  poured  forth 
dense  volumes  of  smoke  with  sulphu- 
rous fumes,  and  upon  my  looking  down 
into  one,  I  seemed  to  see  flashes  of  fire, 
and  to  hear  mournful  sounds  of  thun- 
derings  and  cries.  All  these  had  so 
dreadful  an  effect  upon  me,  that  my 
senses  failed  me,  and  I  fell  down  into 
the  cavern,  to  what  I  then  thought  an 
interminable  depth.  It  will  be  imagin- 
ed with  what  terror  it  was,  that  I  found 
myself  falling,  into  a  place  that  had  as 
yet  been  unentered  by  mortal ;  the  very 
name  of  which  was  dreadful  in  every 
point  of  view.  Indeed,  many  have 
supposed  Vesuvius,  Etna,  Hecla,  and 
the  Isles  of  Vulcano,to  be  only  so  many 
mouths  of  the  infernal  world  ;  and  Dr. 
Antonio  Santorelli,  Professor  of  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Na- 
ples, says,  when  speaking  of  the  explo- 
sion of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  1621.  "  Se  * 
questo  incendio  sia  opera  de  demonii  ?" 
"  Whether  this  eruption  be  the  work  of 
devils  ?"  When  we  are  in  danger  or 
distress  memory  is  indeed  a  pain,  since 
it  turns  only  to  those  circumstances 
which  tend  to  heighten  our  afflictions  j 
so  on  the  present  occasion  every  recol- 
lection left  me,  excepting  those  of  the 
dreadful  legends  of  Vesuvius,  which 
gave  additional  horror  to  my  situation. 
I  had  expected  that  the  chasm  into 
which  I  had  fallen  was  many  thousand 
fathoms  deep,  but  in  a  very  few  seconds 
I  found  myself  thrown  violently  against 
the  ground,  upon  which  I  started  to 
my  feet  and  looked  wildly  around  me. 
I  seemed  to  stand  in  a  sort  of  circular 
gallery  which  was  surrounded  by  the 
entrances  to  the  recesses  already  men- 
tioned, the  path  to  which  lay  up  a  long 
rugged  passage,  with  the  light  shining 
like  a  star  at  the  end  of  of  it.  Below 
me  appeared  a  large  vaulted  conical 
hall,  at  the  top  of  which  appeared  the 
irregular  mouth  of  the  crater  at  a  great 
distance;  and  in  the  bosom  was,  as  it 
were,  a  large  bason  filled  with  crimson 
coloured  fire,  into  which  a  number  of 
tall  figures  shaped  like  men,  of  a  very 
deep  red  flesh  colour,  were  tossing  vast 
quantities  of  minerals,  which  they 
brought  from  dark  recesses  round  about 
the  mountain.     At  every    time  they 
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threw  a  fresh  portion  of  minerals  into 
the  cauldron,  the  flame  blazed  vehe- 
mently upwards  with  such  volumes  of 
dense  black  smoke,  that  I  was  frequent- 
ly enveloped  with  thick  masses  of  that 
volcanic  vapour,  which  a  modern  trav- 
eller has  declared  will  take  and  retain 
the  impression  of  a  seal.  Indeed  it  is 
so  perfectly  impervious,  that  it  was  as  if 
I  had  been  immersed  in  a  grave,  and  it 


production  of  a  fiend.  But  listen,  thou 
who  wouldst  roam  thro'  the^  worlds  of 
life  and  death  to  gratify  thy  insatiate 
eiiriosity  ;  these  spirits  are  the  sons  of 
Vulcan,  and  they  are  preparing  for  a 
new  and  terrible  eruption  of  this  moun- 
tain, in  which  the  town  beneath  shall  be 
destroyed.  Tins  has  been  their  labour 
ever  since  the  last  explosion,  and  now 
their  work  is  perfected.     Another  hour 


pressed  upon  me  with  all  the  force  of    and  the  crater  will  be  blown  into  air." 


the  leaden  shrouds  of  the  early  chris 
tians.     Whenever  the  cauldron  blazed 
up   in  this  manner,  the  red  figures  ut- 
tered a  thousand   wild  shouts,  which 
were  answered  by  shrieks  and  moans 
and  tremblings  from  the  earth  beneath. 
When  the  interior  of  the  mountain  was 
visible,  the  fire  shone  brightly  upon  the 
beautiful  volcanic  minerals  of  which   it 
was   formed.     There  were  a  thousand 
variously-coloured  tufas,  made  of  ashes 
and    pumice-stones,   enclosing  an  infi- 
nite  number   of   natural    productions, 
splendidly   variegated    pieces   of  lava 
polished  like   marble,   with  beautifully 
tinted  sulphur  and  brilliant  cinnabar. 
Vitrified    pumice    and    volcanic-glass, 
with    many   Vesuvian   gems,   such   as 
black  crystal,  green  chrysolites',  deep 
yellow  topazes,  brown  jacinths,   par- 
tridge-e}red    lava.,  and  purple  tin-stone 
were  shining  on  every  side.     Nor  did 
they  sparkle  with   reflected  light  only, 
for  each  of  them    seemed  to  have  fire 
within   itself,   glowing  and  flashing  in 
all  its  splendid  colours.     While  I  was 
viewing  this  scene  with  some  pleasure, 
much  wonder,  and  more  horror,  I  could 
perceive  that  one  of  the  red  figures  was 
within  a  few  paces  of  me  ;  and  as   he 
approached,   I   readily  discovered   the 
features  that  Ricciardetto  had  describ- 
ed.    When  he  stopped,  he  turned  his 
fiery    eyes  full    upon    me    and   said, 
u  What,  Raymond   Mortlake,  not  yet 
satisfied  ?  Must  the   four  elements  ad- 
minister to  thy  curiosity?     Are    the 
boundaries  of  God   and  the  terrors  of 
man  no  law  for  thee  !" 

"Insulting  tempter."  I  replied,  "who 
brought  me  here  ?  Nay,  who  planted 
those  wishes  in  my  heart  ?" 

"  Oh,"  answered  the  spirit  sarcasti- 
cally, "  they  arose  not  in  your  virtuous 
self  i     No,  man,   man.  ever  the  same, 
devises  evil,and  then  believes  it  to  be  the 


"  Heavens,"  I  internally  ejaculated, 
"  how  shall  I  descend  r" 

"  That  you  should  have  done  soon- 
er," said  the  spirit,  "  why  linger  here 
for  so  many  days  .J" 

«  Days,"  I  answered,  "I  entered  the 
crater  scarcely  an  hour  since  !" 

"  Fool,"  returned  the  spirit,  "  seven 
days  have  passed,  since  you  have  been 
within  this  cavern    only  ;  here  time  is 
eternity  !  and  in  your  world  eternity  is 
regarded    as   time."      As  he  finished 
speaking,  a   loud  and  deafening  shout 
rose  from  the  figures  beneath,  the  smoke 
and  flames  soared   upwards  in  a   most 
terrific  manner,  I   fell  down  suffocated 
by  the  dreadful  fumes,  and  I  remember 
no  more.     Upon  the  return  of  reason,  I 
thought  myself  to   be   in  the   dreadful 
cavern  where  my  senses  departed  ;  for 
every  object  was  tinted    with   the  red 
glare  of  fire,   while    sulphuric  vapour, 
smoke,  and  showers  of  ashes  and  cin- 
ders  were  pouring   downwards  ;  but  I 
soon  found  I  was  in  the  streets  of  Torre 
del  Greco,  into   which    the  mountain 
was  pouring  a  stream  of  burning  lava, 
and  which  the   awful    magnificence  of 
the  eruption  was  lighting.     The  flames 
from   Vesuvius  formed   many  different 
shapes  :  sometimes  a   number   of  up- 
right columns  of  fire  supported  a  dense 
cloud   of  black  and   red  smoke,  with 
balls  of  red-hot  cinders  flying  up  from 
the  crater.     At  other  times,  the  flames 
would  assume  the  forms  of  a  number  of 
spires   in    red  and  yellow  fire  :  then  a 
a  vast  number  of  small  clouds  of  smoke 
would  rise  in  an  infinity  of  little  folds, 
which  would  rise  upwards  and  descend 
like  a  water  spout,  and  out  of  this  col- 
umn would  issue  the  ferilli,   or  forked 
lightning  of  the  volcano.     A  fieri  had 
come  to  the  recollection  of  my  own  sit- 
uation, that  of  my  friends  immediately 
flashed  upon  my  mind,  and  I  endeav- 
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oured  to  make  my  way  through  the 
streets  to  the  Casino  di  Lermia.  The 
town  however  was  crowded  to  an  ex- 
cess ;  there  were  holy  processions,  im- 
ploring the  protection  of  the  Saints  in 
one  part,  the  inhabitants  rushing  to 
Naples  or  to  Castel-a-mare  in  another  ; 
some  endeavouring  to  save  the  lives  ot 
their  friends,  others  flying  swiftly  from 
the  stream  of  lava,  and  others  trying 
to  rescue  some  portion  of  their  proper- 
ty. The  air  resounded  with  cries,  and 
shrieks,  and  lamentations  :  "  Ora  pro 
nobis"  was  heard  continually,  while  the 
reports  and  thunderings  of  the  moun- 
tain rendered  these  sights  and  noise 
yet  more  awful.   When  at  length  I  had 


made  my  way  through  the  distressed 
populace  to  the  casino,  what  was  my 
horror  to  find  it  in  ruins,  with  the  red 
lava  pouring  over  it.  All  that  I  had 
hitherto  suffered  was  light  in  compari- 
son with  this  ;  I  fainted  in  the  arms  of 
a  friar  near  me,  by  whom  I  was  con- 
veyed to  a  convent  at  Naples,  and  at- 
tended with  great  humanity  till  my 
health  allowed  me  to  leave  .  Italy.  Af- 
ter the  most  minute  enquiry,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain  the  fate  of 
the  Conte  and  Contessa  di  Lermia, 
but  the  general  truth  of  Ricciardetto's 
prophecy  has  prevented  a  doubt  from 
existing  upon  my  mind. 


(Monthly  Mag.  Nov.) 
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In  a  Letter  from  an  Officer  of  the  Royal  Navy. 


"V^OU  will  scarcely  be  more  astonish- 
■*■  edat  finding  us  in  this  remote  and 
unfrequented  part  of  the  world  than  we 
are  ourselves.  Little  more  than  three 
weeks  ago  we  were  "  tripping  it  on  the 
light  fantastic  toe"  in  the  gay  regions  of 
Port  Louis  (Mauritius),  at  a  grand  ball 
given  by  some  of  the  public  officers  ; 
when, — hey — presto — be  gone  ! — like 
the  changes  in  a  harlequinade,  we  find 
ourselves,  scarcely  recollecting  how, 
S,000  miles  oft",  in  the  very  birth-place 
of  storms  and  foul  weather*  Sailors  in- 
deed are,  according  to  the  old  song, 
u  bound  for  all  weathers  ;"  but  that 
which  we  have  experienced  here  ex- 
ceeds all  I  remember  in  any  other  region 
where  they  had  the  least  pretension  to 
summer.  During  the  last  fortnight  we 
have  not  had  a  single  tolerable  day. 
Gale  succeeds  gale,  as  regularly  as  noon 
does  the  morning ;  so  that  we  are 
half  inclined  to  deem  it  the  fag  end  of 
the  world.  Yet  this  is  the  summer  of 
St.  Paul  !  The  rain,  also,  is  frequent 
and  heavy,  and  the  cold  not  inconside- 
rable,— at  least  we  feel  it  pretty  sharp- 
ly after  the  tropical  suns  of  India. 

The  repulsive  aspect  of  the  island, 
which  became  visible  for  the  first  time 
towards  the  evening,  gave  us  indeed  lit- 
tle to  expect.  It  rises  abruptly  from 
the  sea,  a  conspicuous  cone-shaped 
mountain,  apparently  solid  when  view- 


ed from  the  western  side  ;  but,  on 
coming  round  to  the  eastern,  present- 
ing an  immense  cavity,  scooped  out  of 
the  highest  part  of  the  island,  and  the 
sides  toward  the  sea  broken  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  thus  affording  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  interior.  I  know 
not  that  I  can  give  you  a  better  idea  of 
it  than  by  supposing,  upon  an  enor- 
mous scale,  the  shape  of  a  common  ba- 
sin, with  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  side  broken  down  to 
the  base.  It  is  evidently  the  crater  of 
an  extinct  volcano ;  but  whether  shot 
up  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  or  the 
neighbouring  level  land  by  which  it 
may  have  been  encircled  being  sub- 
merged, or  how  long  it  has  ceased  to 
act,  must  remain  uncertain.  It  is  so 
different  from  any  thing  like  the  coral 
islands  of  the  Pacific  or  Indian  oceans, 
and  so  high  withal,  that  nothing  of  this 
kind  can  be  supposed  ;  while  its  dis- 
tance from  any  of  the  continents  leaves 
no  probability  of  its  having  ever  be- 
longed to  either.  The  shores  are  steep 
and  rocky  :  a  furious  surf  continually 
washes  the  base  ;  and  off  the  crater, 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half, 
there  is  anchorage  in  fine  weather,  when 
the  wind  blows  from  the  westward. 

In  this  spot  we  dropped  anchor  for  a 
few  hours,  when  the  elements  seemed 
more  settled  than  they   had  been   for 
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some  time,  taking  for  a  guide  a  huge  were  a  considerable  number  of  casks  0f 

sugar-loaf 'rock,  situated   to  the   left  of  oil,  and    several   thousand    seal-skins, 

the  entrance.     This  opening  I  should  Nothing  al.ve,however,  could  be  found  ; 

have  said,  is  formed  by  theVnt  of  the  but,  while  debating  the  point  what  had 

crater  extending  down  to  the   level  of  become  of  the  crew,  one  61  our  men,  in 

the  sea,  which  thence  finds  admission,  scouring  the  huts,  discovered  a  bottle  HI 

overaledgeofrocks,to  an  extensive  ba-  which  was  a  letter,fmriishjng  me  reqm- 


sin  within.  To  reconnoitre  this  curious 
place,  a  lieutenant  was  despatched  in 
one  of  the  cutters.  The  boat  got  over 
the  bar  without  difficulty,  which  a  cen- 
tury ago,  it  appears,  was  a  work  of 
trouble  :  the  continual  action  of  the  sea 
having  deepened  the  access,  by  wearing 
down  the  rocks.  The  breadth  of  the 
entrance  is  about  forty  yards.  When 
over  the  bar,  and  within  the  basin,  the 
water  became  as  smooth  as  a  pond, 
forming  a  strong  contrast  to  the  contin- 
ual turbulence  of  the  sea  without.  This 
basin  occupies  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  bottom  of  the  crater  ;  and,  since 
its  first  discovery,  has  much  increased 
in  size,  being  now  more  than  a  mile  in 
circumference.  Its  depth  in  the  deepest 

place  is  thirty  fathoms,  varying  to  seven  when  be  foum|  tbe  basjni  nov;  so  sr)aI 
or  eight  close  to  the  shore.  The  latter,  cious?  scarcely  a  pistol-shot  long,  and 
around  it,  is  in  general  level  to  some  the  rocks  forming  the  bar  so  much 
little  distance,  where  the  ascent  to  the  hig|ier  than  at  present,  that  the  boat 
summit  becomes  more  perpendicular :  could  with  much  difficulty  be  dragged 
near  the  water  the  grass  is  short;  farther  over  tliem>  Should  the  same  changes 
off  it  is  long,  coarse,  and  in  such  dense  go  on  equaiiy  rapid  ;n  decomposing  the 
tufts.asto  render  it  difficult  to  penetrate  rock?  the  basin  may  in  thirty  years 
thro'  them.  Here  we  found  an  amazing  raore  be  accessible  to'the  smaller  sealing 
number  of  seals,  enjoying  themselves,  ves<eis.  The  island  lies  in  latitude 
seemingly  secure  from  interruption  ;  38o  42/  §.  longitude  77°  53'  E.  It  is 
but,  when  alarmed  by  the  landing  of  aboilt  four  m;jes  lon„  and  throe  broac)i 
our  men,  set  up  a  low  hoarse  noise,  like    the   snrface   presenting  nothing  but  a 


site  information.  This  production,  as 
remarkable  for  its  orthography  as  per- 
spicuity, being  worthy  a  place  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  curious,  I  copy  it  oerba~ 
tim  et  literatim  : — 

Ship  "Venus  from  and  bi  longing  Co  London  3d  of 
June  1811  Urinel  Blinker  Master  si  op  id  liere,  84  days 
fioni  London  Bound  I"  timore.  Here  found  8  men 
on  the  island  Left  by  their  ship  being  cast  ashore  the 
ship  fox-from  Port  Jackson  on  askining  voyage,  wit. 
liam  Cox  Master  of  the  said  vessel  Left  here  4  months 
ago  with  eight  of  his  men  the  shin  that  caryied  him 
would  Not  carry  any  more  he  left  a  letter  with  his 
men  to  beg  no  person  nor  persons  will  by  any  means 
Cary  off  any  ofhis  Goods  or  Artekles  thai  he  Leaves 
here  as  he  will  come  here  Anil  get  them  as  soon  as  he 
can  get  a  Vessel  he  will  Come  And  take  away  his 
skins  and  Every  A  rtekle  Belonging  to  his  vessel  the 
ship  was  owned  By  Mr.  Camel  and  Co.  port  Jackson 
New  South  wales  or  New  Holantl 

The  Venus  is  a  Whaler 

Captain  P.nnkei  bigs  that  the  person  opens  this  wilt 
Lave  another  to  the  same  ptirpos. 

To  the  Dutch  navigator  Flaming  we 
owe  the  discovery  of  this  spot,  in  1 697? 


the  murmuring  of  dogs,  and  made  di- 
rectly for  the  water.  Several  were 
killed  by  means  of  sticks  ;  one  of  the 
seamen  having  seized  a  young  one  alive, 
the  dam  contrived  to  throw  him  down, 
and  thus  liberated  the  captive,  both 
getting  off  in  safety. 


brown  coarse  grass,  intermixed  with 
abundance  of  stones,  and  near  the  basin 
some  reeds,  but  neither  tree  nor  shrub. 
To  gain  the  surface,  there  being  no  otl> 
er  landing-place,  it  is  necessary  to  enter 
the  basin,  and  ascend  by  a  very  difficult 
and  fatiguing  path  the  side  of  the  crater* 


Some  appearances  of  wreck  having  The  height  of  the  latter,  reckoning  the 
been  observed  from  the  ship  by  our  depth  of  water,  is  estimated  at  more 
glasses,  it  seemed  probable  that  a  vessel  than  90  feet  ;  the  circumference  at  the 
had  experienced  misfortune  in  this  in-  bottom  a  mile  and  a  half;  at  the  sum- 
hospitable  spot,  and  the  boat  had  been  mit  or  mouth  about  two  miles.  Noth» 
despatched  to  ascertain  the  fact.  Such,  ing  of  a  similar  nature,  approaching  to 
indeed,  was  the  case.  The  wreck  of  a  these  dimensions,  is  known  in  Europe; 
large  vessel  was  scattered  about  the  ba-  nor,  if  I  remember  right,  in  any  part  of 
sin.  Some  rude  huts  were  constructed  the  world,  except  possibly  among  the 
out  of  the  fragments,  and  roofed  with  Andes.  The  summit  of  the  crater  is 
tarpaulins  and  sails.  Under  these,  and  the  highest  part  of  the  island,,  which 
carefully  protected  from  the    weather,  shelves  towards  the  north. 
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Around  the  basin  are  several  hot- 
springs,  (another  proof,  if  any  were 
wanting,  of  the  volcanic  nature  of  the 
island,)  said  to  be  within  20  or  25°  of 
the  boiling  point.  And,  as  the  basin 
abounds  with  fine  fish,  easily  caught,  it 
has  been  represented  that  they  might  be 
thrown  from  the  cold  water  to  the  hot, 
for  boiling,  without  being  disengaged 
from  the  hook,  tho'  this  is  an  exaggera- 
tion. Fish  arc  equally  plentiful  in  the 
sea  without  the  basin  :  so  numerous  and 
voracious,  indeed,  as  to  be  caught  with 
little  trouble  ;  three  boats,  nearly  filled, 
were  procured  in  a  short  time,  princi- 
pally of  a  species  resembling  the  bream 
and  perch,  averaging  3  or  4  pounds 
weight  each,  and  of  excellent  eating. 
Merchant  vessels  that  touch  here,  wish- 
ing to  add  to  their  sea  store,  should  cure 
them  immediately  ;  exposure  to  rain 
previously  to  salting  is  found  by  expe- 
rience to  render  them  of  little  value. 

Whales  frequenl  the  vicinity  of  this 
island  at  certain  periods.  But  its  chief 
visitors  are  seals,  who  twenty  years  ago 
were  to  be  seen  on  the  rocks,and  bask- 
ing in  the  grass,  in  many  thousands. 
Instances  have  occurred  of  3000  having 
been  killed  in  a  few  days  :  the  princi- 
pal instrument  for  this  purpose  is  a  good 
cudgel,  which  by  a  smart  blow  over 
the  snout  accomplishes  the  object.  At 
present  their  numbers  are  much  dimin- 
ished, by  the  great  demand  for  the  skin 
in  commerce,  and  having  become  of  late 
years  a  fashionable    article    of   dress. 

The  stratum  of  earth  is  thin,  and  lit- 
tle, therefore,  can  be  accomplished  here 
by  cultivation  ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crater,  around  the  basin,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  gardens  might  be  formed, 
were  any  of  the  temporary  sojourners 
industrious  enough  to  make  the  attempt, 
and  inclose  them  from  the  depredations 
of  the  seals.  A  few  wild  hogs  or  goats 
are  said  to  exist,  but  we  saw  nothing  of 
the  kind.     Sea  birds  are    particularly 


numerous,  i.  e.  the  peterel,  penguin, 
common  gull,  and  albatross   species. 

The  latter  is  a  large  and  powerful  bird, 
sometimes  twice  the  size  of  the  turkey, 
and  the  wings,  when  extended,  measur- 
ing 13  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  tho'  1  I  or  12 
feet  is  more  common.  ()l  these  we 
caught  many,  by  a  hook  and  line  kept 
floating  astern  ;  and  they  are  remarka- 
ble for  having  an  additional  joint  in  the 
wing,  a  peculiarity  that  is  not  discerni- 
ble till  after  repeated  examination.  A 
dense  coat  of  feathers  renders  it  impen- 
etrable to  small  shot,and  under  the  skin 
is  a  layer  of  fat  half  an  inch  thick  ;  a 
bag  of  the  same  adipose  substance  near 
the  tail,  said  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
lubricating  the  feathers,  is  as  large  as  a 
tolerable-sized  apple.  The  skin  is  in 
great  request  among  American  seamen, 
who  dry  and  preserve  it  very  carefully, 
selling  it  for  a  considerable  sum  in  their 
own  country,  the  down  being  remark- 
ably fine  and  white.  The  carcase  to 
us  proved  more  serviceable,  the  sea- 
men having  feasted  on  it  frequently, 
and  on  Christmas  Day  was  jocularly 
named  by  them  a  St.  Paul's-  (loose. 

Smoke  has  been  seen  to  issue  from 
fissured  in  the  earth,  and  sometimes,  du- 
ring the  night,  luminous  spots,  resem- 
bling fire,  though  we  saw  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Many  of  the  stones  are  of  a 
dark  blue  colour,  some  resembling 
pumice,  and  others  bearing  evident 
traces  of  fusion.  Fresh  water  is  small 
in  quantity ,and  difficult  to  be  procured. 

Amsterdam  island,  about  fifty  miles 
distant,  is  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, but  so  difficult  of  access, 
that  a  landing  has  only  been  effected 
there  once  or  twice  these  fifty  years. 
There  is,  however,  more  wood  and  wa- 
ter than  at  St.  Paul's.  Its  latitude  is 
about  37°  50  S.,  longitude  the  same  as 
the  other.  Both  islands  are  common- 
ly made  by  vessels  going  direct  to  Chi- 
na, or  through  Bass's  Straits. 


PREVENTION  OF  SEA-SICKNESS. 
^        To  tl.e  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine.         01J  antJ  young,  Was  in  less  than  half  an 

TiN  a  late  voyage  from  Calais  to  Lon-  hour  affected   by  violent  and  unremit- 

■*■  don,  in  one  of  the  steam-ships,  we  tnig     sea-sickness.     The   scene    itself 

experienced  so  rough  a  sea,  that  every  was  sufficient  to  aflect  me  by  a  species 

passenger  on-board,   male  and  female,  of  sympathy;  but  the  general  cause 


negs — French  Language. 


j   u   to  operate  in  swimming  at  the 
bead,   loss  of  ilwgth  and  colour. 

eompanied  by  that  overpowering  nau- 
sea, the  recollection  of  which  will  till 
every  one  who  has  been  at  sea.  wit  . 

tiom  of  agony. 
I  nwilling    for   some   hours  to 

culate  on 
the  cause,  and.  having  no  hesitation  in 
referring  it  primarily  to  the  motion  of 
the  vessel.  I  considered  its  proximate 
effect  on  the  animal  tjnteai.  fa  was 
*rvident  that,  as  the  whole  body  was  the 
patient  of  the  rockings  of  the  vessel, 
the  stomach,  and  other  moveable  visce- 
ra, would  librate  within  the  cavity  of 
the  chest  and  abdomen  without  the 
usual  energy  of  the  will,  and  that  cor- 
responding muscular  force  with  which 
the  actions  and  re-actions  of  all  the 
parts  are  generally  in  harmonv.  This 
unnatural  movement,  and  the  result- 
ing friction  and  irritation  of  the  stom- 
ach and  viscera.  I  consequently  deter- 
mined to   be  the  immediate  cauv 

ckness. 
It  appeared  to  me.  therefore,  that 
this  phenomenon,  Uke  nil  other  ji!^- 
nomena  of  matter,  had  its  cause  in 
certain  special  motions,  and  that  the 
cure  could  only  be  found  in  counteract- 
ing motions.  Without  a  delicate  me- 
chanical contrivance,  (though  a  mere 
.ring  hammock  might  have  been 
useful/  the  body  could  not  be  kept  in  a 


steady  upr;:-   I  -   struck  rae> 

therefore,  that  a  brisk  muse 

of  the  body,  equal  to  thai  of  the 

would  either  coui. 

novel  direction  of  motion  on  the 

ach  and  viscera,  as  would  r, 

■Toy.  the  effect  of  tin   - 

to  ride  on  horse- 
back ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  exerci-e, 
prefer  a  trotting  horse  :  it  appeal 
me.  therefore,  that,  if  I  imitated  the  ac- 
tion of  the  body  in  a  biisk  trot,  I  might 
have  no  other  sensation  than  what  ac- 
tion usually  produces. 

I  -^red  myself  in  a  chair  upon  the 
deck,  and  commenced  a  sharp  libration 
of  the  body,  such  as  it  receives  in  trot- 

md,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  pre- 
vious nausea  abated.  In  a  quarter  ol 
an  hour  I  recovered  my  ipirita  :  in  half 
an  hour  felt  a  desire  to  eat,  which  I  in- 
dulged, to  the  surprize  and  disgust  of 
those  who  were  around  me  ;  in  line,  I 
kept  up  the  action  more  or  less  during 
three  hours  in  which  we  were  in  rough 
water,  in  which  time  I  emptied  my 
pockets  of  eatables  :  and,  afterwards,  1 

well  as  though  I  had  merely  ta- 
ken my  customary  morning's  ride. 

nnumerable  speculations  have 
been  published  on  this  subject,  and  as 
it  concerns  the  convenience,  and  com- 
fort    of  thousands  who  undertake  sea- 

-.  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  sub- 
mit these  facts  to  the  public. 


ISITION  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 


-.-  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Marazint. 

1 1 1 1 1  E  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
g  v-rally  esteemed,  and  is 

-iderable  importance.  Conceiv- 
ing that  it  might  be  obtained  more 
thoroughly,  and  with  less  trouble  to  the 
learner,  than  by  the  usual  mode,  my 
wife  and  1  have  pursued  a  plan,  which, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  before 
been  employed.  We  have  not  unfre- 
qnently  been  spoken  to  respecting  the 
mode  of  procedure  adopted,  and  have 
found  ourselves  incapable  of  explaining 
precisely,  our  views  in  a  short  time,  and 
in  few  wo!  U.  We  therefore  determi- 
ned to  draw  up  the  present  statement, 
and  to  request  you  would  give  it  a  place 
in  jrour  Magazine. 


The  principle,  on  which  our  plan 
was  founded,  is,  that  an  infant  is  capa- 
ble  of  learning,  from  the  time    when   it 

to  speak,  two  languages  at  the 
same  time.  This  practice  is  observed 
in  Wales,  in  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  on 
the  frontiers  of  F  ranee  :  in  Switzerland, 
and  in  other  parts  where  the  English  or 
the  French  are  frequently  understood 
by  young  children, together  with  anoth- 
er language,  according  to  the  respective 
situation  of  the  countries.  Indeed,  this 
observation  may  be  so  constantly  made 
on  every  border,  that  scarcely  any 
principle  can  be  more  firmly  establish- 
ed by  constant  and  widely-extended 
experience. 
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To  apply  this  principle  to  practice, 
we  determined  that  our  children 
should  learn  the  English  and  French 
languages  at  the  same  time,  from  their 
infancy.  In  England,there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  teach  them  English  :  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  to  hinder  them  from  learn- 
ing the  language.  But  French  must  be 
taught,  and  pains  taken  that  it  may  be 
acquired.  To  carry  this  part  of  our 
plan  into  execution,  we  determined  to 
have  a  French  nursery-maid,  and  to 
speak  to  our  children  from  the  first,  as 
far  as  possible  in  that  language  only. 
Our  family  consists  at  present  of  four 
children ;  a  girl  seven  years  old  ;  a  girl 
of  five;  a  boy  of  three;  and  a  girl  of 
one.  When  our  eldest  child  was  three 
years  of  age,  a  young  woman  was 
brought  from  Paris  by  a  near  relative. 
But  she  was  so  little  inclined  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  her  situation,  that  she  gave 
much  trouble,  and  we  were  compel- 
led to  part  with  her  in  four  months. 
Mr.  Oakshott,  an  Englishman,  who 
keeps  the  Silver-Lion  at  Calais,  then 
sent  us  a  servant.  She  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  duty  of  an  English 
nursery-maid,  but  as  well  disposed  as 
she  was  ignorant.  She  consequently 
soon  learnt  her  business,  and  proved  a 
valuable  acquisition.  A  year  after  the 
commencement  of  this  plan,  our  family 
increasing,  a  French  female,  about  six- 
teen years  of  age,  who  had  come  to 
London, was  added  to  our  establishment. 
A  year  ago,  the  health  of  the  person 
who  had  come  from  Calais  not  bearing 
the  London  air,  she  returnee  to  her  na- 
tive place.  We  took  in  her  room  a 
friend  of  hers  already  in  England.  At 
this  time  the  last  two  servants  continue 
with  us,  and  the  experiment  has  been 
carried  on  during  four  years. 

Soon  after  each  of  the  two  elder  chil- 
dren was  four  years  of  age,  she  was 
taught  to  read.  The  letters  were  pro- 
nounced in  the  French  mode ;  and, 
when  the  child  had  advanced  far 
enough  to  read  words,  books  of  the 
same  language  alone  were  employed. 
It  was  our  endeavour  to  keep  English 
reading  entirely  away.  And  this  en- 
deavour was  tolerably  successful  ;  for, 
after  our  eldest  girl  could  read  an  easy 
French  child's  book  moderately  well, 
she  was  totally  Incapable  of  making  out 


the  easiest  sentence  in  her  native  tongue. 
After  a  time,  however,  she  did  learn  of 
herself  to  read  it.  Since  then  my  wife 
has  taught  her  regularly  to  read  English, 
but  in  a  small  degree  compared  with 
French. 

At  present  our  first  child  reads  both 
French  and  English  as  well  as  children 
of  her  age  usually  read  either  ;  and 
spells  the  former  very  well,  the  latter 
by  no  means  so  well.  She  speaks  and 
understands  the  French  rather  better 
than  the  English.  She  scarcely  talks 
the  latter  so  quickly  as  children  usually 
do  ;  and  occasionally,  but  very  rarely, 
makes  trifling  blunders,  which  shew 
that  it  is  not  so  familiar  to  her  as  the 
French.  The  disproportion  between 
these  tongues  is  greater  in  the  second, 
and  still  greater  in  the  third  child  ;  who, 
although  he  generally  understands  what 
is  said  to  him  in  English,  is  but  little 
capable  of  replying  in  that  language. 
The  pronunciation  of  English  is  not  in 
the  smallest  degree  affected  in  any  of 
the  family  ;  and  few  Gallicisms  are  in- 
troduced, in  consequence  of  their  learn- 
ing both  at  the  same  time.  The  two 
are  hardly  ever  mixed  in  the  same  sen- 
tence, even  by  the  youngest  of  the  chil- 
dren. They  very  soon  find  that  they 
are  to  speak  French  to  particular  per- 
sons, and  to  all  others  English.  But, 
if  addressed,  they  almost  constantly  an- 
swer in  the  language  spoken  to  them. 

The  expense  attending  our  plan  has 
been  small.  We  have  had  to  pay  for 
the  passage  of  two  of  the  young  women, 
and  we  give  each  of  them  a  trifle  yearly 
more  than  we  should  do  English  ser- 
vants of  the  same  description.  We  had 
also  to  purchase  French  books  for  chil- 
dren, which,including  the  duty,are  dear- 
er than  English  books  of  a  similar  kind. 

A  little,  and  really  very  little,  incon- 
venience arises  from  these  servants'  re- 
ligion, which  is  generally  that  of  Rome. 
They  are  forbidden  to  speak  on  relig- 
ious topics  to  the  children:  and  with 
this  injunction  they  have  complied. 

From  the  experience  which  we  have 
obtained  on  this  subject,  we  do  not 
expect  that  our  children  will  talkFrench 
so  well  as  they  would  do  if  they  were 
educated  in  France.  But,  we  believe, 
that  they  will  understand  and  speak 
the  language  better  than  they  could  do 
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by  any  other  mode  of  instruction  prac- 
tised in  England.  They  daily  acquire 
those  minute  terms  of  expression  which 
are  rarely  attained  by  a  foreigner. 
The  expense,  we  conceive,  will  be  less 
than  by  the  usual  mode  of  teaching  the 
language.     Now,  that  the  first  difficul- 


ties attendant  on  a  new  and  untried 
plan  are  overcome,  scarcely  any  incon- 
venience is  felt  in  consequence  of  this 
mode  of  procedure ;  especially  as  my 
wife  had  previously  determined  herself, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  educate  her  own 
children.  J.  B. 
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"ITTTITH  respect  to  the  specimens  of 
"  brick,  both  sun-dried  and  fire- 
burnt,  there  were  ample  quantities  ev- 
ery where;  giving  us  an  idea,  how 
very  opportune  the  furnaces  might 
have  been,  which  manufactured  the  lat- 
ter, to  execute  the  mad  judgments  of  ei- 
ther Nimrod  or  Nebuchadnezzar.  The 
bricks  which  compose  the  tower,  and 
its  appending  objects,  are  mostly 
stampt  with  three  lines  of  inscription, 
in  the  cuneiform,  or,  as  it  is  common- 
ly called,  the  Babylonian  character. 
Some  extend  to  four,  or  even  seven 
lines  ;  but,  though  differing  in  this  res- 
pect, the  dimensions  of  all  are  the  same ; 
the  only  superiority  appears  in  those 
of  seven  lines  being  better  stampt  than 
those  with  the  fewer  numbers.  How- 
ever, I  could  only  draw  these  observa- 
tions from  fragments  about,  and  I  ex- 
amined a  great  many  ;  entire  detached 
bricks  not  being  now  to  be  found  on 
the  ruin.  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  the  bricks  of  Babylon  are  of  two 
kinds,  sun-dried  and  fire-burnt.  The 
former  is  generally  largest,  as  it  is  a 
coarser  fabric  than  the  latter  ;  but  its 
solidity  seems,  by  proof,  to  be  equal  to 
the  hardest  stone.  It  is  composed  of 
clay  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  or 
broken  reeds,  to  compact  it,  and  then 
dried  in  the  sun.  Here,  then,  besides 
tracing  the  first  builders  of  Babel  in 
their  very  executed  work,  "  Go  to, 
let  us  make  us  brick,  and  burn  them 
thoroughly  !"  we  find  the  exact  sort  of 
brick  which  the  children  of  Israel  made 
during  their  captivity  in  Egypt ;  "  And 
Pharaoh  commanded  the  task-masters, 
and  said,  ye  shall  no  more  give  the  peo- 
ple straw  to  make  bricks,  &c."  These 
unburnt  bricks  commonly  form  the  in- 
terior or  mass  of  any  strong  foundation 
amongst  these  ruins  ;  and  this  is  the 


case  with  the  great  tower,  while  it  is,  01 
rather  has  been,  faced  with  the  more 
beautiful  fabric  of  those  manufactured 
in  the  furnace  or  kiln.  From  every  ac- 
count left  us  by  historians  of  the  super- 
eminently stupendous  structure  of  the 
Tower  of  Belus,  we  must  seek  it  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the 
site  of  Babylon  ;  and  of  all  the  colos- 
sal mounds  which  remain  amongst  its 
far  spreading  ruins,  not  one  appears 
to  answer  so  fully,  in  place,  dimensions, 
and  aspect,  to  all  their  pictures  of  the 
tower,  whether  called  by  the  name  of 
Babel  or  of  Belus,  as  this  sublime  in- 
habitant of  the  desert,  known  univer- 
sally to  the  present  descendants  of  Ish- 
mael,  by  the  name  of  Dirs  Nimrood. 
But  the  remnant  of  the  captivity,  still 
abiding  amongst  "  the  waters  of  Baby- 
lon," when  they  speak  of  it,  call  it 
Nebuchadnezzar's  prison. 

BABEL. 

Since  the  days  of  Alexander,  we  find 
four  capitals,  at  least,  built  out  of  her 
remains  :  Seleucia  by  the  Greeks,  Cte- 
siphon  by  the  Parthians,  Al  Maidan 
by  the  Persians,  Kufa  by  the  Caliphs; 
with  towns,  villages,  and  caravansaries 
without  number.  That  the  fragments 
of  one  city  should  travel  so  far,  to  build 
or  repair  the  breaches  of  another,  on 
the  first  view  of  the  subject,  appeared 
unlikely  to  myself;  but  on  traversing 
the  country  between  the  approximating 
shores  of  the  two  rivers,  and  observing 
all  the  facilities  of  water-carriage  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  I  could  no  longer 
be  incredulous  of  what  had  been  told 
me ;  particularly  when  scarce  a  day 
passed  without  my  seeing  people  dig- 
ging the  mounds  of  Babylon  for  bricks, 
which  they  carried  to  the  verge  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  thence  conveyed  in 
boats  to  wherever  they  might  be  want- 
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ed.  From  the  consequent  excavations 
in  every  possible  shape  and  direction, 
the  regular  lines  of  the  orignal  ruins 
have  been  so  broken,  that  nothing  but 
confusion  is  seen  to  exist  between 
one  course  and  another,  when  any  tra- 
veller would  attempt  seeking  a  distinct 
plan  amongst  those  eternally  traversing 
minor  heaps,  hollows,  and  ravines. 
But  certain  huge  and  rugged  masses 
yet  stand  pre-eminent ;  which,  by  their 
situation,  and  other  local  circumstances, 
seem  sufficiently  to  warrant  the  conclu- 
sions which  have  been  drawn  of  their 
original  purpose.  These  vaster  mounds 
are  surrounded  by  subordinate  ranges, 
now  bearing  the  appearance  of  em- 
bankments ;  and  which,  doubtless, 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  interior 
pile's  comparatively  unimpaired  state. 
The  yearly  overflowing  of  the  whole 
country,  from  the  decay  of  the  canals, 
made  to  draw  off  the  superflux  of  the 
river,  having  for  ages  swept  unimpeded 
over  the  faces  of  all  the  ruins  which 
had  not  the  protection  of  these,  I  may 
call  them,  break-waters,  could  not  fail 
producing  the  devastation  we  see.  All 
such  exposed  parts  of  the  city  must  ne- 
cessarily be  broken  down  into  wider 
and  more  shapeless  ruin,  and  be  gradu- 
ally washed  down  into  lower  and  low- 
er hillocks,  till  in  most  places,  all  traces 
would  be  entirely  swept  away. 

LIONS. 

In  this  my  second  visit  to  Birs  Nim- 
rood,  while  passing  rapidly  over  the 
last  tracks  of  the  ruin-spread  ground, 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  outer 
bank  of  its  quadrangular  boundary,  my 
party  suddenly  halted ;  having  descried 
several  dark  objects  moving  along  the 
summit  of  its  hill,  which  they  constru- 
ed into  dismounted  Arabs  on  the  look- 
out, while  their  armed  brethren  must 
be  lying  concealed  under  the  southern 
brow  of  the  mound.  Thinking  this 
very  probable,  I  took  out  my  glass  to 
examine,  and  soon  distinguished  that 
the  causes  of  our  alarm  were  two  or 
three  majestic  lions,  taking  the  air  up- 
on the  heights  of  the  pyramid.  Per- 
haps I  never  had  beheld  so  sublime  a 
picture  to  the  mind,  as  well  as  to  the 
eye.  These  were  a  species  of  enemy 
which  my  party  were  accustomed  to 
dread  without  any  panic  fear ;    and. 


while  we  continued  to  advance,  though 
slowly,  the  hallooing  of  the  people  made 
the  noble  beasts  gradually  change  their 
position,  till,  in  the  course  of  twenty 
minutes,  they  totally  disappeared.  We 
then  rode  close  up  to  the  ruins  ;  and  I 
had  once  more  the  gratification  of  as- 
cending the  awful  sides  of  the  tower  of 
Babel.  In  my  progress  I  stopped  sev- 
eral times  to  look  at  the  broad  prints  of 
the  feet  of  the  lions,  left  plain  in  the 
clayey  soil ;  and,  by  the  track,  I  saw 
that  if  we  had  chosen  to  rouse  such 
royal  game,  we  need  not  go  far  to 
find  their  lair.  But  while  thus  actually 
contemplating  these  savage  tenants, 
wandering  amidst  the  towers  of  Baby- 
lon, and  bedding  themselves  within  the 
deep  cavities  of  her  once  magnificent 
temple,  I  could  not  help  reflecting  on 
how  faithfully  the  various  prophecies 
had  been  fulfilled,  which  relate  in  the 
Scriptures,  to  the  utter  fall  of  Babylon, 
and  abandonment  of  the  place  ;  veri- 
fying, in  fact  the  very  words  of  Isai- 
ah,— "  Wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall 
lie  there  ;  and  the  houses  shall  be  full 
of  doleful  creatures  :  owls  shall  dwell 
there,  and  dragons  shall  cry  in  the 
pleasant  places." 

THE    EUPHRATES, 

(on  whose  banks  I  had  passed  so  many 
interesting  hours,)  tho'  not  so  rapid  as 
its  sister  stream,  is  infinitely  more  ma- 
jestic, and  claims  a  longer  course,  rising 
from  three  sources  amongst  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia.  After  flowing  in 
three  currents  to  the  south-west,  thro' 
many  a  wild  glen  and  rich  valley,  all 
unite  in  one  channel  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  nearly  opposite  the  source 
of  the  Tigris  ;  and  thence  winding  on  in 
full  stream,  south  and  south-west,  in  a 
corresponding  course  to  that  of  the  Ti- 
gris, the  two  rivers  form  a  junction  at 
Korna  ;  and  under  the  appellation  of 
the  Shat-el-Arab,  "  the  river  of  Ara- 
bia," roll  on  in  one  noble  flood  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  seventy  miles  south  of 
Bussora.  The  name  of  Phrat,  or  Eu- 
phrates, Josephus  describes  as  derived 
from  words  denoting  fruitfulness,  or 
dispersion,  and  either  apply  to  the  his- 
tory of  this  river.  Its  course  compre- 
hends an  extent  of  fourteen  hundred 
miles,  but  its  width  varies  considerably 
during  so  long  a  journey. 
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THE    ROUTE. 

11  Send  for  a  chair — it  blows  so  hard — I  can't  bear  windy  weather  ; 
Now  you  and  I  in  one  sedan  can  go  quite  well  together," 
Said  Mrs  Frump,  while  folding  tight  her  shawl  around  each  shoulder, 
She  took  the  lean  and  wither'd  arm  of  sweet  Miss  Nancy  Holder. 

This  Mistress  Frump  and  Nancy  dear  were  old  maids  stiff  and  stupid, 
Who  long  had  been  shot  proof  against  the  darts  of  cunning  Cupid  ; 
So  now,  good  souls,  they  both  were  off  to  Lady  Betty  Randle, 
To  have  a  little  shilling  whist,  and  talk  a  deal  of  scandal. 

The  chair  it  came,  and  in  they  went,  together  sideways  sitting, 
As  closelv  pack'd  as  all  the  threads  they  just  before  were  knitting. 
In  minutes  three' they  safe  arrived,  the  double  knock  foretelling 
The  fast  approach  of  these  two  dames  to  Lady  Randle's  dwelling. 

Forthwith  the  bawling  footman  shewed  up  stairs  Miss  Nancy    Holder, 
And  Mrs  Frump;  while  stared  Miss  Young,  and  Mrs  Young  the  older. 
"Dear  Lady  Randle,  how  d'ye  do?  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you," 
Quoth  Mrs  Frump.     Miss  Sugarfist  cried,  "Dear  Miss  Nan,  how  be  you  ?'* 

"  Miss  Charlotte,  I  am  quite  rejoiced  to  have  the  boundless  pleasure 
Of  shaking  hands,  my  love,  you're  looking  charming  beyond  measure  ; 
That  roseate  bloom  vrtJon  your  cheek  outvies  the  soft  carnation." 
"  O  lawk  !  Miss  Ann,  you  fluster  me  with  such  great  admiration." 

Now,  Mr  Sugarfist  had  been  iu  tea  and  figs  a  dealer, 
Which  was  the  cause  Miss  Sugarfist,  his  child,  was  not  gentecler ; 
He,  having  made  a  fortune  large,  and  trade  no  more  admiring, 
Sold  all  his  stock,  and  cut  the  shop  and  business,  by  retiring. 

Yet  still  he  dealt — that  is,  the  cards,  for  he  to  whisk  was  partial  : 

His  partner  now,  a  soldier  bold,  was  gallant  Major  Martial, 

Who  oft  had  seen  much  service  hard,  round  Brentford,  Kew,  andRyegatc. 

And  e'en  that  very  day  had  march'd  from  Paddington  to  Highgate. 

By  Mr.  Sugarfist  there  sat,  of  turtle  feasts  a  giver, 

A' Nabob,  who  came  home  with  gold,  but  not  an  inch  of  liver  ; 

His  partner  was  no  less  a  man  than  portly  Parson  Sable  ; 

Which  if  you  reckon  right,  you'll  find  just  makes  up  one  whist  table. 

But  next  to  these,  a  noisy  set  of  talking  Dames  were  playing 
At  guinea  Loo,  and  now  and  then  a  temper  vile  betraying. 
Miss  Winter,  Mrs  Crookedlegs,  Miss  Glum,  and  Mrs  Hearty, 
With  hump-backed  Lady  Spindleshanks,  exactly  made  the  party. 

Upon  the  sofa,  Mrs  Frump,  dear  soul!  had  squatted  down  to 
Some  shilling  whist,  with  Mrs  Prim,  and  lo  !  a  foreign  Count,  too  ! 
Who,  as  Dame  Fortune  will'd  it^  soon  became  her  Partner  chosen  ; 
While  Mr  Prim,  congenial  man  !  sat  opposite  Miss  Frozen. 

Around  the  room,  in  various  parts,  some  motley  groups  were  seated  ; 
In  one  place.  Captain  Splinter  bold,  with  grape  (not  shot)  juice  heated, 
Made  desp'iate  work  with  Sophy  Blaze,  who  swore  he  meant  to  kill  her  ; 
For,  in  the  warmth  of  love,  he  grasp'd  her  hand  just  like  a  tiller. 

Then,  in  the  room  adjacent,  young  Miss  Randle  and  Miss  Parking, 
To  Ireat  the  company,  began  through  two  duets  sky-larking. 
When  Mr.  Simple  ask'd  Miss  Quiz,  "  In  what  key  are  they  playing  ?" 
"  'Tis  what  you  are, — A  flat,"  she  said,  a  sneering  smile  betraj'ing. 

Now  up  and  down  the  ivory  keys  the  Misses  twain  kept  flying. 
As  if  to  make  as  great  a  din  as  could  be  they  were  trying. 
This  o'er  the  kind  Miss  Symphony,  with  lungs  indeed  appalling. 
Sat  down  before  the  harpsichord,  and  had  a  bout  at  squalling. 

While  all  these  things  were  going  on,  Miss  Holder,  in  a  corner, 
Had  fix'd  upon  a  school  girl,  Miss  Honoria  Julia  Horner, 
Who'd  just  Uigun  to  be  coi/teout ;  so   Nancy,  by  explaining 
The  histories  of  the  folks  around,  Miss  H.  was  entertaining. 
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"  Look  there  !  d'ye  see  ?  that's  General  Bomb,  just  come  from  Gibraltar  ; 
'Tis  rumour'd  he  will  lead  next  week  Miss  Simper  to  the  altar  : 
He's  sixty-five,  and  she  sixteen,— a  pretty  match  this,  truly  ! 
No  doubt,  in  time  his  brow  will  be  with  antlers  cover'd  duly. 

"  There  goes  Miss  Flirt,  who  fancies  she  is  able  to  discover 

In  every  man  she  dances  with  a  true  and  ardent  lover. 

And  here  comes  Mrs.  Paroquet,  a  widow  young  and  wealthy, 

Who's  waiting  just  to  catch  some  peer,  old,  gouty,  and  unhealthy. 

"  That  kind  of  man,  with  whiskers  large,  and  hair  that's  rather  sandy, 
A  stiff  cravat,  gold  chain  and  glass,  is  what  they  call  a  Dandy. 
Those  ladies  standing  by  the  door,  and  making  such  wry  faces, 
Because  they've  lost  twelve  points  at  cards,  are  called  the  faded  Graces 

"  The  youngest's  only  fifty-eight,  the  second  sixty-seven  ; 

The  oldest,  who  is  seventy-six,  ought  now  to  be  in heaven. 

Folks  say  they  once  were  pretty  girls,  but  would  be  always  flirting  ; 
A  thing,  my  dear,  the  hopes  of  being  nicely  married  hurting. 

"  Now,  goodness  me  !  as  I'm  alive  !  there's  little  Fanny  Sawyer 
Engaged  in  earnest  chat  with  Mr.  Honesty,  the  lawyer. 
If  that  turns  out  to  be  a  match,  I'm  sure  t'will  be  a  wonder. 
But  only  look  at  Mrs  Bounce  with  one-armed  Colonel  Thunder. 

"  Well,  how  some  people  can  ! — but  see,  the  card  parties  are   breaking, 
And  yonder  there's  dear  Mrs.  Frump  of  tipsey-cake  partaking." 
So  here  Miss  Holder's  eloquence  at  once  was  put  an  end  to, 
At  sight  of  delicacies,  which  she  ever  was  a  friend  to. 

Now  Champagne  bottles,  knives  and  forks,  plates,  glasses,  scandal,  chatter, 

With  laughter  interspersed,  began  to  make  a  glorious  clatter. 

"  Dear  Colonel,  pray  be  good  enough  to  help  me  to  a  custard" — 

"  A  little  lobster,  if  you  please" — "  I'll  thank  you  for  the  mustard." 

"  Miss  Holder,  won't  you  take  a  seat  ?" — "  What  shall  I  have  the  pleasure, 
Miss  Sugarfist,  of  giving  you  ?" — "  Why,  when  you  beat  leisure, 
I'll  take  some  raisins,  if  you  please." — "  That  savours  of  the  Grocer," 
Miss  Clackitt,  whispered  Mr.  Prim,  "  her  dad  was  one,  you  know,  sir." 

Now  Mr.  Prim,  alas  !  poor  man  !   was  very  absent,  making 
Sometimes  great  blunders,  which  would  after  set  his  heart  an  aching  : 
Thus  sage  Miss  Clackitt's  shrewd  remark  to  him  was  quite  a  poser, 
Yet,  just  for  answering's  sake,  he  roar'd  out,  "  Yes,  her  dad's  a  grocer  !" 

On  which  Miss  Charlotte's  cheeks,  poor  thing,  became  as  red  as  scarlet, 
And  pouting  like  a  sulky  child,  she  sobb'd  out,  "  O  the  varlet !" 
But  he,  the  cause  other  dismay,  stood  looking  blank  and  foolish  ; 
While  Dandy  Bubble  said,  "  Why,  Prim,  upon  my  soul !  'twas  coolish." 

Now  other  noises  swell'd  the  roar  :  Good  gracious  !  what's  the  matter  ? 

"O  never  mind,  'tis  Sophy  Blaze,  again  the  Captain's  at  her  : — 

I  wonder  if  these  rattling  romps  will  end  in  ought  like  marriage  !" — 

"  Lord  Bandom's  Stanhope  stops  the  way" — "  Count  Marasquino's  carriage." 

Then  rose  among  the  female  tribe  a  strife  of  silks  and  sattins, 
Miss  Holder's  chair's  announced,  and  Mrs.  Bubble's  maid  and  pattens. 
In  groups  the  company  paired  off;    some  chairing  it,  some  walking, 
But  all  fatigued  with  doing  nought,  save  playing  cards  and  talking. 

As  home  our  brace  of  old  maids  went,  each  passing  watchman's  warning, 
Proclaim'd,  "  Past  two  ;"  said  Mrs.  Frump,  "  Dear  me,  'tis  Sunday  morning  ! 
Well,  who'd  have  thought  it !  what  a  shame  !  now  is  it  not,  Miss  Nancy  ? 
I  wish  we'd  come  away  before."     (She  told  a  lie,  I  fancy.) 

But  here  to  this  my  beauteous  strain,  at  length  I  must  say,  Amen, 

And  bid  adieu  to  Lords  and  Counts,  to  Ladies  gay,  and  gay  Men  ; 

And  much  I  hope,  although  these  things  sometimes  should  not  be  slighted, 

When  next  her  Ladyship's  "  at  home,"  I  may  not  be  invited. 
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MEMOIR  OF  DR.  CROTCH,  PROFESSOR  OF  MUSIC 

In  the  University  of  Oxford. 


T\R.  Crotch,  the  subject  of  the  pres- 
-■^  nut  n  eraoir,  was  born  at  Nor- 
wich, July  5,  1775.  His  father,  by 
trade  a  carpenter,  an  ingenious  mechan- 
ic, and  of  good  reputation,  having  a 
passion  for  music,  of  which,  however, 
he  had  no  knowledge,  undertook  to 
build  an  organ,  on  which,  as  soon  as  it 
would  speak,  he  learned  to  play  two  or 
three  common  tunes,  such  as,  God 
Save  the  King ;  Let  Ambition  Fire 
thy  Mind  ;  and  the  Easter  Hymn  : 
with  which,  and  such  chords  as  were 
pleasing  to  his  ear,  he  used  to  try  the 
perfection  of  his  instrument. 

About  Christmas,  1776,  when  Mas- 
ter Crotch  was  only  a  year  and  a  half 
old,  he  discovered  a  great  inclination 
for  music,  by  leaving  even  his  food  to 
attend  to  it,  when  the  organ  was  play- 
ing ;  and  about  Midsummer,  1777,  he 
would  touch  the  key-note  of  his  par- 
ticular favourite  tunes,  in  order  to  per- 
suade his  father  to  play  them.  Soon 
after  this,  as  he  was  unable  to  name 
these  tunes,  he  would  play  the  first  two 
or  three  notes  of  them,  when  he  thought 
the  keynote  did  not  sufficiently  explain 
what  he  wished  to  have  played.  But 
according  to  his  mother's  account,  it 
seems  to  have  been  in  consequence  of 
his  having  heard  the  superior  per- 
formance of  Mrs.  Lulman,  a  musical 
lady,  who  came  to  try  his  father's  or- 
gan, and  who  not  only  played  on  it, 
but  sang  to  her  own  accompaniment, 
that  he  first  attempted  to  play  a  tune 
himself:  for,  the  same  evening,  after 
her  departure,  the  child  cried  and  was 
so  peevish,  that  his  mother  was  wholly 
unable  to  appease  him.  At  length, 
passing  through  the  dining  room,  he 
screamed  and  struggled  violently  to  go 
to  the  organ,  in  which,  when  he  was  in- 
dulged, he  eagerly  bent  down  the 
keys  with  his  little  fists,  as  other  chil- 
dren usually  do,  after  finding  them- 
selves able  to  produce  a  noise,  which 
pleases  them  more  than  the  artificial 
performance  of  real  melody  or  harmo- 
ny by  others.  The  next  day,  however, 
being  left,  while   his  mother  went  out, 


in  the  dining-room  with  his  brother,  a 
youth  about  fourteen  years  old,  he 
would  not  let  him  rest  till  he  blew  the 
bellows  of  the  organ,  while  he  sat  on 
his  knee  and  bent  down  the  keys,  at 
first  promiscuously,  but  presently,  with 
one  hand,  he  played  enough  of  God 
Save  the  King,  to  awaken  tht  curiosity 
of  his  father,  who,  being  in  a  gar- 
ret, which  was  his  workshop,  hastened 
down  stairs  to  inform  himself  who  was 
playing  this  tune  upon  the  organ. 
When  lie  found  it  was  the  child,  he 
could  hardly  believe  what  he  heard  and 
saw.  At  this  time,  he  was  exactly  two 
years  and  three  weeks  old,  as  appears 
by  the  register,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
George,  Colgate,  Norwich.  Although 
he  shewed  such  a  decided  inclination 
for  music,  he  could  no  more  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  play  by  persuasion  than  a 
bird  to  sing. 

When  his  mother  returned,  the  fa- 
ther, with  a  look  that  at  once  implied 
joy,  wonder,  and  mystery,  desired  her 
to  go  up  stairs  with  him,  as  he  had 
something  curious  to  shew  her.  She 
obeyed,  and  was  as  much  surprised  as 
the  father,  on  hearing  the  child  play 
the  first  part  of  God  Save  the  King. 
The  next  day  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  treble  of  the  second  part ;  and 
the  day  after,  he  attempted  the  bass, 
which  he  performed  nearly  correct  in 
every  particular,  except  the  note  in* 
mediately  before  the  close,  which  being 
an  octave  below  the  preceding  sound, 
was  out  of  the  reach  of  his  little  hand. 
In  the  beginning  of  November  1777? 
he  played  both  the  treble  and  bass  of 
Let  Ambition  Fire  thy  Mind  ;  an  old 
tune  now  called.  Hope,  thou  Nurse  of 
Young  Desire. 

Upon  the  parents'  relating  this  ex- 
traordinary circumstance  to  their  neigh- 
bours, they  were  laughed  at,  and  advis- 
ed not  to  mention  it,  as  such  a  marvel- 
lous account  would  only  expose  them 
to  ridicule.  However,  a  few  days  af- 
terwards, Mr.  Crotch  being  ill,  and  un- 
able to  go  out  to  work,  Mr.  Paul,  a 
master-weaver,  by  whom  he  was  em- 
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ployed, passing  accidentally  by  the  door, 
and  hearing  the  organ,  fancied  that  he 
had  been  deceived,  and  that  Crotch 
had  stayed  at  home,  in  order  to  divert 
himself  on  his  favourite  instrument. 
Fully  prepossessed  with  this  idea,  he 
entered  the  house,  and,  suddenly  open- 
ing the  dining-room  door,  saw  the  child 
playing  on  the  organ,  while  his  broth- 
er was  blowing  the  bellows.  Mr.  Paul 
thought  the  performance  so  extraordin- 
ary, that  he  immediately  brought  two 
or  three  of  the  neighbours  to  hear  it, 
who  propagating  the  news,  a  crowd  of 
nearly  a  hundred  persons  came  the 
next  day  to  hear  the  young  performer ; 
and,  on  the  following  days,  a  still  great- 
er number  flocked  to  the  house  from 
all  quarters  of  the  city ;  till,  at  length, 
the  child's  parents  were  obliged  to  lim- 
it his  exhibition  to  certain  days  and 
hours  in  order  to  lessen  his  fatigue,  and 
exempt  themselves  from  the  inconven- 
ience of  constant  attendance  on  the  cu- 
rious multitude. 

When  the  father  first  carried  him  to 
the  Cathedral,  he  used  to  cry  the  in- 
stant he  heard  the  loud  organ,  which 
being  so  much  more  powerful,  than 
that  to  which  he  was  accustomed  to  at 
home,  he  was  some  time  before  he 
could  bear,  without  discovering  pain, 
occasioned,  perhaps,  by  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  his  ear,  and  irritability  of 
his  nerves. 

Before  he  was  four  years  old,  he  dis- 
covered a  genius  and  an  inclination  for 
drawing,  nearly  as  strong  as  for  music ; 
for  whenever  he  was  not  at  an  instru- 
ment, he  usually  employed  himself  in 
sketching,  with  his  left  hand,  houses, 
churches,  ships,  or  animals,  in  his  rude 
and  wild  manner,  with  chalk,  on  the 
floor,  or  on  whatever  plain  surface  he 
was  allowed  to  scrawl. 

The  first  voluntary  he  heard  with  at- 
tention was  performed  at  his  father's 
house  by  Mr.  Mully,  a  music-master  ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  child 
seeming  to  play  on  the  organ  in  a  wild 
and  different  manner  from  what  his 
mother  was  accustomed  to  hear,  she 
asked  him,  what  he  was  doing?  And 
he  replied,  "  I  am  playing  the  gentle- 
man's line  things  ;" — but  she  was  una- 
ble to  judge  of  the  resemblance.  How- 
ever, when  Mr.  Mully  came  a  kw  days 


after  and  was  asked,  whether  the  child 
had  remembered  any  of  the  passages  in 
his  voluntary,  he  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive. This  happened  when  he  was  only- 
two  years  and  four  months  old.  About 
this  time,  such  was  the  rapid  progress 
he  had  made  in  judging  of  the  agree- 
ment of  sounds,  that  he  played  the 
Easter  Hymn  with  full  harmony ;  and 
in  the  last  two  or  three  bars  of  Hallelu- 
jah, where- the  same  sound  is  sustained, 
he  played  chords  with  both  hands,  by 
which  the  parts  were  multiplied  to  six, 
which  he  had  great  difficulty  in  reach- 
ing, on  account  of  the  shortness  of  his 
fingers.  From  this  period  his  memory 
was  very  accurate  in  retaining  any  tune 
that  pleased  him  ;  and  being  present  at 
a  concert,  where  a  band  of  gentlemen 
performers  played  the  overture  in  Ro- 
delinda,  he  was  so  delighted  with  the 
minuet,  that  the  next  morning  he  hum- 
med part  of  it  in  bed  ;  and  by  noon, 
without  any  further  assistance,  played 
the  whole  on  the  organ. — At  four 
years  old,  his  ear  for  music  was  so  as- 
tonishing, that  he  could  distinguish  at  a 
great  distance  from  any  instrument,and 
out  of  sight  of  the  keys,  any  note  that 
was  struck,  whether  A.  B.  C.  &c.  In 
this,  Dr.  Burney  used  repeatedly  to  try 
him,  and  never  once  found  him  mista- 
ken, even  in  the  half  notes  :  a  circum- 
stance the  more  extraordinary,  as  many 
practitioners,  and  good  performers,  are 
unable  to  distinguish  by  the  ear,  at  the 
Opera  or  elsewhere,  in  what  key  any 
air  or  piece  is  executed.  At  this  early 
age,  when  he  was  tired  of  playing  on  an 
instrument,and  his  musical  faculties  ap- 
peared wholly  blunted,  he  could  be  pro- 
voked to  attention,  even  tho'  engaged 
in  some  new  amusement,  by  a  wrong 
note  being  struck  in  the  melody  of  any 
well-known  tune  ;  and,  if  he  stood  by 
the  instrument  when  such  a  note  was 
designedly  struck,  he  would  instantly 
put  down  the  right,  in  whatever  key  the 
air  was  playing. 

Before  he  was  six  years  old,  this  in- 
fant prodigy  taught  himself  to  play  on 
the  violin,  which  he  used  to  hold  as  a 
violincello ;  he  cou  Id  also  play  upon  the 
common  flute  and  sticcado  pastovetta. 
At  three  years  old  he  played  on  the  or- 
gan in  King's  College  Chapel,  Cam- 
bridge, while  sitting  on    his    mother's 
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knee  ;  and  at  this  time  a  print  of  him 
playing  on  the  organ  was  engraved  by 
Sanders  at  Norwich. 

As  a  painter  in  oil  colours,  Dr.Crotch 
possesses  very  considerable  talents,  al- 
tho'  he  exercises  them  only  for  amuse- 
ment. A  picture,  painted  by  him 
as  a  companion  of  one  by  Salva- 
tor  Rosa,  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
Charles  Cowper  Esq.,  of  the  Albany, 
fully  evinced  his  talents  ;  it  was  so  ex- 
cellent in  colouring,  harmony  and  ef- 
fect, that,  although  entirely  different  in 
the  subject,  no  one  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  could  tell  which  picture 
was  painted  by  Salvator  Rosa,  unless 
he  had  been  previously  informed.  Dr. 
Crotch  also  drew,  and  etched  in  soft 
ground,  twelve  views  taken  from  the 
environs  of  Oxford,  which  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  very  picturesque  and 
spirited  performances. 

The  extraordinary  musical  talent 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Crotch  in  infancy, 
was  matured  by  study  and  practice,  so 
as  afterwards  he  was  enabled  to  attain 
the  highest  rank  in  his  profession  ;  and, 
as  a  professor  of  music,  he  still  contin- 
ues to  benefit  society.  He  went  to 
Oxford  in  the  year  1788,  and  in  1790 
was  elected  Organist  to  ChrUt's 
Church  ;  in  1797,  he  was  honoured 
with  the  Professorship  of  Music  ;  and 
in  the  same  year  succeeded  Dr.  Hayes, 
as  Organist  to  St.  John's  College  and 
University  Church.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  this  city,  he  married  Miss 
Bliss,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable 
bookseller  there  ;  by  whom  he  has  liv- 
ing one  son,  who  is  now  a  fellow  of 
New  College  ;  and  two  daughters,  who 
are  twin  sisters,  and  are  both  unmarri- 
ed. Dr.  Crotch  left  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  came  to  London  in  1805, 
since  which  period,  he  has  every  sea- 
son delivered  lectures  on  music,  either 
at  the  royal  Institution  in  Albemarle 
Street,  or  at  the  Surrey  Institution  near 
Westminster  Bridge,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  season,  during  which,  he 
lectured  at  the  London  Institution. 

The  early  age,  at  which  Dr.  Crotch 
discovered  a  most  astonishing  musical 
genius,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  eminent   musicians  :  and  per- 
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haps  none  come  so  near  his  precosity 
of  musical  talent,  as  the  two  Westleys 
and  Mozart.  The  Westleys  discov- 
ered, during  early  infancy,  very  un- 
common faculties  for  *he  practice  of 
music.  Charles,  the  eldest,  at  two 
years  and  three  quarters  old,  surprised 
his  father  by  playing  a  tune  on  the 
harpsichord  readily,  and  in  just  time  ; 
soon  after  he  played  several,  whatever 
his  mother  sang,  or  whatever  he  heard 
in  the  street.  Samuel,  the  youngest, 
though  he  was  three  years  old  before 
he  aimed  at  a  tune,  yet,  by  constantly 
hearing  his  brother  practise,  and  being 
accustomed  to  good  music  and  master- 
ly execution,  before  he  was  six  years 
old,  arrived  at  such  a  knowledge  in 
music  that  his  extempore  performances 
on  keyed  instruments,  like  Mozart's, 
was  so  masterly  in  point  of  invention, 
modulation,  and  accuracy  of  execution, 
as  to  surpass  in  many  particulars,  the 
attainments  of  most  professors  at  any 
period  of  their  lives. 

Indeed,  Mozart,  when  a  little  more 
than  four  years  old,  is  said  to  have  been 
not  only  capable  of  executing  lessons  on 
his  favourite  instrument,  the  harpsi- 
chord, but  to  have  composed  some  in 
an  easy  style  and  taste,  which  were 
much  approved  ;  and  Samuel  West- 
ley,  before  he  could  write  was  a  com- 
poser, and  mentally  set  the  airs  of  sev- 
eral oratorios,  which  he  retained  in 
memory  till  he  was  eight  years  old, 
and  then  wrote  them  down. 

Here  the  difference  of  education  ap- 
peared ;  young  Crotch,  left  to  nature, 
was  not  only  without  instructions,  but 
good  models  of  imitation  ;  while  Mo- 
zart and  Samuel  Westley,  on  the 
contrary,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
nursed  in  good  music  ;  for  as  the  latter 
had  his  brother's  excellent  performan- 
ces to  stimulate  attention,  and  feed  his 
ear  with  harmony ;  the  German  infant, 
living  in  the  house  of  his  father,  an 
eminent  professor,  and  an  elder  sister, 
a  neat  player  on  the  harpsichord,  and 
constantly  practising  compositions  of 
the  first  class  for  that  instrument,  had 
every  advantage  of  situation  and  cul- 
ture, joined  to  the  profusion  of  natural 
endowments. 


(From  the  London  Magazines,  Nov.  and  Dec.) 

lm  f     ,  VJAtnrs  nvotest  that  the  following  Stanzas  are  «  from  the  elegant  pen 

Eleven  oi  our  .Editors  piotest  tnaii  g     stubborn  soul  on  the  jury  that  will 

1'  JJ6  ^^d  w^re t  ereeS  coaled  to  "suZit  it,  with  its  misleading' signature,  to 
upon  the  passages  in  Italics. 

STANZAS  ON  LEAVING  ENGLAND. 

Farewell  to  thee,  Albion  !  blest  land  of  my  sires, 

I  saw  thy  white  cliff  like  a  pearl  on  the  billow. 
When  sunk  were  thy  meadows,  thy  walls,  and  the  spires 

That  I  hoped  would  have  gleam 'd  o'er  my  turf-cover  d  pillow 

And  thou,  whose  remembrance  will  ever  awaken 

E'en  warmer  ideas  than  the  isle  of  my  birth, 
Dearest  girl  !  though  awhile  by  thy  lover  forsaken, 

His  prayers  will  be  thine  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

May  the  wrinkle  of  care  never  wither  thy  brow, 

Or,  if  grief  should  impress  his  rude  seal  upon  thee, 
May  'it  vanish  as  fast  as  the  circles  that  now 

Spread  and  fade  round  my  tears  as  they  fall  m  the  sea. 

Yet  with  nought  but  the  desolate  ocean  around  me, 

So  dreadful  beneath,  and  so  dreary  above, 
Still  a  thousand  sweet  objects  of  pleasure  surround  me, 

Rekindling  my  breast,  when  I  think  on  my  love. 

When  the  branches  of  coral  beneath  me  are  growing, 

Pellucid  as  crystal,  but  rubies  in  hue, 
I  remember  thy  lips,  how  deliciously  glowing, 

When  fondly  they  promis'd  they'd  ever  be  true. 

While  the  breezes  of  eve  in  soft  murmurs  are  dying, 

As  over  the  smooth  rosy  waters  they  sweep, 
I  believe  that  I  hear  my  fond  Isabel  sighing, 

Ere  blushing  she  sinks,  overpower'd  in  sleep. 

In  the  depth  of  the  night,  as  the  maid  of  the  ocean 

Attunes  her  lone  voice  to  the  wild  swelling  wind, 
Oh  !  I  think  of  the  strain  that  with  tender  emotion 

Oft  melted  my  soul  on  the  shore  left  behind. 

When  the  beams  of  the  moon  on  the  billows,  which,  darkling, 

Lie  blue  as  the  air,  sheds  her  holiest  light, 
Can  I  fail  to  reflect  on   that  azure  eye  sparkling, 

My  beacon  of  hope,  that  made  noon-day  of  night  ? 

No. —  Thus,  though  the  sun  of  thy  presence  hath  faded, 

The  ticilight  of  memory  beams  on  me  yet, 
And  Hope  gently  whispers,  "  though  now  overshaded. 

"  That  sun  shall  arise,  brighter  e'en  than  it  set.  i  .A.B.B 


THE  YOUNG  POET  DYING  AT  A  DISTANCE  FROM  HOME 

0  bury  me  not  in  yon  strange  spot  of  earth — 

My  rest  never  sweet,  never  tranquil  can  be  ! 
But  bear  me  away  to  the  land  of  my  birth, 

To  a  scene,  O  how  dear,  and  how  pleasant  to  me  ! 
If  you  saw  how  the  sunbeams  illumine  the  mountains — 

How  brightly  they  lie  in  the  glen  that  I  choose — 
Could  the  song  of  its  birds,  and  the  gush  of  its  fountains 

Through  your  souls  the  rapture  and  freshness  diffuse, 
Which  erst,  in  life's  morning,  tfaey  shed  over  mine — 
O,  your  hearts  would  confess,  it  is  all  but  divine. 
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I  know  it — the  grave  which  to  me  you  assign, 

Is  black  in  the  shade  of  your  dreary  church-wall, 
Where  nettle  and  hemlock  their  rankness  combine, 

And  the  worm  and  the  sullen  toad  loathsomely  crawl. 
O  !  where  is  the  primrose,  so  meet  for  adorning 

The  grave  of  a  minstrel  cut  off  in  his  bloom  ? 
O  !  where  is  the  daisy,  to  shed   in  the  morning 

The  tear  it  has  gather'd  by  night  for  my  doom  ? 
And  lastly — but  dearer  than  anguish  can  tell — 
Where,  where  are  the  friends  that  have  loved  me  so  well  ? 
********* 

See  !  one  aged  mourner  comes,  trembling,  to  place 

A  weak,  wither'd  hand   on  the  grave  of  her  son — 
See  !  Friendship,  to  tell  how  I  strove  in  the  race, 

But  died  ere  the   chaplet  of  glory  was  won — 
And  Beauty — I  plaited  a  wreath  for  that  maiden 

When  warm  was  my  heart  and  my  fancy  was  high — 
See  !  Beauty  approaches,  with  summer-flowers  laden, 

And  strews  them  when  nought  but  the  blackbird  is  nigh  • 
Thus,  thus  shall  I  rest,  with  a  charm  on  my  name, 
In  the  shower-miDgled  sunshine  of  love  and  of  fame  !  R.  5 


(Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Mag.  Nov.) 
MY    MOTHER. 


In  that  sequestcr'd  glen  my  breath  I  drew, 
VVhilst  yet  my  sorrows  and  my  years  were  few 
To  that  sequester'd  spot,  though  drear  and  lone, 
And  every  sharer  of  my  heart  be  gone  ; — 
The  Aunt,  the  Mother,  every  friend  be  fled  — 
My  thoughts  at  solemn  intervals  are  led. — 

Where  now  the  homely  hearth,  around  whose  blaze 
I  spent  with  other  forms  my  early  days  ? — 
Where  now  the  kindly  Dog,  my  steps  that  knew, 
And  to  my  knees  in  noisy  transport  flew — 
Express'd  the  soul  of  feeling  in  a  gaze, 
And  spoke  affection  in  a  thousand  ways  ? — 

Where  now  the  Cat,  whose  gausy  face  express'd 
The  very  essence  of  content  and  rest, — 
The  cottage  weather-glass, — that  with  her  paw, 
Or  sneeze,  gave  notice  of  the  storm  she  saw  ? — 

And  where  is  now  the  breast  that  nursed  me — where  ?- 
A  mother's  sleepless,  unrewarded  care, — 
That  o'er  my  cradle  sung  the  Widow's  wail ; 
And  saw  misfortune's  blast  my  birth  assail : 
That  watch'd  my  fatherless  and  skkly  youth, 
And  planted  in  my  heart  the  seeds  of  truth, — 
That  toiled  and  struggled  hard  my  limbs  to  rear, — 
And  only  found  repose  upon  a  bier  ? — 

My  Mother  !  where  is  now  thy  song  and  tale, 

That  even  o'er  sleep  and  idless  could  prevail ; — 

Thy  song  of  heroes,  who  in  combat  close, 

Of  gallant  Graham,  and  brave  Sir  James  the  Rose  ? 

Thy  tale  of  wonder,  sympathy,  and  dread, — 

Of  little  helpless  children  in  the  bed 

Of  murderous  giant — whilst  his  knife  he  drew, 

And,  bless'd  mistake  !  his  lubber  offspring  slew  ?— 

And  where  is  now  the  orison,  that  rose 
At  early  morn — renew'd  at  evening's  close — 
The  psalm  and  chapter,  mark'd  with  pious  care  ; 
The  heart-felt  fervour  of  unstudied  prayer,-— 
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The  simple  homage  of  the  heart  that  flew 

To  Heaven's  earr  ere  spiteful  Satan  knew  ?* — 

My  Mother  !  all  is  past— thy  woes  and  fears,— 
Thy  prayers  and  praises  here,  thy  sighs  and  tears 
Thy  early  watching  to  provide  my  fare,— 
Thy  late  repose,  encumber'd  much  with  care  ; 
Thv  hopes  of  future  comfort  in  thy  Boy, 
That  o'er  thy  labour  pour'd  a  beam  of  joy  ; 
Ere  he  attain'd  to  manhood, — all    are  fled, 
And  buried  deep  in  death's  untroubled  bed  ! — 

All  this  has   pass.'d — and  o'er  the  spot  of  earth 
Which  gave  such  kindly  recollections  birth, 
Have  come  the  lonely  grasshopper  and  toad, 
Sole  monarchs  of  the  waste — sole  tenants  of  the  sod- 


(Monthly  Mag.  Dec) 
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npHE  first — at  least  one  of  the  first — 
-■•  places  the  English  visitor  goes  to  in 
P-ii  is,  is  to  a  gaming-house  ;  he  will  pro- 
bably promenade  the  gardens  of  theTu- 
illeries,  and  walk  thro'  the  galleries  of 
the  Louvre,  during  the  day,  and  then  at 
night  take  a  peep  at  the  play.  Seven 
gaming-establishraents  are  farmed  out 
thro'  the  town  under  a  licence,  which  is 
purchased  from  the  government  ;  they 
are  controlled  by  it  thro'  a  committee 
of  administration,  and  are  open  to  every 
loiterer  from  noon  of  the  one  day  to  the 
dawn  of  the  next.  Sunday  occasions 
no  interruption  of  the  eager  labour.  The 
profits  they  produce,  after  the  deduction 
of  all  expenditure  and  charge,  is  avera- 
ged at  =£'500,000  yearly  ;  and  it  is  not 
unusual,  as  1  understand, with  a  contrac- 
tor, the  better  to  secure  the  continuance 
of  his  license,  to  make  morning  presents 
of  100  napoleons  to  authority  :  in  what 
quarter  1  am  sorry  I  do  not  know. 

So  much  is  inquired  after  them  out  of 
Paris,  and  such  eventful  news  do  they 
supply  the  daily  coteries  in  Paris  with, 
that  I  felt  much  curiosity  to  obtrude 
myself, — as  the  phrase  is  in  London, — 
into  Hell.  The  fancy  at  first  produced 
some  of  the  minor's  squeamishness :  ere 
I  went  to  be  damned,I  took  a  day's  leisure 
to  make  indirect  inquiries,  and  choose 
my  ground.  At  length  I  fixed  upon  a 
descent  alone  to  No  9,  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  (  Galiere  de  Pierre,)  as  a  haunt 
in  which,  on  account  of  the  indiscrimi- 
nate and  humble  folks  report  peopled 


it  with,  I  should  in  all  probability  fall  in 
with  no  one  I  already  knew,  or  might 
meet  again  ;  and  certainly  not  with  a 
countryman, — for  the  establishment 
was  not  stylish,  but  rather  low.  In 
both  respects  I  misjudged  :  I  passed 
two  Englishmen,  heartily  cursing  the 
thing,  as  I  went  up-stairs;  there  were, 
besides,  others  in  the  rooms  ;  and  the 
first  player,  whose  vagaries  particularly 
caught  my  attention,  was  a  giddy-heart- 
ed boy  from  Picardy,  who  lodged  at 
the  same  hotel  with  me. 

As  I  opened  the  door,  I  found  on  ei- 
ther side  the  eyes  of  a  gendarme,  in 
undress,  fixed  upon  me.  I  dare  say  I 
looked  foolishly  ;  for  I  felt  rather  con- 
fused as  I  ascended ;  their  presence 
was  most  unexpected  ;  a  military  beard 
in  a  private  house  does  not  create  very 
agreeable  sensations  to  an  Englishman ; 
and,  particularly,  I  did  not  at  all  like 
the  kind  of  look  they  gave  me.  For  a 
second  I  bethought  myself,  and  soon 
mentally  decided,  when  a  rogue  in  Par- 
is pilfers  in  larceny,  he  runs  here  to  rid 
himself  of  the  uneasiness  of  ill-gotten 
wealth,  and  the  strong  looks  of  these 
soldiers  are  meant  as  a  test  of  charac- 
ter. My  first  impulse  was  to  retreat  in 
shame  :  I  had  paused  ;  but  a  man  held 
out  his  hand  for  my  hat  and  switch,  so 
I  took  the  number  of  the  peg  on  which 
they  were  to  be,  and  put  it  into  my 
pocket.  By-the-bye,  one  is  never  ad- 
mitted into  any  public  place  in  France 
with  them,   and  the  porter  always  ex- 


•  "  Ejaculatory  prayer,  my  friends,  carries  you  to     heaven   before    Satan   gets  wit  o" 
your  intended  journey." — Boston's  Sermon? 
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pects  remuneration  for  the  partial  guar- 
dianship :  hence,   as  I  went  about  cu- 
riously, my  hat  soon  cost  me  double  its 
value,  and  for   my  switch    it  now  lies 
unused,  from  memory  thereof,   in  my 
chamber, — I  paid  to  its  worth,  I  dare 
say  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  per  cent. 
Thus  I  entered   and  disgust  seized 
me  in  a  moment  :  the  air  of  the  room 
was  heavy  and  close,  where  a  crowd  of 
men,  badly  dressed,  and  poorly  featur- 
ed, silently   surrounded  a   long  table, 
covered   with   green    cloth.     For  the 
presumption  of  a  scene  of  wealth,  it  was 
strewed  with  rouleaus  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  folds  of  notes  shifted  their  let- 
tered edges  with  the  lightest  current  of 
air,  as  if  temptingly  eager  to  leap  into 
the  gambler's  pocket.     Otherwise,here 
was  no  splendor.    At  the  corner  seem- 
ed assembled  literally  a  generation  :  an 
aged  father,   with  long  prudential  face, 
and  sage  experienced  hand,  ruled  the 
hazardous   motions   of  his   son,    who 
wanted  hastily  to  stake  for  a  chance  of 
a  capital,  with  which  to   set  up  again 
the  business  in  which  he  had  only  fail- 
ed during  the  week  ;  while  the  artless 
wonder  of  a  little  boy,   the   heir  of  his 
speculative  fatuity,  as  he  fondled  him 
between  his  legs,  served  not  a  little  to 
flush  his  imagination  to   a  bolder  risk. 
Hence,  as   my  eyes   wandered.  I  ob- 
served, one  after  the  other,  many  a  man 
whose  garb  babbled  distress  far  more 
forcibly  than   eye  ever  spoke  favour  ; 
many  a  one  was  there  before  me  no  lon- 
ger what  he  had  been,  and  many  anoth- 
er, hoping  soon   to   be  what  he  never 
was.     Down  they  sat,  side  by  side,   in 
equality  ;     antient    marquis    and    his 
old   valet ;  the  man   of  business   and 
the  sheer  spendthrift ;  the  Jew  and  the 
Christian  ;  the  soldier  and  the  sexton  ; 
and  that  most  miserable  of  the  born, 
who  ever  ended  his  incessant  boast  of 
the  former  honours  his  name  had  held 
by  a  lamentation   of  his   own  present 
want  and    bad    luck  ;  and  again,  just 
opposite  to  him,  was  the  more  cheerful 
wight,  who  was  only   remembered   by 
the  name  he  got  in   baptism,  and  even 
that   contracted.     In  a   word,   on  the 
same  old  chairs  were  huddled  uncere- 
moniously together,  men  of  every  rank 
and  every  character ;  the  poor  and  the 
honest, — aye,  honest,  I  believe,  there 


were  even  there  ;  alike  unheedful  of 
the  rogue  beside  ;  and  the  rogue  as  un- 
presuming  on  the  honour  of  a  seat  next 
a  fellow-creature  of  decent  pretensions. 

After  twelve  at  night  the  scene 
heightens  :  the  gay  of  the  neighbour- 
hood are  admitted.  Some  of  them 
play,  and  surprise  the  men  by  the 
grace  with  which  they  lose,  and  the  su- 
perior ease  with  which  they  win  :  oth- 
ers who  lack  the  means  to  display  this 
elegant  facility  in  the  same  manner,  ad- 
vance smiles  and  sweet  words  to 
smooth  the  cares  of  the  unfortunate, 
nnd  improve  the  joys  of  the  winner. 
Less  order  now  prevails :  the  girls 
laugh  loudly,  and  the  luckless  still 
more  loudly  denounce  their  lot,  and 
imprecate  their  folly.  The  banker  im- 
plores silence,  but  in  vain  ;  the  unchar- 
itable officer  at  last  removes  the  offen- 
der, little  heeding  the  earnest  oath,  that 
the  next  ball  is  to  restore  the  night's 
losses. 

But  to  be  particular  :  I  moved  down 
to  the  foot  of  the  tabl<»,  for  a  clear  view, 
and  soon  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
game  before  me — Roulette.  In  the 
centre  of  the  table  is  a  cylindrical  cavi- 
ty, for  the  circulation  of  a  ball,  which 
is  thrown  in  by  a  marker,  and  forced 
into  rxpid  motion  by  a  cross,  which 
turns  on  a  pivot,  and  barely  skims  the 
surface.  Inside  are  promiscuously  set, 
in  a  circle  of  little  holes,  a  cypher,  a 
double  cypher,  and  thirty-six  numbers, 
half  painted  red,  and  half  black.  From 
this  sphere  to  either  end  of  the  table, 
for  the  company  to  stake  on,  run  regu- 
larly, in  three  rows,  the  same  cypher, 
double  cypher,  and  thirty  six  numbers, 
half  painted  black,  and  half  red.  The 
space  remaining  outside  these  rows  and 
the  edges  of  the  table,  is  parted,  for 
stakes  also,  into  sections,  marked — 
Red  and  Black, — Odd  and  Even, — 
Misssed  and  Passed.  The  whole  is 
conducted  by  six  persons,  called  bank- 
ers ;  two  sit  on  each  side  of  the  cross, — 
one  to  spin  it,  the  other  to  draw  in 
a  crook,  and  pay,  the  moneys  :  each  of 
them  is  relieved,  after  a  while,  by  his 
fellow  on  the  opposite  side;  and  the 
filth  and  sixth  are  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom to  distribute  the  payments  as  they 
are  tossed  down  from  the  bank,  and 
keep  the  surface  orderly. 
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Just  as  I  took  ray  stand,  a  banker    equal  fortune  to  the  player  and  the  bank: 


exclaimed,  "  Gentlemen,  settle  your 
play  ;"  and  at  these  words  he  threw  in 
the  fatal  ball  of  ivory  ;  then  struck  the. 
cross  into  quick  rotation  on  its  pivot, 
and  in  the  instant  all  became  eager  look 


as  it  is,   they  make  the  odds  twenty  in 
its   favour  to  eighteen  against  it. 

The  sum  risked  varied  considerably 
from  a  piece  of  thirty  sous, — the  lowest 
the  administration    receive, — to  many 


and  silent  anxiety.  By  degrees  the  more  napoleons  than,from  their  appear- 
cross  exhausted  the  force  it  had  receiv-  ance,  I  had  supposed  the  parties  could 
cd,  the  ball  went  on  gradually  slower,  sport.  The  larger  proportion  seemed, 
the  hum  of  its  rounds  became  feebler  ;  without  much  thought,  to  make  a  sin- 
every  eye  was  then  strained  to  a  stare;  gle  stake  upon  a  single  hazard:  at 
it  ceased  to  be  heard,  and  the  banker  times, too,  I  had  to  smile  with  these;  as 
cried,  "21 — Red — Odd — Passed."  one  of  them  would  heartily  rub  his 
Any  stakes  on  that  number,  and  the  hands,  and  brighten  his  eyes,  in  agreea- 
sections  proclaimed,  won  ;  all  the  rest  ble  surprise,  at  the  success  of  inconsid- 
lost.  Payment  was  made  in  a  moment,  eration  ;  but  always,  and  immediately 
and  the  Tosses  drawn  in  without  a  word,  afterwards,  I  was  sure  to  catch  the  de- 
The  many  ways  in  which  avaricious  sP«nding  looks  of  others,  who  by  the 
hope  may  be  excited,  and  money  same  means  became  merely  spectators 
hazarded,  at  this  table,  constitute  the  of  what  they  were  lateIy  possessors  of. 
eat  attraction  of  Roulette.     Indeed    Some   there   were   who    took   various 

chances  at  a  time,  deposited  different 
sums  upon  them,  and  had  the  air  of 
proceeding  upon  a  calculation  of  prob- 
abilities :  how  often  they  found  their 
notion  of  them  most  improbable  ! 
There,  the  wrinkled  measures  of  age 


gr 

so  strong  and  seductive  did  it  appear 
to  me,  as  I  looked  into  the  faces  around 
me,  and  contemplated  many  a  deep 
expression  here  of  the  interest  it  excit- 
ed, there  of  th."  vanity  it  flattered  ; 
and  saw  speculation  alter  speculation 


created  as  more  secure,  and  still  more  trebled    on  his  brow  by  the  contortions 

certain;  I  less  wondered  to  count  the  of  his  profound  consideration,  sat  a  man 

thickness  of  the  urgent  throng  busy  be-  of  simple  physiognomy  and  humbje  ap- 

fore    me,  with   its  delusions,   than  was  pearance.     He  seemed,  as  he  ought  to 

surprised  to  learn  that  with  a  tempta-  be, lost  in  the  reverie;  for  he  studied  to 

tion  so  specious  in  their  sight,  many  subject  chance  to  calculation.     At  last 

lived   who   never   had  risked  a  franc  he  fancies   his  point  is  arrived  ;    in  a 

upon  the  cloth.  moment  his  stake  is  on  the  happy  sec- 

If  a  player  put  money  upon  a  single  tion,  in  another  it  is  lost,  and  he  looks 

number,  and  it  happen  to  prove  lucky,  stupified   at  the  result,   scratches    his 

he  is  paid  thirty-six  times  the  sum  he  puzzled  head  as  the  banker  withdraws 

deposited;  if  on  two  numbers  together,  his  coin  ;  but  then  soon  gives  inferen- 


and  one  of  them  be  fortunate,  eighteen 
times  the  stake  ;  nine  times  if  he  suc- 
ceed on  one  of  four,  and  six  times  if  he 
win  on  one  of  six.  He  may  play  upon 
the  numbers  of  a  row,  and  by  the  dec- 
laration of  one  of  them  double  what  he 
staked  ;  he  may  even  choose  two  rows, 
and  the  winning  number  in  them,  get 
half  what  he  placed  on  them.  Then 
come  the  chances  :  Red  and  Black  — 
Odd  and   Even — Missed,    which    in- 


ces,  by  a  satisfactory  nod,  that  he  has 
discovered  an  error,  which  accounts 
for  all.  He  resumes  his  meditative 
labour  ;  again  the  supposed  moment  of 
favour  arrives  :  he  stakes  again,  again 
loses,  and  exclaims,  with  an  oath,  that 
he  cannot  account  for  the  thing.  Still, 
while  his  leathern  purse  contains  a 
fraction,  he  trusts  for  a  better  hour,  and 
continues  turn  after  turn,  to  rise  from 
dejection  to  hope,  and  falls  down  again 


eludes  the  eighteen  first,  and  Passed  the  to  sorrow,    until  the  napoleon  he  stole 

eighteen  last  numbers  ;   upon  these  the  from  home,  without  his  poor  rib's  priv- 

event  of  success   doubles    the    stake,  it y,  is  expended  ;  and  he  stalks  out  of 

A-;  well  as  the  numbers,  I  observed  the  the  room  in  a  greater  fit  of  abstraction 

cypher  and    double  cypher  open   for  than  he  entered  it. 

stakes,and  similarly  paid;  so  that  but  for  My  attention  was  principally  fixed 

this  difference,  the  game  would  present  by  those  who   looked  to   be  habitual 
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gamblers  ;  they  circled  near  the  bank, 
— among  them  were  very  old  men, — 
sat  provided  with  a  card  traced  in  red 
and  black  lines,  and  were  armed  with  a 
strong  pin,  to  mark  on   it  the  winning 
section  as  it  was  declared,  and  so  form 
notes  of  elucidation  to  guide  their  prog- 
ress.    They   generally  played  a  mart- 
ingale, that  is,  stroke  after  stroke  con- 
tinued to  deposit  the  amount  just  lost 
with   an  additional  stake  :  thus,  sup- 
ported by    a  sufficient  fund,  (and  it 
must  indeed,  be  a  great  one,)  studying 
to  secure  a  gain  moderate  and  gradual. 
Upon  the   repetition  of  such  benefit, 
coolly  and  invariably  prolonged,  some 
men,    who   want     a     more    reputable 
means    of  income,  and  whose  blood 
has     been    tempered    into    prudence 
enough  for  the  exertion  by  years  of  vi- 
cissitude and  sufferance  at  it,   are  ena- 
bled to  live  in  genteel  enjoyment.  Sev- 
eral such  were  described  to   me ;  two 
or  three  pointed  out, — one  I  knew. 

At  this   scheme  Dumar  of  Picardy 
was  earnestly  engaged,  when  his  trou- 
bled looks  drew  me  behind  his  chair. 
A  hundred  napoleons  were  before  him 
on  the  Odd  section,  and  I  saw  by  the 
card   he  had  pricked  that  he  had  lost 
eleven  balls  successively.     A   glass  of 
ice  was  by  his  side,  (such  light  refresh- 
ment, a  drink  of  wine,  or  a  bottle   of 
beer,   are  gratuitously  supplied  by  the 
administration,)  with  these  he  momen- 
tarily cooled  the  fever  of  his  passion  : 
his  countenance  was  pale,  the   pin  of 
calculation  trembled    in   his     fingers, 
and  his  eyes  swelled  beyond  their  ordi- 
nary size  as  he,  breathless,  fixed  them 
upon  the  ball,      ft  stopped,   and  the 
banker  cried  "  five  !"     Dumar  finish- 
ed his  ice  at  a  swallow,  put  200  napo- 
leons in  his  pocket,  and  said  in  a  gay 
tone  to  the   banker,  "  Fare  ye  well, 


friend :  from   this  day  I  never   play  a 
sous  more."     At  the   same   time,  he 
rose  from  the  table,  bowed  very  civilly 
to  the  company,  and  came  and  chatted 
with  me.     We  walked  together  to  our 
hotel,  and  I  ventured  to  observe  to  him, 
as  we  went,  that  1  should  praise  his  res- 
olution, but  that  I  imagined,  as  it   was 
made  in  one  moment  of  agitation,  so  it 
would  be  forgotten  in  another.     "  You 
mistake   me   (he   answered) ;  I    have 
faults,  you    have  seen ;  but  you  shall 
also  see  I  have  some  virtue,   and  a  lit- 
tle determination."     We   reached  his 
apartments,    and     he    asked    me    in. 
"  There,"  he  said,  as  he  opened  a  desk, 
and   rolled   into  it  the  night's  acquisi- 
tion ;  "  there,  at  last,  is  the  round  sum 
10,000.     Look  at  them,  count  them.. 
Now,  if  at  any  time  1  happen  to  fall  in 
love   with   a  pretty  face,  and  wish  to 
marry  after  my  own   fancy,   and  my 
mother  object,  why  with  these  napole- 
ons I  remove  the   difficulty. — Come, 


(he  added,)  you  shall  be  my  friend ; 
take  the  key :  I'll  pass  through  a 
period  of  probation,  and  put  the  power 
of  relapse  out  of  my  hands.  'Tis  an 
infernal  game  :  I  never  before  suffer- 
ed at  it  as  I  did  to  night !  I'll  shun  the 
possibility  of  feeling  so  much  again." 
I  smiled  as  I  took  the  key,  from  a 
notion  that  it  would  not  be  left  in  my 
trust  for  a  week;  but  two  months  have 
passed,  and  I  hold  it  still.  And  such 
altogether  I  have  found  to  be  the  com- 
plexion of  the  Frenchman's  character: 
he  will  occasionally  astonish  by  the  im- 
petuosity with  which  he  dares  the  most 
precipitous  extremities;  and,  though 
often  fearful  at  his  own  temerity,  he  fall 
irrecoverably,  still  he  will  now  and  then 
surprise  by  the  ease  and  levity  with 
which  he  retraces  the  path  of  danger. 


JULIAN    AND    AGNES. 


The  very  life  of  Jove  is  confidence. 


Agnes.    Oh,  never,  never  ! 
I  am  vowed  to  the  grave  :— I  have  loved  once, 
And  woman's  heavt  cannot  again  expand 
Like  flowers  that  close  at  eve,  but  to  each  sense 
Unfold  their  charms. 

Julian  {disguised.)    Oh.  thou  wilt  break  thy  vow 
Thou  art  too  young,  too  beautiful,  to  nurse 


Memory's  pale  phantoms  !  Hope  will  suit  thee  better 
Trust  me,  fair  girl,  hope  is  the  sun  of  spring. 

Agnes.    I  do  hope — hope  most  fondly,  fervidly, 
One  last  and  only  hope,  that  I  shall  die ! 
For  there  are  starry  homes,  where  faithful  hearts 

Shall  miDgle  in  their  glory  and  their  love. 

I  have  oft  roamed  in  the  blue  summer  night 
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And  wept  with  joy  to  look  upon  the  stars 

And  as  they  shed  their  light  upon  me,  felt 

My  Julian  watched  over  his  earthly  love  ; 

His  voice  has  seemed  to  float  upon  the  winds, 

Summoning:  me  to  the  immortal  sky. — 

And  I  have  sought  my  pillow,  and  been  happy 

In  the  sweet  dreams  that  visited  my  sleep. 

Julian.  These  are  sick  fancies  :— love  has  power  to 
This  earth  as  fair  a  paradise  as  ever  [make 

Was  fashioned  yet  in  slumber.    I  have  brought 
From  afar  treasures  that  a  king-  would  own. 
That  simple  lute  shail  be  new  strung  with  gold, 
And  gems  shall  glisten  on  it ;'  delicate  pearls, 
Like  those  that  ruby  lip  conceals,  shall  braid 
Those  raven  tresses  ;  and  the  diamond, 
Pure,  bright  as  thou  art,  all  shall  grace  my  queen. 

Agnes.  Thy  offerings  are  but  offerings  to  the  tomb  ; 
A  fruitless  pomp,  an  empty  vanity. 
Why  do  I  listen,— I  can  never  feel 
As  I  have  felt  before  ;  yet  still  a  spell 
Is  in  thy  voice  that  soothes  :  it  has  a  tone 
Like  music  long  remembered— like  a  sound 
Mine  ear  has  treasured  up  most  faithfully. 

Julian  (aside.)  How  true  love's  memory  is! — 
(To  her.)  The  hunter  turns  not 
Despairing  from  the  chase  because  the  deer 
Flies  from  his  pursuit:  every  obstacle 
Becomes  a  pleasure.    I  will  win  thee  yet 
If  truest  love  can  win;  I'll  watch  each  step 
As  the  young  mother  watches  her  first  child  : 
Tour  feet  shall  tread  o'er  roses,  from  w  hose  sterns 
The  thorns  are  cleared  away  ;  the  air  around 
Shall  be  so  sweet,  that  eveiy  breath  you  draw 
Will  be  enjoyment ;  all  your  waking  hours 
Shall  glide  away  like  music  ;  you  shall  sleep 
To  the  soft  lulling  of  the  harp,  your  pillow 
Upon  a  lieart  whose  every  beat  is  yours. — 
This  is  your  native  village  :  is  it  dear? 

Agnes.  Oh,  very,  very  dear  !   I  know  no  more 
Of  the  wide  world  than  what  we  now  can  see, 
Bounded  by  the  blue  sky  ;  my  heart  has  yet 
Some  things  to  cling  to  here  :  I  do  not  feel 
Quite  desolate  amid  the  many  ties 
Affection  here  has  sanctified.    Look  where 
The  silent  city  of  the  dead  arises, 
Its  sole  inhabitants  the  cypresses, 
Bending  their  weeping  leaves  to  the  black  yews, 
And  one  huge  cedar  rearing  gloomily 
His  giant  height,  the  monarch  of  the  shades  ; 
The  venerable  church  stands  in  the  midst— 
The  solemn  temple  where  the   dead  and  living 
Together  meet ;  you  cannot  see  the  tombs, 
So  close  the  trees  spread  their  green  canopy  ; 
But  there  my  mother  by  my  father's  side 
Sleeps  sweetly— oh,  most  sweetly— for  they  died 
Each  in  the  other's  arms  !     They  never  knew 
That  agony  of  soul  which  prays  for  death 
But  yet  lives  on.    Oh,  that  my  Julian's  grave 
Had  been  by  theirs,  our  ashes  would  have  mixed ! 

But  now 

Julian.    I  will  not  let  thee  dwell  upon  thy  grief. 
Look  to  yon  vine-clad  hill  :  the  setting  sun 
sneams  in  full  glory  on  the  radiant  leaves 


And  topaz  clusters,— the  riU,  that  at  noon-day 
Is  bright  and  colourless  like  crystal,  now 
Flows  red  with  crimson  light ;  just  by  that  group 
Of  those  old  chesnuls  will  I  build  a  bower— 
A  magic  bower,  my  fairy,  for  thy  home. 

Agnes.  Oh,  no— oh,  no— not  there  !     My  Julian  said 
If  ever  he  returned  to  claim  his  bride, 
Our  nest  of  love  and  happiness  should  be 
Beneath  that  shade. 

Julian  (aside.)    Ah  why  suspect  her  truth  ? 
But  one  proof  more,  and  I  will  lay  aside 
Disguise  and  pray  forgiveness  for  my  doubts, — 
How  sweet  will  be  my  pardon  ! — (To  her.)  I  am  corae 
From  India,  and  I  doubt  if  'tis  the  grave 
That  holds  your  Julian  from  your  arms. 

Agnes.    Oh,  say 
That  he  but  lives,  and  I  wil  I  worship  you  ! 

Julian.  If  he  but  lives!  And  have  you  then  no  fears? 
In  absence  lovers'  vows  are  fragile  things. 
In  India  there  are  rich  and  lovely  brides  : — 
He  may  not  have  your  own  fond  constancy. 

Agnes.    I'll  tell  you  what  our  love  has   been,  and 
then 
Ask  you  if  I  should  doubt  it :— Julian  and  I 
Grew  up  together,  and  our  love  was  hallowed 
By  our  fond  parents'  blessing.    I  do  count 
Not  on  a  lover's  passionate  vow  at  parting, 
But  on  the  gathered  ties  of  many  years  : 
Each  tender  and  each  honourable  feeling 
Will  guard  his  heart.    Oh,  jealousy  is  but 
A  shadow  cast  trom  vanity,  which  fain 
Would  take  the  shape  of  love  to  hide  its  own 
Selfish  deformity  ! 

Julian.    Your  confidence 
Is  most  misplaced,  fori  was  present  when . 
Your  Julian  wedded. 

Agnes.    Gracious  heaven, he  lives! — 
1° never  will  be  yours,  then  why  traduce 
The  innocent — the  absent.    I  confide 
Securely  in  his  faith. 

Julian.    I  would  have  spared 
This  pang,  but  I  must  vindicate  my  truth  ; 
He  has  sent  back  by  me  your  farewell  gifts- 
Know  you  this  silken  curl — this  emerald  ring  ? 

Agnes.    It  is  my  ring  !  The  braid  of  hair  I  gave ! — . 
All  else  but  this,  oh  God  !  I  could  have  borne. 

Julian,  (discovering  himself.) 
Oh,  my  own  Agnes,  pardon  me  I — look  up, 
It  is  thy  Julian  calls  !     He  has  not  swerved 
Even  in  thought  from  thee— thou  hast  still  been 
His  hope,  his  solace.    Lie  not  thus,  my  Love, 
Motionless  on  my  bosom  ;  but  one  look — 
One  word— to  say  you  can  forgive 
A  moment's  doubt ! 

Agnes.    Julian,  I  can  die  happy. 

Julian.  How  pale  she  is  !  My  life— my  soul— revive  J 
Why  did  I  try  a  faith  I  should  have  known 
Spotless  at  the  white  dove-     I  cannot  feel 
The  beating  of  her  heart.    I'll  kiss  the  colour 
Back  to  her  cheek.    Oh,  God  !  her  lip  is  ice- 
There  is  no  breath  upon  it .' — 
Agnes  thy  Julian  is  thy  Murderer  !  L.  E.  L. 
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THE  FALLING  LEAF. 


Were  I  a  trembling  leaf 
On  yonder  stately  tree, 
After  a  season  gay  and  brief, 
Condemn'd  to  fade  and  die. 

I  should  be  loth  to  fall 
Beside  the  common  way, 
Weltering  in  mire,  and  spurn'd  by  all, 
Till  trodden  down  to  clay. 

I  would  not  choose  to  die 
All  on  a  bed  of  grass, 
Where  thousands  of  my  kindred  lie, 
And  idly  rot  in  mass. 

Nor  would  I  like  to  spread 
My  thin  and  wither'd  face, 
In  hortus  siccus,  pale  and  dead, 
A  mummy  of  my  race. 


No, — on  the  wings  of  air 
Might  I  be  left  to  fly, 
I  know  not,  and  1  heed  not  where, 
A  waif  of  earth  and  sky  ! 

Or,  cast  upon  the  stream, 
Curl'd  like  a  fairy-boat, 
As  through  the  changes  of  a  dream, 
To  the  world's  end  I'd  float. 

Who,  that  hath  ever  been, 
Could  bear  to  be  no  more  ? 
Yet  who  would  tread  again  the  scene 
He  trod  through  life  before  ? 

On,  with  intense  desire, 

Man's  spirit  will  move  on  ; 
It  seems  to  die,  yet  like  heav'n's  fire 

It  is  not  quench'd  but  gone. 
Sheffield,  Oct.  24, 1822.        J.  Montgomery  , 


(Monthly  Magazine,  Dec.) 
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SIR    FRANCIS    BURDETT. 

/"\N  asking  this  baronet  why,  as  he 
^^  was  able  to  effect  so  little  in  Par- 
liament, he  considered  it  worth  his 
while  to  hold  a  seat,  he  replied  that  it 
was  a  protection,  and  that  without  it  a 
public  man  was  not  independent  of 
power. — I  once  advised  him  to  give 
dinners  to  his  friends,  like  other  men  of 
his  consideration.  He  complied,  and 
1  was  of  his  party :  but  I  found  it  had 
been  served  from  a  tavern,  and,  even 
in  that  way,  he  said  he  found  it  so  in- 
compatible with  his  convenience,  that 
he  would  never  give  another.  His 
habits  are  too  unsettled  for  the  forms 
of  society  :  he  rises  at  all  hours, — goes 
to  bed  at  all  hours, — eats  at  any  hour, 
and  in  any  way, — and  is  in  all  things 
from  hour  to  hour,  the  creature  of  his 
personal  feelings.  From  this  cause  he 
never  answers  letters, — often  does  not 
open  them  ;  and,  in  his  private  connex- 
ions, is  the  most  uncertain  man  alive. 
He  is  steady  only  in  his  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  liberty  ;  but  unsteady 
even  in  his  measures  regarding  them. 
The  best  of  men,  yet,  from  bad  habits 
and  personal  indolence,  the  least  useful 
man  of  his  age. 

56         ATHENEUM    VOL.    1?. 


LAMPS    PERPETUAL. 

Lamps,  fed  by  means  of  inflarnma* 
ble  air,  were  invented  by  M.  Fursten- 
bergen,  a  citizen  of  Basle,  in  Switzer- 
land. They  were  greatly  improved 
upon,  and,  among  others,  by  Dr.  In» 
genhouz.  But  the  detonating  and 
explosive  power  of  inflammahle  air, 
when  mingled  with  a  certain  portion 
of  common  air,  made  them  dangerous, 
and  not  to  be  entrusted  to  children  or 
domestics  :  in  scientific  hands,  they 
were  innocent.  They  would  be  very 
useful  to  burn  during  the  night;  for, 
besides  the  sparing  of  expense,  the  air 
of  the  chamber  would  not  be  impreg- 
nated with  the  phlogiston,  and  it  would 
be  without  that  brightness  which 
proves  an  inconvenience  to  some  per- 
sons, 

SPANISH    UNIVERSITIES. 

These  were  formerly  twenty-two  i/n 
number  ;  but  one-half  were  suppressed 
in  1807-  A  general  uniformity  pre- 
vailed in  their  modes  of  instruction,  but 
it  rather  conduced  to  superstition  than 
to  the  preservation  or  improvement  of 
real  learning.  Instead  of  e«ach  follow- 
ing their  old  plans,  a  new  system  of  ed- 
ucation, formed  on  more  excellent  mod- 
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ern  models,  was  prescribed  for  the  uni- 
versity of  Salamanca,  and  this  was  to 
be  followed  in  the  others.  The  univer- 
sities suppressed  were — Toledo,  Bona, 
Onnate,  Orihuela,  Avile,  Irache,  Bae- 
za,  Ossuna,  Almagro,  Gandia,  and  Si- 
guenza.  Those  remaining  are — Sala- 
manca, Alcala,  Valladolid,  Seville, 
Grenada,  Valentia,  Saragossa,  Huesca, 
Cervera,  St.  lago,  and  Oviedo. 

Unhappily,  the  forms  by  which  uni- 
versity instruction  is  Regulated  place 
them,  in  point  of  actual  knowledge,  a 
full  century  behind  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  venture  to  teach  nothing  till  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  adopted  it. 
Just  so,  too,  it  is  in  all  societies  called 
learned  :  they  are  governed  by  the  an- 
cient members,  and  the  knowledge  of 
these  is  always  one  age  behind  that  of 
the  unfettered  part  of  the  community. 

THE    ST.    LAWRENCE. 

There  are  not  less  than  2500  islands 
in  the  navigable  waters  between  St. 
Regis,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Lake 
Superior:  some  of  them  contain  from 
10,  to  100,000  acres. 

SINGULAR    INCIDENT. 

The  following  remark  offered  itself 
to  me  when  on  a  visit  in  Kent :  I  was 
contemplating  part  of  its  scenery. 
Some  of  the  hills, — although  far  infe- 
rior in  point  of  height  to  Snovvdon  and 
Plinlimmon,  in  Wales,  or  to  the  Che- 
viot range  in  Scotland, — possess  the 
appearance  of  an  Alpine  region.  Nor 
do  they  seem  to  have  lost  the  charac- 
ter and  expression  of  such,  if  we  may 
judge  from  one  particular,  that  I  have 
seen  more  birds  of  prey  there  than  in 
any  other  part  of  England,  Cornwall 
excepted.  If  I  wanted  materials  for 
the  amplification  of  this  subject,  one 
might  be  found  in  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred at  Wychling,  at  a  little  summer 
residence  appertaining  to  Samuel  Lew- 
in,  Esq.  A  goldfinch  was  placed  on 
the  outside  of  a  window,  in  a  mahoga- 
ny cage,  with  brass  wires.  There  was 
notNing  new  or  striking  in  this;  but 
while  the  little  songster  was  hopping 
about,  or  singing,  in  its  familiar  or 
agreeabfej  and  simple  way,  a  frightful 
form  of  a  different  kind,  that  was  flitting 
about  in  tht?  air,  descended  with  great 
velocity,  pureed  the  skull  of  its  little 
victim  through  the  wires,  and  laid  it 


breathless  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage. 
I  never  knew  before  such  an  instance 
of  t'.ie  daring  of  that  inferior  bird,  the 
kite. 

LAST    QUEEN    OF    FRANCE. 

Madame  the  wife  of  Monsieur, 
(Louis  XVIII.)  was  called  by  Camille, 
a  French  wit,  and  others,  in  terms  very 
properly  considered  as  rather  familiar, 
if  not  coarse — "  La  grosse  femme  du 
grosfrere  du  Roi  Jjouis. 

LAW    SAYINGS. 

"  Optima  est  lex  quae  minimum  re- 
linquit  judici ;  oplimus  judex  qui  mini- 
mum sihi". — That  law  should  be  re- 
corded and  preserved  as  the  best  which 
leaves  the  least  to  the  judge  ;  and  that 
judge  is  the  best,  the  greatest  master  of 
his  business,  who  leaves  the  least  to 
himself. 

Intolerance  only  sours  the  breast ;  for 
it  addresses  itself  to  hostile  feelings  and 
sympathies.  It  procures  enemies  to  reli- 
gion, without  gaining  it  one  friend;  for, 
to  use  the  conspiring  testimony  of  anoth- 
er, "  it  is  as  impossible  to  subdue  the 
mind  by  laws  as  it  is  to  destroy  a  for- 
tress by  syllogisms.''  Truth  will  sup- 
port itself,  and  what  is  false  cannot  be 
bolstered  up  by  authority.  I  find 
though  I  pretend  not  to  account  for  it, 
that  the  French  clergy  expressed  the 
same,  or  an  equivalent  meaning,  when 
the  bishop  of  Rennes  in  their  name, 
said  to  Louis  XIII.  "  We  do  not  pre- 
sume to  root  out  the  errors  of  the  Prot- 
estants by   force  and  violence." 

DEAN    SWIFT 

Happening  to  dine  for  the  first  time 
in  company  with  Lady  Burlington,  and 
his  gown  being  rather  rusty,  she  sup- 
posed him  to  be  some  clergyman  of  in- 
ferior note,  and  mortified  him  greatly 
by  taking  no  notice  of  him  whatsoever. 
After  dinner  the  Dean  said,  "  Lady 
Burlington,  I  hear  you  can  sing  ;  come, 
sing'me  a  song."  The  lady,  being  out 
of  her  turn,  of  course  peremptorily  re- 
fused ;  but,  after  telling  her  that  he 
supposed  he  was  taken  '•  for  some  pal- 
try English  hedge-parson,"  he  actually 
drove  her  from  the  table  in  tears.  On 
seeing  her  ladyship  next  time,  he  said. 
"  Pray,  madam,  are  you  as  proud  and 
ill-natured,  as  when  I  saw  you  last  ?"' 
To  which  she  replied,  with  the  greatest 
good  humour,  "  No,  Mr.  Dean:  I  will 
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sing  for  you  now,  if  you  please  :"  and 
from  that  moment  he  treated  her  with 
the  utmost  respect. 

SIR   G.    SONDES. 

Sir  George  Sondes,  bart.  had  two 
sons,  arrived  almost  at  the  age  of  man- 
hood. Each  had  a  suit  of  new  clothes 
made  of  the  same  cloth,  and  trimmed 
alike  in  every  thing,  except  that,  for 
distinction  sake,  and  by  way  of  pre-em- 
inence, the  elder  had  gold  buttons,  and 
the  younger  silver  ;  for  which  the  lat- 
ter bore  his  brother  such  a  grudge  that 
he  murdered  him  in  bed,  by  using  first 
a  cleaver,  with  which  he  split  his  skull, 
and  then  a  stiletto,  with  which  he  stab- 
bed him  seven  or  eight  times  to  the 
heart.  After  this  bloody  tragedy,  he 
repaired  to  his  father's  bed-side,  and 
narrated  all  the  circumstances.  He 
was  immediately  apprehended,  commit- 
ted to  Maidstone  gaol,  and  executed 
soon  after.  The  unhappy  father  pub- 
lished a  narrative  of  the  melancholy 
transaction. 

KALMUCKS. 

Stewart,  the  walking  traveller,  told 
me  that  the  Kalmucks  extract  from  the 
milk  of  their  mares  two  sorts  of  liquors ; 
the  former  bears  the  name  of  koumiss, 
and  the  other  is  a  kind  of  milk  brandy. 
This  latter  they  distil  from  the  milk, 
after  the  cream  is  taken  off.  The  al- 
embic used  in  the  process  they  heat 
with  the  dung  of  cattle,  and  especially 
of  the  dromedary ;  it  gives  a  bright 
and  clear  fire,  like  turf. 

These  liquors  are  very  different, 
though  prepared  with  the  same  mate- 
rials. The  koumiss  is  a  sour  milk, 
that  has  undergone  a  degree  of  vinous 
fermentation  ;  it  is  precisely  the  same 
as  the  pinna,  a  favourite  beverage  with 
the  Laplanders.  The  milk  brandy  is 
an  ardent  spirit,  obtained  from  the 
koumiss  by  distillation. 

Sometimes  the  Kalmucks  use  cow's 
milk  for  preparing  the  koumiss  ;  but 
mare's  milk  is  preferred  as  yielding 
three  times  the  quantity  of  brandy.  In 
making  the  koumiss,  a  portion  of  hot 
water  is  mixed  with  six  times  as  much 
mare's  milk,  equally  hot.  For  leaven, 
they  throw  into  it  a  small  quantity  of 
old  koumiss,  and  the  whole  is  shaken 
together  till  the  fermentation  takes 
placp.     To  render  the  same  complete, 


artificial  heat  and  shaking  are  indis- 
pensable. 

To  the  brandy  extracted  by  distilla- 
tion, the  Kalmucks  gave  the  name  of 
rack  or  racky.  The  word  doubtless 
comes  from  arrack,  a  term  used  in  In- 
dia for  fermented  liquors.  The  rack 
of  the  Kalmucks,  however,  as  a  bran- 
dy, is  both  weak  and  ill  tasted.  These 
liquors  (says  Mr.  S.)  are  prepared  by 
the  women,  and  from  the  simplicity  of 
their  apparatus,  we  may  infer  the  an- 
tiquity of"  the  invention. 

The  alembic  is  made  of  earth  or 
coarse  clay  ;  a  reed  serves  for  the  neck 
of  the  retort,  and  the  receiver  is  coat- 
ed over  with  wet  clay,  that  the  vapour 
may  cool  the  sooner. 

MRS.  WOLSTONECRAFT  AND  MISS  BLOOD. 

These  two  ladies  were  not  of  feel- 
ings to  sit  in  green  and  yellow  melan- 
choly, "  a  worm  i'  th'  bud,  feeding  on 
their  damask  cheeks  ;"  nor  yet  quite 
ready  to  exclaim  with  one  of  Dryden's 
heroines, 

— again  I  stand 

The, (oiliest  spinster  in  the  land. 

But  conceiving  that  they  had  a  right  to 
procure  husbands  if  they  could,  it  so 
happened  that  they  were  both  in  love, 
at  the  same  time,  with  Mr.  Curtis,  the 
botanist.  They  kept  a  school  at  VVal- 
ham  green,  while  he  lived  about  a  mile 
nearer  London,  at  Queen's  Elm. 
Prompted  by  the  affections  of  nature, 
the  current  of  which  it  is  hard  to  check, 
they  were  accustomed  to  visit  him  rath- 
er oftener  than  he  could  wish  ;  the 
character  and  style  of  bis  avocations, 
as  he  was  celebrated  in  his  line,  requir- 
ing all  his  time.  This  induced  him  to 
be  frequently  denied  to  them,  though  it 
was  touching,  tenderly,  a  sore  part,  for 
he  liked  their  company  very  much,  if 
his  time  would  have  permitted.  Cut  it 
seems  they  could  not  mould  his  feelings 
to  their  purpose.  One  day  they  hap- 
pened to  get  access  to  him  by  means  of 
a  stratagem,  indicative  of  attachment  ; 
but  their  male  friend,  on  this  occasion, 
might  know  too  much, — as,  after  half 
an  hour's  intercourse,  he  observed  on 
their  retiring,  to  a  young  artist,  then 
present,  "  These  are  two  clever  young 
women,  and  I  acknowledge  myself  very 
much   gratified   with   their  company  -, 
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but  it  is  a  pity  they  do  not  mend  the 
holes  in  their  stockiugs  !" 

SUMPTUARY  LAWS. 

Among  others  at  Zurich,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  prostitutes  were  obliged 
to  wear  red  caps,  and  the  musicians 
at  weddings  were  restricted  to  two  fid- 
dlers, two  hautboys,  and  two  singers. 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  ELLENBOROUGH. 

This  was  one  of  the  proudest  men  I 
ever  knew.  His  condescensions  even 
at  dinner-table  were  too  palpably  farc- 
ed, and  he  seemed  to  consider  himself 
like  a  schoolmaster  who  endeavours  to 
unbend  among  the  youths  upon  whom 
he  inflicts  occasional  flagellations.  He 
was  nevertheless  a  man  possessed  of  a 
dangerous  degree  of  talents,  and  of  a 
dignified  and  copious  flow  of  eloquence. 

MILTON. 

There  is  a  simplicity  in  the  style  and 
manner  of  Milton's  prose,  that,  combi- 
ned with  the  strong  feelings  of  a  liberal 
mind,  render  it  very  interesting. 
Whether  some  of  his  notions  had  or  had 
not  led  him  astray,  it  is  evident  that  his 
heart  was  innocent,  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  religion.  A  knowledge  of 
human  nature  appears  in  the  following 
passage,  while  it  forcibly  impresses  a 
lesson  not  more  political  than  moral : — 
"  For  this  is  not  the  liberty  which  we 
can  hope  for,  that  no  grievance  shall  ev- 
er arise  in  the  commonwealth  ;  that,  let 
no  man  in  this  world  expect.  But  when 
complaints  are  freely  heard,  deeply  con- 
sidered and  speedily  reformed,  then  is 
the  utmost  bound  of  civil  liberty  attain- 
ed that  wise  men  look  for."  This  and 
other  just  observations  occur  in  the 
course  of  his  "  Areopagatica."  The 
motives  which  gave  rise  to  the  follow* 
ing  necessarily  imply  a  rational  tender- 
ness for  the  preservation  of  judicious 
and  useful  works.  Milton  had  remark- 
ed what  Horace  alluded  to  in  his  Vicum 
vendentem,  thus  et  odoresf  "  He  who 
kills  a  man  kills  a  reasonable  creature, 
— God's  image  :  but  he  who  destroys 
a  good  book,  kill's  reason  itself,— kills 
the  image  of  God,  as  it  were  in  the  eve. 
Many  a  man  lives  a  burthen  to  the 
earth  ;  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious 
lileblood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed 
and  treasured  up,  for  purposes  to  a  life 
beyond  a  life." 


VICISSITUDE    OF    FORTUNE. 

A  characteristic  trait  of  this  some- 
times occurs  in  the  case  of  ruffians  of 
a  more  gigantic  size.  Duke  John  of 
Austria,  grandson  of  Rudolph,  from 
being  near  the  seat  of  sovereign  po\ver? 
the  sceptre  of  state,  after  killing  King 
Albert,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
asking  for  alms  in  the  New  Market  at 
Vienna. — Regular  history  furnishes  in- 
stances of  Fortune's  shifting  govern- 
ment, to  which  good  and  evil  are  made 
equally  subservient.  The  Counts  of 
Hapsburg,  ancestors  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  were  originally  stewards  of  the 
Abbe  of  Seckingen,  and  butlers  to  the 
Bishop  of  Basil. 

SILK    TASSELS. 

Formerly,  undergraduate  members 
did  not  wear  silk  tassels  in  their  Caps. 
Before  the  statute  of  the  University 
permitted  their  assumpsion,  the  Under- 
grates  of  Balliol  are  said  to  have  ap- 
plied to  the  master  of  that  Society,  Dr. 
Leigh,  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  en- 
joyed only  by  Bachellors  of  Arts. 
To  this  application  Dr.  Leigh  replied, 
"  Gentlemen,  be  in  no  hurry,  you  shall 
all  wear  them  by  degrees." 

COLLEGE    PROCTORS. 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  Mr. 
Dale, of  Merton  College,  and  Mr.  Laud 
of  St.  John's  were  Proctors. — The  for- 
mer was  a  severe  man  in  office,  and 
consequently  incurred  the  odium  of 
many  persons  ;  the  other  was  a  very 
short  small  man.  Dale,  making  a 
speech  on  the  resignation  of  his  procto- 
rial power,  was  much  hissed  and  hooted 
by  the  Undergraduates  present,  where- 
upon it  was  said  by  a  gentleman  of 
Merton,  that  Dale  was  proctor  "  cum 
parva  Laude" 

A    GOOD    REASON. 

A  gentleman  ordered  his  servant  (a 
regular  Pat)  to  wake  him  at  six  o'clock, 
that  he  might  get  ready  to  start  at  seven 
by  an  earby  coach,  in  which  he  had 
taken  his  place,  for  the  country.  The 
gentleman  woke  and  called  his  man — 
"  What  o'clock  is  it  ?"  "  Just  seven, 
your  honour."  "  Seven, — did  not  I 
tell  you  to  wake  me  at  six  ?"  "  Yes, 
Sir."  "And  why  the  devil  did  not 
you  ?"  ''  Because  your  honour  was 
asleep  /" 
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I^XODUS  v.  16.  «  TJiere  is  no 
^~  straw  given  unto  thy  servants, 
and  they  say  to  us,  Make  brick  :  and, 
behold,  thy  servants  are  beaten  ;  but 
thefaidtis  in  thine  own  people." — On 
the  north  bank  of  the  river  Karaj,  the 
king  is  building  a  palace  surrounded  by 
a  fort,  and  a  town  which  is  to  be  called 
Sulimanich,  from  the  city  of  that  name 
which  was  taken  from  the  Courdish 
chief,  Abdurakhman  Pasha.  The 
spoils  of  the  captured  city  and  country 
are  to  defray  the  expences  of  its  con- 
struction. The  bricks  which  form  the 
building  are  baked  in  the  sun,  and  are 
composed  of  earth  dug  from  the  pits  in 
the  vicinity,  which  is  mixed  up  with 
straw,  and  then,  from  the  form  (or 
mould)  in  which  they  have  been  cast, 
are  arranged  on  a  flat  spot  in  rows, 
where  the  sun  hardens  them.  The 
peasants  who  were  at  work  had  been, 
as  usual,  collected  by  force,  and  were 
superintended  by  several  of  the  king's 
officers,  who  with  hard  words,  and 
sometimes  harder  blows,  hastened  them 
in  their  operations.  Their  fate  resem- 
bled that  of  the  Israelites,  who  no 
doubt  were  employed  in  the  same  mari- 
ne; in  building  for  Pharaoh,  and  with 
the  very  same  sort  of  materials.  Their 
bricks  were  mixed  up  with  straw  :  they 
had  to  make  a  certain  quantity  daily, 
and  their  task-masters  treated  them 
cruelly  if  their  task  was  not  accom- 
plished. The  complaints  which  they 
made  were  natural,  and  resembled  the 
language  used  frequently  on  similar  oc- 
casions by  the  oppressed  in  Persia. — 
"  There  is  no  straw  given  unto  thy  ser- 
vants, and  they  say  to  us,  Make  brick: 
and,  behold,  thy  servants  are  beaten  ; 
but  the  fault  is  in  thine  own  people." 

JMoRIER.* 

Matt.  xx.  1 — 7.  "  For  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  man  that 
is  a  householder,  which  went  out  early 
in  the  morning  to  hire  labourers  into 
his  vineyard"  &c. The  most  con- 
spicuous building  in  Hamadan  is  the 
INIesjid  Jamah,  a  large  mosque  now  fal- 

*  Late  his  Majesty's  Si-cietary  of  Embassy,  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  ilie  Court  of  Persia. 


ling  into  decay,  and  before  it  a  maidan 
or  square,  which  serves  as  a  market- 
place. Here  we  observed  every  morn- 
ing before  the  sun  rose,  that  a  nume- 
rous body  of  peasants  were  collected, 
with  spades  in  their  hands,  waiting,  as 
they  informed  us,  to  be  hired  for  the 
day,  to  work  in  the  surrounding  fields. 
This  custom,  which  I  have  never  seen 
in  any  other  part  of  Asia,  forcibly 
struck  us  as  a  most  happy  illustration 
of  our  Saviours  parable  of  the  labourers 
in  the  vineyard  :  particularly  when 
passing  by  the  same  place  late  in  the 
da}'  we  still  found  "  others  standing 
idle"  and  remembered  his  words, 
"  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day 
idle  ?"  as  most  applicable  to  their 
situation  :  for  on  putting  the  same 
question  to  them,  they  answered  us, 
"  Because  no  man  hath  hired  us." 
jMorier. 

Isaiah  v.  1.1.  "  Woe  unto  them  that 
rise  up  early  in  the  morning,  that  they 
may  follow  strong  drink  ;  thai  con- 
tinue until    night,  till  wine   inflame 

them!" On  the  15th  of  April,  1813, 

returning  from  a  morning  ride  about 
seven  o'clock,  I  saw,  at  about  forty 
yards  from  the  road  side  a  party  of  well 
dressed  Persians  seated  on  a  carpet 
close  to  a  rising  ground  in  the  plain, 
with  a  small  stream  of  water  flowing 
before  them,  and  surrounded  by  their 
servants  and  horses.  I  afterwards 
learned  that  this  party  was  given  by  a 
colonel  of  the  king's  troops,  and  that 
they  were  in  the  height  of  enjoyment 
when  I  passed,  for  they  were  all  appa- 
rently much  intoxicated.  We  one  day 
met  a  party  in  one  of  the  king's  plea- 
sure-houses, under  nearly  similar  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  we  found  that  the 
Persians  when  they  commit  a  debauch, 
arise  betimes,  and  esteem  the  morning 
as  the  best  time  for  beginning  to  drink 
wine,  by  which  means  they  carry  on 
their  excess  until  night.  This  contrast 
with  our  own  manners  will  perhaps 
give  fresh  force  to  that  passage  of  Isaiah 
v.  11.  "  V/oe  unto  them  that  rise  up 
early  in  the  morning,  that  they  may 
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follow  strong  drink  ;    that  continue 
until  night,  till  wine  inflame  them  /" 
Morier. 

Matt.  v.  13.  "  Ye  are  salt  of  the 
earth  ;  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  sa- 
vour, wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ?  it 
is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing,  but  to 
be  cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden  under 
foot  of  mat.- Our  Lord's  suppo- 
sition of  the  salt  losing  its  savour,  is 
thus  illustrated  by  Mr.  Maundrel.  He 
tells  us  that  in  the  Valley  of  Salt  near 
Gebul,  and  about  four  hours'  journey 
from  Aleppo,  there  is  a  small  precipice 
occasioned  by  the  continual  taking 
away  of  the  salt.  "  In  this,"  he  says, 
"  you  may  see  how  the  veins  lie.  I 
broke  a  piece  of  it,  of  which  the  part 
that  was  exposed  to  the  rain,  sun,  and 
air,  though  it  had  the  sparks  and  parti- 
cles of  salt,  yet  it  had  completely  lost 
its  savour.  The  innermost,  which  had 
been  connected  with  the  rock,  retained 
its  savour,  as  I  found  by  proof," — This 
illustration  should  forcibly  remind  us, 
that  the  mere  profession  of  religion,  the 
possessing  of  all  the  outward  properties 
of  salt,  will  avail  us  nothing  if  the  salt- 
ness,  the  grace,  the  spirituality  be  gone. 
It  should  teach  usP  likewise,  that  too 
much  intercourse  with  the  world,  like 
the  exposure  of  the  salt  to  the  rain,  the 
sun,  and  the  air,  will  soon  deprive  us 
of  all  our  grace  and  heavenly  minded- 
ness,  and  leave  us  spiritless  and  taste- 
less in  the  extreme. 

Gen.   xxxi.   40.     "  In  the  day  the 
drought  consumed  me,  and  the  frost 

by  night." "  At  the   close  of  the 

month  of  May,  (Mr.  Morier  relates,) 
the  heat  proved  excessive  ;  the  ther- 
mometer varying  from  98°  to  103°  : 
and  not  only  all  articles  of  furniture, 
some  of  which  had  stood  the  climate  of 
India  and  crossed  the  equator  several 
times  unwarped,  but  even  ivory  and 
mathematical  instruments  were  greatly 
affected  and  injured  by  it.  And  yet," 
be  adds,  "  we  found  the  nights  cool, 
and  the  mornings  quite  cold,  the  ther- 
mometer varying  sometimes  30°  be- 
tween the  greatest  heat  and  the  greatest 
cold.  The  difference  was  sufficientlv 
sensible  to  enable  us  to  comprehend 
the  full  force  of  the  complaint  which 
Jacob  made  unto  Laban,  t  In  the  day 


the    drought  consumed  me,  and  the 
frost  by  night. ? " 

2  Kings  vi.  25.  "  The  fourth  part 
of  a  cab  of  dove's  dung  was  sold  for 
five  pieces  of  silver." In  the  envi- 
rons of  Shiraz,  Mr.  Morier  states,  that 
there  are  many  pigeon-houses  erected 
at  a  distance  from  the  dwelling-houses, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  collecting  pi- 
geon's dung  for  manure.  The  extra- 
ordinary flight  of  pigeons  which  he  had 
seen  alight  on  these  buildings  affords, 
he  thinks,  a  good  illustration  of  the 
passage  in  Isaiah  lx.  8.  "  Who  are 
these  that  fly  as  a  cloud,  atid  as  the 
doves  to  their  windows  V  Their  great 
numbers,  and  the  compactness  of  their 
mass,  literally  looking  like  a  cloud,  at 
a  distance,  and  obscuring  the  sun  in 
their  passage.  He  proceeds  to  re- 
mark :  "  The  dung  of  pigeons  is  the 
dearest  manure  the  Persians  use  :  and 
as  they  apply  it  almost  entirely  for  the 
rearing  of  melons,  it  is  probable  on  that 
account  that  the  melons  of  Ispahan  are 
so  much  finer  than  those  of  other  cities. 
The  revenue  of  a  pigeon-house  is  about 
100  tomauns*  per  annum  ;  and  the 
great  value  of  this  dung,  which  rears  a 
fruit  which  is  almost  indispensable  to 
the  existence  of  ihe  natives  during  the 
great  heat  of  the  summer,  will  probably 
throw  some  light  upon  that  passage  of 
Scripture,  when  in  the  famine  of  Sama- 
ria, '  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  dove's 
dung  was  sold  for  five  pieces  of  sil~ 
ver.'  "f 

Lord  Byron. — An  article  from  Italy,  dated 
30th  September,  in  a  Foreign  Journal,  says, 
It  is  reported  that  Lord  Byron  is  gone  to 
Genoa,  there  to  embark  for  the  United 
States. 

M.  Deseine,  the  able  sculptor  employed 
by  the  French  Government  to  erect  the 
monument  to  the  Due  d'Enghien,  died  last 
week  at  Paris,  having  on  the  morning  of 
his  death  given  the  finishing  touch  to  his 
design. 


*  The  tomaun,  when  used  to  express  a  weight  or 
coin,  contains  0  000  silver  Arab  drachmas,  called 
mehtkals,and  which  are  a  third  lighter  than  the  Attic 
drachma.  Now  the  Mtic  drachms,  is  generally  valued 
at  9  l-4d.  consequently  the  mehtkal  is  about  the  value 
of  our  sixpence,  and  hence  a  tomau»,or  10,000  meht- 
kals,  is  250/.  and  the  annual  revenue  of  which  Mr. 
Morier  speaks  is  25,000/.  Q. 

+  The  pieces  of  silver  here  mentioned,  are  gene» 
rally  supposed  to  be  the  shekel,  a  coin  very  nearly  the 
value  of  half-a-crown ;  and  a  cab  is  a  measure  of 
about  three  pints.  Hence,  not  quite  a  pint  ofthisroa- 
nure  sold  far  the  enormous  sum  of  more  than  twelve 
shillings.  How  c.early  does  this  shew  the  extremity 
0f  the  fami;ie  !  <\. 
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WERNER,  A  TRAGEDY  BY  LOUD  BYRON. 
Tliis  drama,  as  Lord  Byron  Candidly  ac- 
knowledges in  a  short  preface,  is  taken  en- 
tirely from  the  German's  tale  "  Kruitaer," 


{From  the  London  Magazines, Nov.  and  Dec.) 

tvventv  years  before  the  public  (though  un- 
der a  different  name.)  It  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, so  fine_a  story,  that  if  the  public  has 
not  had  the  good  taste  to  have  known  it  al- 
ready, they  scarcely   deserve   the  eomplai- 


published  many  years  ago  in  Lee's  Canter-  saHjee  0f  its  being  now  told  io  them,  even  in 

bury  Tales,  written,  (his  Lordship  says  he  on|fil  to  gratify  their  just  interest  in  a  work 

believes)  by  two  sisters,  of  whom  one  fur-  Qf  Lc-u  "Byron's.     Whilst  we  pronounce  it, 

nished  only  this  story  and  another,  both  of  on   tnc  yvhole,  a  striking  and  fine  story,  we 

which  are  considered  superior    to    the  re-  nevertheless  cannot  pretend   to  be  blind  to 

mainder  of  the  collection.     "  I  have  adopted  ti)e  peculiarity  of  taste  and  genius  which  it 

(he  continues)  the  characters,  plan,  and  even  evjnces.     Lord   Byron  conveys  io  his  pre- 

the  language  of  many  parts  of  this  story."  fACef  and  we   are    fully  inclined  to  believe 

This  is    a   proper  and    fait    avowal.       His  him,  that  it  may  be  said  to  contain  the  germ 

Lordship,  indeed,  could  scarcely  in  honour  0f  much  that  he  has  written,  since  perusing 

have  made  a  less  explicit  one.     Yet,  full  as  tjle   story  and  before  he  dramatized  it.     It 

it   is,  it  by  no  means  overstates  the  obliga-  gluues  ug   to  see  where  Lord  Byron  formed 

tion  which  the  author  of  the  tragedy  owes  his  taste.     His  genius  he  got  from  Nature, 

to  the  writer  of  the  story.     It  may  be  con-  gut  ),is  taste  has  been  partly  kindled  and 

sidered  as  a  proof  of  the  capriciousness  of  paniv  clouded  by  his  early  perusal  of  fie- 

fame,   that    the    name    of   Miss    Lee,   who  tions    sucn    as  this.       There  is  power  and 

wrote  this  powerful  story,  is,  although   cer-  there  is  palhos,  no  doubt  in  the  story  ;  but 

tainly  known,  yet  not  so  eminent  as   it  de-  there  are  gross  improbabilities,  and  there  is 

serves  to  be  in  English  literature.     That  she  a    propensity  to  force  upon  our  sympathy 

is  an  original  genius  is  now  likely  to  be  soon  events  and  characters  which,  even  if  admit- 

and  very  widely  acknowledged  by  Jhe  at-  ted  t0  be  probable,  harrow  our  feelings  to  a 


tention  to  her  work  which  Lord  Byron's 
dramatizing  it  will  certainly  draw.  His 
Lordship's  acknowledgment  of  obligation 
to  Miss  Lee,  we  must  repeat,  though  full,  is 
not  in  the  least  overcharged,  and  no  deduc- 
tion ought  to  be  made  from  it  by  the  suspi- 
cion of  a  writer  of  genius  being  likely  to 


painful  excess.  A  youth  of  twenty  is,  taken 
all  in  all,  the  prominent  figure  of  the  plot. 
He  meets  us  first  in  the  company  of  parents 
who  are  inexpressibly  interesting.  He  res- 
cues a  mother  from  grief  and  a  father  from 
shame.  All  the  while  he  appears  (at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  good    deal  of    probability,  no 


overrate  what  he  owed  to  the  suggestions  doubt,)  consummately  cool  and  experienced 
of  another.  It  will  excite  some  surprise  in  beyond  his  years  ;  like  one  of  those  men, 
the  mind  of  any  one  who  shall  compare  the  «  no,  as  Voltaire  said,  seem  to  be  born  with 
prose  story  and  the  poem,  to  observe  the  experience.  But  let  such  improbability- 
patience  of  a  great  poet  sitting  down  to  imi-  pass  .  for  tiius  far  tne  illusion  of  the  story  is 
tate  and  adopt  the  fictions  of  a  prose  writer,  not  Ul,pleasant.  But  when  the  interest  of 
and,  in  many  instances,  to  be  the  absolute  (he  plot  has  been  wound  up  to  the  highest, 
versifier  of  her  sentiments.  Of  the  striking  jyjiss  Lee  has  so  determined,  and  Lord  By- 
events  and  characters  in  the  tragedy  of  ron  has  followed  her  example,  that  this 
Werner,  Lord  Byron  does  not  even  pretend  vouth  (Miss  Lee  calls  him  Conrad,  Lord 
to  be  the  inventor.  Even  where  he  has  Byron  calls  him  Ulrick)  shall  turn  out  to  be 
changed  them,  it  is  by  no  means  for  the  bet-  tn*e  most  accomplished  and  cool  villain  that 
ter.  In  regard  to  Miss  Lee's  story  he  is  ever  forokP  the  hearts  of  parents.  He  saves 
nearly  about  as  original  as  Cowper  was  with  the  life  of  a  man  by  a  signal  act  of  intre- 
regard  to  the  tale  of  Troy. — Had  it  so  hap-  pjdhy  ;  yet,  after  we  have  loved  and  ad- 
pened  that  Lord  Byron  had  invented  the  mjred  him  to  the  fourth  act,  we  find  that  he 
matter  of  this  tragedy,  how  many  myriads  has  been  the  cool  assassin  of  that  same  indi- 
would  have  considered  the  invention  of  its  vidual  whom  he  had  previously  rescued  at 
story  and  characters  as  laurels  superadded  the  risk  of  his  life.  This  same  youth  of 
to  his  Lordship's  brows — and  laurels  which  twenty,  determines  on  nlso  assassinating 
ought  to  have  immortalized  him,  independ-  another  being,  who  had  once  offered  to  re- 


ently  of  the  poetic  style  and  sentiments  with 
which  they  are  set  out  ; — yet  Miss  Lee, 
twenty  years  ago,  invented  these  same 
characters  and  events — yea,  prodo  ed  them 


lieve  his  father  with  money,  when  on  the 
point  of  famishing,  and  who  had  been 
wrongfully  accused  both  of  theft  and  mur- 
der, in  consequence  of  a  theft  committed  by 


in  some  passages  with  a  vigour  of  exptession     the  villain's   own    father,  and  of  a  murder 


that  is  poetiy  although  the  language  is  un- 
measured— and  yet  we  hear  little  about  this 
Miss  Lee.  One  involuntarily  recalls  the 
different  fates  of  Caisar  with  a  temple  and 
of  Pompey  without  a  tomb,  in  contemplating 
tliis  contrast  of  destinies. 
As   to  tire  story  of  Werner — it  has  been 


which  turns  out  to  have  been  committed  by 
the  villain  himself. 

The  tragedy  of  Lord  Byron,  we  think,  is 
in  some  respects  a  less  pleasing  produc- 
tion than  that  of  Miss  Lee.  She  soften* 
the  transitions  of  characters   by  prose   de- 
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tails,  which,  prolix  as  his  Lordship  is  in  par- 
ticulars, he  cannot  so  well  graduate  in  blank 
verse.  Miss  Lee  brings  forward  Josephine, 
their  common  heroine,  more  fully  towards 
the  close  of  the  catastrophe,  than  Lord  By- 
ron does  ;  and,  by  her  mild  and  amiable 
character,  considerably  softens  the  pain  of 
our  compassion.  It  may  be  asked  what 
Lord  Bvron  has  added  to  Miss  Lee's  mate- 
rials ? — Certainly,in  many  passages,  a  great 
deal  of  poeticai  language  and  imagery  ; 
nothing,  however,  to  the  creation  of  charac- 
ter, excepting  one  young  woman,  Ida  ;  and 
nothing,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  pleasurable 
interest  of  the  story.  It  is  with  no  irreve- 
rence for  Lord  Byron's  genius,  but  injustice 
to  Miss  Lee,  that  we  say  she  appears  to  us 
to  be  sometimes  more  interesting  in  her 
mere  narrative  than  his  Lordship  in  dra- 
matic dialogue.  But  we  hold  it  equally  just 
to  allow  that  his  depth  of  feeling  and  fervid 
powers  of  expression  have  illustrated  one  or 
two  of  the  fine  situations,  with  an  effect 
like  increased  sunshine  on  a  glorious  land- 
scape. To  shew  how  much  his  Lordship 
has  followed  his  professed  original,  we  shall 
only  subjoin  the  following  pages  of  his  and 
of  Miss  Lee's,  in  juxta  position  : — 

(Canterbury  Tales,  vol.  iv.  p.  186,  Ger- 
man's Tale.)— The  scene  is  when  Miss  Lee's 
Conrad,  Lord  Byon's  Ulric,  learns  from  his 
own  father  that  that  father  has  committed  a 
theft. 

(Miss  Lee.) — "  Conrad,  before  you  thus 
presume  to  chastise  me  with  your  eye,  learn 
to  understand  my  actions.  Young  and  in- 
experienced in  the  world,  reposing  hitherto 
in  the  bosom  of  indulgence  and  luxury,  is  it 
for  you  to  judge  of  the  impulse  of  the  pas- 
sions, or  the  temptations  of  misery  ?  Wait 
till  like  me,  you  have  blighted  your  fairest 
hopes — have  endured  humiliation  and  sor- 
row, poverty  and  famine — before  you  pre- 
tend to  judge  of  their  effect  on  you.  Should 
that  miserable  day  ever  arrive — should  you 
see  the  being  at  your  mercy  who  stands  be- 
tween you  and  every  thing  noble  in  life — 
who  is  ready  to  tear  from  you  your  name — 
vour  inheritance — your  very  life  itself — con- 
gratulate your  own  heart,  if,  like  me,  you 
are  content  with  petty  plunder,  and  are  not 
tempted  to  exterminate  a  serpent,  who  now 
lives  perhaps  to  sting  us  all.'' 

Werner  thus  speaks  in  Lord  Byron's  tra- 
gedy— 

"  Ulric,  before  you  dare  despise  your  father. 
Learn  to  divine  and  judge  his  actions  :— young, 
Rash,  new  to  life  and  rear'd  in  Luxury's  lap, 
Is  it  for  you  to  measure  passion's  force 
Or  misery's  temptation  ?  Wait  (not  long 
It  cometli  like  and  quickly)— Wait- 
Wait,  till, like  me,  your  hopes  are  blighted— till 
Sorrow  and  Shame  are  handmaids  of  your  cabin, 
Famine  and  Poverty  your  guests  at  table. 
Despair  your  bed-fellow— then  rise,  but  not 
From  sleep, and  judge.     Should  that  day  e'er  arrive— 
Should  you  see.  then,  the  serpent  who  hath  coil'd 
Himself  around  all  that  is  clear  and  noble 
Of  you  and  your's,  lie  slumbering  in  your  path. 
With  but  his  folds  between  your  steps   and  happi- 
ness— 
When  he  who  lives  but  to  tear  from  you  name — 
Lands— life  itself— lies  a!  your  mercy,  with 
Chance  your  conductor,  midnight  for  your  mantle, 
the  bareknif*  in  each  hand,  and  earth  as  eep 
,$ven  to  your  deadliest  foe— and  he  as 't  were 


Inviting  death  by  looking  like  it— while 
His  death  alone  can  save  you— thank  your  God, 
If  then,  like  me,  content  with  petty  plunder, 
You  turn  aside  :— I  did  so." 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  avoid  noticing 
one  of  the  passages  of  Miss  Lee's  original, 
on  which  Lord  Byron  has  improved.  We 
allude  to  the  festival  in  Prague,  which  Ida 

describes  : — 

"Ida,  Never  have  I  dreamt 

Of  aught  so  beautiful— the  flowers,  the  boughs  ; 
The  banners  ;  and  the  nobles  and  the  knights  ; 
The  gems  ;  the  robes  ;  the  plumes  ;  the  happy  faces ; 
The  coursers  and  the  incense  ,  and  the  sun 
Streaming  through  the  stain'd  windows,— even  the 

tombs 
Which  looked  so  calm  ;  and  the  celestial  hymns, 
Which  seem'das  if  they  rather  came  from  Heaven 
Than  mounted  there  ;  the  bursting  organ's  peal, 
Kollingonhigh  like  an  harmonious  thunder  ; 
The  white  robes,  and  the  lifted  eyes  ;  the  world 
At  peace,  and  all  at  peace  with  one  another  !" 

OSMOND,  A  TALE. 
The  high  reputation  which  the  author  of 
the  Favourite  of  Nature  acquired,  by  the 
publication  of  those  deeply  interesting 
volumes,  will  not,  we  are  sure,  suffer  any 
diminution  by  the  publication  of  Osmond,  a 
Tale,  in  three  volumes.  The  pleasure  we 
derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  former  work, 
made  us  look  forward  with  some  anxiety  to 
the  appearance  of  Osmond  ;  and,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  our  expectations  have  not 
been  "disappointed.  The  tale  is  by  no  means 
an  artificial  one,  and  possesses  but  little  in- 
cident to  engage  the  attention  of  the  reader  ; 
but  the  deep  pathos  with  which  it  is  fraught, 
is  infinitely  more  captivating.  The  charac- 
ter of  Osmond  may  perhaps  be  thought  a 
little  overcharged,  a  fault  which  has  some- 
times been  attributed  to  that  of  Eliza  Riv- 
ers ;  and  yet  we  should  hesitate,  before  we 
asserted  that  such  a  character  is  entirely 
out  of  nature.  The  history  of  Caroline 
Lascelles  is  altogether  beautifully  told.  Her 
misfortunes  and  fate  are  highly  affecting, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  are  related 
would  not  have  disgraced  the  author  of 
Clarissa.  What  is  still  better  than  all  this, 
is,  that  a  strain  of  the  most  pure  and  amia- 
ble feeling  pervades  the  whole  work. 

Rostock,  in  the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburgh.— 
On  the  21st  of  May  1822,  a  Stork  was  shot 
on  the  estate  of  Count  Von  Bothmer,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  not  far  from  Wismar,  in 
the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburgh.  This  Stork 
had  an  arrow  which  was  probably  discharged 
at  it  by  some  African  savage,  sticking  per- 
pendicularly in  its  neck.  The  arrow  was 
two  feet  ten  inches  in  length,  of  black  wood, 
with  an  iron  head  of  rude  workmanship, 
which  was  fastened  to  the  wood  with  a 
string.  It  projected  by  nearly  a  third  of  its 
length  above  the  head  of  the  Stork,  and  the 
lower  part  as  much  below  the  breast.  It 
was  obsv.ved  that  several  other  Storks 
vainly  endeavoured  to  free  their  companion 
from  this  troublesome  ornament,  which  it 
doubtless  brought  from  its  winter  abode  in 
Africa.  A  draughtsman  of  the  name  of  F. 
Lenthe,  made  a  draught  of  it  on  stone  ;  it 
was  afterwards  stuffed,  and  is  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Rostock 
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THE  APPARITION. 

"  Be  tliou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned  : 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blasts  from  hell : 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable, 
Thou  convst  in  such  a  questionable  shape, 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee." 

Shakspeure. 

T17HETHER  the  souls  of  the  de- 
*  "  parted  can  visit  the  living  has 
been  long  a  matter  of  doubt  and  dis- 
pute ;  yet  the  universality  of  the  opin- 
ion seems,  in  some  degree,  to  counte- 
nance it.  There  is  a  strange  longing 
in  human  nature  after  the  fearful  and 
terrible  secrets  of  the  grave,  that  would 
fain  acquire  knowledge  of  the  state  we 
are  hereafter  doomed  to  be  placed  in  : 
that  this  curiosity  should  be  damped 
with  fear  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The 
feeling  of  dim  horror  that  must  accom- 
pany any  communication  with  a  being, 
which  we  know  once  to  have  been  as 
ourselves,  but  of  which  we  know  noth- 
ing either  as  to  its  nature,  its  power,  or 
its  intent ;  the  idea  of  corruption,  of 
fear,  of  mystery,  and  terror  which  is  as- 
sociated with  such  thoughts,  lend  inten- 
sity to  horror,  and  clothe  even  the 
loathsomeness  of  the  charnel-house  in 
more  hideous  apparelling  ;  the  idea  of 
which  is  abhorrence,  the  reality  dis- 
traction. I  value  not  the  ridiculous 
stories  and  feigned  proofs  of  Glavil, 
and  such  writers  ;  but  the  doubting  of 
such  a  man  as  Johnson,  may  shield 
from  contempt  another,  who  may  be- 
lieve in  such  appearances. 

57  ATHENEUM  VOf..   1?. 


My  health  had  been  greatly  injured 
by  my  last  adventure  in  the  mountain  \ 
indeed  so  much,  that  I  expected  not, 
and  scarce  hoped  to  recover  ;  the  fierce, 
ardent  spirit  of  Raymond  was  at  length 
quelled  :  but  I  longed  once  more  ere  I 
closed  my  mortal  career,  to  view  again 
my  native  Zetland  :  when  once  I  had 
thought  of  this,  my  mind  was  like  an 
electric  flash  darting  from  one  object  to 
another  ;  all  things  assumed  a  brighter 
and  more  favourable  appearance,  and 
my  heart  yearned  and  panted  for  the 
hour  when  I  should  behold,  shrouded 
in  all  its  misty  glory,  the  land  of  wind 
and  storm.  As  I  lay  on  my  couch,  in 
a  small  Dominican  Convent  at  Naples, 
to  which  I  had  been  conveyed  through 
the  burning  ashes  of  the  volcano,  by  a 
poor  brother  of  that  order,  I  dreamed 
of  home  and  happiness  ;  I  fancied  my- 
self once  more  listening  to  the  mighty 
weltering  of  the  ocean,  as  it  dashed  its 
huge  waves  in  defiance  against  the 
rocks  of  my  native  shore  ;  I  heard 
again  the  war  of  that  tremendous  night- 
wind  that  appals  the  heart  of  every 
Zetlander,  as  he  cowers  shuddering  in 
his  small  habitation  ;  deeming  that  the 
terrible  king  of  storms  is  abroad,  sha- 
king his  all-covering  wings :  and  I 
thought  I  was  again  scaling  the  dizzy 
steps  I  have  so  often  trod  in  quest  of 
the  eggs  of  sea-fowl ;  and  beheld  from 
the  rustling  precipice,  the  eternal  lash- 
ing and  rushing  of  the  boiling  sea  be- 
neath.    Terrific  as  these  visions  were 
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in  themselves,  my  heart  felt  gladdened 
in  the  idea  that  I  was  treading  no  for- 
eign strand  ;  and  if  I  perished,  the 
breeze  that  gave  life  to  my  brethren, 
would  receive  my  latest  sigh. 

As  I  passed  through  one  of  the  great 
piazzas  or  squares  of  the  city,  I  met 
my  friend  Rudolph  Feldspar,  of  the 
Mermaid,  who  seemed  delighted  and 
surprised  to  see  me;  but  greatly  grieved 
to  perceive  the  wonderful  change  that 
the  harassing  cares  of  my  wild  life  had 
made  upon  my  constitution,  J  informed 
him  of  my  strange  adventures,  and  ex- 
pressed to  him  the  great  desire  I  had  to 
re-visit  Zetland  ;  he  said  that  he  him- 
self was  about  to  sail  almost  immediate- 
ly for  England,  and  thence  after  some 
slight  preparation,  he  should  direct  his 
course  homeward.  "  But  perhaps," 
said  he,  "  you  will  join  me  ;"  and  as 
he  spoke,  he  advanced  towdrds  me, 
and  taking  my  arm  we  proceeded  on- 
wards. "  You  must  know,"  said  he, 
"  there  is  a  spectacle  exhibited  this  day 
in  the  city  which  is  rather  of  a  singular 
kind,  and  will  perhaps  amuse  you  ; 
prayers  are  this  day  offered  at  the 
shrine  of  St.  Januarius,  their  patron 
saint,  in  the  great  cathedral  ;  come, 
you  must  with  me,  they  will  be  about 
it  even  now  ;  we  must,  if  possible,  con- 
trive to  banish  this  despondency.  This 
St.  Januarius  of  theirs,"  continued 
Feldspar,  u  you  must  know,  suffered 
martyrdom  about  the  end  of  the  third 
century ;  and  while  the  executioner 
was  performing  the  act  of  decapitation, 
some  pious  personage  I  think  caught 
about  an  ounce  of  his  blood,  which  has 
been  preserved,  without  its  decreasing, 
ever  since."  I  smiled  at  his  jocularity ; 
and  he  was  continuing,  when  we  per- 
ceived an  immense  multitude  moving 
on  towards  the  great  cathedral,  and 
made  haste  to  join  them  :  we  found 
that  it  consisted  chiefly  of  people  of  the 
first  rank  in  Naples,  headed  by  the  bre- 
thren of  the  different  religious  orders  ; 
amongst  the  most  conspicuous  of  which 
were  the  Franciscans,  the  Augustines, 
and  the  Dominicans ;  and  followed  by 
an  immense  concourse  of  the  Lazaroni, 
who  had  flocked  from  their  caverns  at 
Pensilippo,  to  be  spectators  of  the 
scene.  Before  this  melee  walked  the 
chief  pries?  in   his  pontificals,  bearing 


upon  a  velvet  cushion,  richly  orna- 
mented with  gold,  the  costly  vial  con- 
taining a  solid  dark  looking  substance 
resembling  coagulated  blood :  upon 
this  he  looked  with  the  deepest  marks 
of  veneration  and  awe,  and  the  band  of 
monks  seemed  to  regard  it  with  feelings 
of  pride  and  exultation.  The  tops  of 
of  the  houses,  which  were  principally 
of  stone,  and  flat-roofed,  together  with 
the  balconies,  were  thronged  with  spec- 
tators, who  bowed  as  the  sacred  relic 
passed  them  ;  indeed,  the  miracle  about 
to  be  performed  was  considered  as  one 
of  the  great  of  great  by  the  Neapoli- 
tans. 

The  Cathedral  of  Naples,  though 
built  in  the  gothic  style  of  architecture, 
is  nevertheless,  a  splendid  and  magnifi- 
cent building  ;  and  the  first  view  of  it, 
awful  and  imposing ;  the  dark  and  im- 
browned  walls  cast  a  gloomy  and  sol- 
emn shade  over  the  whole  of  the  in- 
side, and  scarcely  reveal  the  dusky  re- 
cesses, wherein  are  lodged  the  dim  and 
reverend  figures  of  the  saints  :  as  you 
gaze  around,  with  eyes  determined  to 
penetrate  through  the  mysterious  twi- 
light that  reigns  over  here,  you  may- 
discern  occasionally  a  half-closed  door, 
probably  leading  to  some  haunt  of  reli- 
gious fanaticism,  the  sight  of  which 
awakens  strange  feelings  of  curiosity 
and  awe. 

We  soon  arrived  at  this  reverend 
pile  ;  and  I  was  witness  to  a  spectacle 
which,  though  termed  by  Addison  a 
bungling  performance,  certainly  very 
much  affected  me  :  as  we  entered  the 
organ  was  playing  a  low  solemn  mu- 
sic, which  rolled  deeply  along,  and  was 
answered  again  by  sounds,  like  the 
whisperings  of  a  spirit,  made  by  the 
crowd,  who  waited  in  the  intense  ag- 
ony of  superstition  for  the,  in  their 
eyes,  preternatural  event.  From  the 
Cathedral,  after  the  priest  had  uttered 
a  low  prayer,  a  few?  amongst  whom  I 
was  admitted,  passed  through  a  private 
door,  and  entered  the  chapel  of  the 
saint ;  where  I  saw  a  sumptuous  press, 
with  folding  doors  of  silver,  which 
being  opened,  there  gushed  forth  a 
strong  perfume  ;  and  I  beheld,  cased 
in  a  large  bust  of  silver,  studded  witli 
jewels  and  stones  of  an  immense  value, 
what  I   was  told  was  the  head  of  St. 
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Januarius  ;  this  was  carefully  lifted  up 
and  carried  back    to  the  Cathedral, 
where  the  Chief  Priest  had  remained. 
Upon  the  approach  of  this  sacred  effi- 
gy, he  knelt  down,  took  the  vial  in  his 
hands,  and  uttered  a  low  prayer  for 
protection  against  the  mountains,  and 
thanks  for  the  late  deliverance.     I  con- 
templated  him   with  interest ;  for  he 
was,  indeed,  a  fine  and  venerable  pic- 
ture.    A  few  hoary  locks  fell  down  his 
back  as  he  knelt,  and  strained  his  eyes 
heavenward  in  the  frenzy  of  devotion. 
There  was  a  mildness,  a  tincture  of  be- 
lief in  the  miracle  he  expected  to  be 
performed,  that  sat  upon  his  counte- 
nance, and  gave  a  peculiar  expression 
to  his  fine  features  :  around  him   stood 
the  people,  gazing  with  fear,  reverence, 
and  expectation  upon   him ;  and  the 
low   breaking  and  impressive  sound  of 
the  organ  completed  the  scene.     Sud- 
denly he  rose,  apparently  in  an  ecstasy 
of  joy — "  Our  prayer  is  granted  my 
children,"  said   he;     "behold."'' — he 
held  the  vial  towards  them — the  blood 
was  liquified — the  miracle  was  accom- 
plished.    Never  did   I  hear  any  thing 
to  equal  the  expressions  of  joy  which 
the  deluded  multitude  uttered  :  the  air 
was  rent  with  their  shouts,  and  nothing- 
was   heard   but  blessings  and  exclama- 
tions of  astonishment :  a  thousand  ben- 
edictions were  showered  upon  the  head 
of  the  father  ;  and  they  believed  that 
all  their  wishes  had  been  granted,  and 
all  their  prayers  heard. 

This  tumult  was  somewhat  allayed 
by  a  full  burst  of  the  organ,;  and  a  cho- 
rus of  voices,  from  some  unseen  per- 
sons, chaunted  the  following  hymn  : — 

HYMN    TO    SAINT    JANUARIUS. 

Oh !  listen  thou  saint  of  the  mountain  of  flame ; 
Oh!  list  to  the  suppliants  who  call  on  thy  naine< 
Thou   hast  saved  us  fruia  earthquake,  and  tempest 

and  fire, 
Let  the  song  of  our  praises  be  higher  and  higher ! 

Oh  !  give  to  the  blood  of  the  vial  to  flow 

As  it  did  in  thy  veins,  while  a  mortal  below  ; 

As  a  signal,  a  promise,  a  covenant,  a  sign, 

That  the  grace  on  the  sous  of  thy  children  shall  shine 

It  is  done— it  is  done— and  the  streaming  dro^t  flow; 
Let  the  accent*  of  praises  be  heard  from  below. 
To  the  saint  who  has  saved  us  from  peril  and  flame, 
To  the  saint  of  the  mountain,  give  praise  to  his  name". 


As  the  last  strain  died  away  in  the 
echoes  of  the  Cathedral,  the  rush  of  the 
crowd  who  were  absolutely  electrified, 
and  who  seemed  determined,  though  it 
should  be  at  the  expense  of  their  lives, 
to  see  the  holy  blood,  was  tremendous  ; 
indeed  so  powerful,  that  by  the  violence 
of  the  first  shock,  Feldspar,  and  I  were 
separated  ;  and  every  one  was  so  close- 
ly jammed  together,  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  move  :  it  was  at  this  mo- 
ment that  I  felt  a  slight  pressure  on 
my  shoulder ;  and  a  voice  in  low  but 
deep  accents  whispered  in  my  ear, 
"  Raymond  !  remember  your  pledge." 
— I  shuddered — the  voice  thrilled 
through  me — my  blood  ran  back  to  my 
heart.  I  had  heard  the  voice,  it  resem- 
bled George  Harvey's,  though  it  was 
deeper.  I  endeavoured  to  gain  a  sieht 
of  the  mysterious  speaker,  but  it  was 
impossible  ;  my  arms  were  fast  squeez- 
ed to  my  sides,  and  I  could  not  turn  my 
head  :  horrible  ideas  rushed  into  my 
mind — the  excessive  pressure,  the  heat 
of  the  place,  and  my  weak  state  of  body 
overpowered  me.  I  felt  myself  grow- 
ing weaker  and  weaker.  I  uttered  a 
feeble  cry  for  help,  and  fainted. 

I  had  been  conveyed  to  Feldspar's 
lodgings  in  the  city ;  from  whence,  as 
as  soon  as  my  health  permitted,  we  set 
sail  for  England.  We  weighed  anchor 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstan- 
ces ;  but  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
it;  it  would  be  superfluous,  tedious,  and 
monotonous  ;  it  was  like  all  others, — 

"  Alternate  sun, alternate  shower*," 

and  descriptions,  by  much  more  skilful 
hands,  would  equally  apply  to  it ;  one 
thing,  however,  happened,  which  is  too 
important  to  be  omitted. 

One  evening  we  were  suddenly  be- 
calmed :  not  a  breath  of  air  could  be 
felt,  and  the  vessel  floated  silently  upon 
the  vast  and  stirless  sea.  She  seemed 
a  huge,  solitary  thing  upon  a  boundless 
plain,  where  silence  ever  brooded.  I 
never  saw  so  dead  a  calm  :  the  sailors 
crowded  and  huddled  together,  and 
shook  their  heads,  and  said  it  boded  no 
good.  The  moon  was  shining  calm 
and  bright,  high  in  the  vaulted  heavens, 
and  flooded  the  blue  water  with  her 
beams,  which  reflected  them  like  pol- 
ished silver.     I  stood  near  the  stern. 
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and  contemplated,  with  inexpressible 
feelings,  this  novel  scene.  As  I  gazed, 
I  felt  a  soft  and  melancholy  languor 
steal  over  me.  I  felt  that  delicious  sad- 
ness which  I  had  before  experienced, 
when  listening  to  the  soft  song  of  the 
Bucentunri,  as  I  reclined  in  the  galley 
that  bore  me  over  the  moonlight  waves 
of  the  Adriatic.  Suddenly,  as  I  watch- 
ed, a  strain  burst  upon  my  ears,  wilder 
than  any  thing  I  had  ever  heard,  accom- 
panied as  with  the  windings  of  a  thou- 
sand horns,  and  the  clashing  of  cym- 
bals. It  swelled  from  softness  to  com- 
mand, and  thrjlled  through  the  ears  of 
every  one.  Nothing  was  visible,  nor 
could  I  exactly  tell  whether  the  sounds 
proceeded  from  the  water  or  the  air. 

SONG    OP    A    WATER    SPIRIT. 

Retire .'  Retire ! 
For  in  his  chariot  the  mighty  Spirit, 
That  does  the  blue  depths  of  Ocean  inherit, 
Is  passing  by. 

Retire  !  Retire  ! 
Forthis  night  the  Sea-King  shall 
Hold  his  stupendous  Carnival 

Upon  the  trembling  sea. 

Retire !  Retire ! 
For  'tis  not  given  to  mortal  eye 
The  secrets  of  the  deep  to  try.— 
Retire,  or  perish ! 

We  listened  in  fear  and  astonishment 
to  this  appalling  command,  and  excla- 
mations of  terror  were  heard  on  all 
sides.  The  first  consideration  was, 
how  we  were  to  avoid  the  danger  threat- 
ened, when  the  sea  assumed  an  appear- 
ance that  strangely  contrasted  with  the 
slumbering  quietude  it  had  before  ex- 
hibited. At  about  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  from  where  the  vessel  lay,  there 
suddenly  swelled  a  wave,  which  tower- 
ed up  to  the  sky,  and  seemed  threaten- 
ing defiance  against  the  heavens  ;  it 
rolled  onwards  like  a  giant  in  his  pride, 
glorying  in  his  immensity,  and  kissed, 
as  it  passed,  the  smiling  face  of  the  fir- 
mament. All  were  chilled  to  the  heart, 
for  we  doubted  not  that  destruction  was 
inevitable.  How  could  it  be  avoided — 
there  was  no  retreating ;  there  was  not 
wind  enough  to  crisp  the  sea,  much 
more  to  stir  a  sail.  It  advanced  slow- 
ly and  steadily  on  ;  and  distant  sounds 
of  tumult  and  revelry  were  heard,  but, 
near  us,  all  was  as  calm  and  placid  as 


before ;  like  the  treacherous  desert 
wave,  that  smiles  as  it  lures  on  to 
death.  Each  one  stood  irresolute, 
gazing  on  the  mighty  moving  thing ; 
expectant  of  death,  yet  unable  to  avoid 
it,  like  the  fair  victim  of  the  sea  mon- 
ster. I  alone  felt  all  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  the  scene  ;  my  life  was  a 
straw  to  me ;  and  I  watched  its  ap- 
proach with  mixed  emotions  of  awe 
and  hope.  The  noise  of  strange  mu- 
sic and  song  now  waxed  louder  and 
louder  as  the  vast  billow  advanced  j 
it  rolled  on  nearer  and  nearer;  we 
could  now  perfectly  see  it ;  it  was  one 
immense  sheet  of  water,  like  an  arch, 
stretching  for  miles,  that  cast  its  dark 
shadow  over  us.  In  it,  forms  stran- 
ger and  wilder  than  thought  can  con- 
ceive, or  words  describe,  danced  and 
plunged  about.  In  the  centre,  upon 
a  throne  of  purest  crystal  emitting 
rays  brighter  than  those  of  the  sun,  sat 
an  enormous  figure,  the  like  whereof 
was  never  seen.  His  head  was  as 
that  of  a  bull,  in  which  one  eye  glared 
like  a  meteor  ;  and  his  huge  body, 
clothed  in  scales,  that  gleamed  like 
burning  gold.  Upon  his  right  hand, 
holding  for  a  spear  the  spiral  lance  of 
the  sea  unicorn,  frowned  the  dark  form 
of  the  Miner  of  Zellerfeld,  clad  in  ar- 
mour of  the  most  beautiful  gems,  each 
of  them  worth  an  empire  ;  on  his  left, 
a  Spirit,  beautiful  and  terrible  as  sin, 
arrayed  in  a  vest  of  green  shells,  with 
flashing  eyes  and  glowing  hair,  bore 
the  brow  of  Time,  for  eternity  seemed 
written  upon  it.  They  were  girded 
round  as  with  the  darkling  embryo  of 
storms,  all  ready  to  rush  forth  at  their 
command.  Behind  and  around  them, 
in  all  directions,  whirled  a  host  of 
spirits,  decked  out  in  the  most  brilliant 
manner.  Some  appeared  mounted  on 
dolphins  and  sharks  ;  others  resting 
upon  the  continued  fountain  which 
sprung  from  the  nostrils  of  the  whale  ; 
others  darted  javelins,  made  of  the 
tnsks  of  the  hippopotamus,  in  mock 
warfare,  at  each  other ;  and  eter- 
nally sounds  were  produced  from 
conchsofthe  most  singular  form,  terri- 
ble, yet  grand.  Here  rolled  the  im- 
mense floundering  form  of  the  le- 
viathan, the  shaggy  &ea  lion,  the  tusked 
walrus,  and  the  fleshy  blubber  fish  : — 
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all  the  monsters  of  the  deep  seemed 
called  into  action.  It  was  now  almost 
upon  us,  when  I,  stung  to  desperation, 
and  determined  to  do  something  ere  I 
perished,  seized  a  small  harpoon,  and 
running  to  the  end  of  the  vessel  which 
fronted  this  tremendous  host,  threw  it 
with  all  my  might  at  the  form  of  the 
Miner.  So  true  was  my  aim,  that  it 
pierced  him  exactly  in  the  centre  of  his 
temples;  our  crew  set  up  a  wild  shout 
of  horror  at  the  deed,  but  the  conse- 
quence was  astonishing  :  the  vast  wave 
sunk  and  subsided  immediately,  and 
one  loud  wail  echoed  from  the  sea  to 
the  sky.  All  became  black  as  mid- 
night, and  the  air  thick,  choaking,  and 
almost  palpable.  Nothing  could  be 
seen  for  a  yard  before  us ;  a  general 
commotion  took  place ;  and,  in  the 
darkness,  many  fell  overboard  ;  it  was 
indeed,  a  night  of  terror :  low  bursts 
from  the  sea  :  the  weltering  of  the 
waves :  prayers,  groans,  and  curses, 
were  heard  every  where.  Could  the 
heart  of  man  bear  long  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  horror  ?  But  the  worst  was 
yet  to  come. — The  black  overhanging 
canopy  of  clouds,  that  muffled  up  the 
beautiful  sky,  were  rent  open  at  once, 
and  a  broad  streak  of  dusky  lurid  light 
spread  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  ; 
it  was  of  a  deep  blood-red  colour,  and 
reflected  every  thing  like  a  mirror :  in 
it  we  could  see  the  ocean  working  and 
lashing  itself,  to  foam  like  a  boiling 
cauldron ;  and  the  ship,  like  a  lost 
thing,  feebly  encountering  the  rage  of 
the  world  of  waters.  Streams  of  light 
now  gushed  from  the  clouds,  that  like 
pillars,  supported  the  glaring  sky  ;  and 
we  saw,  as  it  were,  a  fleet  moving  to- 
wards us,  in  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent. The  spectral  thing  advanced, 
and  we  beheld  on  board  stately  war- 
riors, as  pale  and  as  cold  looking  as 
marble,  with  fixed  eyes  and  motionless 
limbs  ;  they  passed  by  on  each  side  of 
us,  with  unbroken  order  in  all  their 
terrible  pomp. — Then,  again,  the  ocean 
rolled  up,  and  swallowed  us,  the  figures 
we  had  seen  before,  (j  a  need  their  terri- 
ble dances,  and  sung  and  revelled,  and 
dashed  about  in  the  waves,  till  one  tre- 
mendous clash  shook  heaven  and 
ocean.  Forms  came  striding  on  to- 
wards us,  and  sunk,  of  every  shape  and 


magnitude  :  headless  and  horrible  mon- 
sters extended  their  arms  to  seize  us, 
and  the  teeth  of  the  sea  lions  glistened 
to  devour  us.  These  things  vanished 
each  instant,  and  their  places  were  as 
quickly  supplied  :  but  the  water  soon 
stifled  us,  and  took  away  all  perception. 

When  I  recovered  from  the  long  in- 
sensibility into  which  I  had  fallen,  I 
found  myself  lying  on  a  rough  wave- 
worn  rock,  and  heard  the  sea  dashing 
beside  me.  I  looked  around  :  I  had 
been  thrown  by  the  waves  into  a  vast 
cavern,  whose  extent  by  reason  of  the 
impenetrable  darkness,  I  could  not  dis- 
cern ;  it  was  extremely  lofty,  and  the 
crags  that  jutted  down  seemed  like  out- 
stretched hands,  ready  to  bear  me  away. 
It  gradually  widened  and  expanded 
from  the  narrow  entrance,  near  which  T 
lay,  into  prodigious  width  and  height. 
A  rapid  stream  of  salt  water  rushed  fu- 
riously past  at  my  feet,  and,  joining 
with  some  other  currents  which  forced 
themselves  through  similar  interstices 
in  the  rock,  was  dashed  down  in  an 
immense  fall,  whose  roarings  and  bel- 
lowings,  like  those  of  some  enraged 
giant,  were  echoed  and  re-echoed  by 
the  deep  and  spirit-like  voices  of  the 
lofty  cavern. 

I  lay  here  awhile,  ruminating  upon 
the  prodigies  I  had  lately  been  a  wit- 
ness of,  and  upon  means  ofescape  from 
my  perilous  situation,  which  I  well 
knew  could  only  be  effected  by  exer- 
tion, and,  therefore,  determined  to  set 
about  it  instantly,  ere  another  relapse 
should  preclude  all  chance  of  success. 
The  darkness  which  enveloped  every 
thing,  at  once  prevented  me  from 
choosing  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the 
cavern,  so  I  resolved  to  look  to  the  en- 
trance. I  found  great  difficulty  in  rais 
ing  myself:  my  lin\bs  were  stiffened 
and  cramped  by  the  moist  cold  stone, 
and  I  had  likewise  sustained  innumera- 
ble bruises,  by  being  thrown  against 
the  sharp  rocks,  so  that  it  was  no  easy 
mattei  for  me  to  crawl  along,  even  at  a 
slow  pace.  This  platform  of  rocks.  I 
found,  shelved  down  to  the  sea,  which 
rose  considerably  higher  than  the  en- 
trance, and  only  could  force  itself  in  by 
a  small  aperture,  through  which  it  gush- 
ed to  the  cataract,  Weak  as  I  was,  1 
scarcely  hesitated  a  moment,  but  rous- 
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ing  every  energy,  and  collecting  every 
remaining  portion  of  strength,  I  dived 
through  the  narrow  chasm ;  I  cut 
through  the  waves  as  long  as  my  breath 
lasted,  and  when  I  rose  high  above  the 
water,  was  greeted  by  the  sheen  of  the 
bright  sun  and  the  blue  heavens.  I 
looked  towards  the  land  ;  crags  and 
precipices  met  my  eye  every  where  ;  I 
however  swam  on  :  escape  from  death, 
which  had  appeared,  in  the  gloomy 
place  I  had  just,  left  to  be  yawning  for 
me,  gave  me  hope  and  spirits  and  vig- 
our. I  prayed  for  deliverance,  nor 
were  my  prayers  unheard.  Between  a 
narrow  slip  or  cleft  of  two  rocks,  I  per- 
ceived green  fields ;  my  heart  leaped 
within  me :  I  swam  towards  it ;  I 
crawled  up  the  sides  with  a  preternatu- 
ral strength ;  I  rushed  through  the 
opening ;  I  bounded  on  the  field  :  I 
gave  one  look,  but  that  one  was  suffi- 
cient ;  I  knew,  I  knew  where  I  was  : 
I  saw  my  own  dear  Zetland ;  but  it 
was  too  much  :  I  fainted. 

The  first  words  that  I  heard  uttered 
after  this  was  from  a  well  known  voice, 
— "  How  are  ye,  my  brave  heart  ?" 

I  looked  up  :  I  knew  the  fine  ven- 
erable features :  the  smile  tempered 
with  sorrow  :  the  keen  blue  eye,  that 
had  somewhat  lost  its  fire :  the  scant 
grey  locks;  it  was  my  old  friend,  Mar- 
tin Skelder. 

I  raised  myself  as  well  as  I  could 
from  my  resting  place ;  I  seized  his 
hand  ;  and,  in  an  almost  inarticulate 
voice  exclaimed, — "  Martin  !" 

We  both  were  equally  affected,  and 
there  was  a  long  dead  pause,  which  was 
at  length  broken  by  Martin—"  Ray- 
mond I  rejoice,  yet  I  sorrow  to  see  ye — 
ye  are  sairly— sairly  altered— many  a 
wearisome  care  ye  maun  ha'  had  sin 
ye  left  us,  to  have  wrinkled  that  once 
smooth  brow,  and  grizzled  that  black 
hair.  \e  have  seen  nae  common  per- 
ils." I  mournfully  replied  in  the  affirm- 
ative, and  informed  him  of  the  extraor- 
dinary manner  in  which  I  found  myself 
cast  into  the  cavern  at  Zetland,  when 
the  storm  had  happened  far  off  in  the 
Atlantic. 

Skelder  shook  his  head  :  "  You 
were  wrecked  off  our  coast,"  said  he  ; 
"  Feldspar's  vessel  is  too  well  known 
here    not    to    be    easily    recognized. 


Three  nights  since  it  was  seen  hovering 
among  the  blue  mists  about  a  mile  from 
the  shore  ;  it  came  nearer,  but  mist  and 
darkness  clouded  ronnd  it.  We  got 
upon  the  rocks  to  watch  her  motions, 
for  the  weather  was  hazy,  and  every 
thing  boded  the  coming  storm.  We 
wondered  that  she  sent  out  no  boat, 
for  she  floated  along  and  never  cast 
anchor.  Presently  a  growling  squally 
wind  arose,  and  all  the  clouds  rolled 
out,  and  darkened  the  whole  face  of  the 
sky  :  the  sea  swelled  and  splashed  the 
black  crags  upon  the  beach :  night 
drew  on,  and  it  was  an  awful  one ;  but 
the  ship  never  sent  out  a  boat. 

"  We  saw  the  poor  labouring  and 
struggling  thing  tossed  by  foaming 
breakers  :  such  a  skirling  and  roar- 
ing there  never  was,  and  such  flashing 
and  gleaming  of  lightning  :  and  then 
the  howling  of  the  wind,  and  the  pat- 
tering of  the  sleety  rain  ;  but  the 
greedy  waves  soon  sucked  in  their  vic- 
tim :  they  cast  themselves  up,  and  glo- 
ried over,  as  she  went  down, — poor 
fated  souls  !  We  heard  their  shrieks 
and  cries,  but  could  not  help  them. 
Feldspar  buffeted  the  waters  a  moment, 
but  it  was  unavailing  ;  he  was  dashed 
against  yon  red  rock,  and  his  head  clo- 
ven in  twain." 

Such  then  had  been  the  fate  of  the 
gallant,  the  daring,  the  heroic  Feld- 
spar, a  man  whose  sense  of  honour, 
whose  generosity  of  spirit,  and  whose 
frank  and  free  humour  was  unequalled  : 
I  loved  him  as  a  brother. 

Old  Martin  here  paused  ;  and  his 
emotions  were  so  overpowering,  that 
he  rushed  out  of  the  apartment.  I  wept 
at  the  fate  of  my  friend  like  an  infant ; 
and  soon  fretted  myself  into  a  slumber 
which,  contrary  to  my  expectations, 
was  sound  and  refreshing. 

I  awoke  from  some  cause  or  other 
about  the  middle  of  the  night,  nor  did  I 
again  feel  inclined  to  sleep ;  T  therefore 
raised  myself  up  on  my  truckle  bed 
and  looked  around.  The  mild  beams 
of  the  moon  flooded  round  the  small 
chamber,  and  rendered  every  thing 
plain  and  distinct.  It  was  hung  round 
with  nets  and  small  plaited  spears, 
with  here  and  there  a  dusty  seal-skin 
cap  and  blue  jacket;  and  on  the  floor 
were  laid  some  rudely  fashioned  chests 
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and  other  lumber.  As  I  was  gazing 
upon  these  objects,  "inanimate  tractors 
of  the  soul,*'  as  some  one  would  call 
them,  and  thinking  upon  my  own  fish- 
ing exploits,  I  cast  a  careless  glance 
towards  the  foot  of  the  bed  ; — all  the 
blood  curdled  in  my  veins  as  I  saw  in  a 
slip  of  wan  moonlight,  that  gushed 
through  the  narrow  window,  the  figure 
of  George  Harvey ;  he  stood  there 
even  as  I  had  known  him  when  alive, 
only  pale  as  a  corse,  and  moveless ; 
his  eyes  were  fixed  and  unmeaning, 
and  a  dim  blue  lambent  fire  seemed  to 
encircle  him  round  like  a  halo,  but  his 
dress  was  exactly  the  same,  and  his 


another  apartment,  there  lay  old  Skel- 
der  sleeping ;  his  breathing  seemed, 
however,  to  stop  ;  and  the  hair  bristled 
up  on  the  back  of  the  whining  dog  that 
lay  at  his  feet,  as  the  spirit  passed. 
The  door  flew  open,  and  we  stood  in 
the  open  air  ;  we  passed  along  till  we 
came  to  a  remarkably  green  patch  of 
ground.  Here  the  spirit  paused ;  I 
watched  its  slow  and  solemn  move- 
ment in  speechless  awe.  It  raised  its 
head  upwards  towards  heaven,  and 
that  smiling  heaven  seemed  to  grow 
brighter  as  the  pure  etherial  being  gaz- 
ed upon  it.  The  ground  at  our  feet 
now  began   to   move  and  tremble,  the 


hair, — his  black  and  crisped  locks, — di-    grass  blades   untwined  and  separated, 


vided  in  the  centre,  still  grew  and 
curled  :  not  a  feature  was  altered  ;  but 
there  was  something  about  him  that 
breathed  of  the  grave  ;  something  that 
caused  all  the  flesh  to  creep  on  my 
bones :  my  eyes  were  fixed  intently 
on  his,  and  a  damp  cold  sweat  burst 
out  on  my  brow  :  I  tried  in  vain  to  ut- 


and  a  yawning  chasm  lay  open  before 
us;  I  looked  down  it;  it  seemed  a 
gradual  sloping  descent,  as  far  as  it  was 
visible,  to  which  there  was  no  termina- 
tion. The  spirit  descended,  and  I  fol- 
lowed ;  we  passed  on  long  in  utter 
darkness,  and  seemed  to  be  penetrating 
the  very  bowels  of  the   earth,  when 


ter  a  word,  my  faculties  were  entranced    suddenly  a  dazzling   brilliant   flash  of 


light  burst  upon  us,  almost  too  intense 
for  mortal  eye  to  bear ;  we  still  kept 
on,  and  the  light  grew  brighter  and 
brighter,  and  the  fissure  in  the  earth  wid- 
ened each  instant.  We  now  emerged  into 
a  vast  illimitable  hall,  silent  but  shining 
with  reflected  light  ;  it  was  hot  and  sti- 
fling ;  but  no  sounds  were  heard,  not  so 
much  as  the  tread  of  my  feosieps  ;  it 
seemed  the  hall  of  death.  The  vasty 
walls  were  of  clear  bright  beaming 
crystal,  and  one  immense  column  of 
the  same  substance  descended  from  the 
roof  to  the  floor.  To  this,  girdled  with 
brazen  chains,  was  fastened  my  hated 
foe,  the  Miner,  of  a  huge  size,  and 
foaming  and  struggling  with  impotent 
rage ;  when  he  beheld  me,  his  efforts 
were  terrible  :  his  eyes  glared  :  and  he 
churned   and  'gnashed  his  teeth,  and 


and  enchained  in  horror,  and  my 
tongue  stuck  fast  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth  ;  at  last,  by  a  mighty  effort,  I 
compelled  myself  to  speak,  and  though 
it  was  unlike  the  sound  of  any  thing 
earthly,  hollow  and  rattling,  it  was 
sufficient.  "  Harvey,"  said  I.  The 
shade  came  nearer  ;  it  seemed  a  thing 
of  air  :  so  light,  so  noiseless,  that  I 
could  not  hear  its  approach  :  it  stood 
by  me,  and  smiled  upon  me.  "  Ray- 
mond,"' said  it,  in  a  soft  musical  voice, 
so  soft,  indeed,  that  I  never  heard  its 
like,  save  in  the  breathings  of  the  sum- 
mer-wind over  an  Eolian  lyre, — 
"  Raymond,  I  may  now  visit  thee ;  my 
pledge  is  now  also  redeemed  ;  I  would 
have  been  with  you  sooner,  but  it  was 
not  permitted  me.  There  has  been  a 
fearful  strife  for  ye,  Raymond,  but 
your  good  fates  have  got  the  better  ;  the    shook   his   everlasting  chains;  but  he 


demon  who  has  so  long  persecuted  you, 
will  now  trouble  you  no  more.  There 
have  things  occurred,  but  I  may  not  re- 
veal them  ;  your  good  and  your  evil 
deeds  have  been  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance ;  had  they  been  found  wanting — 
but  you  shall  see  as  far  as  my  power 
extends;  arise,  and  follow  me."  I 
obeyed    him.     We     passed    through 


could  not  break  his  bonds,  and  he 
shrunk  back  in  sullen  and  moody  si- 
lence. The  spirit  gazed  upon  me. 
"  Thy  foe  is  fast  for  ever,"  said  he  ; 
"  he  shall  pursue  thee  no  longer ;  thou 
art  safe :  remember  this,  and  live. 
Farewell."  The  spirit — the  entombed 
prison  sunk,  and  I  found  myself  lying 
near  the  cottage  of  old  Martin  Skelder. 
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It  has  a  strange  quick  jar  upon  the  ear, 

That  cocking . 

Lord  Byron. 

1WAS  sitting,  some  evenings  ago,  in  the  most  pointed — cocking  ! — and  then 
my  room,  at  the  first  coining  of  the  paused  to  let  loose  wink  the  second, 
twilight,  which  in  our  Albany  rooms  which,  if  possible,  was  more  charged 
is  fond  of  paying  early  visits; — my  with  mystery  than  the  former, — "cock- 
head  was  indolently  hung  back  upon  ingl — there  Edward!"  continued  he 
the  red  morocco  top  of  my  easy  chair,  — '-'there!  cocking — at  the  Royal 
and  my  hands  were  hung  like  two  Cockpit,  Tufton-street,  Westminster ! 
dangling  bell-ropes  over  each  arm  of  — there  ; — and  then  he  went  stricti} 
my  seat — and  in  this   position    I  was  through     a     formal     advertisement, — 


ruminating  on  many  things  of  little  mo- 
ment. I  had  thus  leaned  back  in  my 
chair,  and  resigned  myself  to  the  most 
luxurious  idleness, — a  kind  of  reading 
made  easv, — when  a  knuckle,   knock- 


touching — "  200  the  main," — and 
"  byes,"  and  "  feeders" — and  "  gen- 
tlemen of  Norwich,"  and  "  a  deal  of 
skimble-skamble  stuff,"  which  for  the 
life  of  me  I  could  not  retain,  and  there- 


ing  at  my  door,  intimated  the  arrival  of    fore  cannot  now  repeat. 

some  impatient  visitor — and    before   I         When   Tom  had  finished   his  formal 

could  muster  voice  enough  to  give  Tate    information,  he  very  readily  and  clear- 


Wilkinson's  direction  of  "  Come  in  !" 
the  tooth  of  my  door-lock  was  wrench 
ed,  and  Tom  Morton,  with  a  newspa- 
per in  his  hand,  dashed  in — and  at 
once  stood  astounded,  with  his  white 
hat  elevated  on  his  forehead — admiring 
my  amazing  stupor. 

"  Why  Edward  !  Edward  Herbert  ! 
Asleep,  by  all  that's  sublime  ! — There 
he  sits,  deaf  to  time  ! — Edward,  I  say  ! 
Come,  bolt  up  from  the  morocco  !  I 
ha1,  e  news  for  vour  two  no-thorough- 


ly,  at  my  request,  divested  the  an- 
nouncement of  its  technicalities,  and 
explained  to  me,  that  on  such  a  day, 
being  the  morrow,  a  grand  main  of 
cocks  was  to  be  fought  at  the  Royal 
Cockpit,  at  which,  for  5s.  the  head 
(certainly  not  the  heart),  a  man  might 
be  present.  It  required  little  of  my 
volatile  friend's  rhetoric  to  induce  me 
to  promise  my  attendance,  as  I  had 
never  been  present  at  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  higher  than  a  full-feathered  blus- 


fare  ears,  which  ought  to  make  you  as  tering  skrimish  of  a  couple  of  huge- 
lively  as  an  eel  with  half  his  waistcoat  combed,  red-ruffled,  long-tailed  dung- 
oft*! — Here,"  said  he,  smacking  a  creas-  hills,  amid  a  wilderness  of  poultry,  in  a 
ed  and  dingy  newspaper,  with  an  air  of  farm  3Tard.  I  had  seen  no  clean  fight- 
vehement     exultation — "here   is   that  ing — no  beautiful  sparring  in  silver — 


which  will  be  life  itself  to  you  /" — I 
closed  my  book-mind  quietly,  or  dou- 
bled it  up,  as  Tom  would  say,  and  rais- 
ing myself  with  difficulty  into  an  erect 
posture — rubbed  my  eyes.uncrossed  my 


no  blood  match  !  as  Tom  earnestly 
describes  it.  I  was  the  more  induced 
to  accede  to  his  request  of  accompany- 
ing him,  from  learning  that  he  could 
introduce  me  to  Mr.  D ,  one  of 


tingling  legs  (which  were  just  beginning  the  principal  breeders  of  game  cocks — 

to  wake  out  of  a  nap),  and  begged,  a  gentleman  of  the  most  winning  man- 

rhrough  the  archway  of  a    yawn,  to  ners — and  one  who  could  and  would 

know  what  this  very  sprightly  piece  of  describe  to  me  the   characters   present, 

news  consisted   of.      Tom   pulled,   or  and  procure   for  me  the  sight  of  the 

rather  tossed  off  his  hat,  nodded  to  me  coops  and  pens,  where  the  birds  were 

a  nod  more  eloquent  than  speech,   and  fed  and   kep'.  previously    to  the  day  of 


lipping  an  acute  wink  out  of  the  left 
coiner  of  his  little  impudent  grey  eye 
proceeded  at  once  to  read  aloud'  from 
the  first  column  of  the  newspaper.  He 
pronounced  one  word  with  an  emphasis 


battle. 

I  begged  Tom  Morton  would  by 
some  means  get  me  a  sight  of  any  book 
upon  cocking,  as  I  was  extremely  desir- 
ous of  joiner  to  the  scene  of  war  with  a« 
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much  ready-made  knowledge  as  I  could, 
in  the  short  time  allowed  me,  acquire. 
He  said,  he  himself  had  a  tidy  little 
work  upon  the  subject,  which  would 
let  me  into  the  whole  art  of  trimming, 
matching  and    betting, — but    that    he 

would  apply  to  his  friend  Mr.D , 

who  would  inform  him  if  there  were 
any  more  erudite  and  desirable  books 
on  the  sport.  I  gladly  availed  myself 
of  Tom's  pamphlet,  and  to  my  pleasure 
(certainly  not  to  my  surprise)  he  pulled 
it  from  his  coat  pocket,  and  laid  it  down 
quietly  on  my  table.  We  arranged  all 
things  for  our  meeting  the  next  day — 
and  it  was  settled  that  he  should  call 
upon  me,  and  that  I  should  be  ready 
for  him  by  half  past  one  o'clock.  The 
candles  were  brought  in  ;  and  Tom, 
vowing  that  he  had  u  to  finish  Preston 
on  Abstracts,  and  to  sharpen  up  a  pair 
of  Malay  cock-spurs  for  his  friend,  be- 
fore he  went  to  roost," — scrambled  into 
his  hat,  touched  my  man-servant  Rob- 
ert, (an  old  trick  of  his,)  so  smartly  on 
his  parsely  figured  waistcoat  as  to 
startle  him  into  a  "  hey,  Mr.  Thomas  !" 
— and  then,  finally  bowing  formally 
and  solemnly  to  me,  departed. 

Tom  Morton  called  punctually  on 
the  day,  and  at  the  appointed  hour ; 
dressed  up  dutifully  for  the  sport,  and 
well  fitted  to  rival  a  horse-dealer  or  a 
groom — yet  with  a  loose-hung  gentility 
about  him,  that  just  left  it  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  you  ought  to  ask  him 
into  your  drawing-room  or  your  stable. 
We  took  our  way  across  the  Park  with 
hasty,  eager  feet,  and  were  with  very 
little  difficulty  soon  conducted  to  the 
door  of  a  dull  old-fashioned  building  in 
Tufton-street,  Westminster,  around 
which  were  sauntering  a  sprinkle  of  old 
gentlemen,  old  hackney  masters,  old 
sportsmen,  old  leathern-breeches,  old 
top-boots,  old  canes,  old  nondescripts: 
all  that  was  strange,  and  vitiated,  and 
extravagant  in  age  seemed  collected 
about  this  spot ;  and  1  could  not  but  re- 
mark how  few  I  saw  of  the  young,  the 
rakish,  and  the  depraved,  present  at  a 
sport  which  was  cruel  enough  for  excite- 
ment, and  uncertain  enough  for  the  pur- 
poses of  gambling.  One  or  two  solita- 
ries of  a  youthful  appearance  dangled 
about  as  half  in  shame  and  half  in  curi- 
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osity ;  but  I  detected  none  of  the  env 
thusiastical  bustle,  none  of  the  wildness, 
spirit,  and  pleasure  which  light  up 
"  young  bloods"  at  other  of  the  ancient 
and  rude  sports  of  this  country.  One 
very  respectable  and  aged  gentleman  on 
crutches  struggled  his  way  on  the  un- 
molested pavement  to  the  door,  as 
the  fires  of  his  youth  would  not  go  out, 
and  accident  or  disease,  could  not  warn 
him  to  subside  into  the  proprieties  of 
his  years.  The  doors  were  at  length 
opened,  and  we  paid  our  entrance  mon- 
ey, and  received  the  check  for  admis- 
sion. This  check  was  cast  in  pewter, 
and  had  the  figure  of  a  fighting  cock 
embossed  upon  it.  But  we  entered 
the  pit! 

The  cockpit  is  a  large,  lofty,  and  cir- 
cular building,  with  seats   rising   as   in 
an  amphitheatre.     In  the  middle  of  it 
is  a  round  matted  stage,  of  about  eigh- 
teen  or  twenty   feet   in   diameter,   as 
nearly  as  my  eye  can  measure  it,  and 
rimmed   with    an  edge  eight    or    ten 
inches  in  height,  to  keep  the  cocks  from 
falling  over  in  their  combats.     There  is 
a  chalk  ring  in  the  centre  of  the  matted 
stage,  of  perhaps  a  yard  diameter,  and 
another   chalk    mark   within    it    much 
smaller,  which    is   intended  for  the  set- 
ting to,  when  the  shattered  birds  are  so 
enfeebled  as  to  have  no  power  of  mak- 
ing hostile  advances  towards  each  oth- 
er.    This  inner  mark  admits  of  their 
beins:  placed  bpak  to  beak.     A  large 
and  rude  branched   candlestick  is   sus- 
pended low  down,  immediately  over  the 
mat,  which  is  used  at  the  night  battles. 
When  we  entered    there   were  very 
few  persons  in  the  pit  ;  for  as  the  gen- 
tlemen  of  the  match  were  not   seated, 
the  principal  followers  of  the  sport  were 
beguiling  the   time  at  a   public-house 
opposite  the   cockpit.     A    tall,   sham- 
bling, ill-dressed   fellow   was  damping 
the  mat  with  a  mop,  which  he  continu- 
ally dipped  in  a  pail  of  water,  and  spar- 
ingly  and    most     carefully    sprinkled 
around  him.     This  was  to  make  it  soft 
for  the  birds,  and  to  prevent  their  slip- 
ping.    We  took  our  seats  at  the  foot  of 
a  flight  of  stairs,  that  went  up  into  one 
of  the  coops, — judging  that  that  would 
be  the  best  spot  for  seeing  as  much  as 
was  to  be  seen.     There  are  tw»  "  tir- 
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ing  rooms" — of  course,  for  the  separate 
sides. — One  room,  or  more  properly, 
coop,  is  up  the  flight  of  stairs  I  have 
mentioned  ;  the  other  is  beneath  it, 
and  has  an  entrance  without  the  pit. 

At  this  time  my  friend  Tom's  friend, 
Mr.  D ,  arrived,  and  I  was  in- 
troduced to  him  at  once.  He  was  a 
young  man  (I  was  almost  sorry  for  this, 
because  it  untied  a  theory  of  mine,  res- 
pecting the  sport  being  a  propensity  of 
age  only,  owing,  as  I  had  settled  it,  to 
its  being  easy  of  enjoyment,  a  sedentary 
amusement,  not  troublesome  to  the  be- 
holders, cruel  enough  to  stir  the  blood, 
and  open  to  money  stakes  like  a  game 
at  cards  ;  played  in  fact  at  a  table,  and 
under  shelter.     However  my  theory  is 

foolish).     Mr.    D ,   as    I  said, 

was  young,  he  was  also  lusty — fresh- 
coloured — cheerful ; — open  as  day  in 
his  manners  and  in  his  conversations, 
— and  free  from  that  slang  slyness 
which  generally  characterizes  the  sport- 
ing man.  Tom  told  him  that  I  was 
anxious  to  see  and  know  all  I  could  ; 
and  he  immediately  opened  to  me  the 
curiosities  of  the  place,  with  a  lively 
liberty,  and  a  power  of  description, 
which  T  wish  in  my  heart  I  could  have 
caught  from  him.  Seeing  that  he  was 
thus  so  pleasantly  minded,  I  began 
boldly  at  the  beginning,  and  begged  to 
know  something  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lutions  of  cocking.  He  turned-to  at 
them,  in  high  feather,  on  the  instant. 

The  birds  (I  am  saying  after  him) 
are  weighed  and  matched — and  then 
marked  and  numbered.  The  descrip- 
tions are  carefully  set  down,  in  order 
that  the  cock  may  not  be  changed  ;  and 
the  lightest  cocks  fight  first  in  order. 
The  key  of  the  pens,  in  which  thecocks 
are  set  and  numbered,  is  left  on  the 
weighing-table  on  the  day  of  weighing  ; 
or  the  opposite  party  may,  if  he  pleases, 
put  a  lock  on  the  door.  The  utmost 
possible  care,  in  short,  is  taken,  that  the 
matched  birds  shall  fight,  and  no  sub- 
stitutes be  intruded. 

Mr.  D next   gave  me  a   very 

particular  description  of  the  modes  of 
setting-to— of  terminating  difficult  bat- 
tles— of  betting— and  of  parting  the  en- 
tangled birds  ;  but  as  I  really  could  not 
\<ry  clearly  follow  his  rapid  and  spiri- 
ted explanation,  and  as  I  am  about  to 


relate  to  you  a  battle  as  I  myself  saw  it, 
I  will  not  detain  you  here  with  my  im- 
perfect detail  of  his  very  perfect  des- 
cription. 

But  before  the  birds  are  pitted,  Mr, 
D 's  account  of  a  few  of  the  char- 
acters roust  not  be  omitted.  I  cannot 
at  all  give  you  them  in  colours,  as  my 
new  friend  dashed  them  off;  but  I  will 
follow  him  in  a  respectful  Indian-ink, 
and  at  a  distance  ;  and  you  must  make 
the  most  you  can  of  what  I  am  able  to 
afford  you. 

There  was  a  tall,  sallow-faced  pow- 
dered man  standing  below  us.  He  took 
snuff  industriously,  wore  very  yellow 
breeches, — very  brown  aged  top  boots, 
— and  a  black  coat  of  the  same  colour. 
He  was  sixty  years  of  age  if  he  was  a 
month — and  I  never  saw  a  dull  man  so 
enlivened  as  he  was  with  this  his  bet- 
ting hour,  and  the  approaching  war- 
fare. He  had  a  word  for  every  one 
near  him,  and  a  restlessness  which 
would  not  allow  him  to  wait  for  an- 
swers. I  found  that  he  was  a  hackney- 
coach  proprietor,  and  that  cock-fight- 
ing was  his  only  amusement.  He 
thought  playing  at  cards  a  waste  of 
time, — a  disgraceful  kind  of  gambling, 
and  he  could  not  endure  the  barbarities 
of  a  man-fight,  which  he  called  "see- 
ing two  human  creatures  knock  each 
other  to  pieces  for  other  people's  sport." 
Cockfighting  was  the  only  game  !  He 
was  steady  in  his  business,  when  no 
cockfight  was  on  the  carpet,  and  idle 
and  tacit  in  a  public-house  parlour  at 
nights. — But  in  the  pit  he  was  at  home  ! 
Sovereigns  were  golden  dust,  which 
blew  about  in  the  breath  of  his  opinion  ; 
and  he  rose  into  perfect  life  only  in  the 
presence  of  a  "  Shropshire  Red,"  or 
"a  Ginger  Pile  !" 

Nearly  opposite  to  this  person  was  a 
very  orderly,  quiet,  respectably  dressed 
man,  with  a  formal,  low  crowned, 
broad-brimmed  hat, — a  black  suit  of 
clothes,  and  a  dark  silk  umbrella.  He 
was  trying  to  look  demure  and  unmov- 
ed ;  but  I  was  told  that  he  was  a  cler- 
gyman, and  that  he  would  be  "  quite  up 
in  the  stirrups"  when  the  cocks  were 
brought  in.  He  forced  himself  to  be 
at  ease  ;  but  I  saw  his  small,  hungry, 
hazel  eyes  quite  in  a  fever, — and  his 
hot,  thin,  vein-embossed  hand,  rubbing 
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the  unconscious  nob  of  his  umbrella  in 
a  way  to  awaken  it  from  the  dead  : — 
and  yet  all  the  time  he  was  affecting 
the  uninterested  incurious  man  !  The 
cloth  was  half  in  his  mind  ! — He  would 
fain  still  be  a  clergyman ;  but  he  had  "no 
spur  to  prick  the  sides  of  his  intent !" 

Another  person,— very  small, — very 
dapper, — powdered,  like  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school, — with  glossy  grey  silk 
stockings,  high  ankled  shoes,  and 
buckles, — perked  up  against  the  pit, — 
affecting  nothing, — caring  for  no  one, — 
but  living,  revelling  in  the  ancient 
sport.  He  bowed  smartly  around  him, 
looked  about  with  a  couple  of  nimble 
bird-like  eyes, — crowned  one  or  two 
offered  bets — and  sent  the  white  tip  of 
his  extremely  thin  pig-tail  from  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  with  an  alacrity  that 
showed  that  he  was  "a  hearty  old 
cock"  still ;  and  had  neither  of  his  little 
silken  legs  in  the  grave  ! 

The  lame  old  gentleman  was  seated 
close  to  the  mat,  and  sat  pillowed  in 
fatness  on  a  truss  of  straw,  which  one 
of  the  feeders  had  procured  for  him,  to 
make  his  position  less  painful.  He 
closed  a  bet  quietly,  with  the  end  of  his 
crutch  touching  the  ferule  of  the  um- 
brella of  a  tall,  gaunt,  white-faced  man 
in  bright  blue  (a  tailor  as  I  learned) ; 
and  thus  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the 
conjunction  of  the  two-horse-whip  buts, 
in  Hogarth's  admirable  picture  of  the 
Cockpit  in  his  day  :— except  that  this 
extended  crutch  gave  to  me  a  more 
poignant  moral — a  more  sorrowful  and 
acute  truth ! 

In  one  part  of  the  place  I  saw  shab- 
by old  men,  apparently  wanting  a  meal, 
yet  showing  by  their  presence  that  they 
had  mustered  5s  for  an  hour's  sport 
here.  In  another  spot  I  beheld  blunt, 
sly,  coarse  Yorkshiremen,  with  brown- 
ish-red cheeks,  short  uneven  features, 
thick  bristly  whiskers,  and  cold  moist 
bleak-blue  eyes — looking  as  though 
they  were  constantly  out  upon  prey." I 
saw  one  gentlemanly,  quiet,  unaffected 
man  of  middle  age,  genteelly  dressed, 
and  begged  to  know  who  he  could  be 
in  such  a  place— and  1  found  that   he 

was   the  celebrated   Mr. ,  who 

killed in  a  duel.     In  short, 

there  was  no  uninteresting  personage 
present,  and  I  was  almost  driven  into 


myself  to  ascertain  my  own  peculiari- 
ties,— to  know  what  strange  creature  of 
whim,  vice,  and  caprice  inhabited  Ed- 
ward Herbert,  since  he  was  rooted  in 
this  garden  of  very  singular  human 
weeds ! 

I  was  continuing  my  enquiries  into 
the  characters  around  me,  when  a 
young  man,  of  very  slang,  slight,  but 
extremely  prepossessing  appearance, 
passed  me,  dressed  in  tight  kersey- 
meres, with  a  handkerchief  round  his 
knee,  neat  white  cotton  stockings, — 
small  shoes, — a  blue  check  waiter-look- 
ing jacket,  short  about  the  waist, — and 
a  gay  'kerchief  knowingly  tied  on  his 
neck.  He  was  really  a  clean  hand- 
some-faced young  fellow, —  with  thin 
but  acute  and  regular  features, — small 
light  whiskers, — and  with  his  hair 
closely  cut,  and  neatly  and  'cutely 
combed  down  upon  his  forehead.  He 
had  scarcely  passed  me  before  I  felt 
something  rustle  and  chuckle  by  my 
elbow ;  and  turning  round,  saw  a  stout 
plump  old  ostlerlooking  man  carry  a 
white  bag  past  me,  which  by  the  strug- 
gle and  vehement  motion  inside,  I  gues- 
sed to  be  one  of  the  brave  birds  for 
the  battle.  The  two  men  stepped  up- 
on the  maty — and  the  hubbub  was 
huge  and  instantaneous. — "  Two  to 
one  on  Nash!" — "A  guinea  on 
Nash  !" — "  Nash  a  crown  !" — only 
sounds  like  these  were  heard  (for  the 
bets  are  laid  on  the  setters-to), —  till  the 
noise  aroused  a  low  inmcah.r-bvood\i\g 
chuckle  in  the  bag,  which  seemed  to 
show  that  the  inmate  was  rousing  into 
anger  even  at  the  voice  of  man  ! 

From  the  opposite  door,  a  similar 
procession  entered.  The  setter-to 
(Fleming  by  name)  was  dressed  much 
in  the  same  manner,  but  he  appeared 
less  attractive  than  young  Nash  (the 
name  of  the  young  man  I  have  just 
mentioned).  He  certainly  was  not  so 
smart  a  fellow, — but  there  was  an  hon- 
esty and  a  neatness  in  his  manner  and 
and  look,  which  pleased  me  much. 
The  chuckle  of  the  cock  in  the  one 
bag  was  answered  deeply  and  savagely 
from  the  other — and  the  straw  seeim  d 
spurned  in  the  narrow  cell,  as  though 
the  spirit  that  struck  it  would  not  be 
contained. 

Nash's  bag  was  carefully  untied,  and 
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Nash  himself  took  out  one  of  the  hand-  His  narrow,  damp,  colourless  eye, 
somest  birds  I  think  I  ever  beheld,  twinkled  a  cold  satisfaction  when  a  bird 
I  must  have  leave  to  try  my  hand  at  a  of  promise  made  good  work  on  the  mat ; 
description  of  a  game  cock  !  and  sometimes,  though  seldom,  he  was 
He  was  a  red  and  black  bird— slim,  elevated  into  the  proffer  of  a  moderate 
—masculine,— trimmed— yet  with  fea-  bet— but  generally  he  leaned  over  the 
thers  glossy,  as  though  the  sun  shone  ra'ls  °fa  small  gallery,  running  parallel 
only  upon  his  nervous  wings.  His  witn  his  coop,  and,  stooping  attentive- 
neck  arose  out  of  the  bag,  snakelike,—  ty  toward  the  pit,  watched  the  progress 
terrible,— as  if  it  would  stretch  upward  of  the  battle.     I  made  a  remark   to 

to  the  ceiling— his  body  followed  com-    Tom  and  Mr-  D that  I  thought 

pact— strong    and   beautiful— and   his  him  extremely  like  a  cock.— Tom  was 

long  dark-blue  sinewy  legs  came  forth,  intent   upon   Flemming,  and  could  not 

—clean,— handsome,— shapely,  —  de-  hear  me  ;  but  Mr.  D.  was  delighted  at 

termined, — iron-like  !     The  silver  spur  the  observation,  which  seemed  to  him 

was  on  each  heel,  of  an  inch  and  a  half  t0  be  one  of  some  aptitude.  Old  Nash's 


in  length — tied  on  in  the  most  delicate 
and  neat  manner.  His  large  vigorous 
beak  showed  aquiline, — eagle-like;  and 
his  black  dilating  eyes  took  in  all  a- 
round  bin),  and  shone  so  intensely  bril- 
liant, that  they  looked  like  jewels. 
Their  light  was  that  of  thoughtful,  se- 
date, and  savage  courage  !  His  comb 
was  cut  close — his  neck  trimmed — his 
wings  clipped,  pointed,  and  strong. 
The  feathers  on   his  back   were  of  the    scarcely 

very  glossiest  red,  and   appeared  to  be     ^ 

the  only  ones  which  were  left  untouched 
—for  the  tail  was  docked  triangular- 
wise  like  a  hunter's.  The  gallant  bird 
clucked  defiance—and  looked  as  if  he 


beaked  nose  drawn  close  over  his 
mouth, — his  red  forehead  and  gills, — 
his  round  body, — and  blue  thin  legs  ; 
— and  his  silver-grey,  scanty,  feathery 
hair.lying  like  a  plumage  over  his  head 
— all  proved  him  cocklike  !  This  man, 
thought  I,  has  been  cooped  up  in  pens, 
or  penned  up  in  coops,  until  he  has  be- 
come shaped,  coloured,  mannered  like 
the  bird  he  has  been  feeding.     I  should 

have  been   surprised,  if  Mr. 

had  told  me  that  old  Nash 
crowed  when  the  light  first  dawned 
over  the  ancient    houses    of  Tufton- 


street,  in  a  summer  morning  !  I  war- 
rant me,  he  pecked  bread  and  milk  to 
some  tune  ;  and  perchance  slept  upon 
a  perch  ! 

But  Flemming  lifted  his  bird  from 
the  bag,  and  my  whole  mind  was  di- 
rected his  way.  This  was  a  yellow 
bodied,  black  winged,  handsome  cock, 
seemingly  rather  slight,  but  elastic  and 
muscular.  He  was  restless  at  the  sight 
of  his  antagonist,  but  quite  silent — and 
old  Nash  examined  him  most  carefully 
But  I  must  speak  of  the  senior  Nash      by   the  paper,   delivering   him  up   to 

Flemming  upon  finding  him  answer  to 
hi 


"  had  in  him  something  dangerous  !" 
Nash  gave  him  to  Fleming,  who  held 
him  up  above  his  head, — examined  his 
beak— his  wings— his  legs— while  a  per- 
son read  to  him  a  description  of  the  bird 
from  paper— and  upon  finding  all  cor- 
rect, he  delivered  the  rich  feathered 
warrior  back  to  Nash,  and  proceeded 
to  produce  his  own  bird  for  a  similar 
examination. 


the  old  man, — the  feeder.  Whv... 
again  may  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
describing  him  ?  and  what  ought  a  pa- 
per upon  "  cocking"  to  be  accounted 
worth,— if  it  fail  to  contain  some 
sketch,  however  slight,  of  old  Nash  ? 
He  wore  a  smock-frock,  and  was  clum- 
sily though  potently  built  ;  his  shoul- 
ders being  ample,  and  of  a  rotundity 
resembling  a  woolpack.  His  legs  were 
not  equal  to  his  bulk.  Fie  was  uncon- 
versational  almost  to  a  fault— and  nev- 
er made  any  the  slightest  remark  that 
did  not  appertain  to  rocks  and  cocking 


us  description.  The  setters-to  then 
smoothed  their  birds,  bandied  them — 
wetted  their  fingers,  and  moistened 
their  bandaged  ankles  where  the  spurs 
were  fastened — held  them  up  opposite 
to  each  other — and  thus  pampered 
them  for  the  combat. 

The  mat  was  cleared  of  all  persons 
except  Flemming  and  young  Nash. 
The  betting  went  on  vociferously.  The 
setters-to  taunted  their  birds  with  each 
other's  presence — allowed  them  to 
strike  at  each  other  at  a  distance — put 
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them  on  the  mat  facing  each  other — en- 
couraged and  fed  their  crowning  and 
mantling  until  they  were  nearly  dan- 
gerous to  hold — and  then  loosed  them 
against  each  other,  for  the  fatal  flight. 
The  first  terrific  dart  into  attitude 
was  indeed  strikingly  grand  and  beauti- 
ful— and  the  wary  sparring,  watching, 
dodging,  for  the  first  cut,  was  extreme- 
ly curious.  They  were  beak-point  to 
beak-point, — until  they  dashed  up  in 
one  tremendous  flirt — mingling  their 
powerful  rustling  wings  and  nervous 
heels  in  one  confused  mass. — The  leap, 
— the  fire, — the  passion  of  strength— the 
sertaminis  gaudia, — were  fierce  and 
loud  ! — The  parting  was  another  kind 
of  thing  every  way.  I  can  compare 
the  sound  of  the  first  flight  to  nothing 
less  than  that  of  a  wet  umbrella  forced 
suddenly  open.  The  separation  was 
death-like.  The  yellow  or  rather  the 
ginger  bird  staggered  out  of  the  close — 

drooping dismantled bleeding  ! — 

He  was  struck/  Flemming  and  Nash 
severally  took  their  birds,  examined 
them  for  a  moment,  and  then  set  them 
again  opposite  to  each  other.  The 
handling  of  the  cocks  was  as  delicate  as 
if  they  had  been  made  of  foam, froth,  or 
any  other  most  perishable  matter. 
Flemming's  bird  staggered  towards  his 
opponent,  but  he  was  hit  dreadfully — 
and  ran  like  a  drunken  man,  tottering 
on  his  breast, — sinking  back  on  his 
tail  ! — while  Nash's,  full  of  fire  and  ir- 
ritated courage,  gave  the  finishing  stroke 
that  clove  every  particle  of  life  in 
twain.  The  brave  bird, — thus  killed, — 
dropped  at  once  from  the  "  gallant 
bearing  and  proud  mien,"  to  the  relax- 
ed, draggled,  motionless  object  that  lay 
in  bleeding  ruin  on  the  mat.  My  heart 
sickened  within  me  !  Can  this  be  sport? 
thought  I ! — Is  satisfaction  to  be  reaped 
from  this  pampered  and  profligate  butch- 
ery ?  I  sighed  and  looked  thoughtful — 
when  the  tumult  of  the  betters  startled 
me  into  a  consciousness  of  the  scene  at 
which  1  was  present,  and  made  me  feel 
how  poorly  timed  was  thought  amid 
the  characters  around   me. 

The  victor  cock  was  carried  by  me 
in  all  his  pride — slightly  scarred, — but 
evidently  made  doubly  fierce  and  mus- 
cular by  the  short  encounter  he 
had  been  engaged   in.     He  seemed  to 
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have  grown  to  double  the  size  ! 
eyes  were  larger. 

The  paying  backward  and  forward 
of  money  won   and  lost  occupied  the 
time  until  the   two  Nashes  again  de- 
scended with  a  new  victim  ; — and  then 
the     usual   noise — betting — clucking — 
and  murder  followed.    I  will  not  shock 
you  with  any  further  recital  of  battles, 
which    varied  in  cruelty  and  duration, 
but  invariably  terminated   in  death  to 
one  side.     Sometimes   the    first  blow 
was   fatal— at   another  time  the  contest 
was  long  and  doubtful— and  the  cocks 
showed  all  the  obstinate  courage,  wear 
iness,     distress,     and      breathlessness, 
which  mark  the  struggles  of  experienc- 
ed pugilists.     I  saw  the  beak  open,  the 
tongue  palpitate — the  wing  drag  on  the 
mat.     I    noticed  the  legs  tremble,  and 
the  body  topple  over  upon  the  breast, — 
the  eye  grow  dim, — and  even  a  perspi- 
ration   break   out  upon  the  feathers  o. 
the  back.     When  a  battle  lasted  long, 
and  the  cocks  lay  helpless  near  or  upon 
each  other, — one  of  the  feeders  counted 
ten, — and  then  the  birds  were  separated 
and  set-to  at  the  chalk.     If  the  beaten 
bird  does  not  fight  while  forty  is  counted, 
and  the  other  pecks  or  shows  sign  of  bat- 
tle, the  former  is  declared  conquered. 

Such  is  cockfigluing.  I  began  like 
the  bird,  in  bravery  and  spirit,  but  I 
have  drooped  in  the  contest,  and  find 
myself  struck  down  and  helpless  at  the 
last.  In  vain  would  1  try  to  sustain 
its  character,  to  hold  it  up  as  an  ancient 
and  noble  sport ;  my  pen  refuses  the 
office.— its  feather  drags,  and  my  very 
gorge  rises  at  the  cold-blooded  cruelty 
of  its  abettors  and  lovers.  To  see  the 
rich  and  beautiful  bird  towering  in  his 
strength,  mantling  in  his  comeliness, — 
and  in  a  moment  to  see  him  hodkined, 
and  gnawed  to  death,  in  the  presence  o. 
those  who  have  pampered  him  up  to 
an  obstinate  heroism  and  a  stubborn 
savageness, — is  more  than  heart  can 
bear  ! — 1  saw  the  cocks  go  by  me  one 
minute,  all  life,  and  power,  and  beauty 
— I  saw  them  pass  tiie  next — languid, 
— discoloured, — bleeding  from  the  beak, 
— dead.  The  Gladiator  scenes  o. 
Rome  seemed  to  be  wretchedly  mock- 
ed here — and  when  all  was  over,  what 
remained  in  the  mind,  but  the  dregs  of 
brutality  and  vice  ? 
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Tom  vowed  I  iooked  pale :— it 
might   be  that  I  did.     1  grieved  really 

to  see   hiih  gratified.     Mr.    D 

discerned  my  feeling,— owned  that "  the 
sport  was  cruel,— perhaps  too  much  !" 
---This  was  something— indeed,  a  great 
morality  in  a  regular  cock-fighter.  To 
relieve  me,  he  proposed  showing  me 
the  coops  ;  and  1  instantly  accepted  his 
proposal,  and  followed  him  up  the 
stairs. 

I  entered  the  place  with  unpleasant 
feelings.  A  covering  was  hung  before 
each  pen  ;  so  that  I  heard,  rather  than 
saw,  die  Cocks.  But  it  '  was  feeding 
time;  and  I  beheld  innumerable  rocky 
beaks  and  sparkling  eyes  at  work  in 


the  troughs—and  the  stroke  of  the  beak 
in  taking  up  the  barley  was  like  the 
knock  of  a  manly  knuckle  on  a  table. 
Old  Nash,  was  mixing  bread  and  milk 
for  his  fatal  feathered  family.  But  I 
have  done  ! 

I  have  seen  the  sport !  I  have  de- 
scribed it ! — and  J  shall  certainly  never 
again  do  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
You  know  I  am  not  by  any  means  a 
squeamish  person  ; — but  when  I  have 
come  to  reflect  on  the  fighting  and  its 
consequences,  all  the  glory  of  the  con- 
test has  faded  from  me.  I  will  not, 
however,  add  to  the  length  of  this  letter, 
by  indulging  in  a  vain  and  common  fit 
of  moralizing. 
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of  animal  food  in  general.  such  a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  foi* 
TF  brute  beasts  could  make  defini-  him  to  stir,  and  thus  left  for  the  vermin 
-*-  tions,  they  would  undoubtedly  de-  to  regale  themselves  with  his  blood, 
scribe  man  as  the  most  voracious  ani-  As  the  Brahmins  so  cautiously  abstain 
mal  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  What  is  from  those  murders,  so  many  of  which 
there,  in  fact,  throughout  all  nature,  are  daily  committed  in  Europe  by  ev- 
that  can  escape  his  jaws  and  that  he  ery  servant-maid,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
has  not  tasted  ?  Most  of  the  other  that  the  animals  which  we  eat  enjoy 
animals  are  satisfied  with  one  sort,  or  with  them  a  secure  asylum.  These 
at  any  rate  with  a  very  few  kinds  of  people  therefore  subsist  wholly  on  fruit 
food.  Now  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  vegetables,  but  these  must  have 
alone  furnishes  us  with  innumerable  grown  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
species  of  aliments,  and  there  is  noth-  because  they  deem  it  sinful  to  eat  any 
ing  to  compel  lis  to  seek  our  subsist-  thing  on  which  the  sun  has  not  shone. 
ence  beyond  its  limits,  if  we  were  not  The  ancient  Gymnosophists  were,  nev- 
so  extravagant  and  insatiable.  The  ertheless,  so  healthy  and  attained  such 
ancient  Gymnosophists  and  the  modern  longevity,  that  from  disgust  of  life, 
Brahmins  of  Hindoostan  furnish  suffi-  they  committed  themselves  to  the 
tient  evidence,  that  man  can  live  on  flames,  as  Calanus  did  in  the  presence 
Vegetables  alone:  for,  as  these  Indian  of  Alexander  the  Great.  From  these 
philosophers  believe  in  the  transmigra-  circumstances  i  shall  not  pretend  to 
tion  of  souls,  they  take  the  utmost  care  infer  that  they  were  exactly  in  their  so- 
not  only  to  kill,  but  even  to  avoid  in-  ber  senses,  or  that  it  was  their  veg- 
juring  any  animal,  lest  in  so  doing  they  etable  diet  which  caused  them  to  live 
may  perchance  injure  one  of  their  own  to  so  advanced  an  age  ;  but  their  ex- 
ancestors.  Indeed,  they  carry  their  ample  affords  incontestable  evidence 
kindness  to  animated  creatures  to  a  that  we  are  not  constrained  by  any  ne- 
pitch  that  must  excite  a  smile,  if  not  cessity  to  seek  our  food  and  the  conser- 
surprise.  Having  founded  a  hospital  vation  of  life  ont  of  the  vegetable  king- 
fur  the  ma'nitenance  of  different  sorts  of  dom.  We  have,  however,  done  so: 
animals  and  insects,  they  sometimes  the  lord  of  the  animal  creation  began  to 
hire  a  man  to  spend  the  night  in  the  eat  his  subjects,  and  many  of  his  de- 
ward  appropriated  to  the  fleas.  Here  scendants,  worse  than  the  brute  beasts, 
he  is  stripped  stark-naked,  bound  in  have  devoured  one  another. 
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Man  ransacked  earth,  air,  and  ocean  ; 
there  was  not  a  living  thing  the  taste 
of  which  he  did  not  try,  and,  before  he 
knew  what  was  most  agreeable  to  his 
palate,  he  went  in  this  particular  much 
farther  than  at  present.  Many  ancient 
nations,  and  our  German  ancestors 
among  the  rest,  ate  horse-flesh.  All 
the  Tartar  and  Mongol  tribes  do  the 
same  at  this  day.  Maecenas  and  Du 
Prat  brought  the  flesh  of  lite  ass  into 
vogue.  The  natives  of  many  parts  of 
Asja,  Africa,  and  America,  and  the 
South-Sea  islanders  in  particular,  eat 
dogs.  Hortensius,  the  Roman  orator, 
was  the  first  who  served  up  peacocks, 
at  an  entertainment  which  he  gave  to 
the  soothsayers.  Frogs,  mice,  and  rats, 
are  delicacies  with  civilized  nations. 
The  venomous  viper  itself  delights  the 
palate  of  the  Italian  with  its  jelly.  The 
birds'-nests  of  Tunquin  and  the  intes- 
tines of  the  snipe  are  exquisite  dainties 
to  the  great  ;  and  unless  hjstory  sadly 
belies  him,  a  voracious  king  of  Lydia, 
named  Cambes,  one  night  cut  his  wife 
in  pieces  and  devoured  her.  During 
this  repast  he  fell  asleep  ;  for  he  was 
found  in  the  morning  with  her  majesty's 
hand  between  his  teeth,  and,  his  guilt 
being  thus  betrayed,  he  strangled  him- 
self— the  villain  !  I  know  not  whether 
1  ought  to  give  implicit  belief  to  this 
story,  which  is  related  by  Athenaeus 
from  the  Lydiaca  of  Xa.nthus  ;  but  how 
can  it  be  absolutely  incredible,  since 
there  are  even  at  this  day  whole  nations 
of  cannibals  ? 

It  may  be  asked  :  What  right  had 
men  to  eat  animals  ?  Was  not  the 
vegetable  kingdom  abundantly  suffjeienj 
lor  their  sustenance  ?  Were  they  not 
warned  by  Theopompus  of  old,  that 
those  who  consumed  much  animal  food 
have  dull  mental  faculties,  become 
prone  to  anger,  cruel,  silly,  and  even 
lose  their  reason  altogether  ?  Are  not 
his  words  apparently  verified  by  the 
experiment  which  the  Prince  of  Conde 
made  with  a  man,  whom  he  fed  for  a 
time  with  raw  flesh  alone  ?  This  man 
possessed  extraordinary  bodily  strength, 
but  he  became  wild  and  like  a  brute 
beast.  He  had  such  a  canine  voracity 
that  he  could  not  see    an    ox  without 


longing  to  fall  upon  it.  What  sort  of 
people  in  general  are  those  who  eat  raw 
flesh  ?  Look  at  the  cannibals,  or  look 
at  the  Calmucks  who  clap  their  horse- 
flesh under  the  saddle,  ride  away  upon 
it  till  it  is  half  done,  and  then  devour  it. 
Beaks  and  talons  are  not  the  only  char- 
acteristics of  rapacious  animals.  Those 
savage  people  are  a  kind  of  ravenous 
beasts  in  human  shape.  What  was 
Cola  Pesee,  the  wild  man,  who  perish- 
ed in  the  whirlpool  in  the  straits  of 
Messina,  after  he  had  passed  the  great- 
er part  of  his  life  in  the  sea,  and  sub- 
sisted entirely  on  raw  fish  ?  If  such 
creatures  can  be  called  men,  the  human 
character  is  no  very  honourable  or  en? 
viable  distinction. 

Would  it  not  then  appear  as  if  Na- 
ture herself  had  forbidden  us  to  eat 
flesh,  since  the  use  of  animal  food  is  at- 
tended with  such  consequences  ?  There 
may  be  something  in  this  :  but  since 
we  are  ail  flesh-eaters,  and  nobody  wil], 
set  the  example  of  relinquishing  the 
practice,  it  is  but  fair  we  should  prove 
that  there  is  no  harm  in  it.  There  are 
customs  among  men  which  they  will 
not  give  up,  let  them  be  right  or  wrong  : 
it  is  the  province  of  the  literati  to  dem? 
onstrate  that  all  these  customs  are  ex^ 
tremely  proper  ;  and  as  nothing  is  so 
easy  as  to  convince  a  person  of  some? 
thing  of  which  he  wishes  to  be  convirjr 
ced,  these  evidences  are,  perhaps,  as 
satisfactory  as  any  that  the  human  un? 
derstanding  has  ever  adduced.  The 
eating  of  animal  food  has  not  wanted 
vindicators.  I  will  briefly  explain  the 
grounds  on  which  it  is  defended. 

If  we  examine  the  animals  which  do 
not  eat  flesh,  we  shall  find  that  their 
stomach  is  of  a  very  different  structure 
from  that  of  man.  The  animals  that 
subsist  on  grain  and  berries  have  a 
thick,  muscular  stomach,  before  which 
there  is  a  large  gullet.  The  organs  of 
digestion  of  the  graminivorous,  rumina 
ting  animals,  have  several  cavities  in, 
which  the  food  is  gradually  elaborated. 
The  human  stomach, on  the  other  hand, 
is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  dog? 
and  other  carnivorous  animals.  Thia 
is  one  proof;  only  it  must  not  be  too 
strictly  scrutinized.  The  point  here  is 
not  that  it  is  unimpugnable,  but  that 
people  would  have  the  complaisance  t$ 
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admit  its  validity,  in  order  that  we  may 
retain  a  right  to  animal  food. 

There  are  many  more  such  proofs, 
and  our  pleasure  gives  them  validity. 
It  is  true  we  often  like  what  is  perni- 
cious to  us  ;  but  this  objection  can  on- 
ly apply  to  such  things  as  are  unpala- 
table :  the  others  here  form  an  excep- 
tion. I  am  aware  that  the  inhabitants 
of  hot  countries  have  a  strong  desire  for 
animal  food,  as  we  see  in  the  Caribs, 
and  that  they  are  for  this  reason  subject 
to  putrid  fevers,  because  their  juices  are 
more  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  intense 
heat  of  the  sun,  when  they  are  nour- 
ished by  animal  sustenance.  But  what 
are  tropical  regions  to  us  inhabitants  of 
the  North  ?  We,  poor  creatures,  have 
no  nutritious  vegetables  ;  our  soil  pro- 
duces nothing  good  but  fine  pasturage 
for  brute  beasts.  All  the  northern 
provinces  of  Europe  are  in  the  same 
predicament.  Are  we  not  then  obli- 
ged, whether  we  will  or  not,  to  have 
recourse  to  fish  and  flesh  ?  We  will 
not  quarrel  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain,  for  eating  little  or  no  flesh  ex- 
cepting that  of  poultry.  We  are  both 
perfectly  right  ;  they  in  not  desiring 
animal  food,  and  we  in  being  fond  of  it. 

The  assertion  of  Theopompus,  con- 
firmed by  the  experiment  of  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  may  be  perfectly  true  in  ref- 
erence to  raw  flesh  ;  but  for  that  very 
reason,  we  boil,  and  roast,  and  hash, 
and  stew  the  meat  which  we  intend  to 
eat,  that  it  may  be  converted  into  a 
much  milder  and  more  innocent  food 
than  it  is  when  raw.*  This  careful 
preparation  of  animal  food  is  a  fresh 
proof  that  we  are  authorized  to  eat  it. 
Raw  flesh  must  unquestionably  require 
a  superhuman  digestion,  as  it  possesses 
a  peculiar  toughness  which  defies  our 
digestive  powers.!"  The  same  argu- 
ment, however,  applies  to  many  vegeta- 
bles 5    and   probably  this  is   the  cause 

*  "  It  appears  from  my  experiments,  that  boiled, 
and  roaited  and  even  putrid  meat,  is  easier  of  diges- 
tion than  raiv.'"— Hunter  on  'he  Animal  Economy. 

t  "  Our  food  must  be  done  either  by  our  cook,  or 
by  our  stomach,  before  digestion  can  take  place  (see 
1st  page  of  Obs.  on  Siesia)  ;  surely,  no  man  in  his 
senses  would  willingly  be  so  wanting  in  consideration 
of  the  comfort,  &e.  uf  his  stomach  as  to  give  it  the 
needless  trouble  o*  cooking  and  digesting  also,  and 
waste  its  valuable  energies  in  work  which  a  spit  or 
smw  pan  can  do  better."— Art  of  invigorating  and 
prolonging  Life. 


why  all  voracious  animals  are  so  sav- 
age, so  intractable,  so  furious  when 
they  are  hungry,  and  so  dull,  cowardly, 
and  spiritless  when  they  have  glutted 
themselves  with  prey.  Shaw  informs 
us  that  the  lion  himself,  after  an  abun- 
dant meal,  loses  his  courage  to  such  a 
degree,  that  a  girl  may  drive  him  away 
with  a  stick  and  a  few  sharp  words. 

The  best  argument  for  the  use  of  an- 
imal food  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  re- 
quisites to  our  health  ;  and  a  circum- 
stantial exposition  of  it  may  not  be  un- 
profitable to  the  reader. 

v\ll  sorts  of  animal  food  have  two 
peculiar  properties  by  which  they  differ 
from  those  belonging  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  One  is  this,  that  they  abound 
more  in  nutritious  juices  ;  and  the  oth- 
er, that  the  animal  juices  counteract 
acidity.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  use 
animal  food  in  cases  where  speedy  nu- 
trition is  required,  and  where  the  ac- 
idity occasioned  by  vegetable  food 
wants  a  corrective.  In  other  words, 
animal  food,  like  all  other  alimentary 
substances,  possesses  medical  proper- 
ties, and  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  justify 
its  use. 

This  is  a  most  important  truth,  to 
which  it  were  wise  to  sacrifice  the  idle 
question,  whether  it  is  right  to  eat  ani- 
mal food — a  question  which  has  led  to 
so  many  idle  discussions,  and  which 
has  been  so  often  decided  over  a  fine 
sirloin  of  roast  beef.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  we  were  destined  to  eat  flesh- 
meat  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  we  do  eat  it* 
Let  us  then  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  properties  of  this  species  of 
food,  that  we  may  know  what  we  have 
to  expect  from  it,  whether  we  have  a 
to  right  to  eat  it  or  not. 

I  foresee  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
finish  these  inquiries  in  one  paper. 
On  the  present  occasion,  therefore,  I 
shall  merely  submit  to  my  readers  some 
general  observations  on  the  properties 
of  animal  food,  reserving  the  liberty  of 
recurring  occasionally,  in  future  essays, 
this  important  subject. 

The  juices  of  animal  food  have  in- 
disputably a  nearer  affinity  with  ours 
than  the  juices  of  vegetables;  hence 
our  digestive  powers  are  capable  of  se- 
creting from  them  a  copious  nutriment. 
On  this  account  it  is  that  animal  food. 
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upon  the  whole,  is  more  nutritious  than 
vegetable,  or  rather  that  it  nourishes 
the  body  more  abundantly  and  more 
speedily.*  A  speedy  and  copious  nu- 
trition is  not  always  beneficial;  nay 
there  are  persons  to  whom  it  would 
prove  extremely  injurious.  I  shall 
probably  take  some  future  occasion  of 
entering  more  largely  into  this  matter; 
suffice  it  then,  here  to  illustrate  my  opin- 
ion by  a  single  example.  There  are 
numbers  of  persons  inclined  to  corpu- 
lence, who  are  unhealthy  merely  be- 
cause they  possess  a  superabundance  of 
nutritious  juices.  The  observations  of 
all  ages  prove  that  such  persons  are 
either  liable  to  be  actually  afflicted  with 
many  diseases,  or  that  they  are  in  a  dan- 
gerous state,  which  threatens  them  with 
rapid  disorders  and  sudden  death.  The 
firmer  is  remarked  by  Plutarch,  among 
many  other  writers,  when  he  says,  that 
those  persons  who  have  not  much  fat 
are  more  healthy  than  others  ;  and  the 
latter  is  testified  by  Hippocrates,  who 
declares,  that  a  person's  health  is  most 
precarious  when  it  has  arrived  at  its 
highest  degree.  Were  such  persons  to 
be  fed  on  gravy-soups,  and  with  the 
flesh  of  young  animals  and  their  mar- 
row, like  Achilles,  their  danger  would 
incontestably  be  augmented,  and  their 
already  superabundant  juices  increased. 
To  these  we   ought,  on  the   contrary, 

*  "  The  best  tests  oftlie  restorative  qualities  of  food 
are,  a  small  quantity  of  it  satisfying  hunger,— the 
strength  oftlie  pulse  after  it,— and  the  length  of  time 
which  elapses  before  appetite  returns  again  :  accord- 
ing to  these  rules,  the  editor's  own  experience  gives 
a  decidtd  verdict  in  favour  of  roasted  or  broiled  beef 
or  mutton,  as  most  nutritive  ;  then  game  and  poultry, 
of  which  the  meat  is  brown ;  next  veal  and  lamb,  and 
poultry,  of  which  the  meat  is  white;  the  fat  kinds 
of  fish,  eels,  salmon,  herrings,  &c. ;  and  least  nutri- 
tive, the  white  kinds  of  fish,  such  as  whiting,  cod, 
soles,  haddocks,  &c.  The  celebrated  trainer  Sir 
Thomas  Parkyns,  Ike.  'greatly  prefened  beef-eaters 
to  sheep-bilcrs,  as  they  called  those  who  ate  mutton.' 
By  Dr. .Stark's very  curious  experiments  on  Diet, 
p.  110  it  appears,  that  'when  he  fed  upon  roasted 
goose,  he  was  much  more  vigorous  both  in  body  and 
mind,  than  with  any  other  food.'— That  fish  is  less 
nutritive  than  flesh,  the  speedy  return  of  hunger  af- 
ter a  dinner  ef  fish  is  sufficient  proof: — when  a  train- 
er at  Newmarket  t  n  ishes  to  waste  a  jockey,  be  is  not 
allowed  pudding,  if  fish  can  be  hail.  Crabs.  lobsters. 
prawns.&c.  unless  thoroughly  boiled(w  hich  thoa  sold 
ready  boiled  seldom  are),  are'  tremendously  indigesti- 
ble. Shell  fish  have  long  held  a  high  rank  in  the  cat- 
alogue of  easily  digestible  and  speedily  restorative 
foods  :  of  these,  oysters  certainly  deserve  the  best 
character;  but  we  think  that  they  ;:s  well  as  t^gi, 
gelatinous  substances,  rich  broths,  ike.  have  acquired 
not  a  little  more  reputation  from  these  qualities  than 
they  deserve." — Art  of  Invigorating  Life,    p.  29. 

+  "  Newmarket  affords  abundant  proofs,  how  much 
may  be  done  oy  training;  jockeys  sometimes  reduce 
themselves  a  stone  and  a  half  in  a  week."—  IVadd  on 
Corpulency,  8vo.  1816.  p.  35. 
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to  recommend  vegetable  aliments, 
which  nourish  more  slowly  and  in  a  less 
degree ;  and  if  they  would  hold  life  by  a 
more  secure  tenure,  they  must  abstain 
from  all  those  sorts  of  food  which,  from 
a  confusion  of  ideas,  are  commonly  con- 
sidered as  the  most  nutritious  and  the 
most  salutary.  They  must  take  for 
their  models  the  temperate  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  who  could  sacrifice  without 
regret  their  palate  to  their  health. 
Agesilaus  once  received  a  present  con- 
sisting of  extraordinary  luxuries  for  eat- 
ing and  drinking  ;  but  he  kept  no  part 
of  them  for  himself  excepting  a  little 
flour,  and  merely  tasted  the  rest.  Ly- 
sander  was  still  more  abstemious,  when 
a  dish  of  the  greatest  delicacies  was 
presented  to  him,  "Give  it  to  the  He- 
lots," (the  slaves  in  Sparta),  said  he, 
choosing  rather  to  adhere  to  his  usual 
simple  fare. 

Besides  their  nutritive  property,  ani- 
mal aliments  have  another  grand  quali- 
ty, which  essentially  distinguishes  them 
from  the  vegetable,  and  this  is.  their  dis- 
position to  putrefaction.  When  vege- 
tables decay,  they  generate  in  acid  :  but 
when  flesh  decays,  there  is  no  fermen- 
tation, but  a  putrefactive  process,  by 
which  volatile  salts,  corresponding  in 
pungency  with  alkalies,  are  produced. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  chem- 
ists give  the  generic  name  of  salts  to 
all  those  bodies  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  and  which,  when  dissolved, 
communicate  a  taste.  From  the  taste 
it  was  first  discovered  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  salts. 
Some  have  an  acid  taste  ;  and  all  salts 
belonging  to  this  class  may  be  detected 
by  other  tests,  and,  among  the  rest,  by 
giving  a  red  colour  to  syrup  of  violets, 
when  they  are  mixed  with  it.  Other 
salts  have  an  alkaline  taste,  and  these, 
when  mixed  with  syrup  of  violets,  turn 
it  not  red,  but  green.  When  an  acid 
salt  is  mixed  with  an  alkaline,  an  effer- 
vescence ensues,  and  a  salt  of  a  middle 
or  neutral  kind  is  produced,  which 
imparts  neither  a  red  nor  a  green  col- 
our to  the  syrup  of  violets.  These 
three  species  of  salts,  the  acid,  the  alka- 
line, and  the  neutral,  constitute  the  es- 
sential parts  of  all  bodies,  in  so  far  as 
thev  can   be   tasted:    and   from   them 
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chiefly  we  must  judge  of  the  effect  of 
all  sorts  of  food  in  the   human  body. 

I  have  observed  that  the  alimentary 
substances  belonging  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom  produce  more  acid  ;  whereas 
the  animal  yield  in  putrefaction  a  vola- 
tile alkali.  As  then,  acids  excite  appe- 
tite, quench  thirst,  allay  the  heat  of 
blood,  prevent  its  too  great  fluidity  by 
their  astringency,  and  resist  putrefac- 
tion :  and  as  the  alkalies  have  acontrary 
effect ;  it  must  be  obvious  that  it  cannot 
be  matter  of  indifference  to  all  persons, 
under  all  circumstances,  whether  they 
live  upon  avegetable  or  an  animal  diet. 
Persons  whose  juices  are  already  in  a 
putrid  state,  or  have  a  tendency  to  pu- 
tridity, for  instance,  scorbutic  persons, 
or  patients  attacked  with  putrid  fevers, 
would  destroy  themselves  by  taking 
strong  stoups  or  other  sorts  of  animal 
food;  whereas  acids  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom  would  be  much  better  adapted 
to  their  cases.  Those,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  be  equally  imprudent, 
who,  when  their  stomachs  were  charg- 
ed with  acid,  should  eat  fruit,  or  use 
vinegar;  for,  to  them,  soups  and  ani- 
mal food  would  be  much  more  benefi- 
cial. These  considerations  lay  the  first 
ground-work  for  medicinal  cookery. 

Whoever  knows  what  kinds  of  food 
are  beneficial  for  persons  who  are  dis- 
posed either  to  acidity  or  to  putrefaction 
of  the  juices,  will  soon  learn  to  cook 
for  such  as  are  in  health.  Neither  acid 
nor  alkali  ought  to  predominate  in  our 
juices  :  consequently  all  the  dishes  of 
each  meal,  and  the  daily  series  of  all 
the  meals,  ought  to  be  governed  by  a 
reference  to  this  principle.  We  ought 
not  to  make  a  meal  entirely  either  on 
fruits  which  have  a  manifest  acidity,  or 
on  animal  substances  which  tend  to  pu- 
trefaction ;  at  least  we  should  not  con- 
tinue this  diet  for  several  successive 
days,  or  repeat  it  too  often.  I  have  al- 
ready observed,  that  from  the  mixture 
of  acid  and  alkaline  aliments  a  neutral 
salt  is  produced.  This  salt  posseses 
powerful  medicinal  properties.  It  dis- 
solves the  slimy  humour  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  and  renders  it  fluid.  As 
this  slime  prevents  appetite,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  neutral  salts  must  tend  to 
excite  it.  They,  moreover,  gently 
timulate  the  fibres  of  the  stomach  and 


intestines,  and  promote  their  motion. 
Not  only  are  the  digestive  powers  here- 
by increased,  but  the  natural  evacua- 
tions are  facilitated.  They  moreover 
keep  the  nutritive  juices  in  a  fluid  state, 
and  dissolve  the  viscous  humours, 
which  might  otherwise  obstruct  the 
channels  that  are  intended  to  conduct 
those  juices  into  the  blood  ;  in  short, 
they  are  one  of  the  finest  medicines  for 
persons  who  make  a  profession  of  eat- 
ing. Accordingly,  nothing  is  more  ad- 
visable than  to  make  such  a  choice  of 
dishes,  and  such  an  arrangement  of 
meals,  that  one  shall  serve  to  correct 
the  other,  and  that  the  result  of  their 
mixture  in  the  stomach  shall  be  a  com- 
pound operating  in  the  manner  of  a 
neutral  salt.  The  whole  secret  con- 
sists in  a  due  intermixture  of  vegetable 
and  animal  food,  and  of  their  condi- 
ments. When  one  dish  is  liable  to  pro- 
duce acidity,  either  the  article  that  is 
eaten  along  with  it,  the  seasoning,  or 
the  following  dish,  should  be  alkaline  j 
and  vice  versa.  Hence  vegetables 
which  tend  to  increase  acidity  should 
not  be  eaten  without  the  addition  of 
animal  food,  which  yields  an  alkali  ; 
that  from  the  mixture  of  the  two,  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  may  partake  of 
the  nature  of  a  neutral  salt.  Persons 
disposed  to  fever  and  effervescence  of 
blood,  should  take  more  acid  than  alka- 
line food  ;  because  the  heat,  as  it  seems 
is  occasioned  by  an  alkali  which  al- 
ready predominates  in  their  juices. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  should  never 
take  acids  without  an  alkaline  admix- 
ture, for  the  purposes  of  generating  in 
the  stomach,  by  means  of  this  admix- 
ture, a  digestive  neutral  salt,  to  balance 
the  effects  of  the  other  two,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  due  mixture  of  the  juices. 
Flesh-meat,  and  soups  made  with  it. 
fowls  and  fish,  are  all  things  which 
counteract  acidity,  but  encourage  the 
putrefaction  of  the  juices.  Fruit  in  its 
natural  state,  or  preserved,  salad,  vine- 
gar, lemon,  milk,  wine,  are  remedies 
against  putrefaction,  but  promote  acidi- 
ty. Let  the  one  be  taken  with  the  oth- 
er, and  neither  acidity  nor  putrefaction 
will  be  encouraged;  the  healthy  juices 
will  continue  in  that  state,  and  the  stom- 
ach will  digest  easily  and  quickly.  The 
cook  of  every  great  man  ought  to  be  ac- 
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painted  with  the  constitution  of  his 
master,  for  great  men  in  general  take 
care  not  to  know  too  much  themselves. 
It  is  mostly  required  of  the  cook,  or  the 
physician,  that  he  draw  up  the  bill  of 
fare,  and  set  nothing  but  wholesome 
dishes  on  the  table.  But  how  can  this 
be  done,  unless  the  cook  be  at  the  same 
time  a  physician,  or  the  physician  a 
cook  ?* 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  science 
of  medical   cookery,    though   founded 
on  such  plain  principles,  requires  no 
small  degree  of  intelligence  and  circum- 
spection.   For  a  person  in  good  health, 
its  aim  should  be  to  set  before  him  such 
aliments  as  are  adapted  to  the  powers 
of  his  digestive  organs  ;  and  these  de- 
pend on  his  way  of  life,  habits,  and  pas- 
sions.    Care  should  be  taken,  at  the 
same  time,  to  proportion  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  that  they  shall  not  threaten 
him  either  with  acidity  or  putrefaction  ; 
and  therefore    all    his  dishes,  sauces, 
drinks  and  repasts  in  general,  should 
be  ranged  on  his  table  like  two  armies; 
the  acidity  of  one  of  which  should  des- 
troy the  alkaline  tendency  of  the  other, 
as  soon  as  they  meet  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, which  is  the  stomach.     In  catering 
for  an  invalid,  due  attention  should  be 
paid,  not  only  to  the  disordered  state  of 
his  stomach  or  his  juices,  but  also  to  the 
season,  the  weather,  and  twenty  other 
circumstances,    which     decide   for  or 
against  the  use   of  various    species  of 
food.     As  a  damp,  warm  air,  predispo- 
ses our  juices  to  putrefaction,  we  ought, 
at  such  a  time,  either  to  abstain  from 
animal  food  altogether,  or  to  associate 
with  it  such  a  proportion  of  subsances 
of  an  acid  nature  as  to  give  the  latter 
preponderance  in   the  nutritive  juices. 
In  severe  cold,  we  should   scarcely  be 
content  with  acid  matters,   which  cool 
the  blood — such  weather  requires  ani- 
mal food.     Much  depends  also  on   the 

*  Has  not  this  beneficial  union  been  exemplified 
in  Dr.  Kitchener,  whose  talents  for  gastronomical 
pursuits  are  only  equalled  by  his  acquirements  in 
medical  science  I — See  his  very  useful  and  inge- 
nious work,  '•'  The  Cook's  Oracle  ;  "   4th  edit.  1822. 


kind  of  life  we  lead,  and  whether  a  per- 
son is  obliged  to  work  hard  or  not.  In 
the  first  case,  broths  or  soups  would  be 
very  unsuitable,  because  light  and  li- 
quid food  passes  off  too  quickly  with 
strong  excercise  in  the  cold  air,  and 
leaves  the  craving  stomach  without  stay. 
Brown  bread,  fat  pork,  and  pudding, 
are  dishes  fit  for  labouring  people  in 
winter  ;  but  for  those  who  follow  seden- 
tary occupations,  soups,  broths,  the 
flesh  of  young  aniaials,  and  tender  food, 
are  better  adapted. 

I  introduce  these  examples  merely 
to  show  what  extensive  knowledge  one 
ought  to  possess  to  be  minutely  partic- 
ular in  regard  to  food  and  precaution  : 
for  as  to  acid  food,  I  have  already  sta- 
ted that  the  Gymnosophists,  and  many 
thousand  others,  have  grown  old  upon 
an  exclusively  vegetable  diet ;  and  the 
same  thing  may   be  asserted  of  those 
aliments  which   dispose  our  juices   to 
putrefaction.     To  say  nothing  of  ma- 
ny beasts  of  prey,  which  live  chiefly  on 
putrid  flesh,  and  yet  attain  a  surprising 
age,   I  recollect  having   read,  in   the 
narrative  of  some  traveller,  that  a  num- 
ber of  people  in  America,  being  com- 
pelled by  necessity  to   subsist  entirely 
on  putrid  beef  which  had  been  long  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  on  the  soup  made 
from  it  without  salt,  this  wretched  fare 
was  at  first  extremely    disgusting    to 
them ;  but  after  they  had  become  ac- 
customed to  it,  they  would  each  eat  a 
large  quantity  a  day,  and  grow  fat  upon 
this   diet.      1   would  not   recommend 
the  imitation  of  such  examples ;    but 
they  may  serve  to  dispel  the   fears  of 
those  who  imagine  that  it  is  impossible 
to  live  without  implicitly  complying  with 
the  directions  of  the  physicians  in   re- 
gard  to  diet — directions    which   they 
themselves  take  good  care  not  to  follow. 
This  extreme  solicitude  is  as  ridiculous 
as  the  curiosity  of  the   inquisitive  man 
in  Athenaeus,  who  would  not  touch  a 
dish  till  he  was  informed  how  long  it 
had  borne  the  name   by   which  it  was 
called. 
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I  LIKE  a  sailor.  He  is  the  oldest 
bov  that  wears  a  jacket ; — frank, 
generous,  playful,  and  somewhat  pug- 
nacious. Not  that  he  will  fight  for 
nothing  :— but  he  will  battle  for  glory, 
for  thai  is  like  a  ship's  name  ;  or,  if 
men  wear  wooden  shoes,  he  will  drub 
them  for  it,  though  he  should  get  a  leg 
made  of  the  same  leather.  Talk  of 
our  "  Wives  and  Liberties," — he  will 
fight  for  "  Doll  of  Wapping,"  and  get 
into  a  French  prison.  But  for  laurel 
— or  wreaths  of  it, — he  would  rather 
win  rolls  of  pigtail ;  and  as  for  palms 
— "  Palman  qui  meruit  ferat," — he  has 
lost  his  hand  and  the  palm  with  it.  Im- 
mortality is  not  his  aim  :  but  he  is  a 
Dryad  up  to  the  knees;  and,  so  far, 
he  will  not  die  like  "  all  flesh."  Gout, 
or  cramp,  or  rheumatism,  what  are  they 
to  him  ? — he  is  a  Stoic  as  far  as  the 
timber  goes.  Wooded, — but  not  wa- 
tered,— for  he  hates  grog,  except  for 
the  liquor  that  is  in  it.  He  looks  like 
a  human  peg-top  :  you  might  spin  him 
with  a  coil  of  cable.  Talk  of  your  im- 
proved rollers,  and  drilling  machines, 
and  sowing  machines, — he  is  the  best 
dibble  for  potatoes — but  that  will  soon 
enough  be  discovered  of  him  when  he 
comes  to  his  parish.  One  of  his  arms 
too  is  a  fin  :  and  he  has  lost  an  eye. 
It  is  the  starboard  one,  and  looks  as  if 
it  had  the  wind  in  it — but  it  was  blown 
out  with  gunpowder.  He  was  in  the 
Spitfire,  off  Cape  Cod,  when  she  took 
fire  in  the  gun-room,  and  flew  up  like 
a  rocket  !  He  went  aloft  almost  to  his 
cherub,  and  when  he  came  down  again 
he  was  half  dead  and  half  blind  :  one 
window,  as  he  said,  was  as  dark  as 
night  ; — but  he  makes  light  of  it.  All 
his  bereavements — eye — arm — leg — 
arp  trifles  to  him  :  one,  indeed,  is  a 
standing  jest.  He  often  takes  off  his 
wooden  leg. — Diogenes  was  nothing  to 
him  as  a  philosopher:  he  is  proud  even 
of  his  misfortunes.  Whilst  others  be- 
wail their  scratches,  and  plaister  their 
razor  cuts,  he  throws  open  his  blue 
jacket,  and  shows  the  deep  furrowed 
scars,  and  exclaims,  "  Talk  not  of 
seams1.'' 


To  see  an  old  seaman  is  to  see  a  man. 
An  old  soldier,  in  the  comparison, 
looks  like  an  old  woman — perhaps,  be- 
cause his  uniform  is  red  like  her  cloak. 
But  a  sailor  has  fought  with  more  ad- 
versaries— the  fire  of  the  foe — the  ice 
of  the  North  Pole — the  struggle  of  the 
winds — and  the  assault  of  the  wild  wa- 
ters. The  elements  are  his  playmates, 
and  his  home  is  the  wide  sea.  "■  He  is," 
says  Sir  T.  Overbury — "  a  pitcht  piece 
of  reason  calckt  and  tackled,  and  onely 
studied  to  dispute  with  tempests.'7  He 
has  encountered  shrieking  hurricanes, 
billows,  like  mountains  with  the  white 
sheep  atop — and  rocks,  like  the  door- 
posts of  death  :  He  has  circumvented 
the  quicksand,  and  been  too  cunning 
for  the  deep  !  Wind,  wave,  rock, — 
showers  of  shot, — bayonet  and  cutlass, 
— he  has  withstood  them  all,  either  by 
force  or  skill. — What  a  fine  flesh  and 
blood  trophy — (and  some  wood  too) — 
is  he  of  various  victory  !  The  roaring 
sea,  the  howling  gale,  the  thundering 
cannon, — his  old  adversaries, — sing  his 
triumph  over  them.  What  has  he  not 
braved  and  endured  ?  We  "  love  him 
for  the  dangers  he  has  passed  ;"  as  the 
gentle  Desdemona  loved  her  husband, 
the  Moor,  the  more  he  recounted  of  his 
perils.     He  can  talk  too  of — 

Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  liills  whose  heads  touch 

heav'n — 
And  of  the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 
The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders. 

A  good  lie,  to  do  him  justice,  is  no 
labour  to  him  :  but  on  the  other  hand 
he  is  as  freely  credulous.  It  was  he 
who  saw  the  man  hunted  by  devils  into 
Vesuvius — or  vEtna — as  it  is  written 
and  witnessed  upon  oath  in  hislog  book. 
Tell  him  that  sparrows  may  be  caught 
with  salt  upon  their  tails,  and  he  will 
believe  you  ;  for  he  knows  that  cod-fish 
are  so  taken,  fie  has  a  great  faith  in 
the  Kraken.  If  you  will  credit  him,  he 
has  hooked  one  larger  than  the  sea's 
bottom,  with  the  best  bower  anchor  ; 
— and  he  has  seen  the  Sea-Serpent  and 
the  Mermaid.  Some  at  least  of  his 
wonders  he  can  show  you  :    he   has  a 
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flying  fish  in  his  chest,  and  a  young 
dolphin — besides  cockroaches,  which 
eat  up  one's  linen  in  the  West  Indies  ; 
— but  the  blue  shark  he  has  given  to  a 
friend.  The  green  parrot  too  he  has 
parted  with,  but  with  more  kindness 
than  discretion  ;  for  he  sent  it  to  an  old 
aunt,  and  she  was  pleased  at  the  gift  ; 
but  the  bird,  it  turned  out,  blasphemed, 
and  she  was  still  more  shocked  at  the 
giver.  It  is  worth  one  ear  to  listen  '.o 
him  when,  with  these  marvels,  he  talks 
over  his  voyages,  his  engagements,  his 
adventures,  and,  above  all,  his  residence 
amongst  the  savages;  and  how  he  made 
Christians  of  them — and  some  of  them, 

as  he  says,  d d  good  ones  too  !  On 

this  matter  he  is  frequent  ;  won  to  it, 
perhaps,  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
flattering  court  paid  him  by  the  great 
king,  Eea  Tooa,  and  the  pearly  smiles 
of  the  black  Princesses.  Only  on  one 
subject  is  he  more  eloquent': — his  ship! 
There  he  luxuriates  :  there  he  talks  po- 
etry !  It  is  a  doubt  whether  he  could 
describe  his  mistress  better.  She  sits 
upon  the  spray — speaking  pastorally — 
like  a  bird.  She  is  the  fleetest  of  the 
fleet.  Tacking,  or  close-hauled,  or 
under  bare  poles,  there  is  none  can 
compare  with  her.  To  see  her  in  full 
dress — skyscrapers,  and  royals,  and 
stud-sails,  is  to  fancy  one  of  those  lady- 
ships, who  from  Trojan  galleys  were 
changed  into  sea- nymphs  ; — 

She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life. 
And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife. 

For  all  that  he  has  endured,  our 
mariner  has  only  been  made  a  gunner's 
mate  ;  but  "  one  man  is  born  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  and  another 
with  a  wooden  ladle."  Poor  Bill  was 
not  a  spoon-bill.  He  was  brought  up 
to  the  sea  ;  for  he  was  born  on  board 
the  ship,  cradled  on  the  ocean,  school- 
ed in  the  fleet,  and  should  have  married 
a  mermaid  ;  but,  as  the  tale  goes,  she 
jilted  him,  and  he  took  up  with  Nancy 
Dawson,  with  whom  he  fell  in  love  be- 
cause she  was  so  like  the  ship's  figure- 
head. At  twelve  years  old  he  was 
wrecked  in  the  Agamemnon  :  at  four- 
teen he  was  taken  in  the  Vengeur  ;  and 
at  thirty  he  was  blown  up  in  the  Spit- 
fire. What  a  sea -fortune  !  But  he  nev- 
er quarrelled  with  his  profession,  nor — 
as  his  good  mother  sometimes  advised 


him — threw  up  the  sea.  He  was  nev- 
er sick  of  it.  At  last,  in  the  engage- 
ment off  Trafalgar,  under  the  immortal 
Nelson,  he  lost  his  arm  by  a  shot  ;  but, 
binding  it  up,  he  persisted  upon  re- 
maining upon  deck,  if  it  were  only,  as 
he  said,  to  have  satisfaction  for  it — the 
next  broadside  carried  away  both  his 
legs.  He  was  then  grafted.  Now  he 
is  ancient  and  quite  grey  ;  but  he  will 
not  confess  to  age  :  "  it  is  through  going 
to  the  North  Pole,"  he  says,  "for  there 
the  hares  turn  white  in  winter."  Such 
a  fragment  as  he  would  be  a  fit  inmate 
of  the  noble  hospital  at  Greenwich — 
but  he  is  an  out-pensioner,  and  wan- 
ders through  the  country;  he  preferred 
it.  It  was  at  a  farmhouse  in  Berkshire 
that  I  met  with  him,  and  learned  these 
snatches  of  his  history.  The  dogs 
barked,  as  they  will  do  at  a  beggar  ; 
the  people  of  the  house  said  "  There 
comes  old  Bill!"  and  in  came  this 
A  undent  Marinere,  thrusting  a  fistful 
of  ballads  before  him.  He  stumped  in 
with  a  fine  smiling  assurance,  and 
heaving  his  old  glazed  hat  into  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  took  possession  oi 
a  low  elbow-chair  by  the  fire.  His  old 
bronzed  forehead  was  rugged  and 
weather-beaten  like  a  rock,  and  the 
white  hair  sprinkled  over  it  like  the 
foam  of  his  own  ocean.  A  lean  puck- 
ered eyelid  seemed  to  squeeze  the  light 
out  again  from  one  little  grey  twinkling 
eye;  but  the  other  was  blank.  His 
face  was  red,  and  cured  by  the  salt  sea 
air,  "and  warranted  to  keep  in  any  cli- 
mate," but  his  cheeks  were  thin,  and 
his  nose  and  chin  sharp  and  prominent. 
Still  he  smiled,  and  seemed  to  wear  a 
happy  heart  that  had  never  been 
among  breakers  ;  and  he  sang  one  of 
his  old  sea  songs  with  a  firm  jolly 
voice.  He  only  wanted  more  rum  and 
tobacco  to  set  the  world  at  defiance  ; 
and  he  thought  it  hard  he  could  not 
have  them.  "  Have  yon  no  parish  ?" 
asked  the  farmer,  who  was  himself  an 
overseer.  "Parish  ! — aye  to  be  sure  J. 
have,"  said  the  old  tar,  "  every  man 
has  his  parish — but  no  one  likes  to  go 
to  it  that  has  got  his  limbs,  thank  God, 
and  can  go  about  picking  up  where  he 
pleases. "  "  But  they  will  relieve  you." 
— "Aye,  aye,  I  know  that,"  said  the 
sailor,  shaking  his  head;  "  they  offered 
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me  as  good  as  eight  shillings  a  week  if  I  —what!  a  man  here  that  has  fought 
would  "give  'em  up  my  pension,  and  go  for  his  king  and  country,  and  lost  his 
into  their  House  of  Correction— but  I  precious  limbs,  and  has  ate  beef  and 
liked  my  liberties  better."  "  But  you  biscuit,  to  be  fed  upon  pap  and  spoon- 
would  at  least  have  a  house  over  you  ;  victuals  !  No,  damme— but  come, 
and  as  much  soup  and  gruel "— "  Soup  hand  us  over  a  drop  of  that  beer  to  sop 
and  gruel,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  my  crust  in."  T. 
brisk  volley  of  oaths;  "  soup  and  gruel ! 


(Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Mag.  Nov.) 
SPECIMENS  OF  THE   ITALIAN    ART  Of  HOAXING. 

From  the  Novels  of  Lasca. 

{Licentious  as  were  the  Italian  novelists  of  the  school  of  Bocaccio,  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  be  denied,  that  they  had  attained  the  highest  perfection  in  the  agreeable 
art  of  story-telling,  which  they  prof.  ssed.  Nor  is  it  to  be  rashly  concluded,  because  a 
large  proportion  of  their  writings  is  justly  exceptionable,  that  they  do  not  afford  abun- 
dant matter  suited  to  the  entertainment  of  a  much  more  refined  class  of  readers  than 
that  to  which  they  were  in  general  addressed,  or  that  a  judicious  selection  might  not 
be  formed  from  the  compositions  even  of  the  least  scrupulous  among  them,  which 
would  not  only  exhibit  their  talent  to  great  advantage,  but  afford  a  very  familiar  and 
entertaining  insight  into  the  domestic  character  and  habits  of  a  nation,  which  so  many 
circumstances  combine  to  render  the  most  interesting  under  the  sun.  Of  these  narra- 
tives, so  indiscriminately  censured,  many  are  of  a  serious,  and  many  also  of  a  tragical 
stamp  ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  they  furnished  most  of  our  own  early  dra- 
matists, and  (among  them)  Shakespeare  himself,  with  the  subjects  of  their  most  pop- 
ular and  most  affecting  performances.  This  is  alone  a  sufficient  reason  for  always 
preserving  to  them  a  high  rank  in  the  favour  of  the  English  nation;  but  it  is  not  to 
this  class  of  subjects  that  I  am  now  disposed  to  call  your  attention.  There  are  ma- 
ny which  belong  neither  to  the  tragical  nor  romantic  character,  nor  being  liable  to 
just  reprehension  on  the  ground  of  indecency  or  profaneness,  posses  the  merit  of 
exhibiting  in  perfection  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Italian  humour,  and,  above  all, 
of  that  species  of  practical  wit,  which,  transfused  into  other  countries  under  the  names 
of  Hoax  and  Mystification,  has  nevertheless,  no  where  flourished  in  such  full  luxuri- 
ance as  in  this,  which  I  believe  may  safely  be  denominated  its  native  soil  ;  and,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Italian  hoax,  (in  this  tespect  eminently  distinguishable  from  that  which  is 
fashionable  in  the  "Land  of  Cockaigne,"  whether  London  or  Paris,)  is,  that  it  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  appears  to  be  practised  to  the  prejudice  of  modest  worth,  or  female  del- 
icacy, but  to  be  reserved  as  the  merited  reward  of  impudence  or  knavery.  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  divert  your  readers  with  a  few  specimens  of  this  description  ;  and  it  will  be 
obvious,  that,  although  bearing  the  general  title  of  "  Novel,"  now  confined  to  fabulous 
narrative,  the  incidents  recorded  are  told  as  of  persons  actually  existing,  and  bear  the 
stamp  of  real  occurrences. 

The  first  1  send  you  shall  be  from  the  novels  of  Anton  Francesco  Grazzini,  commonly  cal- 
led "  //  Lasca,"  a  Florentine  writer,  who  flourished  during  the  greater  part  of  the  16th 
century  *,  and  who,  besides  his  novels,  was  the  author  of  several  burlesque  poems,  and 
other  works  of  acknowledged  celebrity. 

The  ensuing  Novel  does  not  require  any  explanation,  nor  suggest  any  remark,  except 
that  the  treatment  of  Master  Neri,  may  possibly  call  to  mind  the  chastisement  of  Mal- 
volio  in  "  Twelfth  Night." 

That  the  mortification  experienced  by  the  unhappy  sufferer  on  this  occasion  should  have 
produced  effects  so  deep  and  lasting,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  somewhat  extrava- 
gant ;  but  the  sensibility  of  the  Italian  character  to  the  wounds  of  ridicule,  appears  to 
have  been  acute  to  a  degree  quite  unimaginable  by  persons  of  our  dull  northern  tem- 
perature ;  and  the  intensity  of  pain  occasioned  by  the  infliction,  doubtless,  added  pro- 
portior.ably  to  the  keenness  of  relish  experienced  in  the  perpetration.] 

<•'  How  Master  Scheggiarwith  the  aid  of  Monaco  and  Pilucca,  played  such 
a  trick  upon  fieri  Chiaramontessi,  as  to  drive  him  to  despair,  so  that  he 
went  aioay  from  Florence,  and  never  returned  till  he  was  an  old  num. 

TN  the  days  of  Scheggia,  Monaco,  masters  in  the  art  of  hoaxing),  there 
-*-  and  Pilucco(who  were  choice  friends  was  one  Neri  Chiaramontessi,  a  man  of 
and  boon  companions,  and  all  three    good  birth  and  easy  circumstances,  but 
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cunning  and  crafty  withal  as  any  of 
our  city  in  his  time  ;  nor  was  there  any 
who  took  greater  delight  in  playing  off 
his  wit  upon  other  persons.  This  wor- 
thy gentleman  frequently  found  himself 
in  company  with  the  three  before  men- 
tioned, at  the  table  of  my  Lord  Mario 
Tornaquinci,  a  knight  of  the  Golden 
Spur,  of  great  wealth  and  worship; 
and  upon  these  occasions  he  had  not 
scrupled  to  perforin  divers  feats  at  the 
expense  of  his  companions,  for  which 
they  did  not  dare  attempt  to  take  any 
revenge,  although  much  to  their  dis- 
pleasure— above  all,  to  that  of  Master 
Scheggia,  who  murmured  greatly  at 
being  made  the  butt  of  so  many  shafts 
of  ridicule.  Once  upon  a  time  it  so 
happened,  that  as  they  were  all  chirp- 
ing together  round  a  good  fire  at  the 
house  of  this  worshipful  cavalier,  (it 
being  then  in  the  depth  of  winter),  dis- 
coursing with  one  another  about  this 
thing  and  that,  says  Neri  to  Scheggia, 
"  Here's  a  crown  of  gold  for  you,  if  you 
will  go  directly  to  the  house  of  La  Pel- 
legrina,  (who  was  a  famous  courtezan 
in  those  days,  and  had  come  from  Boi- 
gona,)  habited  as  you  are  now,  but  hav- 
ing first  besmeared  your  face  and  hands 
with  ink,  and  present  to  iter  this  pair 
of  gloves,  without  uttering  a  svllable." 
— "  And  here's  a  brace  of  crowns  for 
you,"  said  Scheggia,  "  if  you  will  sally 
forth,  armed  cap-a-pie  in  white  armour, 
with  a  lance  on  your  shoulder,  to  Cec- 
cherino  the  mercer's  shop" — (which 
was  a  that  time  a  noted  place  of  rendez- 
vous for  ail  the  rich  young  gallants  of 
Florence.) — "  fn  the  name  of  grace," 
replied  Neri,  laughing.  "  hand  me  up 
the  two  crowns." — "  Content  !"  an- 
swered Scheggia  ;  "  but  hear  me — I 
require,  moreover,  that  whatsoever 
persons  are  present,  you  pretend  to 
fall  into  a  furious  passion  with  them, 
and  tlireiten  that  you  will  make  minc- 
ed meat  of  them  all." — "  Trust  me 
for  that,"  replied  Neri,  "  only  let  me 
see  the  money."  Whereupon  Scheg- 
gia forthwith  drew  out  of  his  purse  two 
crowns,  fresh  from  the  mint,  and  put- 
ting them  into  the  hands  of  their  host, 
"  There  they  are,"  says  \\p,  "  in  pawn, 
ready  to  be  made  over  to  you,as  soon  as 
you  have  accomplished  (he  undertak- 
ing." 


Neri,  full  of  glee,  thinking  full  sure- 
ly that  the  two  crowns  weve  his  own 
already,  (and  which  he  valued  more 
highly  than  any  ten  he  possessed,  think- 
ing what  a  good  jest  he  should  have  at 
the  expense  of  one  who  had  parted  with 
them  so  lightly),  began  forthwith  to 
harness  on  his  armour — of  which  there 
were  suits  enough  in  the  good  knight's 
mansion  to  fit  out  a  hundred  troopers,he 
being  a  great  friend  of  the  elder  Loren- 
zo de  Medici,  who  at  this  time  was  at 
the  head  of  affairs  in  Florence;  and, 
while  he  was  so  employed,  Scheggia, 
taking  Monaco  and  Pilucca  aside,  told 
them  what  he  would  have  them  do,and 
sent  them  about  their  business.  At 
length,  Master  Neri  having  laced  his 
helmet,  took  his  lance  on  his  shoulders, 
and  sallied  forth  in  the  direction  of 
Ceccherino's  shop  ;  but  he  was  forced 
to  move  slowly,  both  by  reason  of  the 
weight  of  his  armour,  and  of  the  greaves 
being  somewhat  too  long,  by  which  he 
was  very  much  encumbered  in  lifting 
his  feet  from  the  ground. 

Meanwhile,  Monaco  and  Pilucca  had 
gone  upon  their  respective  missions — ■ 
the  one  to  the  shop  of  the  haberdasher, 
the  other  to  Grechetto's  fencing-school, 
(which  was  then  held  in  the  tower  hard 
by  the  old  marketplace) — and  both  af- 
firmed to  the  by-standers  that  Neri 
Chiaramontessi  had  gone  out  of  his 
senses,  and  attempted  to  kill  bis  own 
mother,  and  thrown  all  his  household 
goods  into  a  well — and  that  he  had  at 
last  armed  himself  cap  a-pie  in  one  of 
my  Lord  Tornaquinci's  suits,  and, 
with  his  lance  in  rest,  was  driving  all 
the  people  helter-skelter  before  him. 
To  which  Pilucca  (who  was  at  the 
fencing  school)  added  how  he  had 
heard  him  swear  a  terrible  oath  that  he 
would  go  to  Ceccherino's  shop,  to  give 
him  a  drubbing — upon  which  the  great 
er  part  of  the  young  men  who  were 
present  ran  out  of  school  to  see  the  fun, 
with  so  much  the  greater  delight, as  that 
same  haberdasher  was  an  object  of 
general  dislike,  on  account  of  his  igno 
ranee  and  presumption,  and  having  the 
most  cursed  and  slanderous  tongue  in 
all  t  ioreoce — notwithstanding  which, 
his  shop  was  the  resort  of  noble  and 
honourable  gallants,  to  whom  Monaco 
was  at  the  same  time  busy  in  relating 
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various  other  particulars  of  the  extrav- 
agance and  madness  of  Neri. 

Meanwhile,  Neri  himself  having  left 
the  knight's  house,  (which  was  near  to 
St.  Marie  Novella,)  made  his  progress 
to  Ceccherino'a  shop,  not  without 
much  wonder  and  laughter  of  all  be- 
holders ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  door 
gave  a  thundering  rap,  and  bursting  it 
open,  entered  with  furious  gestures,  in 
complete  armour  as  he  was,  exclaiming 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  Aha  !  traitors — 
Aha  !  ye  are  all  dead  men" — and 
forthwith  put  his  lance  in  rest.  They 
who  wpre  present,  alarmed  by  what 
they  had  just  heard,  no  less  than  by 
what  they  themselves  saw  and  witness- 
ed, were  soon  seized  with  a  perfect 
panic,  and  fled  away  in  all  directions — 
some  to  the  counting-honse,  some  be- 
hind the  counter,  or  under  chairs  and 
tables — some  shouting,  some  threaten- 
ing, some  praying — in  short,  the  uproar 
was  quite  prodigious. 

Scheggia,  who  had  followed  close 
at  his  heels,  all  the  way,  no  sooner  saw 
him  entered,  than  he  ran  off  full  speed  to- 
wards Portarossa,  where  dwelt  his  un- 
cle, Agnolo  Chiaramontessi,  (an  old 
man,  one  of  the  woolen  trade,  and  a  cit- 
izen of  fair  credit  and  reputation,)  and 
told  him,  quite  of  breath,  that  he  must 
make  all  haste  to  the  shop  of  Ceccheri- 
no  the  mercer,  where  lie  would  find 
his  nephew,  who  was  raving  mad,  and 
with  lance  in  hand  laying  altout  him, 
so  that  it  was  to  be  feared  great  mis- 
chief might  ensue.  Whereupon  Agno- 
lo (who,  having  no  children  of  his  own, 
entertained  great  affection  for  his  ne- 
phew) exclaimed,  "  Alas  !  alas!  what 
is  this  you  tell  me  !" — "  Only  the  ex- 
act truth,"  replied  Scheggia  ;  and  ad- 
ded, "  Come,  come  away  quicklv  ; 
and  bring  with  you  some  four  or  five  of 
your  workmen,  to  seize  and  bind  him, 
and  convey  him,  bound,  to  your  house  ; 
and  then  when  you  have  kept  him 
three  or  four  days  in  the  dark,  without 
any  body  to  speak  to,  it  may  be  hoped 
he  will  be  brought  back  to  his  senses." 

Having  no  reason  to  disbelieve  a 
statement  made  with  so  much  apparent 
sincerity,  the  old  gentleman  immedi- 
ately rose,  and  calling  half-a-dozen  of 
his  woolcombers  and  carders  together, 
al!  stout  young  men,  and  telling  them 


to  provide  ropes,  they  all  went  to  Cec  ■ 
cherino's,  where  they  found  everything 
in  the  terror  and  confusion  already  des- 
cribed, and  Neri  himself  crowing  with 
triumph  at  the  effects  of  his  prow- 
ess, and  still  laying  about  him  with 
his  lance  in  every  direction  where  he 
thought  he  could  add  to  their  consterna- 
tion, without  doing  any  actual  mischief. 
His  uncle  having  observed  for  a  while 
his  mad  actions,  crept  slowly  towards 
him  from  behind,  and  suddenly  laying 
firm  hold  on  the  instrument  of  fancied 
destruction,  cried  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  Stand  firm  there  ! — What,  in  God's 
name,  are  you  doing,  nephew  ?" — 
Then  turning  to  his  followers,  "  Make 
haste,"  he  said,  "disarm  him — throw 
him  on  the  ground,  and  bind  him  as 
fast  as  possible."  These  directions 
were  no  sooner  given  than  followed  ; 
and  before  he  had  time  to  recover  from 
his  amazement,  they  had  him  stretched 
on  the  ground,  some  holding  him  by 
the  arms,  others  by  the  legs,  and  in 
spite  of  his  exclamations  of  "  What  are 
you  about  ? — unhand  me,  villains — I 
am  not  mad — unhand  me  !"  soon  fin- 
ished their  work,  binding  him  hand 
and  foot,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was 
unable  to  move  a  limb,  and  then  laid 
him  on  a  litter  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  for  the  purpose,  and  tied 
him  down,  so  that  he  could  not  roll  off, 
or  slip  away  from  them  while  they 
were  carrying  him.  Meanwhile,  Scheg- 
gia, hearing  him  howl  and  roar  and 
blaspheme  at  this  violent  treatment, 
could  not  contain  himself  for  joy,  but 
was  ready  to  leap  out  of  his  skin  ;  and 
the  poor  terrified  gentry  who  had  fled 
from  his  fury,  crept  out  of  their  hiding- 
places,  and  by  their  slow  and  timid  ad- 
vances towards  the  late  object  of  their 
terrors,  now  in  durance  vile,  shewed 
how  vehement  had  been  the  alarm  he 
occasioned  them. 

Imagine,  then,  if  Neri,  proud  as  he 
was  by  nature,  and  fierce  in  his  temper, 
did  not  burn  inwardly,  and  if  he  did 
not  cry  out,  and  threaten,  and  swear, 
and  curse  without  ceasing,  while  his 
uncle  calmly  ordered  his  men  to  take 
the  litter  on  their  shoulders,  and  throw- 
ing a  cloak  over  him,  to  convey  their 
load  back  to  his  own  house,  where  Mo- 
naco had  already  been  before  them  to 
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prepare  his  mother  for  their  reception  ; 
and  when  the  good  old  lady,  according- 
ly, met  them  in  tears  at  the  door,  and 
having  with  the  uncle's  assistance,  laid 
him  on  a  bed  in  the  best  chamber,  left 
him  there,  bound  as  he  was,  with  in- 
tent not  to  speak  a  word  to  him,  nor 
give  him  any  thing  till  the  morning,  and 
then  to  call  in  physicians,  and  conduct 
themselves  by  their  advice  as  might  ap- 
pear to  be  needful.  And  in  so  doing, 
they  were  guided  in  like  manner  by  the 
directions  of  Scheggia. 

Meanwhile,  the  rumour  of  this  affair 
was  noised  throughout  Florence,  and 
Scheggia,  with  his  companions,  rejoic- 
ing, went  to  find  their  good  host,  the 
Cavalier  Tornaquinci,  to  whom  they 
related  all  things  as  they  had  happened, 
and  from  which  he  received  delight 
and  gladness  unspeakable ;  and,  it 
being  already  on  the  stroke  of  four, 
they  sat  down  to  supper  with  so  much 
the  greater  pleasure,  as  they  knew  that 
Master  Neri  was  safely  locked  up, 
and  could  not  come  to  disturb  them 
with  his  impertinence. 

Now  when  Master  Neri  found  him- 
self alone  in  the  dark,  tied  to  bis  bed  as 
if  he  were  a  maniac,  his  helmet  and 
greaves  only  being  removed,  and  all 
the  rest  of  his  armour  left  upon  his 
back,  he  lay  still  a  good  while  thinking 
over  the  events  that  had  befallen  him, 
and  soon  fixed  upon  Scheggia,  as  the 
contriver  of  the  whole  plot,  by  the  re- 
sult of  which  he  had  come  to  be  re- 
puted mad,  not  only  by  his  mother  and 
uncle,  but  by  all  Florence  ;  and  this 
reflection  gave  him  so  much  pain  and 
displeasure,  that  if  he  had  that  moment 
been  at  liberty,  he  would  certainly 
have  done  either  to  himself  or  oihers  a 
mischief.  So  he  remained  sleepless, 
and  in  an  agony  of  rage,  till  past  mid- 
night, when  the  pains  of  hunger  began 
to  assault  him  vehemently,  whereupon 
he  cried  out  lustily,  with  all  the  voice 
thai  he  was  able  to  collect,  and  never 
ceased  from  calling,  now  upon  his 
mother,  now  upon  her  maid-servant,  to 
bring  him  somewhat  to  eat  and  drink  ; 
but  it  was  all  in  vain,  for  they  were  de- 
termined not  to  hear  a  word  he  uttered. 
At  last,  about  the  hour  of  two  in  the 
morning,  his  uncle  came  to  him,  accom- 
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panied  by  a  cousin-german  of  his,  who 
was  brother  of  a  St. Mark's  hospital.and 
by  two  physicians,  the  first  at  Florence 
in  their  time  ;  and  having  opened  his 
chamber  door,  they  entered,  preceded 
by  his  mother  bearing  a  light,  and 
found  him  lying  in  the  same  place  and 
posture  as  they  had  left  him,  but  so 
weak  and  exhausted  with  his  endeav- 
ours to  make  himself  heard,  and  with 
want  of  food,  that  he  was  become  as 
tame  and  gentle  as  a  lamb ;  at  whose 
approach  he  lifted  up  his  head,  and  in 
the  most  courteous  manner  saluted 
them,  and  then  entreated  that  they 
would  be  content  to  listen  to  him  while 
he  said  a  few  words,  and  to  attend  to 
his  arguments.  Whereupon  Agado 
and  the  others,  with  like  courtesy,  an- 
swered, that  he  might  say  what  he 
pleased,  and  they  would  listen  with  all 
due  attention  ;  and,  thus  encouraged, 
he  related  to  them  all  that  had  taken 
place  respecting  the  wager,  affirming 
that  Scheggia  was  he  who  had  betray- 
ed him,  and  had  caused  him  to  be  bound 
hand  and  foot  for  a  madman  ;  adding, 
that  if  they  wished  for  better  evidence, 
they  might  all  go  the  Cavalier  Torna- 
quinci's,  where  they  would  find  the 
two  crowns  still  held  by  him  as  a  de- 
posit. 

The  uncle  and  the  physicians  know- 
ing Scheggia  well,  were  disposed  to 
give  credit  to  all  that  Neri  uttered. 
However,  to  be  quite  certain,  some  of 
them  went  to  the  cavalier's  according 
as  he  had  desired  them,  and  found  not 
only  that  every  thing  was  strictly  true, 
but  that  Scheggia  and  his  companions 
had  wound  up  the  frolic  by  supping  to- 
gether, and  enjoying  themselves  with 
the  heartiest  laughter  imaginable.  Up- 
on receiving  this  information,  the  uncle 
was  covered  with  shame  and  confusion 
for  the  affront  so  mistakenly  put  upon 
his  beloved  nephew  ;  and,  returning 
with  all  the  speed  he  might,  presently 
relieved  Neri  from  all  remaining  bon- 
dage, and  begged  his  pardon  with  the 
greatest  remorse  and  humility.  But 
Neri,  wholly  unable  to  recover  his  spi- 
rits or  to  forget  the  disgrace  he  had  sus- 
tained, caused  a  good  fire  to  be  lighted, 
and,  after  taking  leave  of  his  medical 
attendants,  and   the  rest  of  his  uncle's 
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followers,  he  sat  down  to  supper,where 
he  made  himself  all  the  amends  in  his 
power  for  the  privation  he  had  been  so 
undeservedly  put  to. 

By  this  time  the  whole  matter  was 
noised  abroad  throughout  Florence, 
not  onlv  by  means  of  the  authors  of  the 
joke,  but  also  by  the  physicians  who 
had  been  in  attendance,  so  that  it  came 
at  length  to  the  ears  of  "  The  Magnifi- 
cent/''* who  sent  for  Scheggia  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  all  the  partic- 
ulars; and  no  sooner  was  Neri  made 
acquainted  with  this  consummation  of 
his  disgrace,  than  it  plunged  him  into  a 
lit  of  actual  desperation,  during  which 
he  swore,  that  he  would  lay  upon  them 
all,  but  most  of  them  all  upon  Scheggia, 
such  a  mountain  of  bastinadoes,  that 
they  should  remember  him  the  longest 
day  of  their  lives.  Reflecting  at  length, 
however,  that  he  had  been  himself  the 
aggressor,  he  began  to  fear,  that  if  he 


attempted  such  revenge  as  his  angei 
prompted,  the  tables  might  even  yet 
be  turned  upon  him  ;  and  so  he  pru- 
dently determined  to  adopt  a  course 
quite  different :  to  the  which  end,  with- 
out apprizing  any  living  person  of  his 
intentions  except  his  mother,  he  forth- 
with left  Florence,  and  went  to  Rome, 
and  thence  to  Naples,  where  he  hired 
himself  as  mate  to  a  vessel,  of  which 
he  afterwards  became  master  ;  nor  did 
he  ever  go  back  to  Florence  again  till 
he  was  quite  an  old  man,  when  all 
the  memory  of  the  transaction  had 
perished. 

Meanwhile  Scheggia  having  received 
the  two  crowns  which  had  been  left  in 
pawn  with  the  cavalier,  laid  them  out 
in  good  cheer  for  himself  and  his  com- 
rades, who  partook  of  it  most  joyfully, 
— not  the  less  so,  as  they  were  thus 
quit  for  ever  of  the  intrusion  of  their 
disagreeable  visitor. 


[The  next  story  of  the  same  description,  is  not  very  savoury,  and  may  appear  some- 
what indelicate  to  ears  of  modern  refinement.  It  is,  however,  not  unamusing  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  what  passed  for  wit  even  in  the  most  polished  circles  among-  our  own  an- 
cestors; no  less  than  with  the  good  people  of  Florence  ;  and  the  narration  will  bring  to 
the  recollection  of  many  a  most  excellent  hoax,  of  a  similar  nature,  recorded  to  have  been 
practised  by  Sheridan  and  Tickell  on  the  solemn  impertinence  of  a  grave  citizen  of  the 
opposite  party  with  whom  it  was  their  fortune  to  be  associated  in  a  hackney-coach  in  re- 
turning from  a  Brentford  election. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  story  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  would  furnish  an  ad- 
mirable subject  for  a  companion  to  Hogarth's  "  Paul  before  Felix."] 

"  Qiannetto    del   Torre,  by  a  witty  allusion  represses  the  impertinence  of  a. 
presuming jackanapes,  and  delivers  himself  and  others  from  his  company. ,} 

HPOPERS,  gluttons,  and  tavern-  midst  of  their  eating  and  drinking,  to 
*-  haunters — all  those,  in  short,  who  break  wind  both  upwards  and  down- 
think  of  nothing  but  how  to  fill  their  wards,  without  respect  of  persons,  in 
bellies,  and  who  make  it  their  boast  to  doing  which  they  always  excuse  them- 
be  connoisseurs  in  the  flavour  of  wines  selves  by  a  proverbial  saying,  "  Alia 
and  choice  morsels — are,  for  the  most  barba  di  chi  non  la  debito — This  to 
part,  (as  you  well  know)  bad  livers,  the  beard  of  whosoever  is  not  in  debt 
and  broken  fortunes ;  since,  spending  among  us;"  being  well  assured  that 
all  their  days  in  the  tavern,  they  are  they  can  thereby  offend  no  person 
enough  (as  the  saying  is)  to  melt  down  present,  whether  of  their  own  company, 
the  Tarpeian  at  Rome  ;  and  so,  being  or  others  who  frequent  the  place  of  as- 
utterly  ruined  and   bankrupt,  they  find  sembly. 

at  the  year's  end  that  their  florin  is  in  With  this  preface,  I  proceed  to  re- 
pawn for  ten  livreg  ;  or  "bringdown  late  how,  in  this  famous  city  oi'  ours,  it 
their  nobles  to  ninepence."  Now  it  happened  that  certain  young  gentlemen 
often  happens,  that,  bearing  this  loose  of  noble  birth  and  good  fortune,  who 
kind  of  life,  they  so  far  lose  sight  of  all  associated  together,  were  in  the  habit  of 
^ood  manners  and  decency,  as,  in  the  supping  alternately  at  each  other's 
*  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  houses,   more   for  the  sake  of  meeting 
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and  discoursing  together  at  their  ease, 
than  from  the  love  of  filling  their  car- 
cases with  choice  wines  and  costly  vic- 
tuals, although  these  good  things  were 
also  ahundantly  provided  ;  and  they 
were  in  number  so  many  as  to  be  just 
able  to  make  out  the  week  between 
them  in  rotation  ;  having,  moreover, 
an  established  rule,  that  the  giver  of 
the  entertainment  might  bring  what 
guests  he  pleased  to  add  to  the  party, 
while  the  rest  were  to  come  alone,  and 
without  any  other  companions.  Now 
it  fell  out,  that  one  Dionigi,  a  young 
cavalier,  who  happened  to  be  a  gene- 
ral acquaintance  of  all  the  members  of 
the  society,  having  been  once  an  invit- 
ed guest,  took  it  upon  him  to  consider 
himself  as  free  of  the  company,  and  at- 
tended all  their  subsequent  meetings 
without  any  invitation  at  all ;  and  being 
of  a  very  vain  and  assuming  character, 
and  wholly  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  good 
breeding — one  who  would  never  suffer 
any  body  else  to  talk  when  he  was 
present,  but  was  perpetually  holding 
forth  with  his  own  frivolous  and  pom- 
pous discourses,  nothing  would  serve 
his  turn,  but  that  he.  would  eternally 
descant  upon  the  happiness  of  being 
out  of  debt,  insisting  that  there  is  no 
pleasure  under  the  sun  at  all  compara- 
ble to  it,  and  that  (he  thanked  God )  he 
did  not  himself  owe  a  single  debt  to 
any  body  in  the  world  ;  and  what  was 
more,  never  incurred  any,  nor  ever  had 
the  wish  to  incur  any.  And  thus,  eve- 
ry time  that  they  met,  he  took  care  to 
deafen  them  all  with  a  repetition  of  the 
same  cock-and-bull  story  of  his  su- 
preme felicity  in  being  out  of  debt,  so 
that  at  last  he  became  more  obnoxious 
to  them  than  a  continual  headach. 
Howbeit,  seeing  he  was  the  son  of  a 
very  wealthy  and  powerful  citizen,  and 
one  of  great  repute  in  his  time,  nobody 
dared  to  say  a  syllable  to  him  openly, 
though  they  gave  him  many  oblique 
hints  and  rebukes,  which  would  have 
sufficed  for  any  one  less  self-sufficient 
and  ignorant ;  but  he  went  on  his  own 
way  notwithstanding,  and  they  began 
to  despair  of  finding  any  resource  by 
which  they  might  rid  themselves  of  this 
plague  of  folly  and  impertinence. 

They  were  still  suffering  under  the 
oppression  of  this  intolerable  nightman, 


when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Giannetto 
della  Torre  to  furnish  the  entertain- 
ment. This  Giannetto  was  a  fellow  of 
infinite  jest,  and  of  considerable 
shrewdness,  and  he  had  bethought  him- 
self of  the  means  of  cure,  which  he 
forthwith  resolved  to  put  in  practice. 
So  having  primed  one  of  his  compan- 
ions, and  made  him  promise  his  assist- 
ance, they  all  met  together  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  and  had  not  yet  sat  down 
to  table,  before  (as  was  the  custom)  in 
came  Master  Dionigi,  without  any  in- 
vitation, with  a  forehead  of  such  assur- 
ance as  if  he  had  been  lord  of  the  com- 
pany, and  interrupted  the  conversation 
with  his  usual  string  of  impertinence, 
Giannetto,  without  making  any  re- 
mark, ordered  the  water  to  be  handed 
round  to  wash  the  hands  of  his  guests 
before  they  began  supper ;  which  being 
done,  Dionigi  was  the  first  to  place 
himself  at  the  table,  in  such  a  position 
as  to  deprive  the  rest  of  the  company 
of  all  benefit  of  fresh  air  from  the  gar- 
den, the  door  to  which  had  been  left 
open  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  cool- 
ingthe  temperature  of  the  room,  itbeing 
then  in  the  greatest  heat  of  summer, 
Now  this  Dionigi  was  a  fine  figure  of 
a  man,  and  had  one  of  the  handsomest, 
fullest,  and  best-combed  beards  of  any, 
not  in  Florence  only,  but  throughout  all 
Tuscany  ;  jet-black,  and  of  nicely  pro- 
portioned length.  And  supper  being 
now  some  way  advanced,  (having  ar- 
rived at  the  melons,)  Dionigi,  as  soon 
as  he  had  helped  himself  to  a  slice,  and 
taken  a  full  draught  of  wine,  began  to 
•enter  more  at  large  upon  his  beatitude 
of  being  out  of  debt,  and  had  got  into 
the  very  midst  of  this  edifying  ha- 
rangue, when  Giannetto,  tipping  the 
wink  to  his  accomplice,  began  to  hold 
his  nose  with  his  fingers,  which  his 
companion  observing,  did  the  like  ;  and 
(both  having  taken  care  to  seat  them- 
selves one  on  each  side  of  Dionigi) 
the  first,  making  a  wry  face,  exclaimed, 
"What  an  infernal  stench!" — "  By 
Jove!"  replied  the  other,  "the  most 
corrupt  and  abominable  I  ever  encoun- 
tered. It  is  worse  than  all  the  odours 
that  are  congregated  together  in  the 
charnel-house  at  the  back  of  the  old 
market-place." 

The  rest  of  the  company,  perceiving 
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no  bad  smell,  looked  at  each   other  in 
admiration  of  what  this  sally    might 
lead  to ;  when  Dionigi,  falling  into  a 
passion  at  sf;  ing  them  hold  their  noses, 
and  glance  at   him  such  looks  of  suspi- 
cion, asked  fiercely,  whether  they  sup- 
posed it  was   he  who  occasioned  the 
stink.    "  Really/'  answered  Giannetto, 
"  if  it  were  not  that  I  am  fearful  of  giv- 
ing offence,  I  would,  with  the  leave  of 
this  good  company,  explain  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  occasion  of  it."  Whereat 
Dionigi,  wTho  being  a  man  for  the  la- 
dies,  and   one   who   passed  the  whole 
day   in  cleansing  and     adorning    and 
perfuming  his  sweet  person,   was  quite 
satisfied  in  his  conscience,  eagerly  ex- 
claimed, "  Say  on  !  say  whatever  you 
like  !  you    have  full  liberty." — "  Since 
it  is  your  pleasure,*'  answered  Giannet- 
to, "  I  wdl    proceed,   and  declare  it  to 
be   my  firm  persuasion,  that  it  is  that 
beard  of  yours  which  stinks  so  damna- 
bly."— "  What  do  you  mean  ?"  retort- 
ed Dionigi  ;  "  come,  explain  yourself." 
— "  Hear  me  out  then,"  said  the  other; 
"  Those  who  are  in   the   habit  of  fre- 
quenting taverns  to  eat  and  drink,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  persons  of  most  evil 
manners,  very  dirty  and  coarse  in  their 
habits,   and  who  care  not   how  often 
they  offend  against  the  rules  of  society, 
by   openly   venting  their    crepitations 
and  eructations  at  table  in  the  very  fa- 
ces of  their  companions,  holding  it  suf- 
ficient to  excuse  themselves   for  every 
successive  breach  of  politeness,  by  say- 
ing,  '  This  is  to  the  beard  of  the  man 
who  is  not  in  debt.'     Now  seeing  that, 
according  to  your  own   frequent  con- 
fession, you  are  not  only  out  of  debt  at 
present,  but  never  were  in  debt  in  the 
whole  course  of  your  life,  (in  which 
respect   I   verily   believe  that  you  are 
the  only  person  now  living  in  Florence, 
who   can  say  the  same  ;)   and   seeing, 
moreover,  that  you  have  so  handsome 
a  beard,  and  of  such  length  and  thick- 
ness, that  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any 


in  the  city  which  may  compare  with  it? 
it  follows  of  course,  that  every  one  of 
these  explosions  of  nastiness,  which  has 
been  uttered  for  years  past,   must  have 
lighted  upon  it,   and  consequently  that 
there  is  not  a  single  hair  in  all  that  ven- 
erable fabric,  but  has  its  own  peculiar 
stink,  extracted  from   the   most  rotten 
lungs  and  the  foulest  stomachs  in  Flor- 
ence.    And   now  I  hope  you   will  no 
longer  marvel    at  us  for  holding  our 
noses  ;  and  you   would  do  wisely,  both 
for  your  own   honour  and  our  advan- 
tage, if  you  were  no  longer  to  be  seen 
at  our  suppers,  unless  indeed  you  come 
to  them  shaven. or  (by'rLady)in  debt." 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  harangue, 
the  whole  of  the  company  present  were 
seized  with  such  immoderate  laughter, 
that  more  than   one  were  constrained 
to  rise  from   the  table   and    unbutton 
themselves  ;  and  more  than  one  laugh- 
ed till  the  tears  came  into  their  eyes,  es- 
pecially when  they  beheld   the  face  of 
poor  Dionigi,  who  stood  like  an  angry 
bear,  unable  to  utter  a  word  for   pure 
rage  and  vexation  ;  and  seeing  all  burst- 
ing with   laughter  around    him,  arose 
from  his  chair,  (with  cheeks  puffed  out 
like  a  basket,)  and  taking  his  cloak, 
without  saying  a   syllable  to  any  one, 
withdrew   from   the  room   before  the 
cjoth    was    removed,    or    the    dessert 
brought  upon  the  table.     And  so  great 
and  terrible  was  his  anger,  that,  from 
that  time  forward,  he  would  come  no 
more  to  their  parties,  nor  would  speak 
to  any  of  them   when  they  met  him  in 
the  street,  and  least  of  all  to  Giannetto. 
They,  for  their  parts,  considered  them- 
selves  as   not  at  all  the  worse  off  for 
being  rid  of  him  ;  and  not  only  conclud- 
ed that  evening  with     abundance    of 
mirth   and  jollity  at  his   expense,    but 
ever  after  held  Giannetto  in  the  highest 
honour  and   regard  among  them,   for 
having,  by  the  readiness  of  his  wit,  ef- 
fected  for  them  so  blessed  a  deliver- 
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r  UK E  xvu  16—24.  "A  certain  man  tertainment  to    the    ambassador    and 

made  a  great  .supper.7'—"  Jt  was  suite  :  and  on  the  day  appointed,  as  is 

fixed  that,  at  the  end  of  August,   the  usual  in  Persia,  a  messenger  came  to  us 

Ameen-ad-Dowlah  was  to  give  an  en-  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to 
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bid  us  to  the  feast.  I  might  make  use 
of  scriptural  language  to  commence  my 
narration  : — '  A  certain  man  made  a 
great  supper,  and  bade  many  :  and 
sent  his  servant  at  supper-time  to  say 
to  them  that  were  bidden,  Come,  for 
all  things  are  now  ready?  The  diffi- 
culty which  infidels  have  made  to  the 
passage  of  which  this  is  the  commence- 
ment, arises  from  the  apparent  harsh- 
ness of  asking  people  to  an  entertain- 
ment, and  giving  them  no  option,  by 
punishing  them  in  fact  for  their  refusal  : 
whereas  all  the  guests  to  whom  when 
the  supper  was  ready  the  servant  was 
sent,  had  already  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  were  therefore  already  pledg- 
ed to  appear  at  the  feast,  at  the  hour 
when  they  might  be  summoned.  They 
were  not  taken  unprepared,  and  could 
not,  in  consistency   or  decency,  plead 

any  prior  engagement. On  alighting 

at  the  house,  we  were  conducted  into  a 
low  room,  where  we  found  our  host 
waiting  for  us,  with  about  a  dozen  more 
of  his  friends.  The  ambassador  was 
placed  in  the  corner  of  honour,  near  the 
window,  and  the  Ameen-ad-DowIah 
next  to  him  on  his  left  hand.  The 
other  guests  were  arranged  around  the 
room    according    to    their    respective 

ranks. When  a   Persian  enters  a 

mejlis  or  assembly,  after  having  left  his 
shoes  without,  he  makes  the  usual  salu- 
tation ofselam  aleikum,  (peace  be  unto 
vou,)  which  is  addressed  to  the  whole 
assembly,  as  it  were  saluting  the  house, 
''Matt.  x.  12.)  and  then,  measuring  with 
his  eye  the  degree  of  rank  to  which  he 
holds  himself  entitled,  he  straightway 
wedges  himself  into  the  line  of  guests, 
without  offering  any  apology  for  the 
general  disturbance  which  he  produces. 
It  may  be  conceived  that,  among  a  vain 
people,  the  disputes   which   arise    on 


matters  of  precedence  are  numerous  : 
and  it  was  easy  to  observe  by  the  coun- 
tenances of  those  present,  when  any 
one  had  taken  a  higher  seat  than  that 
to  which  he  was  entitled.  Mollahs,  the 
Persians'  scribes,  are  remarkable  for 
their  arrogance  in  this  respect  :  and 
they  will  bring  to  mind  the  caution  that 
our  Saviour  gave  to  the  Jews  against 
their  scribes,  whom,  among  other  things, 
he  characterises  as  loving  i  the  upper- 
most places  at  feasts.'' The  mas- 
ter of  the  entertainment  has,  however, 
the  privilege  of  placing  any  one  as  high 
in  the  ranks  of  the  mejlis  as  he  may 
choose  ;  and  we  saw  an  instance  of  it 
on  this  occasion  :  for  when  the  assem- 
bly was  nearly  full,  the  Governor  of 
Kashan,a  man  of  hun  ble  mien  although 
of  considerable  rank,  came  in,  and 
seated  himself  in  the  lowest  place, 
when  the  Ameen-ad-Dowlah,  after  hav- 
ing testified  his  particular  attentions  to 
him  by  numerous  expressions  of  wel- 
come, pointed  with  his  hand  to  an  up- 
per seat  in  the  assembly,  to  which  he 
desired  him  to  move,  and  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did. A   striking  analogy 

will  doubtless  be  perceived  here  be- 
tween the  Jews,  as  described  by  our 
Saviour  in  the  Gospel,  and  those  of,  the 
Persians  ;  and  we  may  hence  see  the 
peculiar  propriety  of  the  directions  : 
"  When  thou  art  bidden  of  any  man 
to  a  wedding,  sit  not  down  in  the 
highest  place  ;  lest  a  more  honourable 
man  than  you  be  bidden  of  him,  and 
he  that  bade  thee  and  him  come  and 
say  to  thee,  Give  this  man  place,  and 
thou  begin  with  shame  to  take  the  low 
est  place.  But  when  thou  art  bidden, 
go  and  sit  down  in  the  lowest  place  ; 
that  when  he  that  bade  thee  eometh,  he 
may  say  unto  thee,  Friend,  go  up 
Mslicr."  JMoiuek. 
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'Tis  a  dark  and  flashing-  eye, 
Shadows,  too,  that  tenderly, 
With  almost  female  softness,  come 
O'er  its  glance  of  flame  and  gloom. 
His  cheek  is  pale  :  or  toil  or  care, 
Or  midnight  study  has  been  there, 
.Making  its  young  colours  dull, 
Yet  leaving  it  most  beautiful. 
Suck  a  lip  !    Oh,  poured  from  thence, 
Lava  floods  of  eloquence 
Come   with  fiery  energy, 
Like  those  words  that  cannot  die  ; 
Words  the  Grecian  Warrior  spoke 
When  the  Persian  chain  he  broke  : 


And  that  low  and  honey  tone, 

Making  woman's  heart  his  own. 

Such  as  should  be  heard  at  night 

In  the   dim  and  sweet  starlight : 

Sounds  that  haunt  a  beauty's  sleep, 

Treasures  for  her  heart  to  keep. 

Suited  for  the  citron  shade, 

Or  the  soft  voiced  serenade. 

Raven  curls  their  shadows  throw 

O'er  a  high  and  haughty  brow, 

Lighted  by  a  smile,  whose  spell 

Words  are  powerless  to  tell, — 

Such  the  image  in  my  heart, — 

Painter,  try  thy  glorious  art  !  L.  E.  i. 


(       478       ) 
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To  see  the  human  mind  o'erturn'd, — 
Its  loftiest  heights  in  ruin  laid  ; 

And  Reason's   lamp,  which  brightly  burn'd, 
Obscured,  or  quench'd  in  frenzy's  shade; 

A  sight  like  this  may  well  awake 

Our  grief,  our  fear,— for  Nature's  sake. 

It  is  a  painful,  humbling  thought — 

To  know  the  empire  of  the  mind, 
With  wit  endow'd,  with  science  fraught, 

Is  fleeting  as  the  passing  wind  ; 
And  that  the  richest  boon  of  Heaven 
To  man — is  rather  lknt,  than  given. 

3. 
To-day  he  sits  on  Reason's  throne, 

And  bids  his  subject  powers  obey  ; 
Thought,  Memory,  Will, — all  seem  his  own, 

Come  at  his  bidding,  list  his  sway  ; — 
To-morrow — from  dominion  hurl'd, 
Madness  pervades  the  mental  world  ! 

4. 
Yet  think  not,  though  forlorn  and  drear 

The  iVlaniac's  doom, — his  lot  the  worst  ; 
There  is  a  suffering  more  severe 

Thau  these  sad  records  have  rehears'd  : 
Tis  his — whose  virtue  struggles  still 
In  hopeless  conflict  with  his  will. 

5. 
There  are — before  whose  mental  eye 

Truth  has  her  chastest  charms  display'd  ; 
But  gaudier  phantoms,  flutt'ring  by, 

The  erring  mind  have  still  betray 'd  ; 


Till  gathering  clouds — in  awful  night 
Have  quench'd  each  beam  of  heav'nly  light. 

6. 
There  are — whose  mental  ear  has  heard 

The '  still  small  voice!'  yet, prone  to  wrong, 
Have  proudly,  foolishly  preferr'd 

The  sophist's  creed,  the  syren's  song; — 
And  staked,  upon  a  desperate  throw, 
Their  hopes  above, — their  peace  below. 

7 
There  are,  in  short,  whose  days  present 

One  constant  scene  of  painful  strife  ; 
Who  hourly  for  themselves  invent 

Fresh  conflicts  ; — till  this  dream  of  Life 
Has  made  their  throbbing  bosoms  ache. 
And  yet,  alas  !  they  fear  to  wake. 

8. 
With  their's  compared,  the  Maniac's  doom, 

Though  abject,  must  be  counted  blest ; 
His  mind,  though  often  veil'd  in  gloom, 

At  times  may  know  a  vacant  rest  : — 
Not  so  while  thought  and  conscience  prey 
Upon  the  heart  which  slights  their  sway. 

9. 
0  Thou  !    whose  cause  they  both  espouse. 

In  mercy  bid  such  conflict  cease  ; 
Strengthen  the  wakening  sinner's  vows, 

And  grant  him  penitence  and  peace  : — 
Or  else,  in  pity,  o'er  the  soul 
The  dark'ning  clouds  of  madness  roll. 

Bernard  Barton. 


[.The  world  won't  believe  that  we  get  the  best  poetry  in  the  world  sent  to  us  for  insertion  :  the  following  is 
a  proof  from  an  utterly  unknown  contributor.] 

"  Dear  Sir,— Knowing  you  are  always  disposed  to  give  publicity  to  the  first  productions  of  genius,  I  in  _ 
close  the  followinglines.  If  you  think  them  worthy  of  insertion  in  your  very  respectable  journal,  it  will  be 
the  means  of  stimulating  me  to  further  exertion.  If  you  consider  them  worthless,  I  beg  you  will  let  me  know 
'he  fate  of  iheua  in  your  notice  to  correspondents." 

TO    CAROLINE. A    LOVEIl's    OATH. 


I  swear  by  the  Bible  and  all  that  is  sacred  : 
I  swear  by  the  passions,  Love,  Fear  and  Hatred 
I  swear  by  my  life,  and  all  I  hold  dear : 
I  swear  by  this  Earth  and  every  tbimj  here, 
That  I  will  ever  love  thee  ! 

Now  you  are  young,  and  when  you  are  older  : 
Now  you  are  modest,  and  when  you  are  bolder  : 
Now  you're  a  maid,  and  when  you're  my  wife  : 
from  this  time  forth  to  the  end  of  my  life, 
I  will  ever  love  thee  .' 

Now  parents  are  with  you,  and  were  you  alone 

In  poverty, granduur   or  on  a  throne  : 

In  sickness,  in  health,  in  pain  or  prosperity  : 


Though  you  treated  poor  me  with  the  utmost  severity 
Yet,  I  would  ever  love  thee  ! 

I'll  love  thee  now  thou  art  in  thy  prime  : 

I'll  love  thee  when  thy  life  shall  decline  : 

I'll  love  thee  while  living,  and  when  thou  art  dead, 

And  I  strewing  flowers  around  thy  coid  head, — 

Yet  still,  Oh,  then  I'll  love  thee  I 

And  if  time  ever  proves  these  words  to  be  lies, 
May  yon  croaking  raven  pluck  out  my  eyes  ; 
'lay  I  be  degraded  from  a  man  to  a  beast ; 
May  these  things  happen,  and  these  be  the  least; 
And  may  you  (which  is  far  worse  than  all) 
Be  standing.justby,and  smile  at  my  fall! 
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THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  JOHN  NICOL,  MARINER. 

(Literary  Gazette.) 

r¥^HIS  auti-biography  is  of  a  nonde-  the  business  of  a  cooper  retarded  its 
script  class.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  gratification  till  1776,  when  he  entered 
genuine  and  authenttic  narrative  of  the  on  board  a  vessel  at  Leith  and  sailed 
life  of  a  real  Robinson  Crusoe  ;  that  is  to  Canada.  With  this  travel  his  sim- 
to  say,  of  a  man  who  bad  in  early  life  pie  story  commences,  and  however  un- 
that  determination  towards  the  sea,  adornedly  told,  readers  will  find  so 
which,  like  the  predilection  of  a  New-  much  of  interest  in  the  difference  of 
foundland  dog  for  water,  nothing  can  pictures  between  now  and  forty  years 
restrain,  and  who,  without  settling  on  ago,  that  we  think  a  few  quotations 
a  desert  island,  saw  more  of  the  world  from  the  log-book  must  please  a  great 
than  is  pretended  of  his  imaginary  pro-  majority  of  tastes. 
totype.  In  Canada,  where  he  remained    18 

"  My  life,  (says  the  author  in  his  In-  months,  INicol  observes — 
troduction,)  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  "  The  French  eat  many  kinds  of  the 
years,  was  a  continued  succession  of  serpents  that  abound  in  the  country ; 
change. — Twice  I  circumnavigated  whether  they  are  good  eating  I  do  not 
the  globe;  three  times  I  was  in  China;  know,  as  I  never  could  bring  myself 
twice  in  Egypt  ;  and  more  than  once  to  taste  them  :  they  must  be  good,  as 
sailed  along  the  whole  land-board  of  it  is  not  for  want  of  other  varieties  they 
America  from  Nootka  Sound  to  Cape    are  made  choice  of,    I  often  went  of  an 

Horn;  twice  I   doubled  it But    I    evening  with  my  master  to  catch thera : 

will   not  anticipate   the   events  I   am     we  caught  them  with  forked  sticks,  the 
about  to  narrate.  Frenchman  was  very  dexterous,  and  I 

"  Old  as  I  am,  my  heart  is  still  un-  soon  learned.  We  often  caught  two 
changed  ;  and  were  I  young  and  stout  dozen  in  an  evening :  when  we  per- 
as  I  have  been,  again  would  1  sail  upon  ceived  one,  we  ran  the  forks  of  the 
discovery  :  but,  weak  and  stiff,  I  can  stick  upon  its  neck,  behind  the  head, 
only  send  my  prayers  witli  the  tight  and  holding  it  from  the  ground,  beat  it 
ship  and  her  merry  hearts."  upon  the  head  with  the  other,  until  we 

We  would  we  could  add  that  the  dispatched  it.  When  we  came  home, 
heart  of  our  wratherbeaten  Tar  is  itself  the  heads  were  cutoff,  and  the  snakes 
merry:  but,  lamentable  to  say,  the  old  skinned:  their  skins  were  very  beauti- 
man,  after  all  his  bufferings,  is  now  ful,  and  many  of  the  officers  got  scab- 
Irving  as  he  may — without  prog  in  the  bards  made  of  them  for  their  swords." 
storeroom,  and  all  his  sails  aback.  Poor  On  leaving  this  country  he  embark- 
soul  !  sincerely  do  we  hope  that  this  ed  in  the  Surprise  of  28  guns,  Capt,, 
publication  will  lead  to  the  making  of  Reeves,  and  in  her  took  part  in  the 
his  last  days  comfortable.  Sure  we  are  action  with  the  American  ship,  Jason, 
that  if  Mr.  Lizars  has  done  justice  to  Capt.  Manly.  Of  this  battle  he  gives 
his  portrait  in  the  frontispiece,  and  the  a  very  characteristic  account  : 
editor  to  this  curious  narration,  Lord  "  After  a  short  but  severe  action,  we 
Melville  will  not  be  slow  in  granting  a  took  the  Jason  of  Boston,  commanded 
pension  to  the  worn-out  seaman  who  by  the  famous  Captain  Manly,  who 
took  part  in  the  glorious  victories  of  St.  had  been  commodore  in  the  American 
Vincent  and  the  Nile.  service,   had   been  taken  prisoner,  and 

John  Nicol  was  born  in  1755,  near  broke  his  parole.  When  Captain 
Edinbro'.  fl is  father  was  by  trade  a  Reeves  hailed  and  ordered  him  to  strike, 
cooper,  a  very  useful  handicraft  for  a  he  returned  for  answer,  "  Fire  away  ! 
lad  so  wholly  possessed  with  the  love  I  have  as  many  guns  as  you."  He  had 
of  the  sea.  In  176|)  he  was  taken  to  heavier  metal,  but  fewer  men  than  the 
London,  and  the  voyage  seems  to  have  Surprise.  He  fought  us  for  along  time. 
confirmed  his  disposition  ;  tho'  his  re-  1  was  serving  powder  as  busy  as  I 
turn  to  Scotland  and  apprenticeship  to    could,  the  shot  and  splinters  flying  in 
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all  directions  ;  when  I  heard  the  Irish- 
men call  from  one  of  the  guns,  (they 
fought  like  devils,  and  the  captain  was 
fond  of  them  upon  that  account,)  '  Hal- 
loo, Bungs,  where  are  you  ?'  I  looked 
to  their  gun,  and  saw  the  two  horns  of 
my  study  [anvil]  across  its  mouth  ;  the 
next  moment  it  was  through  the  Ja- 
son's side.  The  rogues  thus  disposed 
of  my  study,  which  I  had  been  using 
before  the  action  commenced,  and  had 
placed  in  a  secure  place,  as  I  thought, 
out  of  their  reach.  "  Bungs  for  ever  !" 
they  shouted,  when  they  saw  the  dread- 
ful hole  it  made  in  the  Jason's  side. 
Bungs  was  the  name  they  always  gave 
the  cooper.  When  Captain  Manly 
came  on  board  the  Surprise,  to  deliver 
his  sword  to  Captain  Reeves,  the  half 
of  the  rim  of  his  hat  was  shot  off.  Our 
captain  returned  his  sword  to  him  again, 
saying,  '  You  have  had  a  narrow  es- 
cape, Manly.' — '  I  wish  to  God  it  had 
been  my  head,'  he  replied. 

"  When  we  boarded  the  Jason,  we 
found  thirty-one  cavalry,  who  had  serv- 
ed under  General  Burgoyne,  acting 
now  as  marines  on  board  the  Jason." 

We  here  find  that  the  seduction  of 
the  British  combatants  into  the  Ameri- 
can service  is  not  a  novelty  of  the  late 
war.  But  to  proceed  with  "  Bungs," 
for  so  the  sailors  called  our  cooper, — 
he  tells  us  that  after  returning  to  Eng- 
land— "  We  again  took  convoy  for  St. 
John's.  In  the  fleet  was  a  vessel  call- 
ed the  Ark,  commanded  by  Captain 
Noah.  She  was  an  armed  transport. 
This  we  called  Noah's  Ark.  In  our 
voyage  out,  an  American  privateer, 
equal  in  weight  of  metal,  but  having 
forty-five  men,  bore  down  upon  her. 
The  gallant  Noah,  in  his  Ark,  gave 
battle,  we  looking  on  ;  and,  after  a 
sharp  contest,  took  the  American,  and 
brought  her  alongside,  her  captain  lying 
dead  upon  her  deck.  Captain  Reeves, 
with  consent  of  the  crew,  gave  the 
prize  to  Noah,  who  carried  her  in  tri- 
umph to  Halifax,  and  sold  her." 

His  next  trip  was  to  the  West  Indies, 
where,  sailor-like,  he  entered  into  ail 
the  fun  on  shore,  Among  other  recrea- 
tions, he  visited  the  negro  at  Homes, 
and  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  his 
description  not  .  '.  displays  the  invin- 
cible curiosity  of  his  mind,  but  also  the 


kindness  of  his   heart  and  the  naivete 
of  his  manner. 

"  There  was  a  black  upon  the  estate, 
who  had  been  on  the  island  of  St.Kitt's 
when  Rodney  defeated  the  French  fleet. 
He  had  seen  the  action,  and  was  never 
tired  speaking  of  it,  nor  his  auditors  of 
listening.  He  always  concluded  with 
this  remark,  '  De  French  'tand  'tiff, 
but  de  English  'tand  far  'tiffer.  De  alt 
de  same  as  game  cock,de  die  on  de  'pot.' 

u  They  are  apt  to  steal,  but  are  so 
very  credulous.they  are  easily  detected. 
Captain  Young  gave  a  black  butcher, 
of  the  name  of  Coffee,  a  hog  to  kill. 
When  the  captain  went  to  see  it,  Coffee 
said, — <■  This  very  fine  hog,  Massa,  but 
I  never  see  a  hog  like  him  in  all  my 
life,  he  have  no  liver,  no  light.' — Cap- 
tain Young.  '  That  is  strange,  Coffee ; 
let  me  see  in  the  book.'  He  took  a 
memorandum-book  out  of  his  pocket, 
turned  over  a  few  leaves,  and  looked 
very  earnest.  '  I  see  Coffee  go  to  hell 
bottom — hog  have  liver  and  lights.' 
Coffee  shook  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and 
said, — '  O  Massa,  Coffee  no  go  to  hell 
bottom, — hog  have  liver  and  lights.' 
He  restored  them,  and  trembling,  await- 
ed his  punishment.  Captain  Young 
only  laughed,  and  made  him  a  present 
of  them."' 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  John 
Nicol  in  all  his  peregrinations  ;  nor  can 
we  expect  that  our  readers  would  rel- 
ish more  than  a  rough  outline  of  his 
voyages,  and  an  amusing  extract  here 
and  thcreiohere  it  occurs.  In  1795  he 
sailed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  round 
the  world  in  the  King  George,  Captain 
Portlock,  in  company  with  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  Captain  Dixon. 

They  staid  long  among  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  especially  at  Owhyee, 
being  the  first  ships  there  after  the 
murder  of  Captain  Cook. 

"  The  natives  (says  Nicol)  came  on 
board  in  crowds,  and  were  happy  to 
see  us  ;  they  recognized  Portlock  and 
others,  who  bad  been  on  the  island  be- 
fore, along  with  Cook  Our  decks 
were  soon  crowded  with  hogs,  bread- 
fruit, yams  and  potatoes.  Our  deck 
soon  resembled  shambles  ;  our  butcher 
had  fourteen  assistants.  I  was  as  busy 
and  fatigued  as  I  could  be  cutting  iron 
hoops   into  lengths  of  eight  and  nine 
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inches,  which. the  carpenter  ground 
sharp.  These  were  our  roost  valuable 
commodity  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives. 
T  was  stationed  in  the  hold  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  ladders  were  removed  to 
prevent  the  natives  from  coming  down 
to  the  treasury.  The  King  of  Owy- 
hee looked  to  my  occupation  with  a 
wistful  eye  ;  he  thought  me  the  happi- 
est man  on  board,  to  be  among  such 
vast  heaps  of  treasure.  Captain  Port- 
lock  called  to  me  to  place  the  ladder, 
and  allow  the  King  to  come  down,  and 
give  him  a  good  long  piece.  When 
the  King  descended  he  held  up  his 
hands,  and  looked  astonishment  per- 
sonified. When  I  gave  him  the  piece 
of  hoop  of  twenty  inches  long,he  retired 
a  little  from  below  the  hatch  into  the 
shade,  undid  his  girdle,  and  bent  the 
iron  to  his  body,  and,  adjusting  his 
belt  in  the  greatest  haste,  concealed  it. 
I  suppose  he  thought  I  had  stole  it.  I 
could  not  but  laugh  to  see  the  king  con- 
cealing what  he  took  to  be  stolen 
goods. 

"  We  were  much  in  want  of  oil  for 
lamps.  The  sharks  abounding,  we 
baited  a  hook  with  a  piece  of  salt  pork, 
and  caught  the  largest  I  ever  saw  in 
any  sea  :  it  was  a  female,  nineteen 
feet  long;  it  took  all  hands  to  hoist 
her  on  board  ;  her  weight  made  the  ves- 
sel heel.  When  she  was  cut  up  we 
took  forty-eight  young  ones  out  of  her 
belly,  eighteen  inches  long ;  we  saw 
them  go  into  her  mouth  after  she  was 
hooked.  The  hook  was  fixed  to  a 
chain  attached  to  our  main  brace,  or 
we  never  should  have  kept  her.  It 
was  evening  when  she  snapped  the 
bait ;  we  hauled  the  head  just  above  the 
surface,  the  swell  washing  over  it.  We 
let  her  remain  thus  all  night,  and  she 
was  quite  dead  in  the  morning.  There 
were  in  her  stomach  four  hogs,  four  full 
grown  turtle,  besides  the  young  ones. 
Her  liver,  the  only  part  we  wanted, 
filled  a  tierce  -  — 

"  They  are  the  worst  people  to  pro- 
nounce the  English  of  any  I  ever  was 
among.  Captain  Fortlock  they  called 
Potipoti.  The  nearest  approach  they 
could  make  to  my  name  was  Nittie ; 
yet  they  would  make  the  greatest  ef- 
forts, and  look  so  angry  at  themselves, 
and  vexed  at  their  vain  efforts. 
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"  We  had  a  merry  facetious  fellow 
on  board,  called  Dickson.  He  sung 
pretty  well.  He  squinted,  and  the  na- 
tives mimicked  him.  Abenoue,  King 
of  Atooi,  could  cock  his  eye  like  Dick- 
son better  than  any  of  his  subjects. 
Abenoue,  called  him  Eillicany,  from 
his  often  singing  Rule  Britannia  Aben- 
oue learned  the  air,  and  the  words  as 
near  as  he  could  pronounce  them.  It 
was  an  amusing  thing  to  hear  the  king 
and  Dickson  sing.  Abenoue  loved  him 
better  than  any  man  in  the  ship,  and 
always  embraced  him  every  time  they 
met  on  shore,  or  in  the  ship,  and  began 
to  sing  '  Tule  Billicany,Billicany  tule,' 
&c. 

M  We  had  the  chief  on  board  who 
killed  Captain  Cook  for  more  than  3 
weeks.  He  was  in  bad  health,  and  had 
a  smelling-bottle,  with  a  few  drops  in  it, 
which  he  used  to  smell  at ;  we  filled 
it  for  him.  There  were  a  good  many 
bayonets  in  possession  of  the  natives, 
which  they  had  obtained  at  the  murder 
of  Cook." 

Our  author's  next  remarkable  trip 
was  in  the  Lady  Julian,  Captain  Ait- 
ken,  a  vessel  which  carried  out  245  fe- 
male convicts  to  New  South  Wales. 
His  account  of  the  voyages  would 
throw  Mrs.  Fry  and  all  the  Newgate 
Committee  into  fits,  and  make  Mr. 
Grey  Bennet  rave,  and  fill  every  phi- 
lanthropical  heart  with  a  horrible  de- 
light that  such  things  were,  and  are  not. 
"  There  were  not  (say  our  author- 
ity) a  great  many  very  bad  characters ; 
the  greater  number  were  for  petty 
crimes,  and  a  great  proportion  for  only 
being  disorderly,  that  is,  street  walkers; 
the  colony  at  the  time  being  in  great 
want  of  women. 

u  One,  a  Scottish  girl,  broke  her 
heart,  and  died  in  the  river  ;  she  was 
buried  at  Dartford.  Four  were  par- 
doned on  account  of  his  Majesty's  re- 
covery. The  poor  young  Scottish  girl 
I  have  never  yet  got  out  of  my  mind  ; 
she  was  young  and  beautiful,  even  in 
the  convict  dress,  but  pale  as  death, 
and  her  eyes  red  with  weeping.  She 
never  spoke  to  any  of  the  other  women 
or  came  on  deck.  She  was  constantly 
seen  sitting  in  the  same  corner  from 
morning  to  night ;  even  the  time  of 
meals  roused  her  not.      My  heart  bled 
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for  her, — she  was  a  countrywoman  in 
misfortune.  I  offered  her  consolation, 
but  her  hopes  and  heart  had  sunk. 
When  1  spoke  she  heeded  me  not,  or 
only  answered  with  sighs  and  tears  ; 
if  1  spoke  of  Scotland  she  would  ring 
her  hands  and  sob,  until  I  thought  her 
heart  would  burst.  I  endeavoured  to 
get  her  sad  story  from  her  lips,  but  she 
was  silent  as  the  grave  to  which  she 
hastened.  I  lent  her  my  Bible  to  com- 
fort her,  but  she  read  it  not ;  she  laid 
it  on  her  lap  after  kissing  it,  and  only 
bedewed  it  with  her  tears.  At  length 
she  sunk  into  the  grave,  of  no  disease, 
but  a  broken  heart.  After  her  death 
we  had  only  two  Scottish  women  on 
board,  one  of  them  a  Shetlander. 

"  1  went  every  day  to  the  town  to 
buy  fresh  provisions  and  other  neces- 
saries for  them.  As  their  friends  were 
allowed  to  come  on  board  to  see  them, 
they  brought  money,  and  numbers  had 
it  of  their  own,  particularly  a  Mrs. 
Barnsley,  a  noted  sharper  and  shop- 
lifter. She  herself  told  me  her  family 
for  one  hundred  years  back,  had  been 
swindlers  and  highwaymen.  She  had 
a  brother  a  highwayman,  who  often 
came  to  see  her,  as  well  dressed  and 
genteel  in  his  appearance  as  any  gen- 
tleman.  

"  Those  from  the  country  came  all 
on  board  in  irons ;  and  I  was  paid  half 
a  crown  a  head  by  the  country  jailors, 
in  many  cases,  for  striking  them  off  up- 
on my  anvil,  as  they  were  not  locked 
but  rivetted.  There  was  a  Mrs.  Davis 
o  noted  swindler,  who  had  obtained 
great  quantities  of  goods  under  false 
names,  and  other  equally  base  means. 
We  had  one  Mary  Williams,  transport- 
ed for  receiving  stolen  goods.  She  and 
other  eight  had  been  a  long  time  in 
Newgate,  where  Lord  George  Gordon 
had  supported  them.  I  went  once  a 
week  to  him,  and  got  their  allowance 
from  his  own  hand  all  the  time  we  lay 
in  tin*  river 

"  We  had  on  board  a  girl  pretty  well 
behaved,  who  was  called,  by  her  ac- 
quaintance, a  daughter  of  Pitt.  She 
herself  never  contradicted  it.  She 
bore  a  most  striking  likeness  to  him  in 
every  feature,  and  could  scarce  be 
known  from  him  as  to  looks.  We  left 
her  at  Port  Jackson. 


"  Some  of  our  convicts  I  have  heard 
even  to  boast  of  the  crimes  and  mur- 
ders committed  by  them  and  their  ac- 
complices ;  but  the  far  greater  number 
were  harmless  unfortunate  creatures, 
the  victims  of  the  basest  seduction. 

"  When  we  were  fairly  out  at  sea, 
ever}'  man  on  board  took  a  wife  from 
among  the  convicts,  they  nothing  loath. 
The  girl  with  whom  I  lived,  for  1  was 
as  bad  in  this  point  as  the  others,  was 
named  Sarah  Whitelam.  She  was  a 
native  of  Lincoln,  a  girl  of  modest  re- 
served turn,  as  kind  and  true  a  creature 
as  ever  lived.  I  courted  her  for  a  week 
and  upwards,  and  would  have  married 
her  upon  the  spot,  had  there  been  a 
clergyman  on  board.  She  had  been 
banished  for  a  mantle  she  had  borrow- 
ed from  an  acquaintance  Her  friend 
prosecuted  her  for  stealing  it,  and  she 
was  transported  for  seven  years.  I  had 
fixed  my  fancy  upon  her  from  the  mo- 
ment 1  knocked  the  rivet  out  of  her 
irons  upon  my  anvil,  and  as  firmly  re- 
solved to  bring  her  back  to  England, 
when  her  time  was  out,  rny  lawful  wife, 
as  ever  I  did  intend  any  thing  in  my 
life.  She  bore,  me  a  son  in  our  voyage 
out.  What  is  become  of  her,  whether 
she  is  dead  or  alive,  I  know  not.  That 
I  do  not,  is  no  fault  of  mine,  as  my  nar- 
rative will  show. 

"  At  length  almost  to  our  sorrow, 
we  made  the  land  upon  the  3d  of  June 
1799,  just  one  year  all  but  one  day 
from  our  leaving  the  river.  We  land- 
ed all  our  convicts  safe." 

Without  returning  to  the  Pacific,  de- 
tailing all  the  love  fancies  of  Master 
Nicol,  and  his  disappointments  in  re- 
gard to  his  fair  convicts,  his  marriage 
and  settlement  in  his  native  land,  and 
the  natural  causes  which  have  plunged 
him  into  an  old  age  of  distress,  we  shall 
now  take  our  leave  of  his  brief  but  in- 
teresting volume.*  The  battle  of  Cape 


*  One  of  his  anecdotes  of  a  pressed  man  at  his  ex" 
animation  is  worth  preserving. 

"  A  curious  seer.e  happened  at  my  entry.  There 
were  a  few  more  impressed  on  the  same  day,  one  an 
old  tar.  When  asked  by  Captain  Rogers  in  his  exam- 
ination, how  they  hauled  the  mam  tack  aboard  ?  he 
replied,  '  I  can't  tell,  jour  honour,  but  I  can  show.* 
He  clapped  h.s  fool  into  Captain  Rogers'  pocket,  at 
the  same  instant  leaped  on  his  shoulders,  lore  his 
coat  to  the  skirts,  saving;,  '•Thus  we  haul  it  aboard.' 
Captain  Barefoot,  of  the  Nottingham,  and  the  other 
captains,  laughed  heartily,  as  well  as  Rogers,  who 
said,  rather  peevishly,  "You  might  have  shown, 
without  tearing  my  coat.'— "  How  could  I,  your  hon- 
our ?'  was    the  reply." 
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St.  Vincent,  on  the  14th  February,  he 
very  happily  describes  as  giving  the  en- 
emy, "  their  Valentines  in  style;"  and 
that  of  the  Nile  has  also  some  truly 
sailor-like  touches. 

We  have  but  to  repeat  our  regret 
that  after  all,  poverty  is  the  lot  of  this 
man  of  many  strange  sights,  vicissi- 
tudes, and  perils.  His  tale  is  quite  af- 
flicting. 

"  At  one  time,  he  says,  after  I  came 
home,  I  little  thought  I  should  ever 
require  to  apply  for  a  pension  ;  and, 
therefore  made  no  application  until  I 
really  stood  in  need  of  it. 

ik  I  eke  my  subsistence  out  in  the 
best  manner  I  can.  Coffee  made  from 
the  raspings  of  bread,  (which  I  obtain 
from  the  bakers,)  twice  a  day  is  my 
chief  diet.  A  few  potatoes,  or  any 
thing  I  can  obtain  with  a  few  pence, 
constitutes  my  dinner.  My  only  luxury 
is  tobacco,  which  I  have  used  these 
forty  five  years.  To  beg  I  never  will 
submit.     Could    I    have    obtained    a 


small  pension  for  my  services,  I  should 
then  have  reached  my  utmost  earthly 
wish,  and  the  approach  of  utter  help- 
lessness would  not  haunt  me  as  it  at 
present  does  in  my  solitary  home. 
Should  I  be  forced  to  sell  it,  all  I  would 
obtain  could  not  keep  me,  and  pay  for 
lodgings  for  one  year  ;  then  I  must  go 
to  the  poors-house  which  God  forbid. 
I  can  look  to  my  death -bed  with  resig- 
nation ;  but  to  the  poor's  house  I  can- 
not look  with  composure. 

"  I  have  been  a  wanderer,  and  the 
child  of  chance  all  my  days  ;  and  now 
only  look  for  the  time  when  I  shall 
enter  my  last  ship,  and  be  anchored 
with  a  green  turf  upon  my  breast ;  and 
I  care  not  how  soon  the  command  is 
given." 

Sincerely  do  we  trust,  and  almost  as- 
sured do  we  feel,  that  this  notice  will 
do  something  towards  lightening  the 
old  man's  load  ;  his  story  has  excited 
much  of  our  sympathy,and  we  shah  take 
means  to  render  it  not  a  barren  feeling. 


DISRAELI'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  CURIOSITIES  OF  LITERATURE* 


(Literary  Gazette.) 


\  Reviewer  may  be  compared  to  a 
■r%-  traveller  in  Africa.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  arid  ground  to  go  over, 
long  deserts,  siroccos  from  displeased 
authors,  mirages  of  miserable  disap- 
pointment, and, ever  and  anon,  districts 
of  surpassing  tropical  beauty,  fertile 
plains,  delicious  rivers,  palm-trees  in 
the  middle-waste,  with  their  concomi- 
tant wells  to  refresh  the  weary  wander- 
er to  these  precious  Oases.  Or,  to  make 
a  comparison  nearer  home,  he  may  be 
likened  to  a  traveller  in  England.  The 
dusty  and  uninteresting  road,  the  un- 
certain climate,  now  rain,  now  sun- 
shine, the  wearisome  hill,  the  barren 
tract,  the  stunted  vegetation,  the  poor 
entertainment  at  poorer  houses,  and  the 
cruel  baulks  to  appetite  at  showy  ho- 
tels with  bad  fare  and  worse  attendance, 
have  their  compensations  in  the  pictu- 
resque view,  the  delightful  valley,  the 
sublime  mountain,  the  pleasant  route, 

*  A  Second  Series  of  Cariosities  of  Literature  ; 
consisting  of  Researches  in  Literary.  Biographical, 
and  Secret  History,  &c.  &c.  By  I.  D'lsraeli.  Lon- 
don, 1823.    3  vols. 


the  romantic  ramble,  and  the  comforts 
of  the  snug  inn,  where  welcome  and  all 
the  pleasures  of  repose  and  restoration 
await  the  visitor.  To  which  of  the 
classes,  the  agreeable  or  the  disagreea- 
ble, these  volumes  might  be  expected 
to  belong,  no  one  acquainted  with  their 
precursors,  (and  who  of  literary  taste 
has  not  read  them  with  entire  gratified-? 
tion  ?)  can  fail  to  anticipate.  They  are 
in  truth  the  Oasis  of  our  first  simile,  or 
the  refreshing  resort  of  our  second.  So 
many  of  the  dishes  are  to  our  palate, 
that  like  an  epicure  at  a  feast,  we  hard- 
ly know  where  to  begin  :  we  shall  al- 
most at  hazard  take  a  portion  nearest 
to  us.  In  the  second  volume  there  is 
a  curious  paper  called  The  Book  of 
Death,  founded  on  a  privately  printed 
volume  so  titled  ;  from  this  the  follow- 
ing is  a  brief  extract  : 

"  My  ingenious  friend  Dr.  Sherwen 
has  furnished  me  with  the  following 
anecdotes  of  death.  In  one  of  the 
bloody  battles  fought  by  the  Duke  of 
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Enghien,  two  French  noblemen  were 
left  wounded  among  the  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle.  One  complained  loudly 
of  his  paius,  the  other  after  long  silence 
thus  offered  him  consolation.  '  My 
friend,  whomever  you  are,  remember 
that  our  God  died*  on  the  cross,  our 
king  on  the  scaffold  ;  and  if  you  have 
strength  to  look  at  him  who  now 
speaks  to  you,  you  will  see  that  both 
his  legs  are  shot  away.' 

"  At  the  murder  of  the  Duke  D'Eng- 
hien,  the  royal  victim  looking  at  the 
soldiers  who  had  pointed  their  fusees, 
said,  '  Grenadiers  !  lower  your  arms, 
otherwise  you  will  miss,  or  only  wound 
me  !'  To  two  of  them  who  proposed 
to  tie  a  handkerchief  over  his  eyes,  he 
said,  '  A  loyal  soldier  who  has  been  so 
often  exposed  to  fire  and  sword,  can 
s  e  the  approach  of  death  with  naked 
eyes,  and  without  fear.' 
*  "  After  a  similar  caution  on  the  part 
of  Sir  George  Lisle,  or  Sir  Charles  Lu- 
cas, when  murdered  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  at  Colchester,  by  the  soldiers 
of  Fairfax,  the  loyal  hero  in  answer  to 
their  assertions  and  assurances  that 
they  would  take  care  not  to  miss  him, 
nobly  replied, '  You  have  often  missed 
me  when  I  have  been  nearer  to  you  in 
the  field  of  battle.' 

"  When  the  governor  of  Cadiz,  the 
Marquis  de  Solano,  was  murdered  by 
the  enraged  and  mistaken  citizens,  to 
one  of  bis  murderers,  who  had  run  a 
pike  through  his  back,  he  calmly  turn- 
ed round  and  said,  '  Coward  to  strike 
there  !  Come  round,  if  you  dare — face, 
and  destroy  me  !' 

"  Mr.  Abernethy  in  his  Physiologi- 
cal Lectures  had  ingeniously  observed, 
that  '  Shakspeare  has  represented 
Mercutio  continuing  to  jest,  though 
conscious  that  he  was  mortally  wound- 
ed ;  the  expiring  Hotspur  thinking 
of  nothing  but  honour;  and  the  dying 
Falstaff  still  cracking  his  jests  upon 
Bardolph's  nose.  If  such  facts  were 
duly  attended  to,  they  would  prompt 
us  to  make  a  more  liberal  allowance 
for  each  other's  conduct  under  certain 
circumstances  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  do.'  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
whenever  the  functions  of  the  mind  are 
not  disturbed  by  'the nervous  functions 
of  the  digestive   organs.'   the    personal 


character  predominates  even  in  death, 
and  its  habitual  associations  exist  to  its 
last  moments.  Many  religious  persons 
may  have  died  without  showing  in  their 
last  moments  any  of  those  exterior  acts, 
or  employing  those  fervent  expressions, 
which  the  collector  of  <  The  Book  of 
Death  '  would  only  deign  to  chronicle ; 
their  hope  is  not  gathered  in  their  last 

hour. 

«  It    may  be    a  question    whether 
those  who  by  their  preparatory  conduct 
have  appeared  to  show  the  greatest  in- 
difference for  death,  have  not  rather 
betrayed  the  most  curious  art  to  extin- 
guish* its  terrors.     Some  have  invented 
a  mode   of  escaping  from  life   in   the 
midst  of  convivial  enjoyment.     A  mor- 
tuary preparation  of  this  kind  has  been 
recorded  of  an  amiable  man,  Moncriff, 
the  author  of  <  Histoire  des  Chats'  and 
1  L'Art  de  Plaire,'  by  his  literary  friend 
La  Place,  who  was  an  actor  in,  as  well 
as  the  historian  of  the  singular  narra- 
tive.    One  morning  La  Place  received 
a  note  from  Moncriff,  requesting   that 
<he  would  immediately  select  for  him  a 
dozen  volumes   most   likely  to  amuse 
and  of  a  nature  to  withdraw  the  reader 
from    being   occupied   by    melancholy 
thoughts.'     La  Place   was  startled  at 
the  unusual  request,  and  flew  to  his  old 
friend,  whom  he  found  deeply  engaged 
in  being  measured  for   a   new  peruke, 
and  a  taffety  robe  de  chambre,  earnest- 
ly enjoining    the   utmost    expedition. 
<■  Shut  the  door  !' — said  Moncriff,   ob- 
serving the  surprise  of  his  friend.  'And 
now  that  we  are  alone,  I  confide  my 
secret  :  on  rising  this  morning,  my  va- 
let in  dressing  me  showed   me  on  this 
leg  this  dark  spot— from  that  moment 
I  knew  I  was  '  condemned  to  death;' 
but  I  had  presence  of  mind  enough  not 
to  betray  myself. — <  Can  a  head  so  well 
organized  as  yours  imagine  that  such  a 
trifle  is  a  sentence  of  death  ?  ' — '  Don't 
speak  so  loud,  my  friend  ! — or  rather 
deign  to  listen  a  moment.     At  my  age 
it  is  fatal  !  The  system  from   which   I 
have  derived  the  felicity  of  a  long  life 
has  been,  that  whenever  any  evil,  mor- 
al or  physical,  happens  to  us,  if  there 
is  a  remedy,  all  must  be  sacrificed   to 
deliver  us  from  it-— but  in   a   contrary 
case.  I  do  not  choose  to   wrestle   with 
destiny  and  to  begin  complaints,  end- 
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less  as  useless  !  All  that  I  request  of 
you,  my  friend,  is  to  assist  me  to  pass 
away  the  few  days  that  remain  for  me, 
free  from  all  cares,  of  which  otherwise 
they  might  be  too  susceptible.  But  do 
not  think,' he  added  with  warmth/ that 
I  mean  to  elude  the  religious  duties  of  a 
citizen,  which  so  many  of  late  affect  to 
contemn.  The  good  and  virtuous 
curate  of  my  parish  is  coming  here  un- 
der a  pretext  of  an  annual  contribution, 
and  I  have  even  ordered  my  physician, 
on  whose  confidence  I  can  rely.  Here 
is  a  list  often  or  twelve  persons,  friends 
beloved  !  who  are  mostly  known  to 
you.  I  shall  write  to  them  this  even- 
ing, to  tell  them  of  my  condemnation  ; 
but  if  they  wish  me  to  live,  they  will  do 
me  the  favour  to  assemble  here  at  five 
in  the  evening,  where  they  may  be  cer- 
tain of  finding  all  those  objects  of 
amusement,  which  I  shall  study  to  dis- 
cover suitable  to  their  tastes.  And 
you,  my  old  friend,  with  my  doctor, 
are  two  on  whom  I  most  depend.' 

"  La  Place  was  strongly  affected  by 
this  appeal — neither  Socrates,  nor  Ca- 
to,  nor  Seneca  looked  more  serenely  on 
the  approach  of  death. 

"  *  Familiarize  yourself  early  with 
death  !'  said  the  good  old  man  with  a 
smile — '  It  is  only  dreadful  for  those 
who  dread  it !' 

"  During  ten  days  after  this  singular 
conversation,  the  whole  of  Moncriffs 
remaining  life,  his  apartment  was  open 
to  his  friends,  of  whom  several  were  la- 
dies ;  all  kinds  of  games  were  played 
till  nine  o'clock,  and  that  the  sorrows 
of  the  host  might  not  disturb  his  guests, 
he  played  the  chouctte  at  his  favourite 
game  of  picquet :  a  supper,  seasoned 
by  the  wit  of  the  master,  concluded  at 
eleven.  On  the  tenth  night,  in  taking 
leave  of  his  friend,  Moncriff  whispered 
to  him,  l  Adieu  my  friend  !  to-morrow 
morning  I  shall  return  your  books!' 
He  died,  as  he  foresaw,  the  following 
day." 

The  next  paper  is  connected  with 
that  whence  the  foregoing  passages  are 
taken,  and  entitled  "  History  of  the 
Skeleton  of  Death."  After  animad- 
verting on  the  raw  head  and  bloody 
bones,  horrors  founded  on  the  tender 
mercies  of  our  religion,  the  author 
savs, — ■ 


"  An  anecdote  of  these  monkish 
times  has  been  preserved  by  old  Ge- 
rard Leigh  ;  and  as  old  stories  are 
best  set  off  by  old  words,  Gerard  speak- 
eth  !  "  The  great  Maximilian  the  em- 
peror came  to  a  monastery  in  high 
Almaine  (Germany,)  the  monks 
whereof  had  caused  to  be  curiously 
painted  the  charnel  of  a  man,  which 
they  termed — Death  !  When  that 
well-learned  emperor  had  beholden  it 
awhile,  he  called  unto  him  his  painter, 
commanding  to  blot  the  skeleton  out, 
and  paint  therein  the  image  of — a 
pool.  Wherewith  the  abbot,  humbly 
beseeching  him  to  the  contrary,  said, 
'  It  was  a  good  remembrance  !' 
— '  Nay,'  quoth  the  emperor,  '  as  ver- 
min that  annoyeth  man's  body  cometh 
unlooked  for,  so  doth  death,  which  here 
is  but  a  fained  image,  and  life  is  a  cer- 
tain thing,  if  we  know  to  deserve  it.'  " 
The  original  mind  of  Maximilian  the 
Great  is  characterised  by  this  curious 
story  of  converting  our  emblem  of 
death  into  a  party-coloured  fool  ;  and 
such  satiricial  allusions  to  the  folly  of 
those  who  persisted  in  their  notion  of 
the  skeleton  were  not  unusual  with  the 
artists  of  those  times;  we  find  the  fig- 
ure of  a  fool  sitting  with  some  drollery 
between  the  legs  of  one  of  these  skele- 
tons. 

"  This  stor}f  is  associated  with  an  im- 
portant fact.  After  they  had  successfully 
terrified  the  people  with  their  charnel- 
house  figure,  a  reaction  in  the  public 
feelings  occurred,  for  the  skeleton  was 
now  employed  as  a  medium  to  convey 
the  most  facetious,  satirical,  and  bur- 
lesque notions  of  human  life.  Death, 
which  had  so  long  harassed  their  im 
affiliations,  suddenly  changed  into  a 
theme  fertile  in  coarse  humour.  The 
Italians  were  too  long  accustomed  to 
the  study  of  the  beautiful  to  allow  their 
pencil  to  sport  with  deformity  ;  but  the 
Gothic  taste  of  the  German  artists, 
who  could  only  copy  their  own  home- 
ly nature,  delighted  to  give  human  pas- 
sions to  the  hideous  physiognomy  of  a 
noseless  skull  :  to  put  an  eye  of  mock 
ery  or  malignit}'  into  its  hollow  socket, 
and  to  stretch  out  the  gaunt  anatomv 
into  the  postures  of  a  Hogarth  ;  and 
that  the  ludicrous  might  be  carried  to 
its  extreme,  this  imaginary  being,  ta- 
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k^n  from  the  bone-house,  was  viewed 
in  the  action  of  dancing  !  This  blend- 
ing of  the  grotesque  with  the  most  tlis- 
gisfing  image  of  mortality,  is  the  more 
singular  part  of  this  history  of  the  skel- 


eton, and  indeed  of  human  nature  it- 
self !" 

Hence  the  favourite  subject  of  the 
Dance  of  Death  painted  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways  and  places. 


Uarieties* 


American  invention  seems  to  rival  that  of 
England  and  Germany.  The  names  of 
Fulton  and  Perkins  are  followed  by  that  of 
Church.  This  last  gentleman  is  now  in 
London,  and,  in  concert  with  our  machin- 
ists, is  constructing  an  apparatus.,  which,  if 
Successful,  will  improve  the  art  of  printing 
as  much  as  printing  its::lf  was  an  improve- 
ment of  copying  with  the  pen.  His  im- 
provement extends  to  casting,  as  well  as 
composing;  and,  by  simplifying  the  cast- 
ing process,  and  saving  the  expense  of  dis- 
tributing, he  proposes  to  compose  always 
from  nc;'.v  types,  re-melting  after  the  edition 
is  worked  off.  The  re-casting  fei  every 
new  composition  i-  connected  with  the  reg- 
ular laying  of  the  types;  and,  when  thus 
lai'i,  it  is  intended  to  compose,  by  means  of 
keys  like  those  of  a  piano-forte,  each  key 
standing  foi  a  letter  or  letters.  By  these 
means  errors  would  be  avoided  in  the  com- 
position, and  the  progress  would  be  fat- 
more  rapid  than  at  present. 

M.  D.    EXPLAINED. 

Mamma,  said  a  little  girl  the  other  clay, 
what  do  they  mean  by  always  putting  m.  d. 
after  a  doctor's  name  ?  Why,  my  dear,  re- 
turned mamma,  you  ought  to  have  known 
that  before:  md,  stand  for  1500,  and  the 
mftauing  is,  that  the  doctor  tries  to  keep  his 
patients  alive  1500  years — if  he  can  ! 

Some  boys  at  school  being  required  to 
write  an  Epigram  on  the  mean  occupation 
of  the  Poet  Bloomfieio  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life,  one  of  them  soon  brought  up  the 
following  in  triumph  : 

Bob  Bloomfield  was  a  Shoe 
Maker  and  Poet  too. 

RETRO-PROSPECTIVE. 
This  compound  word  of  great  meaning 
has  been  acidentally  dropped  out  of  our  la- 
test dictionaries, in  consequence  of  the  prin- 
ter's thinking  it  a  mistake,  and  inserting 
retrospective.  The  following,  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  Spectator,  is,  however,  high 
authority  for  it  : — "  The  next  upon  the 
optic  list  is  old  Janus,who  stood  in  a  double 
sighted  capacity,  like  a  person  placed  be- 
twixt two  opposite  looking  glasses,  and  so 
took  a  sort  of  retroprospective  cast  at  one 
view." 

The  south  and  west  end  of  St.Ethelbert's 
Tower,  the  mosr  conspicuous  ornament  of 
the  venerable  ruins  of  St.  Augustine's  Mon- 
astery, Canterbury,  lately  fell  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash,  and  the  remaining  side 
must  be  taken  down.  It  was  built  about 
the  year  1047,  and  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  architecture  of  the  monastic  age. 


RAPID    INCREASE    OF    POPULATION. 

By  the  late  population  returns  it  appears 
that  London  contains  1,225,694  resident  in- 
habitants, besides  50,000  visitors  and  sea- 
men. The  females  exceeding  the  males  by 
85,000.  The  inhabited  houses  were  164,681; 
and  the  number  of  families  287,101.  3,299 
houses  were  building,  and  8,246  were  unoc- 
cupied. 

Within  a  radius  of  eight  miles  of  St.. 
Paul's,  the  surface  over  which  the  popula- 
tion of  Paris  is  taken,  the  numbers  are 
1,481,500,  or  double  that  of  Paris,  and  per- 
haps equal  to  that  of  ancient  Rome  in  its 
greatest  prosperity. 

In  eight-ninths  of  the  population  of  Great 
Britain,  there  are  34,964  males  and  43,049 
females  between  80  and  90  ;  2,873  males 
and  4,046  females  between  90  and  100;  and 
191   females  above   100. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  2,429,630  hous- 
es inhabited  ;  21,679  building ;  and  82,364 
unoccupied. 

The  families  employed  in  agriculture  are 
978,656,  and  those  in  trade,  manufacture, 
and  handicraft,  are  1,350,739;  other  fami- 
lies are  612,488.  The  total  population  be- 
ing 14,391,631. 

UNIVERSAL     POPULATION. 

The  total  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
globe  is  estimated  at  632  millions  ;  172  mill- 
ions in  Europe,  33' >  millions  in  Asia,  70 
millions  in  Africa,  40  millions  in  America, 
20  millions  in  the  Southern  regions. 

The  births  in  Europe  are  6,271,370  a 
year  ;  17,453  a  day  727  an  hour  ;  62  a  mi- 
nute, and  1  every  moment. 

The  deaths  in  Europe  are  5,058,822  a 
year ;  13,860  a  day  ;  587  an  hour  ;  66  a. 
minute,  and  1  every  moment — Throughout 
the  universe,  the  Births  are  rated  at 
23,407,407  a  year,  63,130  a  day,  2,672  an 
hour,  148  a  minute,  and  8  every  moment. — 
The  Deaths,  18,588,236  a  year,  50,927  a 
day,  2,122  an  hour,  135  a  minute,  and  7 
every  moment.  The  number  of  persons 
who  had  attained  the  age  of  a  hundred  and 
upwards,  in  the  year  1800,  according  to 
Larrey,  in  Cairo,  35  individuals. — In  Spain, 
during  the  last  century,  at  St.  John-lo-Pays, 
13  old  men  received  Communion,  the  young- 
est of  whom  was  110  years  old,  and  the  el- 
dest 127;  their  united  ages  amounted  to 
1,499. — In  England,  one  man  in  3100  at- 
tains the  age  of  a  hundred.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  in  a 
part  of  Ireland,  there  were  41  individuals 
from  95  to  104years  old,  where  the  popula- 
tion only  amounted  to  47,000souls. — In  Rus- 
sia,  among  891,652   deaths   in    the    year 
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1814,  there  were  3,531  individuals  from  the 
age  of  100  to  123. — In  Hungary,  the  family 
of  John  Rovin  has  furnished  the  most  as- 
tonishing instances  of  longevity  ;  the  fa- 
ther lived  172  years  ;  his  wife  164  ;  and 
they  had  been  married  142  years,  and  the 
youngest  of  their  children  was  115  years  of 
age. 

st.  ethelbert's  tower. 

The  dangerous  situation  of  the  once 
much-admired  ruins  of  Ethelbert's  Tower, 
at  Canterbury,  awfully  projecting,  render- 
ing it  expedient  to  level  that  beautiful  re- 
main of  antiquity,  the  battering  ram  was 
brought  to  bear  on  one  side  of  its  massy  an- 
gles, but  its  compact  masonry  for  some 
time  resisted  the  united  efforts  of  the  work- 
men. The  surrounding  spectators  uttered 
shouts  of  exclamation,  as  though  they  had 
achieved  a  victory  ;  while  the  attentive  an- 
tiquarian could  scarce  refrain  a  tear  at  the 
premature  fate  of  an  object  of  his  earliest 
veneration  and  constant  regard.  Not  any 
thing  now  remains  of  this  once  beautiful 
specimen  of  gothic  architecture,  but  a  shape- 
less mass  of  ruin.  Several  relics  have  been 
selected  from  that  mass,  which  will  no  doubt 
be  preserved  with  pious  care. 

WOLVES. 
We  have  often  read  accounts  of  the 
ferociousness  of  these  animals,  but  do 
not  remember  so  extraordinary  a  detail  as 
appears  in  the  Journal  de  Paris  of  the  6th. 
It  is  stated,  that  on  the  12th  and  13th  of 
Oct.  a  wolf,  five  feet  long  and  about  five 
years  old,  absolutely  ravaged  the  communes 
of  Beurlay,  Itomegoux,  Saint-Porchair,  and 
Saint-Sulpice-d'Arnoult  (Charente  Inferi- 
■eure.)  In  its  course  it  tore  and  dreadfully 
mutilated,  on  the  first  day,  no  fewer  thar. 
nine  individuals.  On  the  13th  one  woman 
was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  two  others  ter- 
ribly lacerated :  the  Mayor  of  Gua,  with 
two  persons,  attacked  the  animal,  but  were 
severely  wounded,  and  would  have  perished 
had  not  assistance  arrived.  At  last  this 
monster  was  killed  by  a  man  named  Jean 
Mesnard. 

WAR  HORSES. 
From  Southei/'s  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  just  published. 
Two  of  the  regiments  which  had  been 
quartered  in  Funen  were  cavalry,  mounted 
on  fine  black  long-tailed  Andalusian  horses. 
It  was  impracticable  to  bring  off  these  hors- 
es about  1100  in  number  ;  and  Romana  was 
not  a  man  who  could  order  them  to  be  de- 
stroyed lest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  French  :  he  was  fond  of  horses  him- 
self, and  knew  that  every  man  was  attached 
to  the  beast  which  had  carried  him  so  far 
and  so  faithfully.  Their  bridles  therefore 
were  taken  off,  and  they  were  turned  loose 
upon  the  beach.  As  they  moved  oil',  they 
passed  some  of  the  country  horses  and 
mares,  which  were  feeding  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. A  scene  ensued  such  as  probably 
never  before  was  witnessed.  The  Spanish 
horses  are  not  mutilated,    and  these  were 


sensible  that  they  were  no  longer  under 
any  restraint  of  human  power.  A  general 
conflict  ensued,  in  which,  retaining  the 
discipline  that  they  had  learnt,  they  charged 
each  other  in  squadrons  of  ten  or  twenty  to- 
gether, then  closely  engaged,  striking  with 
their  fore  feet,  and  biting  and  tearing  each 
other  with  the  most  ferocious  rage,  and 
trampling  over  those  which  were  beaten 
down,  till  the  shore,  in  the  course  of  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  was  strewn  with  the  dead 
and  disabled.  Part  of  them  had  been  set 
free  on  a  rising  ground  at  a  distance  ;  they 
no  sooner  heard  the  roar  of  battle  than  they 
came  thundering  down  over  the  intermedi- 
ate hedges,  and  catching  the  contagious 
madness,  plunged  into  the  fight  with  equal 
fury.  Sublime  as  the  scene  was,  it  was  too 
horrible  to  be  long  contemplated,  and  Ro- 
mana,  in  mercy,  gave  orders  for  destroying 
them  ;  but  it  was  found  too  dangerous  to  at- 
tempt this  ;  and  after  the  last  boats  quitted 
the  beach,  the  few  horses  that  remained 
were  seen  still  engaged  in  the  dreadful  work 
of  mutual  destruction." 

BRITISH  INDIGO. 
A  discovery  has  been  recently  made, 
which  promises  the  most  important  conse- 
quences in  a  commercial  and  agricultural 
point  of  view.  About  two  years  ago,  280 
acres  of  land,  near  Flint,  in  Wales,  were 
planted  with  the  common  holyhock,or  rose 
mallow,  with  the  view  of  converting  it  into 
hemp  or  flax.  In  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture, it  was  discovered  that  this  plant  yields 
a  beautiful  blue  dye,  equal  in  beauty  and 
permanence  to  the  best  blue  indigo. 

CONSUMPTION. 
If  the  writer  be  not  mistaken,  he  has 
formerly  alluded  to  a  remarkable  case 
which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Monila  el 
Precepta,  of  Dr.  Mead.*  A  young  and  in- 
teresting girl  was  apparently  within  a  few 
days  of  death  from  confirmed  consumption, 
when  a  vivid  representation,  by  the  visit- 
ing clergyman  of  future  punishment  and 
pain,  produced  the  effect  of  positive  insani- 
ty. She  raved  furiously,  but  now  breathed 
freely  !  The  functions  of  her  lungs  were  re- 
stored, as  reason  was  suspended,  and  until 
her  mind  became  again  tranquil,  all  mani- 
festation of  pulmonary  malady  totally  dis- 
appeared. 

LONGEVITY  OF  THE  HORSE. 
A  horse,  the  property  of  the  Company  of 
Proprietors  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Navi- 
gation, was  lately  freed  from  further  labour, 
and  sent  to  graze  away  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  This  faithful  servant  died  this 
month,  at  an  age  which  has  seldom  been  re 
corded  of  a  horse  :  he  was  in  his  62d  year. 
A  quarrel  took  place  lately  at  Frome  be- 
tween two  men  ;  when  about  to  set-to,  one 
of  them  observed  that  his  opponent  had  but 
one  eye,  and  scorning  to  take  the  least  ad- 
vantage, immediately  and  gallantly  tied 
his  handkerchief  over  one  of  his  own  eyes. 
*  A  work  which,  for  elegance  of  modem 
latinity,  stands  altogether unrivalled. 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE  &c. 


Early  in  January  will  be  published,  the 
Annual  Biography  &.c.  for  the  year  1823. 

Mrs.  Hofland  has  in  the  press  a  new 
tale,  entitled  Integrity. 

Mr.  Westall  is  employed  on  a  series  of 
drawings  to  illustrate  the  Sketch  Book. 

Capt.  Franklin  and  Dr.  Richardson 
announce  a  narrative  of  their  Overland 
Journey  and  Observations  during  the  late 
Expedition  to  the  Coasts  of  the  Northern 
American  sea.  Nothing  has  yet  been  heard 
of  Capt.  Parry,  who  entered  the  same  sea  in 
the  spring  of  1821. 

Popular  Tales  and  Romances  of  the 
Northern  nations,  are  preparing  for  publi- 
cation, in  three  volumes. 

Tales  of  Old  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  Gray's  Inn, 
collected  by  the  Young  Mr.  Jefferson,  of 
Lyon's  Inn,  will  soon  appear.  Series  I. 
will  consist  of — Mandeville,  or  the  Voyage  ; 
the  Welsh  Cottage,  or  the  Woodman's 
Fire-side  ;  theCreole,or  the  Neg ro'sSnicide. 

Fifteen  Years  in  India,  or  Sketches  of  a 
Soldier's  Life  ;  being  an  attempt  to  describe 
persons  and  things  in  various  parts  of  Hin- 
dostan,  are  printing  from  the  Journal  of  an 
Officer  in  the  Public  Service. 

Mr.  I.  Holmes,  of  Liverpool,  announces, 
for  the  1st  of  January,  his  Impartial  Ac- 
count of  the  United  States,  drawn  from  ac- 
tual observation  during  a  residence  there  of 
four  years. 

The  Actress,  or  Countess  and  No  Count- 
ess, a  novel,  in  four  volumes,  by  the  author 
of  "  Malcolm,"  "  Douglas,"  tec.  will  be 
published  in  January. 

The  Noble  Pilgrim,  a  novel,  in  three 
volumes,  by  W.  Gardiner,  author  of"  rhe 
Story  of  Pigou,"  &.c. ;  also  Edward  Wil- 
liamson, a  narrative,  by  the  same  author, 
will  shortly  be  published. 

A  Sequel  to  the  Unpublished  Manuscripts 
of  Henry  Kirke  White's,  is  preparing,  by 
the  author  of  "  the  Wonders  of  the  Vegeta- 
ble Kingdom  Displayed." 

Died,  on  Wednesday,  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, aged  60,    Charles    Evans,    better 


known  by  the  name  of  Carolus  the  Hermit 
of  Tong,  where  in  a  lonely  and  romantic 
cell  on  the  domain  of  George  Durant,  Esq. 
he  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  by  his  man- 
ners and  conversation,  becomingly  sustain- 
ed the  character  he  had  chosen 

There  lately  accidentally  met  together, 
at  the  Castle  Inn,  Canterbury,  eight  per- 
sons, who,  from  their  relative  connexion 
with  each  other,  form  the  following  curious 
Tact  in  consanguinity  :  There  were  four  sis- 
ters, five  daughters,  one  grandmother,  one 
grandfather,  three  aunts,  one  grand-daugh- 
ter, one  brother-in-law,  three  sisters-in-law, 
one  son-io-law,  two  mothers,  one  father, 
one  neice  to  three  aunts,  one  uncle,  two 
wives,  and  two  husbands. 

A  roll  of  Papyrus,  measuring  about  eleven 
inches  in  length  and  five  in  circumference, 
has  been  discovered  in  the  Island  of  Ele- 
phantina.  It  is  found  to  contain  a  portion 
of  the  Iliad,  very  fairly  written  in  large 
Capitals,  such  as  were  in  "use  "during  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  under  the  earli- 
er Roman  Emperors. 

A  Dutchman,  of  the  name  of  Meerman. 
has  printed  two  volumes,  quarto,  to  prove 
that  printing  was  invented  at  Haerlein,  and 
the  sapient  magistrates  of  that  city  have 
complimented  the  author  on  his  perform- 
ance. Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  ir- 
relevant than  the  pretensions  either  of 
Haerlem,  Strasburgh,  or  Mayence.  Print- 
ing, like  every  art,  was  progressive.  The 
first  printer  was  the  first  man  who  put  an 
inscription  on  a  coin ;  the  second  was  the 
improver  who  reversed  the  inscription  on 
the  dye ;  the  third  was  he  who  printed  in- 
scriptions on  wax,  so  remarkable  on  our 
bread-seals  ;  the  fourth  was  he  who  took 
the  impressions  on  paper  or  vellum  (a  pu- 
ny variation,  conferring  honour  on  no  one); 
the  fifth  and  best  was  composing  with  move- 
able types  ;  the  sixth,  re-casting  them  on 
plates;  and  the  seventh  and  last,  printing  with 
steam.  It  is  therefore  to  the  last  degree 
puerile  to  talk  of  an   inventor  of  printing. 


BONNIE  LADIE  ANN. 


There's  kames  o'  honej'  'twetn  my  luve's 
lips, 

An'  gold  amang  her  hair, 
Her  breasts  are  lapt  in  a  holie  veil, 

Nae  mortal  e'en  look  there. 
What  lips  dare  kiss,  or  what  hand  dare  touch, 

Or  what  arm  o' luve  dare  span, 
The  honey  lips,  the  creamy  palm, 

Or  the  waist  o'Lady  Ann  ! 

She  kisses  the  lips  o'  her  bonnie    red  rose, 

Wet  wi'  the  blobs  o'  dew  ; 
But  nae  gentle  lip,  nor  semple  lip, 

Maun  touch  her  Lady  mou. 
But  a  broider'd  belt,  wi'  a  buckle  o'  gold, 

Her  jimpey  waist  maun  span — 
0  she's  an   armfu'  fit  for  heaven, 

IVJy  bonnie  Ladie  Ann. 


Her  bower  casement  is  latticed  w  i'  flowers, 

Tied  up  wi'  silver  thread, 
An'  comely  sits  she  in  the  midst, 

Men's  longing  een  to  feed. 
Sh"  waves  the  ringlets  frae  her  cheek, 

Wi'  her  milky,  milky  ban,' 
An'  her  cheeks  seem  touch 'd  wi'  the  finger 
o'  God, 
My  bonnie  Ladie  Ann. 

The  morning  cloud  is  tassel'd  wi'  gold, 

Like  my  lr.ve's  broider'd  cap, 
An'  on  the  mantle  which  my  luve   wears 

Is  mouie  a  golden  drap. 
Her  bonnie  eebrow's  a  holie  arch 

Cast  by  no  earthly  han'  ; 
An'  the  breath  o'  Heaven's  atween  the  lips 

O'  my  bonnie   Ladie  Ann. 

Allan  Cunningham 
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